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Preface 


This volume presents the proceedings of ECAL 2015: the 13th European Conference on Artificial Life, held 20-24th July 2015, 
in York, UK (http://ecal2015.alife.org). 

Since the first ECAL in 1991, the conference has been held at various European locations every other year, alternating with 
ALife (the International Conference on the Synthesis and Simulation of Living Systems). The history of those conferences and 
their past websites can be found on the website of the International Society for Artificial Life (ISAL, http://alife.org/). 

We solicited submissions in two formats: full papers (up to 8 pages) and abstracts (1 page). The extended abstract format 
was implemented in 2008 (ALIFE 11) to promote participation of researchers working in those disciplines where conference 
submissions require abstracts only. This format may be used for presenting either original work or recently published work. 
Both full papers and extended abstracts were peer-reviewed by multiple Program Committee members. Authors could opt for 
oral or poster presentation in either category. We accepted 101 submissions for oral presentation and 12 submissions for poster 
presentation. Authors of accepted papers modified their final versions based on the peer-review feedback. 

We instituted a ‘late breaking papers’ session, soliciting 1-3 page abstracts which were subject to a light touch peer review, 
offering participants the opportunity to present up to the minute results. (These papers are available in a separate document.) 

We also instituted a ‘bring a poster’ session (separate from the formal poster presentation session), to allow people to advertise 
their ongoing projects and research. 

The program of ECAL 2015 comprises of a number of scientific, professional, and creative activities, including: 

• Plenary talks 

- Rachel Armstrong (Newcastle University, UK) 

- Katie Bentley (Harvard Medical School, USA), who unfortunately had to cancel her appearance, but her invited 
abstract is included in the proceedings 

- Paulien Hogeweg (Utrecht University, Netherlands) 

- Andy Lomas (Digital Artist, UK) 

- Justin Werfel (Harvard University, USA) 

• oral presentation sessions (three parallel sessions) on a wide range of Artificial Life topics: 

- morphogenetic engineering (special session organised by Rene Doursat and Hiroki Sayama) 

- quantifying embodiment (special session organised by Keyan Ghazi-Zahedi, Christoph Salge, Georg Martius and 
Daniel Polani) 

- slime mould computers (special session organised by Andrew Adamatzky) 

- agent strategies 

- artificial chemistries 

- behavioural and evolutionary robotics 
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- cellular automata 

- collective behaviours 

- communication and language 

- complexity 

- computational biology 

- ecosystems 

- evolutionary dynamics 

- in materio systems 

- in vitro systems 

- learning and evolutionary software systems 

- programming ALife 

- shape and form 

- social networks 

- swarm intelligence 

• a poster presentation session 

• satellite workshops 

- CoSMoS 2015: the 8th Complex Systems Modelling and Simulation Workshop (organisers: Paul Andrews, Susan 
Stepney) 

- EPS: Evolution of Physical Systems Workshop (organiser: John Rieffel) 

- EvoEvo: Evolution of Evolution (organisers: Guillaume Beslon, Santiago Elena, Paulien Hogeweg, Dominique 
Schneider, Susan Stepney) 

- EoCAS: the 2nd FoCAS@ECAL Workshop on Fundamentals of Collective Systems (organisers: Emma Hart, Ben 
Paechter; run in conjunction with SteerComplex) 

- HieDy : Hierarchical Dynamics (organisers: Jon Rowe, Chris Cannings, Peter Dittrich, Martin Nilsson Jacobi) 

- ITIALIEE: Information Theory in Artificial Life (organisers: Georg Martius, Christoph Salge, Key an Ghazi-Zahedi, 
Daniel Polani) 

- OEE: Open Ended Evolution - Recent Progress and Future Milestones 
(organisers: Tim Taylor, Alastair Channon, Mark Bedau) 

- PhyChip: Physarum Machines - Slime Mould Computing and Novel Computing Substrates (organiser: Andy 
Adamatsky) 

- SB-AI 2015: What can Synthetic Biology offer to Artificial Intelligence? (organisers: Luisa Damiano, Yutetsu 
Kuruma, Pasquale Stano) 

- SteerComplex: Steering Complex Systems (organisers: Alexandra Penn, James Dyke; run in conjunction with Fo- 
CAS) 

- SynNatSys: 1st Workshop on Synthetic Natural Systems (organiser: Soichiro Tsuda) 

- ToProB: Towards Programmable Biology (organisers: Harold Fellermann, Omer Markovitch, Owen Gilfellon, Cur- 
tis Madsen) 

- TRUCE: Unconventional Computation in Europe (organiser: Martyn Amos) 

• tutorials 

- Aevol tutorial (tutors: Guillaume Beslon, Dusan Misevic, Carole Knibbe, David Parsons) 

- Evolutionary Robotics (tutorrs: Nicolas Bredeche, Stephane Doncieux, Jean-Baptiste Mouret) 

- ICoNMAP: Introduction to Complex Networks Modeling and Analysis with Python/NetworkX (tutor: Hiroki 
Sayama) 
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- Introduction to JIDT: An information- theoretic toolkit for studying the dynamics of complex systems (tutor: Joseph 
Lizier) 

- Physarum Machines: Slime Mould Computing and Novel Computing Substrates (tutor: Andy Adamatsky) 

- An Introduction to the use of Proper Statistical Analysis for ALife Experiments (tutor: Mark Wineberg) 

• The second ISAL summer school 

- Historical and Philosophical Perspectives on Artificial Life (tutor: Mark Bedau) 

- Unconventional Computing (tutor: Susan Stepney) 

- Origins of Life and Protocells (tutor: Steen Rasmussen) 

- Introduction to the Modeling and Analysis of Complex Systems (tutor: Hiroki Sayama) 

- Autonomic Computing and Self-Adaptive Networks (tutor: Ada Diaconescu) 

- Model Driven Engineering and Biomedical Simulations (tutors: Fiona Polack, Louis Rose) 

We would like to thanks our sponsers, for their financial and in-kind contributions, without which ECAL 2015 would not have 
been a success: 

• ELSI: Earth-Life Science Institute Origins Network 

• FoCAS Project: Fundamentals of Collective Adaptive Systems 

• HIERATIC Project: Hierarchical Analysis of Complex Dynamical Systems 

• MIT Press 

• SimOmics 

• Springer 

Any scientific conference like ECAL relies heavily on the hard work of its Programme Committee, who provide detailed 
comments on all the submitted papers. We thank this year’s committee for their timely and professional reviews. 
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Non-random random mutations: 
a signature of evolution of evolution (EVOEVO). 

Paulien Hogeweg 1 

1 Theoretical Biology and Bioinformtics group, Utrecht Univiersity, Utrecht, the Netherlands 

RHogeweg@uu.nl 


What has evolved in the ca 3.5 billion years of biolog- 
ical evolution on earth? A first answer which may spring 
to mind is your favorite organism, be it elephant, fly, slime 
mold, microbe or man. Other answers might be the stun- 
ning apparent diversity of lifeforms, or the greatly enhanced 
energy cycling at the earth surface. Or all this may be sim- 
plified to characterizing what has evolved as ’complexity’. 
The latter answer is often pursued within artificial life and 
is indeed possibly the easiest to study because the most ab- 
stract and least well defined, but certainly not trivial as the 
basic mechanism of Darwinian evolution leads to adaptation 
but not necessarily to complexity. 

Beslon et al (evoevo-project http://www.evoevo.eu/) re- 
cently posed an other answer for the above question, namely 
that what has evolved is evolution itself, a perspective which 
is now pursued under the name EYOEYO. When we study 
in vivo or in vitro evolution of extant organisms, it is this 
evolved evolution that we observe. This in contrast to in 
silico evolution where we most often observe the course of 
evolution from random initial conditions. 

The genomic revolution in biology allows a much closer 
look at evolution of evolved organisms than ever before. 
Some of the striking observation gained include: 

• very fast adaptation (involving few mutations) to envi- 
ronmental changes or genome changes ( knock-outs). 

• adaptive mutations are often (further) deletions. 

• Last common ancestors of lineages at multiple scales are 
surprisingly large. 

• blow-up of single point mutation (SNP’s) to expression 
changes of multiple genes. 

• many processes which cause and regulate changes in 
DNA have been observed. 

The last point has been has been stressed by Shapiro in his 
book ‘Evolution: a view from the 21st century’, in which he 
indeed tries to convince the reader with numerous examples 
that the premise “random mutations” is the basic fallacy of 
evolutionary theory. Despite the title of the book he does 
not discuss the evolution of such mutational mechanisms, 
which in my view is the basic fallacy of the book. Indeed 
elucidating how such non-random mutations evolved by the 


basic process of Darwinian evolution by random mutations 
and selection is in my view the challenge we want to tackle 
in EVOEVO. We 1 have made some progress in this direction, 
although we are only at the beginning of this pursuit. 

Surprisingly some of these surprising features of evolu- 
tion of evolved organisms turn out to be generic properties of 
Darwinian evolution. They had not before been recognized 
as such because both population genetics and in silico evo- 
lution protocols often restricts the degrees of freedom of the 
evolutionary process. For example, in multilevel evolution- 
ary models, we have shown that early genome inflation, fol- 
lowed by fitness gain by deletion mutation is a generic pat- 
tern in the evolutionary history of successful lineages, (i.e. 
those lineages we should expect to encounter). 

“Non-random mutations” in the broad sense involves both 
biased and/or regulated changes in the genome, as biased ef- 
fect of mutations at the phenotypic level. We have shown 
that both these types of non-random mutations evolve in 
variable environments in a strict Darwinian setting. For ex- 
ample transposon dynamics can structure genomes such that 
beneficial mutations are overrepresented and very fast evo- 
lutionary adaptation to alternative environments evolve. An- 
other example is the evolution of high HGT rates for partic- 
ular types of genes. However non-random effect of random 
mutations seem to be an even stronger mechanism to en- 
hance evolvability in evolved organisms. We have shown a 
bias to beneficial effects of random mutations of all types in 
simple models where the effect of random mutations is me- 
diated by GRNs and/or metabolism. This is true to such an 
extend that such enhanced evolutionary potential seems to 
be a viable alternative to physiological (GRN based) adap- 
tation to changing environments. 

All these cases can be understood in terms of the evo- 
lution towards a very specific mutational neighborhood 
(and therewith the evolved quasi- species) through shap- 
ing the genome structure, the mutational processes and the 
genotype-phenotype mapping over long term evolution. 


’in particular Anton Crombach, Thomas Cuypers, Folkert de 
Boer, Nobuto Takeuchi, Sandro Colizzi and Bram van Dijk con- 
tributed to the results discussed here. 
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Abstract 

How can the origins of life sciences inform design thinking 
in an ecological era? 

This paper considers the possibility of the origins of life sci- 
ences as being more than a blue sky practice for the devel- 
opment of advanced scientific theories but also offers a tech- 
nical platform for designing and engineering life-like solu- 
tions for an ecological era. A design-led study of dissipative 
systems is discussed as a form of natural computing and in- 
novation platform that can deal with probability and whose 
ontology (nature of becoming) is consistent with complexity, 
nonlinear dynamics and the flow of energy and matter. How- 
ever, since the proposed approaches do not yet formally ex- 
ist as products or mature technologies, exemplary design-led 
projects are introduced to explore the principles of design and 
engineering with these origins of life strategies. A portfolio 
of work is presented that includes the The Hylozoic Ground 
installation and Future Venice projects. Such experimental 
work investigates the value of collaborations between the ori- 
gins of sciences and design practice as a strategic approach 
towards new systems such as, artificial soils - which may not 
only be recognised as applied research fields that offer in- 
sights into the transition from inert to living matter - but also 
give rise to potential cultural impacts and commercial oppor- 
tunities in the built environment. 

Introduction 

We are in the midst of a transition from an industrial to an 
ecological paradigm of practice. 

This is not as simple as making a substitution of an object- 
centered view of reality and supplanting it with process, com- 
plexity, networks and nonlinearity. Rather, it involves con- 
structing a framework for understanding a world in con- 
tinual flux that is navigated by many overlapping models 
of thought. This brings about paradoxes in the way that 
we work and solve complex challenges. The role of de- 
sign in this quagmire of choices is to provide navigational 
avatars that can deal with inevitable inconsistencies when 
these models overlap, so that we may shape new values and 
forge new cultural practices. 

At the heart of this transition is the appreciation that the 
world is in constant flux and that the matter from which 


it is formed - is lively. Responding to grand global chal- 
lenges such as, climate change, increasing population den- 
sity and the sustainability of cities, architects and designers 
have been looking for new ways of working with a whole 
range of strategies to counter the net effects of global scale, 
intensive industrial practices that are effectively reverse-terra- 
forming our planet. Insights from the origins of life sciences 
point towards new opportunities in design thinking. Its quest 
is invested in the transition from inert to living matter - a 
complete reversal of the industrial paradigm. 

Origins of life principles have actually pervaded design 
thinking with the rise of modern computing. Approaches 
that may be likened to information first strategies engage 
with many computer-modelling tactics, such as genetic al- 
gorithms and parametric design strategies. They generate 
a range of selectable objects that aim to resolve immanent 
forces within dynamic processes, which for example, have 
been applied in the work of William Latham (Latham, 1988) 
and Greg Lynn (Hight, 2007, p.43). 

Metabolism first approaches are a more recent addition to 
the design portfolio and work directly with material self as- 
sembly and programmability, such as Autodesk’s Bio Nano 
Programmable Matter research group that includes for ex- 
ample, Skylar Tibbits’ work with 4D printing (Wakefield, 
2013). 

While origins of life sciences are generally regarded as 
‘blue sky’ experimental practice with little, if any opportu- 
nity for technological innovation, recent collaborations be- 
tween experimental architectural design and scientific re- 
search groups have opened up a potential range of appli- 
cations with possible commercial value. While these cross- 
disciplinary approaches may still be some years away from 
becoming productised, a new portfolio of design language 
is emerging with an original ontology and epistemology that 
considers life itself as a technical platform and may funda- 
mentally change our expectations of living systems. 

Natural computing and origins of life sciences 

This paper discusses a developing portfolio of design strate- 
gies within the field of natural computing to exemplify these 
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approaches. Natural computing is a term that has been in- 
spired by Alan Turing’s interest in the technological poten- 
tial of the natural world and consists of a range of overlap- 
ping scientific practices that range from the computer mod- 
elling of biological systems to working with programmable 
matter. It also shares many overlaps with morphological 
computing (Pfeifer and Iida, 2005) and unconventional com- 
puting (Adamatzky et al., 2007), which are also concerned 
with how matter makes ‘decisions’. 

Dissipative structures may be regarded as operative agents 
that can complexify space and matter. They function as an 
iterative system - or ‘natural’ counting process - that can 
be ordered to generate a range of programmable outputs. 
Jeremy England’s notion of dissipative adaptation, as a pos- 
sible complementary driver to evolutionary processes than 
genetic modification, is of particular interest as a generative 
and selective strategy when considering the transition from 
inert to living matter (Wolchover, 2014). 

Dissipative structures arise spontaneously in nature across 
a range of scales such as, crystals, tornadoes and galaxies. 
While not all dissipative systems meet the technical quali- 
fications of ‘life’ - all ‘life’ is a dissipative process. Those 
systems that are not given the full status of being truly alive 
are of great interest in the design process as a set of tactics 
that may increase the probability of life-promoting events. 
Potentially, when these spatialised material exchanges reach 
a certain degree of complexity, lifelike events may even be 
inevitable. Such substances sound mysterious, or even ficti- 
tious, but we can recognise them in everyday materials such 
as soils - on which all terrestrial life is founded. Soils rep- 
resent an alternative material organising system than is used 
in our design processes today. Rather than being purified, 
homogenised and constrained within bounded spaces, they 
are open, messy and highly heterogeneous. This is of ex- 
treme interest in identifying processes that increase the live- 
liness of space and even raise the threshold of events that 
may spontaneously produce ‘life’ within a specific environ- 
ment. 

A series of design-led laboratory experiments demonstrate 
how such discursive systems may be constructed and pro- 
vide a point of reference for thinking about how environ- 
ments that support lively events - as opposed to designing 
life as a set of objects - may be approached as a way of 
producing ‘artificial’ soils that underpin fertile terrains, in 
which the probability of life is increased, using a set of sim- 
ple techniques. 

Generating dissipative structures 

Dissipative structures may be produced at the intersections 
of mutually complexifying, active fields. This can be ex- 
perimentally demonstrated using simple kitchen ingredients 
that provoke dynamic interactions. For example, water affin- 
ity can be used to produce a very simple dissipative system 
by harnessing the energetic and material potential that ex- 



Figure 1 : [Photograph by Rachel Armstrong, Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Belgrade November 2013.] Oil and 
glycerin interface with table salt saturated droplets of food 
colouring. Exploded droplets leave crystalline trails as ev- 
idence of transient dissipative structures that emerge from 
the overlapping fields of activity in the experimental set up, 
which are competing for water availability. 


ists between substances that have very different relationships 
with water namely: glycerin that strongly attracts water and 
olive oil, which repels water. A base layer of glycerin and 
a top layer of olive oil create an interface at which droplets 
of food colouring are introduced using a hand-held pipette. 
Adding rock salt to the droplets increases their affinity for 
water, which provides further complexity and tension in the 
system. The hygroscopic properties of glycerin eventually 
overcome the osmotic pressure of the food colour droplets, 
at which point they explode downwards leaving structural 
trails in their wake that outline the resultant transient dissipa- 
tive structure. Oil soluble coloring spreads sideways through 
the olive oil interface providing a residue of molecular activ- 
ity - or, three-dimensional painting. Figure 1 is an installa- 
tion for the On Architecture Exhibition at the Department of 
Arts and Sciences in Belgrade where food colour droplets 
have discharged into the base layer of glycerin leaving spi- 
dery threads of salt crystals behind. The technique is be- 
ing prepared for use in secondary schools as a ‘poor man’s 
chemical garden’. 1 

Towards increasing complexity 

Once potentiating fields of interaction have been established, 
the propagating waves of interaction produced by the os- 

1 Concern over the carcinogenic effects of crystalline salts, such 
as nickel and chromium, are becoming problematic for health and 
safety regulations. This ‘edible’ system therefore provides a highly 
colourful demonstrator for self-organisation without these regula- 
tory challenges. 
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cillators begin to radiate and collide with each other. In 
reaction-diffusion computing, wave collisions have been used 
as tactics for establishing classical engineering strategies such 
as, logic gates (Adamatzky et al., 2005). Essentially this ap- 
proach looks for events that can be translated and worked 
into mechanical circuits. In other words, complexity is be- 
ing de-complexified so that it may be assimilated within a 
familiar mechanical engineering framework. 

But what if an open-ended set of events within an environ- 
ment are encouraged by starting at a rich and complex ini- 
tial state as a way of preventing, or delaying the dissipative 
system from falling into a simple state - i.e. reaching equi- 
librium. Ikegami and Hanczyc (2009) call this approach the 
Maximalism design principle. The concept invites today’s 
experimentalists to design more complex initial species of 
dynamic agents, where ‘life’ emerges at the edge of self- 
organisation and complexity. This theory is supported by 
England’s observation regarding the dissipative adaptation 
of matter - that when a group of atoms is driven by an ex- 
ternal source of energy (sun, chemistry), it will often gradu- 
ally restructure itself in order to dissipate increasingly more 
energy. This could mean that under certain open environ- 
mental conditions, matter inexorably acquires the key phys- 
ical attributes associated with life - and ‘half-living’ sys- 
tems may emerge where bundles of self-assembling, mutu- 
ally influencing bodies produce the conditions, and environ- 
ments, of their own existence. Such complex events can be 
observed using Biitschli droplets, which represent an exam- 
ple of highly complex initial agents whereby each body in- 
fluences its surroundings. The images in figure 2 are taken 
from a series of over 300 replicate experiments whereby life- 
like events and organic structures with a range of striking 
morphologies and behaviours were produced within seconds 
to many minutes (Armstrong and Hanczyc, 2013). 

Figure 3 shows an ‘oceanic’ ontology (Lee, 2011) of Biitschli 
species grouped according to observed morphological and 
behavioural typologies. The diagram represents the contex- 
tualisation of meta events between droplets with time within 
a complex field of activity. The stage is not a single reading 
of events but reflects multiple possibilities where the field 
of activity, is constructed through exploratory, graphical ap- 
proaches. The resultant diagram maps relationships in the 
system rather than invoking the classical ‘tree’ metaphor of 
classification systems, which focuses on differences rather 
than similarities between actors. The graphic is centred at 
time zero, from which concentric circles radiate, represent- 
ing an exponentially increasing series of time intervals. It 
depicts the intense self-organising activity that happens early 
on in the chemical reaction. An estimated 90% of chemi- 
cal activity is completed within five minutes of activation of 
the system, although individual droplets have been observed 
to be active as long as an hour after their genesis. A spi- 
ral that represents complexity also radiates from the origin 
around which various droplet morphologies and behaviours 



Figure 2: [Collage of movie stills by Rachel Armstrong, 
Southern University of Denmark, Odense, June 2009.] 
Range of osmotic structures produced by the Biitschli sys- 
tem. 


that indicate change in the system are grouped subjectively. 
For example, ‘oyster chains’ are distinct in appearance but 
only differ from ‘complex marine landscapes’ by the rela- 
tive degree of solid material they produce. The range of dif- 
ferent bodies produced by the Biitschli system generates a 
potential portfolio and experimental starting point for ‘soil- 
producing’ technologies - fabrics and materials that may in- 
crease the material complexity and ‘fertility’ of a landscape 
and therefore the probable occurrence of lifelike events. Such 
systems do not have any direct commercial applications but 
do begin to suggest ways of taking a first-principles approach 
towards developing ‘artificial’ soils, or other life-promoting 
synthetic media. 

Natural computing constitutes a platform that can facili- 
tate entirely new design and engineering opportunities. These 
take the form of material convergences that exist within the 
entanglements of the spontaneous flow of energy and matter. 
Some of the lively bodies form loose, reversible groupings - 
or assemblages - with each other, while others become cou- 
pled and transformed by the interactions. Natural comput- 
ing techniques also help break down some of the ontological 
barriers that set objects and systems in opposition and facil- 
itates technological convergence whereby lively bodies may 
reach tipping points that produce radical breaks and discon- 
tinuities in the system. 

Questions of scale 

Unmodified Biitschli droplets spontaneously arise at the mil- 
limeter scale and last for many minutes. However, they can 
be easily made bigger and scaled to the centimeter scale as 
well as last longer, over a course of weeks, by adding an ex- 
tract of their waste products to their body. Although these 
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Figure 3: [Diagram designed by Rachel Armstrong and drawn by Simone Ferracina, July 2012.] This diagram depicts dynamic 
droplets as ‘actors’ that operate within the many variable influences encountered in their oil field as an ontolological ‘map’ 
of events. While the diagram is drawn as a 2D topology, the field events are manifold and open up multidimensional spaces 
through their continuous interactions that shape the evolution of the system. 


agents are less lively than their original counterparts, they 
still possess the fundamental properties of dissipative sys- 
tems. For example, in this attenuated form, they can be 
programmed to produce microstructures by adding salt solu- 
tions that transform soluble carbon dioxide into an insoluble 
carbonate precipitate (figure 4). 

Physical constraints placed on the system can provoke 
a range of phenomena. For example Turing bands can be 
produced by reducing the physical dimensions of the reac- 
tion space to around 2 cm, which approximates with the 
maximum diameter possible for a modified droplet. These 
undulating configurations are the consequence of reaction- 
diffusion systems, which Alan Turing believed underpinned 
pattern formation in animals during morphogenesis, like dap- 
pling (Turing, 1952). This transformational ability was clearly 
demonstrated in this installation in Vienna at the Natural 
History Museum (figure 5). This design-led experiment sug- 
gests how environmental constraints can shape the outputs 


of complex self-organising systems and requires designers 
to consider the scale of operations and site- specificity of 
these systems. 

Natural computing design programs 

Once established, dissipative systems like the Biitschli drop- 
lets may be manipulated within a network of interactions 
between bodies by altering their internal and external condi- 
tions. However, such distinctions are over- simplistic as dis- 
sipative structures are inherently leaky and introduced events 
eventually influence the whole of a field through reaction- 
diffusion computing processes that can be shaped at multiple 
interference points. 

Internal droplet modification 

Biitschli droplets can be designed to create a range of dif- 
ferent products - or secondary forms - by adding different 
chemistries to their internal environment. For example, mi- 
crostructures may be produced at the oil/water interface by 
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Figure 4: [Photograph Rachel Armstrong, Southern Univer- 
sity of Denmark, April 2011.] Modified Biitschli droplets 
produce complex structures in the presence of mineral solu- 
tions. 



Figure 5: [Photograph Rachel Armstrong, Natural History 
Museum, Vienna, April 2011.] Modified Biitschli droplets 
exhibit Turing band pattern formation. 


the formation of insoluble, magnetic ‘magnetite’ crystals by 
adding iron II and iron III salts (Berger et al., 1999). These 
design-led experiments produce sculptural inclusion bodies 
that can be used to indicate change over time in systems and 
have been used in installation work such as The Hylozoic 
Ground (figure 6). 

External environment modification 

Changing the external chemical conditions of the medium 
can also alter the behaviour of the Biitschli system based 
on physical and chemical changes, such as surface tension 
and chemotaxis (Toyota et al., 2009). For example, adding 



Figure 6: [Photograph Rachel Armstrong, Southern Univer- 
sity of Denmark, Odense, June 2009.] Modified Biitschli 
droplets produce magnetite bodies that move through the 
droplet and produce stalagmite-like osmotic structures when 
they come in contact with iron II and iron III salts in a ratio 
of 1:2. 


ethanol, or ‘alcohol’ to the olive oil field, produces a rather 
a dramatic effect characterised by the population-scale, sud- 
den movement of the Biitschli droplets towards the alcohol 
source (figure 7). This may be explained by changes in sur- 
face tension that promote movement of the droplet dynam- 
ics, but also by reducing the viscosity of the olive oil (Arm- 
strong, 2015). 

Population scale interactions 

Perhaps surprisingly, dissipative systems are remarkably pre- 
dictable, although they produce a spectrum of outcomes that 
operate within ‘limits’ of possibility, which are imposed by 
the properties of the system and its contexts (figure 8). Dis- 
sipative structures are highly resilient and able to transform 
themselves - structurally and morphologically - according 
to changes in their interior and exterior environment. They 
can also form reversible groupings that generate the life- 
like behaviours, which account for their flexibility, robust- 
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Figure 7. [Movie still Rachel Armstrong, Southern Univer- Figure 8: [Movie still Rachel Armstrong, Southern Univer- 
sity of Denmark, Odense, June 2009.] Biitschli droplets re- s ity of Denmark, Odense, June 2009.] Spontaneous assem- 

spond to the presence of ethanol by clustering around the blage of Biitschli droplets producing osmotic structures, 

site of its addition to the olive oil medium. 


ness and environmental sensitivity. However, populations of 
dissipative structures may periodically behave unpredictably 
when a tipping point is reached and give rise to novel, emer- 
gent, complex events that cannot be deduced from their char- 
acteristic behaviours (figure 9). New ways of accurately de- 
scribing what is happening during striking phase changes 
are needed to more fully describe the continuous nature of 
change and its material complexity. Currently phase changes 
are described according to a set of recognisable meta-patterns 
that are documented over a series of time intervals. The rela- 
tional aspects of tipping points therefore escape comprehen- 
sive description and analysis because of the way the system 
is observed during these events. 

Elemental infrastructures 
Enabling flow 

Life-promoting elemental media are essential in facilitat- 
ing the dynamic exchanges that allow dissipative structures 
to persist and evade the decay towards a disordered state, 
namely: air, heat, water and earth. Such infrastructures 
help optimise the conditions of maximalism and dissipative 
adaptation, whereby replenishing environmental media as- 
sists in producing complexity and dissipating heat in a self- 
organising system. Such infrastructures that form the basis 
of our water and nutrient cycles are likely to be critical in 
making the transition from inert materials towards lifelike 



Figure 9: [Movie still Rachel Armstrong, Southern Univer- 
sity of Denmark, Odense, June 2009.] Spontaneous phase 
change in morphology and behaviour in an assemblage of 
dynamic droplets that reach an unknown chemical ‘tipping 
point’ in the system. 
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Hylozoic Ground 

The dissipative structures designed for Philip Beesley’s Hy- 
lozoic Ground installation at the 2010 Venice Architecture 
Biennale were supported by a primitive infrastructure of el- 
emental media. This jungle-like, room-sized, cybernetic, in- 
teractive mechanical matrix detected gallery visitors through 
an array of sensors that were coupled to effectors through a 
primitive neutral network. On activation the system shivered 
and raised friendly rubbery fronds of spikes as a somewhat 
disconcerting but entirely harmless greeting (figure 10). 

Modified Biitschli droplets were installed as the dissipa- 
tive system of choice, which could persist for the full 3- 
month duration of this exhibit where sustenance was pro- 
vided through an arrangement of flasks containing Venice 
lagoon water that was open to the gallery atmosphere. Here, 
Biitschli droplets were entangled with the cybernetic sys- 
tem and its environmental interactions by responding to the 
presence of carbon dioxide through the production of tiny, 
brightly coloured structures about the size of a little finger- 
nail that grew through the support provided by the liquid me- 
dia in the flasks. Walking through this installation might be 
likened to exploring inside a giant nose - where the plastic 
fronds act as sinus hairs and the ‘golden apple-like’ flasks 
are ‘smart’ snot glands that can ‘smell and taste’ the pres- 
ence of carbon dioxide. The Hylozoic Ground flasks were 
open to the air, and so enabled the on-going exchange of car- 
bon dioxide across the air/water interface and increased the 
synthetic capacity of the modified Biitschli droplets. 

Future Venice 

Natural computing techniques are explored at the urban scale 
in the Future Venice project. The foundations of the city 
were bestowed with lifelike qualities by equipping them with 
a system of dissipative structures capable of many acts of 
synthesis through their interactions with the lagoon water. 
In turn, these designed metabolic networks enable the urban 
fabric to literally fight back against the damaging effects of 
natural elements in a struggle for survival - and therefore 
secure its longevity. 

The dissipative system took the form of a series of dy- 
namic droplets with a range of different chemical programs. 
Their metabolic interactions were demonstrated in the labo- 
ratory and experimentally designed to ‘converse’ with the 
lagoon environment. The combined interactions of these 
programmable droplets was to produce an accretion tech- 
nology that is mediated at the interface between the lagoon 
water and the dynamic droplets. The watery infrastructure 
of the city provides the specially engineered droplets with an 
abundant flow of nutrients such as, dissolved carbon dioxide 
and minerals, whereby the collective action of the droplets 
forms an artificial garden reef underneath the city’s foun- 
dations. This gradually creates a solid structure that spreads 



Figure 10: [Photograph Rachel Armstrong, Canadian pavil- 
ion, Architecture Biennale, Venice, August 2010.] The Hy- 
lozoic Ground installation is a cybernetic matrix that inte- 
grates a range of different dynamic chemistries to aesthet- 
ically and functionally complement the dynamic processes 
that inform architect Philip Beesley’s installation. Here, 
chemical organs containing modified Biitschli droplets are 
open to the air and produce solid carbonate microsculptures 
in response to the presence of carbon dioxide. 



Figure 11: [Photograph Rachel Armstrong, Canalside 
Venice, August 2010.] Stromatolite-like formations in the 
Venetian canals are shaped over time to produce mineralised 
materials. 
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Venice’s point load over a much broader base. Consequently 
Venice is prevented from sinking so quickly into the soft 
mud that it has been founded on (figure 11). A natural ver- 
sion of this accretion process is observed around the lagoon 
side and the canals, which is orchestrated by the native ma- 
rine wildlife. Potentially, dynamic droplets could work along- 
side these organisms to co-construct an architecture that is 
mutually beneficial to the marine ecology and the city. 

Importantly, should the environmental conditions change 
and the lagoon dries out - say for example, Pietro Tiatini and 
his colleagues succeed in anthropogenically lifting the city 
by pumping seawater into its deflated aquifers (Teatini et al., 
2011), or if when the MOSES gates are raised in 2014 the 
native ecology reaches a catastrophic tipping point (Water- 
technology.net, 2015) - then the natural computer, which 
consists of the Venice waterways and the smart droplets, 
can follow a different program and re-appropriate its ac- 
tions. Specifically, as the waters subside droplets coat the 
woodpiles in a downwards direction with a protective layer 
of ‘biocrete’ that stops them rotting when they are exposed 
to the air - instead of spreading outwards to form a reef. 

Potentially natural computing processes could be applied 
to the whole bioregion of Venice. Facilitated by flowing 
water, the right kinds of metabolisms and spatial programs 
could give rise to tactics that generate, new relationships be- 
tween natural and artificial agents. These may become the 
bedrock for forging life-promoting, synthetic ecologies. In 
this context natural computing enables a constant flux be- 
tween fabric, space, structure and location. The outputs of 
the system do not imitate Nature but work as an alternative 
kind of life-promoting system - using a common chemi- 
cal language based in physics and chemistry that is shared 
with the natural world. The idea of self-assembly in the 
production of materials and life-like architectures creates 
a potential commercialisable portfolio of solutions to deal 
with rising sea levels in coastal areas, bio-compatible ma- 
terials, architectures that can deal with wet conditions and 
self-repairing systems. None of these possibilities have been 
formally productised but are informing further experimental 
research. 

Yet, the design-led experiments that inform Future Venice 
do not propose to be a complete solution for the city’s pre- 
carious future - or indeed erase our legacy of environmental 
woes. They do not attempt to ‘solve’ the inevitable changes 
that accompany a lively environment but open up the pos- 
sibility of new approaches in addressing complex environ- 
mental events. Such dynamic practices generate new pos- 
sibilities for metropolitan environments beyond the city of 
Venice. When adequately perfused by elemental infrastruc- 
tures, they enable designers and engineers to regard urban 
landscapes as sites for pulsating, vibrating, transforming, 
flowing materials that may produce new kinds of experi- 
ences and spaces for innovation and inhabitation. 


Building material complexity 

To sustain the liveliness of an environment, a network needs 
to be prevented from reaching equilibrium. Technologies 
such as, continuous flow systems facilitate the persistence 
of dissipative structures (Graziani et al., 1976), where the 
increased complexity provided by these enriched environ- 
ments also attenuates the participating bodies from reaching 
thermodynamic equilibrium. The infrastructural design of a 
dissipative system is therefore as important as the choice of 
oscillator system within it. 

While dynamic droplets are supported in a free and open 
elemental medium like water, gels provide a matrix where 
water can move through structure. Gels provide the sub- 
strates for experimental systems that help investigate the kind 
of infrastructural support to facilitate the free flow of water, 
matter and air through the space. While their structure is 
nowhere near as complex as a cell milieu, or terrestrial soils, 
they create a set of conditions, such as diffusion and gradient 
formation, which provide an open system for experimenting 
on persistent dissipative structures. 

Of particular interest in this context, Fiesegang rings can 
demonstrate the generation of complexity within gels - a 
phenomenon that was discovered in the 19th century in de- 
veloping photographic plate technology (Fiesegang, 1896). 
The system is produced by soluble salts introduced into ‘ac- 
tivated’ (alkaline) gels that move sequentially as soluble and 
insoluble complexes through the matrix under the influence 
of gravity. The complex chemistries produced through ac- 
tivated gel systems were visualised in the Hylozoic Ground 
installation through Fiesegang ring plates. These specially 
constructed narrow containers marked the passage of chem- 
ical time by the coupling and clustering of their dynamic 
chemical interactions. 

Gel-based infrastructures facilitate natural computing strate- 
gies to generate increasingly complex interfaces that, through 
a range of differential physical and chemical phenomena, 
are rolled and folded in time, like embryonic plates. They 
demonstrate the multi dimensionality - or spatial nature - of 
natural computing that is also shaped through its historical 
events and contexts. These design-led experiments highlight 
the need for further research and development in the under- 
standing of the development of dynamic elemental media 
and how these may be structured within a range of contexts 
- such as in under-imagined spaces within buildings like fa- 
cades, cavity walls and underfloors - in which lifelike tech- 
nologies and events may be desired e.g. in the production of 
chemical heating systems through composting processes. 

6 Artificial’ soils as a potential origins of life 
sciences research discipline 

While gels may prolong the actions of natural computing for 
days, or even months, persistent complex exchanges within 
the structure of matter are most successfully embodied in the 
story of soil, which enabled life to make the transition from 
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Figure 12: [Photograph, Rachel Armstrong, Hylozoic 
Ground installation, Venice Architecture Biennale 2010.] 
Clusters of vertically mounted Liesegang ring plates were 
introduced as a time-based chemical system in the Hylozoic 
Ground matrix, like the bark of a tree. 


a watery, to a land based environment. The Earth was not 
‘born’ with soil but has acquired its living web of relation- 
ships over the millennia (Logan, 2007), which form living 
bodies on a geological scale. Soils are integrating infras- 
tructures on an architectural scale and attractors of terres- 
trial life. They enable materials to be transformed in the free 
flow of elemental systems through their bodies, such as air, 
water, heat and matter. This innate complexity may have 
been key to biogenesis, which has been recently suggested 
in work with clays that act as biotic catalysts, such as mont- 
morillonite (Hanczyc et al., 2003). Indeed, William Bryant 
Logan proposes ‘the clay code’ is “more complex than either 
the genetic code or human language ” (Logan, 2007, pl27). 

Yet soils are more than just their chemical ingredients, 
they are a highly structured spatial system and processing 
platform that promotes lifelike and living systems. They 
possess a reticular network of channels and spaces through 
which elemental systems can readily flow. The journey and 
topology of these labyrinthine spaces plays an important role 
in provoking complexity in the matter that passes through 
- and even becomes assimilated by - the soil body. This 
means that within a soil structure, matter is processed dif- 
ferentially and substrates are subject to different conditions 
depending on their position within the soil matrix. While we 
take many of these operations for granted in a terrestrial con- 
text, their complex spatial and chemical relationships are es- 
sential for generating the sustained metabolic networks that 
form our ecologies. Notably, the matter that passes into a 
soil system also becomes an integral part of the soil body - 
not just structurally but also physiologically. 

The active spatial programming of soils through physio- 


logical processes was documented by Charles Darwin, who 
observed that earthworms were responsible for the move- 
ment of large stones into the earth. In this context, worms 
acted as a kind of local 3D printer system. They obtained 
the printing material by removing dirt from underneath the 
rocks and then re-depositing it on to the surface as casts. 
The stones therefore sunk into the ground faster than gravity 
alone (Darwin, 2007). 

Conjecturally, soils may be considered as a production 
platform for dissipative structures, elemental matrices and 
natural computing tactics, which collectively contribute to a 
process of dynamic complexification. The strategic manipu- 
lation of these relationships may increase the probable emer- 
gence of lifelike systems - but also sustain and propagate 
them once they have arisen. Indeed, the production of ‘arti- 
ficial’ soils may be regarded as an appropriate area for sci- 
entific research in the origins of life portfolio - and may pro- 
vide new insights into generating environments in which the 
persistence of lifelike events becomes increasingly likely. 

Conclusion 

While origins of life sciences have generally been regarded 
as blue-sky sciences, the insights developed in the late 20th 
century have enabled designers to work with lifelike prop- 
erties and non-equilibrium material systems. The origins of 
life sciences may help us deal with more complex and dy- 
namic physical realm, where the process of discovery, lan- 
guage generations and cultural contingency can greatly en- 
rich developing practices. Together, design and the origins 
of life sciences may generate new technological platforms 
that can produce a new portfolio of solutions - where ‘life’ 
itself may not be regarded as the only end point of research 
but is part of a whole new range of technical systems that 
increase environmental liveliness in an ecological era. 
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Hybrid Forms (2015) 
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Artist Statement 

Hybrid Forms is a new work created for ECAL 2015, and 
represents the latest stage in a series of work called Cellular 
Forms. Inspired by Alan Turing, Ernst Haeckel and D'Arcy 
Thompson, these works use simplified biological models of 
morphogenesis to explore the generation of complex three 
dimensional structures. 

Each form starts with a small initial ball of cells which is 
incrementally developed over time, adding iterative layers of 
complexity to the structure. The aim is to create forms 
emergently from the interactions between individual cells, 
exploring generic similarities between many different shapes 
in nature rather than emulating any particular organism. The 
process reveals universal archetypal forms that can come from 
growth-like processes rather than top-down externally 
engineered design. 

Cell division is controlled by accumulated nutrient levels. 
When the level in a cell exceeds a given threshold the cell 
divides, and various parameters control how both the parent 
and daughter cells re-connect to their immediate neighbours. 
Rules can also be adjusted for how nutrient is created, such as 
by being randomly uniformly created by each cell, or by 
incident light rays creating nutrient in cells hit by photons. 
Nutrient can also be allowed to flow to adjacent cells. The 
simulation process is repeated over thousands of iterations and 
millions of particles, with typical final structures having over 
fifty million cells. 

A number of internal forces affect the structures, including 
linear and torsion springs between connected cells. Additional 
forces repel cells that are in close proximity but are not 
directly connected. This creates tensions within the structures 
that induce them to change shape dynamically, with surfaces 
naturally folding into complex organic forms. 

In these 'hybrid' structures diversity is introduced by using 
two cell types, with different parameters controlling things 
such as rate of growth and the forces that mediate interaction 
between the cells. This causes many different types of 
complex structures to form as regions with different cell types 
interact with each other. 


A wide set of variations arise from small changes to the rules 
governing the systems, with selection of forms based on 
aesthetic considerations rather than optimizing a conventional 
fitness function. All resultant motion as well as shape is 
genuinely emergent, since the simulation rules only dictate 
interactions between adjacent cells in the structures. 

Medium 

Four high definition video streams with accompanying audio. 
16 minutes. 


Biography 

Andy Lomas is a digital artist and Emmy award winning 
supervisor of computer generated effects. Cellular Forms is 
the latest part of Morphogenetic Creations: a series of work 
which explores how complex organic structures, such as those 
seen in nature, can be the emergent generative products of 
growth processes. 

In 2014 Cellular Forms won The Lumen Prize Gold Award, as 
well as the Best Artwork Award from the A-Eye exhibition at 
AISB-50, and an Honorary Mention from the jury at the Ars 
Electronica Festival. 

He has had work exhibited in over 50 joint and solo 
exhibitions, including SIGGRAPH, the Japan Media Arts 
Festival, the Ars Electronica Festival, the Los Angeles Center 
for Digital Art and the Centro Andaluz de Arte 
Contemporaneo. He has work in the D'Arcy Thompson Art 
Fund Collection, and was selected by Saatchi Online to 
contribute to a special exhibition in the Zoo Art Fair at the 
Royal Academy of Arts. 

His production credits include Walking With Dinosaurs, 
Matrix: Revolutions, Matrix: Reloaded, Over the Hedge, The 
Tale of Despereaux, Avatar, and he received Emmys for his 
work on The Odyssey (1997) and Alice in Wonderland 
(1999). 
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Abstract 

Endothelial cells (ECs) line blood vessels and exhibit dramatic 
plasticity and diversity of form/behavior at the individual and 
collective cell levels. ECs coordinate in space and time to 
extend new blood vessel networks into tissues low in oxygen. 
Using examples from our integrated research program, we will 
descrive how the Artificial Life perspective and approaches can 
be utilized to drive entirely new experimental biology based 
discoveries by capitalizing on the emergent behavior, predictive 
capacity and testable nature of agent-based models in close 
combination with in vitro and in vivo experiments. 

Introduction 

We can learn a great deal about real endothelial cells (ECs) by 
watching the interaction of simulated ECs in the “Virtual Lab” 
as they collectively generate new and unexpected tissue-level 
dynamics. This is detailed in our recent perspectives article 
(Bentley et al 2014a) and can be illustrated by drawing 
parallels with the thought-provoking robotic humans 
(androids) in Philip K. Dick’s novel “Do Androids Dream of 
Electric Sheep?”. In both the book and the film adaptation 
(Ridley Scott’s “Bladerunner”) android behavior serves as a 
mirror to view, question and understand human behavior. 
Taking the Electric sheep/Bladerunner analogy further, we 
aspire to study “rogue simulant cells”, instantiated with 
mutations and/or let loose within untested pathological 
environments. Their unexpected aberrant behavior, we will 
show, can provide solid predictions, for new in vitro and in 
vivo experiments, providing insight into mechanisms behind 
maladapted behavior of real ECs and therapeutic strategies. 

Results 

Understanding how, when, and why individual ECs 
coordinate their decisions to change shape, move and interact 
in order to grow functional blood vessel networks 
(“angiogenesis”) in relation to the myriad of dynamic 
environmental signals around them, is key to understanding 
normal and pathological blood vessel behavior. This is a 
complex, spatial and temporal problem, however. Each cell’s 
individual autonomy in determining its own, time-variable 
behavior is not easy to extrapolate from everyday 
experimental techniques, which often provide instead 
averaged or static, population-level data. Here, we will show, 
using several examples from our published and unpublished 


research, that agent-based models of endothelial cell dyamics 
integrated with in vitro and in vivo experimentation, can lead 
to new mechanistic insight into normal and abnormal 
cancerous/retinopathy blood vessel growth. We explictly 
consider the role of individual EC embodiment, active 
perception, heterogeneous vs homogeneous collective 
dynamics, pattern formation processes and counter-intuitive 
emergence from feedback in controller networks (Bentley et 
al 2008, 2014b, 2014c). 

We no longer see the big challenge ahead as whether or not 
simulations that capture aspects of cellular systems can be 
built. This has been achieved. The challenge we set ourselves 
is: can we gain novel, experimentally relevant insight with 
simulations, that when tested will generate new insights for 
the experimental biology community as well as for theoretical 
biologists and the ALife community. We will discuss the 
practical approaches and guidelines we employ to meet this 
challenge (detailed in Bentley et al 2014a). 

Conclusions 

Alife is a perfect mindset and perspective with which to 
understand spatial autonomous adaptive behavior of cells in 
biological systems such as the vasculature. If we take care to 
be rigorous in how we callibrate our models to biological data 
and make clear experimentally testable predictions, we can 
drive experimental biology forward. Learning from the 
insightful, but segregated Androids in Philip K Dick’s novel, 
if we can overcome our cultural differences and integrate our 
knowledge better between artifical and natural systems, we 
can together tackle the full and complex array of mechanisms 
driving coordinated cell behaviors in living systems. 
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Abstract 

Physarum polycephalum slime mould can modify polyaniline 
(PANI) features due to its internal activity. We created 
networks with different conductivity made by the slime mould 
on PANI substrates. Thus, Physarum’ s growth results in 
changing the conductivity state of PANI layers, providing 
negative and positive patterning of the samples. A 
spectrophotometric scanner is here exploited to investigate and 
characterize the effects coming out from the interaction 
between Physarum polycephalum and PANI. The latter is an 
electro-chromic polymer that vary its colour and conductive 
properties according to its redox state. 

Introduction 

Physarum polycephalum slime mould is attracting interest of 
scientists, not only biologists, because of its incredible features 
and adapting capabilities. Indeed, since many years, it has been 
the object of studies in the field of unconventional computing, 
(Gale et al. 2013), networks modelling and development 
(Nakagaki et al. 2004), biorobotics (Mayne et al. 2013), and 
biochemistry (Romeo et al. 2015). Physarum polycephalum 
slime mould is a single cell organism with many nuclei 
dispersed in the cytoplasm. It belongs to the family of 
Myxomycetes, Physarales species, taxonomically classified as 
Protozoas or, simply, slime mould (Ratzel et al. 2013). In 
nature it feeds on bacteria and decaying organic materials and 
needs darkness, humidity and a temperature around 25-27°C. 
Therefore, the abovementioned characteristics have to be 
considered in order to properly culture a colony in a laboratory. 
Physarum polycephalum can be, thus, cultivated on agar gel or 
wet towels kept in a dark and humid chamber and fed with oat- 
flakes. Moreover, to ensure its safety, the colony has to be 
periodically replanted to a new fresh substrate (agar or towels). 
Physarum polycephalum life is characterized by different 
phases (Stephenson et al. 2000): sporulation, sclerotium and 
plasmodium. The first is the reproduction phase, exploited by 
meiosis and fructification; the second is the dormant phase, a 
sort of hibernation during which the mould protect itself from 
not proper environmental conditions. The latter, plasmodium, 
is the vegetative form of slime mould; during this phase the 
organism is more active and moves searching for food. It 
appears as a yellowish multinuclear mass of protoplasm, a 
single cell with a myriad of nuclei, able to regenerate 


autonomously, even cutting a part away. Therefore, it has not a 
fixed mass, but it continuously changes its shape as a function 
of the spatial food distribution; indeed, it has been also 
demonstrated its capability of choosing not only the closest but 
also the most nutritional food sources from a buffet (Latty et al. 
2009). Figure 1 shows an example of the abovementioned 
feature. Its foraging behaviour consists in the formation of 
optimized networks (Bonifaci et al. 2012) of protoplasmic 
tubes branching towards nutrients. However, in the case of 
food abundance it tends to stasis creating “pancakes -like” 
structures that enwrapped the whole food allowing 
phagocytosis (Golderer et al. 2001). These are astonishing 
features for a simple amoeba. In addition, as its name suggest, 
it produces a certain amount of slime, an extracellular 
polysaccharide (Simon et al. 1970) working as a sort of 
“external brain”. The slime allows Physarum polycephalum to 
remember already trodden paths, in order to not retrace them 
when seeking for food or other attractants (Nakagaki et al. 
2001). The protoplasmic veins of plasmodium’ s network 
consist in a two phases sol-gel medium. The external, more 
rigid, gel is the ectoplasm and contains the sol, more fluid 
endoplasm (Wohlfarth-Bottermann, 1974) which is transported 
by means of proteins present in the ectoplasm, the actomiosins. 
The latter, by contracting, generates high-pressure gradients 
that push the endoplasm forward allowing locomotion of the 
whole organism, in the so called shuttle streaming mechanism 
(Matsumoto et al. 2008). The way by which Physarum feels 
attractors and food in a certain direction, as well as the 
individuation of the forces involved in the locomotion of this 
organism, are still unknown. In this interesting scenario, we 
exploited Physarum' s capability of creating networks 
(Shirikawa and Gunji, 2007) to pattern polyaniline (PANI) 
samples. 

PANI is a redox electro-chromic polymer widely studied, also 
by authors for organic memristive device realizations (Erokhin 
and Fontana, 2011). Moreover, a spectrophotometer device has 
also been used to get evidence of the modifications induced by 
the mould on the PANI samples. In this work, we found a 
method by which it is possible to characterize Physarum' 's 
networks by electrical and spectrophotometric measurements,. 
The latter, built by the mould onto PANI substrate, were 
transferred, as a lithographic process, on PANI itself. 
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Therefore, we finally project Physarum done networks on the 
PANI layer. 



Figure 1: Optical microscope image of Physarum polycephalum on 
Agar nutrient gel, in this case it is clearly visible that the mould is 
creating a sort of “pancake-like” structure growing in all directions 
homogeneously. Thus demonstrating its shape is a function of 
spatial food distribution. 


Materials and methods 

Physarum culture 

Physarum polycephalum slime mould, as mentioned in the 
introduction section, was cultured in dark and humid chamber 
at room temperature. The colony was maintained in Petri 
dishes with agar 1.5% non nutrient gel, fed with oat-flakes and 
periodically replanted to a new fresh agar. 

Spectrophotometer 

The device (Dimonte et al. 2015), a spectrophotometric 
scanner, is generally exploited in the art and restoration fields, 
being able to appreciate chromatic differences with high spatial 
resolution between points. The instrument produces an image 
consisting in an ordered collection of the spectral reflectance 
factors of each pixel. 

The spectrophotometer here used is composed of a 
transmission spectrometer (Imspector V8 manufactured by 
Specim, Finland) designed for a 2/3 inch CCD sensor equipped 
with a 25 pm entrance slit and covering the 400-^780 nm 
spectral range with a spectral resolution of about 2 nm. The 
spectrometer is coupled to a monochrome 2/3 inch CCD matrix 
chill digital camera (Hamamatsu C4742-12bit, 1280x1024 
pixels, 9 f/sec) while a collecting lens (Computar TEC-M55 
designed for a 2/3 inch sensor) focalizes the painting on the 
plane of the entrance slit. The illumination is obtained by 
means of two 150 W halogen lamps whose light is filtered 
preventing the illumination of the painting. The digital camera 
is interfaced to a PC by means of a 12 bit frame grabber 
(Mutech MV 1000). A software program drives the scanner, 
acquires data of a strip of the scene and allows to save its 
image as a spectral image. The program is implemented to 
reproduce the colours on a calibrated CRT monitor. The light is 


dispersed by the spectrometer and focalized in the plane, 
containing the sensor of the camera. The spectrometer has a 1 : 1 
image magnification then, the image of the input is focalized 
on the pixel rows of the sensor, while its position along the 
vertical axis of the sensor, depends on the light wavelength. 
White light in the range 40(H780 nm enterig into the device 
fills the whole sensor. The acquisition of one frame of the 
digital camera can be thought as the acquisition of the 
reflectance spectra of each pixels of the strip of the painting. 

Polyaniline samples 

Polyaniline is a redox electrochromic polymer, discovered in 
1985 (Kang et al. 1998). Its main feature is represented by a 
high conductivity difference between the conductive, green, 
oxidized state and the insulating, blue reduced one (Bredas et 
al. 1985). The transition depends on the doping degree.lt is 
reversible and can be achieved by chemical treatment (i.e. 
water or basic solutions for reducing and acid chloride for 
oxidazing) or by proper voltage application (Berzina et al. 
2007). Emeraldine base polyaniline was purchased from Sigma 
(Mn ca. 100,000). The deposition of the active PANI layer was 
carried out with a KSV 5000 LB trough, using a Langmuir- 
Schaefer technique. Pure water, purified with a Milli-Q system, 
with a resistivity of 18.2 MQcm, serves as the subphase 
(Dimonte 2 et al. 2014). Polyaniline powder was dissolved in 1- 
methyl-2-pyrrolidonesNMPd and carefully filtered. The real 
concentration of the solution was determined and then NMP 
was added to achieve the final concentration of 0.2 mg/ml. 


Oxygen-Containing Plasma Treatment 

The treatment has been performed with a Plasma Matrix 
bdiscom machine with a 10 min exposure at 99 W. This allows 
us to remove PANI from the areas of the samples not covered 
by mould’s network. 

Optical measurements 

The samples have been characterized by means of an optical 
microscope Leica D300. In addition, it was also fundamental, 
at the final state of the work, to make proper contacts of the 
PANI networks by means of micro -manipulating tips. 

Electrical characterizations 

The electrical conductivity of the PANI networks was recorded 
by means of a Keithley 2400 SourceMeters and two 
micromanipulators ending with tungsten tips. 


Experiments and Results 

Polyaniline samples were prepared by depositing 40 
molecular layers of PANI on glass substrates by Langmiur- 
Shaefer technique (see material and methods); afterward the 
layer was doped by HC1 treatment. 

We put 2 pi blob of Physarum polycephalum in the centre 
of a glass with deposited PANI film and attractors (oat flakes) 
at the external boundaries, to stimulate the mould in exploring 
the sample. Therefore, Physarum polycephalum , spanning 
towards the food sources in 8-12 hours, created networks on 
the polymer substrate as it is shown in Figure 2a). 
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The sample was then transferred to open air and light 
conditions to let Physarum enter in the sclerotic phase and, 
consequently, maintain unvaried the designed network. 
Subsequently, we applied Oxygen plasma to remove PANI 
in all samples areas not covered by the mould. 



Figure 2 Optical microscope photograph of a network created by 
Physarum polycephalum on PANI sample before (part a) and after 
(part b) oxygen plasma treatment. 


The result is shown in Figure 2b). The reported picture 
allows to conclude that the performed treatment did not 
destroy the network and the sclerotized mould stays 
attached to the surface without obvious damages. 
Successively, the mould was removed from the support 
surface by dipping the sample in water and than washing it 
gently. As expected, underneath the sclerotium we have 
found the PANI network. The PANI was doped to transfer it 
into conductive state by acid treatment (see materials and 
methods), we then contacted the channels of the network by 
means of micro-manipulating tips connected to a 
measurement station and verified that the most of channels 
were rather conductive with a calculated resistance in the 
range of 24-70 MOhm depending on the tested areas. Figure 
3 shows the analysis scheme developed on the typical 
patterned samples. In particular it is clearly visible the green 
polyaniline network designed by Physarum. 



\ 



Figure 3: The part above shows an optical microscope photograph 
of an analyzed sample after Oxygen Plasma treatment and removal 
of the mold. The 2 black tips are the contact points for electrical 
characterization and the resulting value is 24 MQ. In the part 
below, the spectrum refers to the point “a” signed in the image. 
Since the picture is a collection of spectra, it is possible to obtain 
spectra from lines or areas by selecting them directly on the image. 
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The latter can be considered as a type of lithography. Thw 
pattern, created during the slime mold growth can be 
transferred on the PANI layer, developed by the oxygen plasma 
and realizing the conductivity patterning after the acid 
treatment doping. Moreover, micromanipulating tips allow 
contacting the channels, one at a time, and checking the 
conductivity in desairable channels. The point marked on the 
image corresponds to the spectrum below. Indeed, after 
electrical characterizations, samples were measured with 
spectrophotometer and data have been elaborated considering 
pure polyaniline film as a reference. 


Conclusions 

The study here presented shows interesting results and opens 
many possible developments. Considering the non- 
invasiveness of the spectral analysis method (no influence on 
the conductivity variations), it will be possible to perform 
measurements in real time, characterizing the network during 
the motion of Physarum polycephalum. Therefore, we 
connected the growth of the slime mould with a variation of 
optical and electrical properties of the sub-layer (Dimonte et al. 
2014). Here, putting a step forward, we demonstrated not only 
that Physarum polycephalum induces redox reactions, but also 
we exploited Physarum polycephalum’ s network as a 
lithographic mask. Therefore, we found and elaborated a 
technique by which it is possible to design conductive channels 
of polyaniline. Moreover, we applied the spectral imaging 
method for characterizing the patterned polyaniline surfaces 
formed during the Physarum polycephalum growth. 
Considering such kind of images, it is possible to appreciate 
chromatic differences with high spatial resolution between 
space-separated points. This is an important feature for the 
characterization of the grown networks of Physarum 
polycephalum. Therefore, the spectrophotometric scanner is 
here exploited in a non-conventional context, but it helps us to 
visualize the interactions between the growing mould and 
polyaniline layer. 
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Abstract 

Slime mould has been proven to be a fruitful living substrate 
for implementing a wide range of computing circuits from 
computational geometry to collision-based logical circuits to 
robot control. It is apparent, however, that constructing work- 
ing real-time universal processors from the slime mould is 
non-trivial task. We explore here similarities between de- 
velopment of slime mould protoplasmic tubes, transportation 
of cytoplasm inside the tubes and dynamics of propagating 
patterns in cellular automata. Based on these analogies we 
will propose computing devices realisable in the living slime 
mould. 

Keywords: unconventional computing, slime mould, mobile 
localizations, competing patterns, logic gates, tubes, cellular 
automata. 

Preliminaries 

Slime mould Physarum polycephalum is a syncytial single 
celled eukaryotic organism that is macroscopic in scale and 
possesses many thousands of nuclei. Both slime mould 
behaviour patterns and intracellular processes can be in- 
terpreted as expressions of unconventional computation. 
Achieving motility by the contraction of muscle proteins 
which drive cytoplasmic flows (cytoplasmic streaming), P. 
polycephalum may navigate between spatially distributed 
nutrient sources, forming an efficient, interconnected net- 
works of tubular structures (protoplasmic ‘tubes’) in its 
wake which comprise the body of the cell. 

Recently, a number of relevant and interesting ex- 
periments were performed to simulate computations and 
other slime mould phenomena (Adamatzky, 2010), includ- 
ing logic gates (Adamatzky et al., 2010), spacial logi- 
cal gates (Schumann and Adamatzky, 2011), optically- 
coupled logic gates (Mayne and Adamatzky, 2015), hy- 
bridised slime mould (Mayne and Adamatzky, 2013), mi- 
crofluidic logic gates (Adamatzky and Schubert, 2014), os- 
cillators (Adamatzky, 2014), and to a number of diverse 
Physarum machines (Adamatzky, 2009). Several of them 
were implemented with specific initial conditions, where 
chemoattractants were used to control the slime mould prop- 
agation and modify topology of its protoplasmic networks. 


We will discuss draw analogies between cytoplasm trans- 
portation inside the protoplasmic tubes, growth of the tubes 
and patterns growing in one- and two-dimensional cellular 
automata and speculate on what kind of computational de- 
vices can be mapped from the field of cellular automaton 
computing to slime mould computing devices. 

Cytoplasm, protoplasmic tubes, and logic gates 

A number of different logic gates derivations were reported 
with slime mould including conventional logic gates (Tsuda 
et al., 2004), ballistic logic gates (Adamatzky, 2010), ar- 
tificial adders (Jones and Adamatzky, 2010), spatial logic 
gates (Schumann and Adamatzky, 2011), frequency logic 
gates (Adamatzky et al., 2014), microfluidic logical gates 
(Adamatzky and Schubert, 2014) and optically-coupled 
logic gates (Mayne and Adamatzky, 2015). Typically, the 
stream of information in these propagations are controlled 
on some T, Y, X, C, K, H -shaped junctions, or some variant 
of junctions (some samples are illustrated in Fig. 1). Fol- 
lowing this principles, we can explore a kind of computa- 
tion based in competing patterns that can be extrapolated to 
slime mould quickly. 


(a) (b) 

Figure 1 : Photographs of exemplar slime mould computing 
landscapes implementations, (a) X junctions, (b) K junc- 
tions. 

Cytoplasmic streaming and concurrent propagation of 
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plasmodial tubes along junctions are commonly used in de- 
signs of logic gates. In unstimulated, vegetative plasmodia, 
the organism will propagate towards a food source and cy- 
toplasmic flows oscillate rhythmically through the hydrody- 
namic core of plasmodial tubes to distribute the absorbed 
nutrients. Where internalised substances are used to rep- 
resent data, cytoplasmic streaming may be influenced ex- 
perimentally by external stimuli (tactile, optical etc.) which 
will usually reduce local flow in a tube for several minutes. 
This principle has been used in the fabrication of some of the 
aforementioned Physarum logic devices. In existing designs 
of slime mould-based devices the topology of protoplasmic 
tubes is determined by configurations of attractants and re- 
pellents. 



Figure 2: Idealised MAJORITY gate implemented in non- 
linear media (computing patterns) in artificial tubes (as net- 
works in slime mould protoplasmic tubes). 


Cytoplasmic flow is difficult to influence in any other 
way, however, as plasmodial behaviour is determined by 
myriad external and internal factors. In compensation for 
this, an opportunity to represent binary values can be re- 
alised by searching for symmetries in flow patterns through 
which simple logic gates by pattern propagation may be im- 
plemented (Martinez et al., 2008), (Martinez et al., 2010). 
The representation is simple in the first instance as cytoplas- 
mic streaming must be controlled as a symmetric stream or 
asymmetric (zero or one). In this way, a number of log- 
ical gates can be implemented following a truth table. A 
salient limitation of this model is, however, that plasmodial 
tubes are fixed and cannot be removed easily. To solve 
this situation we can work with cascaded logic gates im- 
plemented by analogy with cellular automata, and although 
cellular automata dynamics seems simple from their own 
definition, they are powerful tools in simulating complex 
or chaotic systems. Cellular automata have been demon- 
strated to be as powerful as Turing machines and there are 
a number of cellular automata capable of universal compu- 
tation (Adamatzky, 2002), (Hey, 1998), (Mitchell, 2001), 
(Martinez et al., 2013), (Wolfram, 1984). 



Figure 3: Device 5400/DM5400/DM7400 Quad 2-Input 
NAND Gates modified to works with majority gates 
based competing patterns. 
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Conventional AND, OR, NOT gates are relatively easy to 
implement in the Life-like cellular automata (Martinez et 
al., 2010). However, when implementing non-serial logical 
gates it is more convenient to work with MAJORITY gates, 
as they can be extrapolated to slime mould in a more realis- 
tic way (these kind of gates are used recurrently in quantum 
dots cellular automata, see (Gregory et al., 1999)). Figure 2 
shows how a majority gate operates. In this case, these 
patterns will are encoded within the interior of protoplas- 
mic tubes. We can utilise the scheme to design a modified 
chip related to 7400 chip from National semiconductor web 
site. Device 5400/DM5400/DM7400 Quad 2-Input NAND 
Gates http : / /www . icpdf . com/NS C_dat a sheet/ 
DM54 0 0_pdf_54 62 4 5/, but with four MAJORITY and 
NOT gates instead of four NAND gates, working with three 
independent inputs per gate on 18 pins. This circuit is de- 
signed and illustrated in Figure 3. This way, each MAJOR- 
ITY gate produces outputs depending of the 3 -input values 
(eight possibilities Fig. 2). Additionally, the NOT gate can 
be implemented in circuits of competing patterns dynamics, 
as it was done in hot ice computers (Adamatzky, 2009). 

Plasmodial tube and circular computation 

By loading the plasmodium with a range of nanomaterials 
(metallic particles, fluorescent latex beads etc.) via vesic- 
ular endocytosis or microinjection, plasmodial bioelectrical 
activity may be altered and collisions between fluorescent 
particles may be observed, both of which may be used to 
represent information storage and processing (Mayne et al., 
2011), (Mayne and Adamatzky, 2013). Figure 4 shows two 
snapshots of the particles travelling and colliding with sta- 
tionary or mobile elements. 


(a) (b) 

Figure 4: Confocal micrographs showing microscopic flu- 
orescent particle dynamics in the P. polycephalum plas- 
modium (a) Particles traveling diagonally through the en- 
doplasm of a plasmodial tube, and (b) shows the ex- 
act instant where an interaction is given. (Images cap- 
tured from the video https : / /www . youtube . com/ 
wat ch?v=nYLmlFlV4sQ) 

Hypothetically, therefore, a number of plasmodial tubes 
carrying interacting exogenous particles may be used to de- 
sign a digital circuit able to perform a computable func- 


tion. Towards implementing such a system, two difficul- 
ties must be overcome: first, to control collisions between 
individual or groups of particles, and second, to reproduce 
and synchronise such a reactions periodically. These can be 
tackled by using our designs of cellular automata collider 
(Martinez et al., 2011) and approaches in computing with 
rings (Martinez et al., 2012). 

An evolution space of one-dimensional cellular automata 
is able to produce particles, gliders, that emerge in com- 
plex patterns with a unique identity (period, speed, mass, 
volume, displacement). In this way, a number of particles 
are coded as regular expressions that can be manipulated to 
represent collisions and a number of nano component de- 
signs: computable devices, nano- structures, solitons, more 
complex particles, and beyond. 





Figure 5: Representation of abstract particles in a one- 
dimensional cellular automata cyclotron. 

Designs for computing these tubes follow a princi- 
ple based on an unconventional computing representation 
paradigm (Mills, 2008). In this way, Fredkin and Toffoli 
have developed a concept of a general-purpose computation 
based on ballistic interactions between quanta of informa- 
tion that are represented by abstract particles (Fredkin and 
Toffoli, 2002). The Boolean states of logical variables are 
represented by balls or atoms, which preserve their iden- 
tity when they collide with each other. Their ‘billiard-ball 
model’ of computation utilises underpinning mechanics of 
elastically colliding balls and mirrors reflecting the balls’ 
trajectories. Later, Margolus proposed a special class of 
cellular automata which implement the billiard-ball model. 
Margolus’ partitioned cellular automata exhibited computa- 
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Figure 6: Cellular automata tube computing a simple oscillator simulating a structure such a carbon or graphene nanotube based 
particle collisions. Simulation done with DDLab (Dynamics Discrete Lab, http : //www . ddlab . org (Wuensche, 2011). 
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tional universality because they simulated Fredkin gate via 
collision of soft spheres (Margolus, 2002). 

Basic functions with two input arguments u and v can be 
expressed via collision between two localizations as shown 
in Fig. 6: 

1. f(u , v) = c, fusion. 

2. f(u , v) = u + v, interaction and subsequent change of 

state. 

3. fi(u , v) i — y (u, v ) identity, solitonic collision. 

4. f r (u , v) i— (u, iz) reflection, elastic collision. 

To map Toffoli’s supercollider (Toffoli, 2002) onto a one- 
dimensional cellular automata we use the notion of an ide- 
alised particle p G (without energy or potential energy). 
The particle p is represented by a binary string (regular ex- 
pressions) of cell states (Martinez et al., 2011). 

Figure 5 shows two typical scenarios where particles p / 
and p s travel in a cellular automata cyclotron. The first sce- 
nario (Fig. 5a) shows two particles travelling in opposite di- 
rections which then collide. Their collision site is shown 
by a dark circle in (Fig. 5a). The second scenario demon- 
strates a typical beam routing where a fast particle p f even- 
tually catches up with a slow particle p s at a collision site, 
which is is typically presented in particles emerging in pro- 
toplasmic tubes (Fig. 5b). If the particles collide like solitons 
(Jakubowski et al., 2001), then the faster particle pf sim- 
ply overtakes the slower particle p s and continues its motion 
(Fig. 5c). 

Following these basic principles, we can explore how mi- 
croscopic fluorescent particles in P. polycephalum can be 
controlled and synchronised to manipulate computable de- 
vices in the large space of tubes/cyclotrons. We transduce 
the fluorescent particles as a set of strings and organise them 
in a set of valid reactions to convert a small database of these 
collisions to an algorithm. 

The aim of such representation is to develop an automatic 
process to construct nano-assembly devices for unconven- 
tional computing, derived from a set of synchronised col- 
lisions between multiple particles. Such an automation is 
based on programming regular expressions and finite state 
machines on circular mechanism. 

With regards to a complex one-dimensional cellular au- 
tomaton supporting abstract particles emerging in its evolu- 
tion space, we can codify a number of particles to synchro- 
nise multiple collisions and to simulate a basic oscillator. 
Figure 6 shows particles travelling in opposite directions: 
after of each collision between the particles two new parti- 
cles emerge but they eventually collide and are transformed 
into the original two particles. These reactions are spatially 
synchronised and yield a basic oscillator projected on sev- 
eral copies. This pattern also can be seen as a nano-structure 


constructed from collisions of mobile and stationary local- 
izations in cellular automata and excitable media. This sim- 
ulation starts with an initial condition of 4,425 cells codify- 
ing 25 particles evolving during 34,353 steps. The history of 
these collisions need 152,012,025 cells. 

Cyclotrons and rings are powerful tools to implement so- 
phisticated algorithms and complex codifications from other 
designers (Cook, 2004), (Wolfram, 2002), (Martinez et al., 
2011). It is possible to design and codify complex equiva- 
lent Turing machines on these abstract colliders (following 
strong theories about circular Turing machines, circular Post 
machines, and cyclic tag systems) (Arbib, 1969), (Kudlek 
and Rogozhin, 2001), (Martinez et al., 2011). 

Conclusion 

Slime mould P. polychepalum is a powerful living comput- 
ing substrate. When presented with data encoded in the 
configurations of attractants and repellents the slime mould 
works as an efficient specialised processor capable of ap- 
proximating Voronoi diagrams, concave hull and shortest 
paths, and may solve many other computational problems. 
So far no general purpose computer chip has been devel- 
oped with slime. This is due to difficulties in interfacing 
the protoplasmic tubes with conventional electronic compo- 
nents, due in part to the low conductivity of the protoplas- 
mic tubes and instability of the tubes’ topology. We have 
here provided a brief insight on how universal computing de- 
vices can be implemented with the slime mould’s protoplas- 
mic tubes. These analogies were drawn between competitive 
peristaltic contractions of the tube (cytoplasmic streaming) 
and a majority gate, where patterns growing inside the gate’s 
channels compete for free space with each other, and cel- 
lular automata supercolliders, where gliders represent volt- 
age solitons (Tuszynski et al., 2004) transported along actin 
filaments of protoplasmic tubes and the computation is im- 
plemented via collisions between the solitons. Hopefully, 
these abstract models will inspire us towards novel design 
of Physarum chips. 
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Abstract 

The plasmodium of slime mould Physarum polycephalum 
is a macroscopic multinucleate single cell which, despite 
displaying apparently ‘intelligent’ behaviour patterns, 
lacks any of the physical components usually associated 
with biological intelligence. In previous works, we have 
suggested that the plasmodial actin network functions as a 
nano-scale information processor whose functions contribute 
to the organism’s ability to compute the solutions to complex 
functions. In this investigation, we produce experimental 
observations of plasmodial actin networks and use proximity 
diagrams to analyse their topology. Consequently, using 
optimised Toussaint Hierarchy and /3-skeleton models, 
we approximate the characteristical dynamic topological 
transformations resulting from the spontaneous actin as- 
sembly/disassembly in areas with denser networks such as 
growth cones. We conclude by discussing the role of the 
cytoskeleton in facilitating intracellular computing with vari- 
ous media (vesicles, electrical potential, Davydov solitons), 
how computation can be implemented in such a network and 
practical considerations for designing ‘useful’ actin comput- 
ing circuits. Our results emphasise the viability of biological 
substrates for unconventional computing and the value of 
proximity graphs in approximating features of living systems. 

Keywords: Physarum polycephalum , slime mould, 

proximity graph, actin, unconventional computing. 


Introduction 

The cytoskeleton is a ubiquitous organelle in eukaryotic 
cells that comprises a ‘scaffold’ of proteins whose imper- 
manent topology is highly dynamical. Where it was once 
thought that the primary function of the cytoskeleton was to 
provide mechanical support to the cell, it is now clear that 
it also participates in a multitude of intracellular processes, 
some of which are not yet fully characterised, including traf- 
ficking of organelles through the cytoplasm, facilitating cell 
movement and transduction of energetic/signalling events 
through the cell (Janmey, 1998). Although there are a great 
many varieties of protein that may be present in a cell’s cy- 
toskeleton, the predominant two are tubulin, which forms 
long tubular structures (microtubules), and actin, which 
forms smaller filamentous double helices (microfilaments). 


Of the energetic events that may pass through the cy- 
toskeleton, the best characterised is likely the transmis- 
sion of mechanical force through the cell via actin micro- 
filaments linked to cell-surface mechanoreceptors (Janmey, 
1998). There is a growing body of evidence to suggest, how- 
ever, that further forms of intracellular signal are carried by 
the cytoskeleton such as electrical potential, vesicle-bound 
signalling molecules and quantum events such as Davydov 
solitons (Carpenter, 2000; Craddock et al., 2012; Davydov, 
1977; Forgacs et al., 2004; Maniotis et al., 1997; Schmidt 
and Hall, 1998; Tuszynski et al., 2004). It has been sug- 
gested by several authors that many of the emergent prop- 
erties displayed by organisms (e.g. synergistic cooperation 
between cells in complex organ systems such as the brain) 
arise at the cellular level from myriad signalling processes 
travelling through and interacting with the cytoskeleton (we 
refer the reader to Mayne et al. (2014) for a review of the 
concept). If this is indeed the case, then by extension any 
research furthering our knowledge of cytoskeletal processes 
will enhance our understanding of poorly-characterised phe- 
nomena such as brain function and hence will precipitate a 
new wave of technologies and medical therapies (Hameroff, 
1987; Priel et al., 2010). 

From the perspective of Computer Science, the advance- 
ment of this topic is enthusing as biological signalling pro- 
cesses can, when interpreted in the language of computation, 
represent intracellular ‘data’ that are the consequences of en- 
vironmental ‘input’ (from cell- surface receptors) which are 
transdcuced into a regular, repeatable format — arguably, 
by the cytoskeleton — that the cell can interpret and act 
upon. We have argued in previous publications that the cell 
utilises it’s cytoskeleton as an intracellular network wherein 
data can be represented as any energetic event whose pres- 
ence on a specific locus of a cytoskeletal protein is a logical 
‘1’ and vice versa : interactions between signals equate to 
computation whose output is a change in cellular behaviour 
caused by the interaction of a signalling event with a target 
effector (Mayne et al., 2014; Mayne and Adamatzky, 2014). 
Under this premise, we have proposed that the cytoskeleton 
is a highly desirable unconventional computing substrate in 
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which reaction-diffusion or/and collision-based computing 
may be implemented. 

Whilst we are not the first to comment on the putatively 
computational nature of cytoskeletal dynamics, the major- 
ity of the work to date on cytoskeletal computing focuses 
on microtubules and typically concerns modelling the cy- 
toskeleton as a conventional general purpose computer. It 
has been previously demonstrated, for example, that micro- 
tubules may transmit propagating waves of transitions in 
protein conformational state, and in this way they may be 
thought of as a data bus; Boolean logical operations have 
been suggested to occur when these events interact with 
the microtubule-associated proteins that link microtubules 
to other cytoskeletal components (Craddock et al., 2012; 
Lahoz-Beltra et al., 1993). We emphasise, conversely, that 
the functionality of a cell is, whilst analogous to a conven- 
tional computer in some aspects, so divergent from silicon- 
based architectures that any direct comparisons between 
the two are null; consequently, practical computing devices 
based on biological substrates must be built on emphatically 
unconventional paradigms. 

In previous works, we have formalised actin net- 
work topology in a single-celled organism, slime mould 
Physarum polycephalum , with a range of proximity graphs 
with different network connectivities and suggested that it 
may switch between graph type based on momentary physi- 
ological needs (Mayne et al., 2014; Mayne and Adamatzky, 
2014); as such, it may dynamically alter the properties of its 
own intracellular computation network to suit its needs. 

Slime mould P. polycephalum is a plasmodial (‘true’) 
slime mould that resembles a giant amoeba whilst in its 
vegetative life cycle phase (Fig. 1) (Stephenson and Stem- 
pen, 1994). Possessing many millions of nuclei and the in- 
tracellular machinery to migrate at a comparatively rapid 
rate, plasmodial slime moulds are essentially giant eukary- 
otic cells and are hence valuable model organisms. Intense 
interest has been generated in slime mould as an unconven- 
tional computing substrate as certain behaviour patterns it 
exhibits — labyrinth navigation (Nakagaki, 2001), use of an 
extracellular chemical memory (Reid et al., 2012), optimi- 
sation of nutrient harvesting networks (Adamatzky, 2010) 
etc. — may reasonably be described as apparently ‘intelli- 
gent’. But how is this possible in an organism with no brain 
or neural tissue? The aforementioned ‘cytoskeletal-basis of 
emergent behaviour’ hypothesis is an attractive explanation 
to this research question, further indicating the suitability of 
slime mould for such a study. 

The plasmodial cytoskeleton is not as well characterised 
as those of mammalian cells, but the constituent proteins are 
highly conserved: slime mould microfilaments, as with their 
mammalian counterparts, are composed of globular actin 
monomers (g-actin) whose quarternary structure is a dou- 
ble helix, individual fibres of which are known as f-actin 
(Fig. 2). In mammalian cells, the actin network spans 



Figure 1 : Photograph of P. polycephalum plasmodium grow- 
ing on an agar plate consuming oat flakes. Note how the 
anterior margin is ‘fan-shaped’, but the rest of the organism 
is predominantly formed from tubular structures. Scale bar 
10mm. 

the entire cell but is most concentrated in a dense cortical 
region about the cell’s periphery, where it articulates onto 
membrane-bound proteins. This is also true for slime mould, 
although we have previously found that the organism’s ad- 
vancing anterior margin, which is formed from the conflu- 
ence of a multitude of pseudopodia, contains copious actin 
in a highly dense, interconnected network (Mayne et al., 
2014). Whilst pseudopodium formation via momentary as- 
sembly of actin is a well-observed phenomenon, this posits 
the question of how this topological dimorphism impacts on 
intracellular computation. 

In this investigation, we present our revised methods for 
extracting and formalising dynamic, multi-topology actin 
network topologies and expand with models for cytoskeletal 
growth and experimental data demonstrating how practical 
mixed-topology cytoskeletal computing circuits may be im- 
plemented. We conclude by discussing practical aspects of 
cytoskeletal circuit design. 

Methods 

Stock plasmodia of P. polycephalum (strain HU554 x 
HU560) were cultivated on 2% non-nutrient agar (NNA) 
plates at room temperature in the absence of light. They 
were provided with porridge oats as a nutrient substrate and 
were sub-cultured routinely every 3-4 days, as required. 
Samples were prepared for fluroescent-labelling of actin as 
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Figure 2: Schematic diagram of an actin microfilament 
as a double helix structure composed of individual G- 
actin monomers. Scale bar approx. 5nm, helix twist not 
to scale. Adapted with permission from Adamatzky and 
Mayne (2015). 


follows: 

Two ‘islands’ of NNA were prepared on large glass mi- 
croscope coverslips by dripping approximately 2 x 0.5ml of 
molten agar with a pipette, with a gap of approximately 
10mm separating the two. Samples of stock plasmodium 
were homogenised with a scalpel blade and transferred to 
one NNA island. An oat flake was placed on the second 
island and the the cover slip was placed in an air-tight Petri 
dish, which was left in the dark at room temperature to prop- 
agate. Samples were routinely checked and chemically fixed 
when the plasmodium was observed propagating across the 
gap towards the second island; samples of the anterior mar- 
gin were taken by fixing before the organism had reached 
the second island, whereas tubules were prepared by wait- 
ing until it had colonised the second island. 

Fixation was achieved by flooding the Petri dish with 2% 
paraformaldehyde in pH 7.2 phosphate-buffered saline solu- 
tion for 1 hour. This was followed by 3 x 5 minute rinses 
in the same buffer, after which the sample was permea- 
balised with 0.1% Triton X-100. Following further rinsing 
and draining, Alexa Fluor 488 Phalloidin (Molecular Probes, 
USA) was added for 1 hour at a concentration of 5/il in 
methanol. The samples were then washed again before be- 
ing stained with DAPI (Abeam, UK). 

Confocal microscopy was performed with a Perkin Elmer 
Ultra View ERS FRET-H spinning disk confocal laser scan- 
ning microscope. For details of image post-processing, 
please see the Appendices. 

Results 

Visualisation of actin 

Exemplar confocal micrographs of the plasmodial actin net- 
work are shown in Figs. 3(A,B) and 4(A,B), which represent 
a fragment of plasmodial tube and psuedopodia from the an- 
terior margin, respectively. In corroboration with our previ- 
ous findings, the plasmodial actin network was observed to 
be concentrated more in the cell’s cortical regions and pseu- 
dopodia. 


Formalisation of plasmodial actin networks 

Plasmodial actin network topology may be derived from 
proximity graphs if edges are represented by microfilaments 
and nodes by nuclei. Nuclei were chosen as vertices due 
to their representing anchor points at which microfilaments 
terminate. Furthermore, whilst the functionality of the plas- 
modium ’s nuclei cannot be compared with that of any con- 
ventional computing component, they are likely to be re- 
cipients and initiators of some forms of cytoskeletal sig- 
nalling (receptor-nucleus, nucleus-nucleus or/and nucleus- 
effector). Proximity graphs were generated from confocal 
micrographs by manually extracting vertices (Fig. 3(B-E), 
4(B,C). 

A planar graph consists of nodes which are points of the 
Euclidean plane and edges which are straight segments con- 
necting the points. A planar proximity graph is a planar 
graph where two points are connected by an edge if they are 
proximate (spatially close) in some sense. A pair of points is 
assigned a certain neighbourhood, and points of the pair are 
connected by an edge if their neighbourhood is empty. Here 
we consider the most common proximity graph as follows. 

• GG: Points a and b are connected by an edge in the 
Gabriel Graph GG if disc with diameter dist(a,b ) cen- 
tred in middle of the segment ab is empty (Gabriel and 
Sokal, 1969; Matula and Sokal, 1984). 

• RNG: Points a and b are connected by an edge in the 
Relative Neighbourhood Graph RN G if no other point c 
is closer to a and b than dist(a , b) (Toussaint, 1980). 

• MST: The Euclidean minimum spanning tree (MST) is 
a connected acyclic graph which has minimum possible 
sum of edges’ lengths. 

In general, the graphs relate as MST C RNG C 
GG (Jaromczyk and Toussaint, 1992; Matula and Sokal, 
1984; Toussaint, 1980); this is called the Toussaint hierar- 
chy. 

Thus, we can speculate that depending on momentary ac- 
tual demands of the slime mould’s physiology the topology 
of its communication network can rapidly change between 
a proximity graph with a high number of connections be- 
tween nodes (Gabriel graph), the cyclic graph with mini- 
mal number of links (relative neighbourhood graph), and 
the acyclic proximity graph (spanning tree). This can be 
demonstrated in Figs. 3 and 4, wherein a posterior fragment 
of plasmodial tube was observed to be better represented by 
the less-connected proximity graphs than advancing pseu- 
dopodia, which favour a more interconnected topology. 

The topological transformations between the proximity 
graphs may also be expected during morphological transfor- 
mations of the slime mould’s active growing zones. This can 
be demonstrated in Fig. 4, where two adjacent pseudopodia 
demonstrate differing topologies, despite being connected to 
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(c) (d) (e) 

Figure 3: Actin network and corresponding proximity graphs from a 30/im optical section from an intact plasmodial vein 
fragment situated c. 5mm from the anterior margin, where nuclei are represented by vertices. Note how the actin network is 
best approximated by the more minimalistic proximity graphs. Original magnification x400. (a) Confocal micrograph, red = 
actin, blue = nuclei, (b) Graph vertices plotted onto nuclei, (c) Spanning tree, (d) Relative neighbourhood graph, (e) Gabriel 
graph. 





Figure 4: Actin networks within two adjacent pseudopodia and corresponding proximity graphs in a 30/im optical section, 
where nuclei are represented by vertices. The network is visibly denser in the left-hand branch as it terminates in a growth cone: 
as such, each should arguably be represented by different varieties of graph, despite their both being part of the same anatomical 
region. Accordingly, each are represented by different graph types. Original magnification x400. (a) Confocal micrograph, red 
= actin, blue = nuclei, (b) Graph vertices, (c) Black network = Gabriel graph, red network = relative neighbourhood graph. 
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the same network region. As such, they are best approxi- 
mated by different varieties of proximity graph. 

Discussion 

Sensoriactuation networks for intracellular 
computing 

If it is assumed that each actin strand is capable of transmit- 
ting information, a cell’s computational ‘ability’ is, by ex- 
tension, proportional to the abundance and interconnected- 
ness of it’s actin network, where ‘ability’ here is abstracted 
to encompass the informational capacity of the network, 
speed/efficiency of communication, number of logical func- 
tions per unit area, etc. This implies, therefore, that more 
data transduction, transmission and interactions — more 
computing — occurs in active growth zones of the slime 
mould actin sensoriactuation network, i.e. where network 
density is highest. Conversely, in less-active anatomical lo- 
cations, actin networks are more diminutive (presumably 
to conserve energy), where less data transduction/motive 
power are required. 

Whilst this is a somewhat obvious point to highlight (at 
least from an evolutionary perspective), let us consider how 
intracellular computation may be influenced by data network 
topology. Computing within the more interconnected graph 
varieties, especially Gabriel graph-based methods, has been 
demonstrated to be viable for instance-based learning algo- 
rithms such as majority voting (Toussaint, 1980; Toussaint 
and Berzan, 2012). We may speculate, therefore, that anal- 
ogous ‘biological algorithms’ are integrated via actin data 
streams whose observable output are synchronised, effec- 
tively autonomous behaviours. An example is determina- 
tion of tip growth direction: the cell’s cortical actin becomes 
innervated via multiple chemoreceptors which causes many 
signals to be transduced into the local network. By the ma- 
jority vote, patterns of interference are negated, allowing the 
organism to better synchronise its response into a coherent 
action (directional tip growth). By comparison, actin fila- 
ments in the less-interconnected regions — which tend to 
contain longer filaments known as stress fibres (Mofrad and 
Kamm, 2006) — may act in a manner more akin to data 
buses. 

This is an interesting perspective as it implies that the 
parallelism inherent in biological computing substrates is 
automatic and occurs without the need for expending en- 
ergy on synchronisation. As such, the complexity of the 
organism is reduced whilst enabling the spontaneous gen- 
eration of complex behaviours — in effect, this is a defini- 
tion of emergence. These observations are complimentary 
to recent advances in the field of morphological computa- 
tion and entity embodiment which state that ‘outsourcing’ 
a certain amount of computational work to the morphology 
of data streams is essential in the design of artificially intel- 
ligent entities (Hauser et al., 2012; Lungarella and Spoms, 
2006). This concept is inimically linked to data ‘structuring’ 


— transducing and transmitting signals in a repeatable and 
unambiguous manner — which is another important concept 
in morphological computation and control theory (Fuchslin 
et al., 2013; Hauser et al., 2012). By logical extension, this 
would seem to suggest that the cytoskeleton is a medium 
for structuring sensorimotor data streams and hence that the 
emergent behaviours displayed by cells may be a product of 
cytoskeletal processes. 

Modelling network growth 

We propose that actin network dynamic transformations 
may be approximated by /3- skeletons (Fig. 5). Given a set 
V of planar points, for any two points p and q we define a 
/^-neighbourhood Up(p,q) as the intersection of two discs 
with radius /3\p — q\/2 centered at points ((1 — § )p, § q) 
and (^p, (1 — §)g), /3 > 1 (Jaromczyk and Toussaint, 1992; 
Kirkpatrick and Radke, 1985). Nodes p and q are connected 
by an edge in /3-skeleton if the pair’s ^-neighbourhood con- 
tains no other nodes from V. In the hypothetical scenario 
shown in Fig. 5 we imitate transformation of a centrifu- 
gal network by tuning the neighbourhood parameter /3 from 
1 to 50; see details of the algorithm to grow /3-skeletons 
in Adamatzky (2013). The transformation is implemented 
via pruning of redundant links and gradual formation of the 
acyclic graphs. The pruning starts at the peripheral parts of 
the graph, see e.g. Fig. 5(D,E), and propagates towards the 
central core of the graph, see e.g. Fig. 5(F,G), until the whole 
graph is transformed into an — almost — acyclic graph, as 
shown in Fig. 5(L). 

Practical actin computing 

Let us consider the biophysical events that are transmitted 
down actin fibres. Actin, along with its companion motor 
protein myosin, is instrumental in the retention and trans- 
port of vesicle-bound biomolecules and minerals (DePina 
and Langford, 1999); the actin network could therefore be 
a medium for implementing collision-based computing with 
vesicles. The same is also true for quantum events such as 
solitons and coherent waves of actin contraction. Electrical 
potential is, as previously alluded to, transmitted down actin 
fibres in the form of ionic waves and as such, the relative 
concentrations of relevant ions could be used for implement- 
ing a variety of computing paradigms. 

To engineer practical actin computing circuits we are pre- 
sented with a few technical considerations. Lirst is to gen- 
erate an actin network in a desired topology; this may be 
in vitro or in vivo. Although minute manipulation of actin 
fibres has been demonstrated in vitro (Lin and Cantiello, 
1993), we suggest that actin growth within model organisms 
such as P. polycephalum is also a viable method to this end 
as growth patterns are essentially programmable by manip- 
ulation of the organism’s environment and internal feedback 
mechanisms. The topology of such networks can be pre- 
dicted with the models presented here and dynamic trans- 
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(a) P = 1 



(b) P = 2 




(c) P = 3 


(d) p = 10 










Figure 5: Modelling experiments approximating topological transformations of actin sensoriactuation networks in P. poly- 
cephalum represented by /3- skeletons. Evolution is determined by parameter (3 and node degrees are indicated by their colours. 
By decreasing the (3 parameter, the network can be observed to erode from a highly interconnected network to a minimalistic 
topology. See Adamatzky (2013) for further details. 
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formations between different topologies (through network 
dilation/erosion) should be used to achieve the desired con- 
nectivity — ideally through natural mechanisms (nucleation 
factors, inhibitors, etc.). 

The second consideration is the initiation and synchroni- 
sation of informational events. Again, this issue may best 
be addressed by the manipulation of environmental and in- 
ternal factors, but may also be induced artificially. In slime 
mould models, for example, actin network contraction can 
be initiated by tactile stimulation. The interaction environ- 
ment’s topology plays an important role in synchronisation, 
especially in collision-based models as factors such as fila- 
ment length and delay elements are necessarily functions of 
morphology. 

The findings presented here indicate that actin is an ex- 
tremely valuable unconventional computing substrate. 

Conclusion 

A prime motivation into researching biological ccomputing 
substrates such as slime mould is their amorphism — a prop- 
erty that implies architecture-less massive parallel process- 
ing. P. polycephalum’s ostensibly emergent computing ca- 
pabilities may be a product of its cytoskeletal topology and 
the information processing events therein. This implies that 
emergent behaviour is a product the physical properties of 
the data network; this has important implications for our un- 
derstanding of concepts such as human intelligence, which 
is commonly regarded as a product (in part, at least) of neu- 
ral network morphology and the characteristics of the juc- 
tions (synapses) between them. In future works, we will 
expand this concept with experimental implementations of 
actin-based computing. 
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Abstract 

The plasmodium of Physarum polycephalum has been used 
to solve graphically represented puzzles and mimic the de- 
velopment of different types of networks in laboratory exper- 
iments. Thus, it can be characterized as a biological com- 
puting device. Although this non-silicon computer is mainly 
using input data solely coded as the distances between points 
of interest, some other environmental factors seem to have 
an effect on the behaviour of the plasmodium and, thus, the 
produced results. These factors can be elevations or illumina- 
tion of the experimental surface. This paper presents a model 
based on Cellular Automata (CA) that imitates the results pro- 
vided by the living substrate which is subjected to the effects 
of the elevations of the 3 -dimensional (3D) experimental sur- 
face. Developing software based models is based on their ro- 
bustness compared to the time-expensive real-life biological 
computing device. Some trivial experiments are presented to 
depict the agreement between the resultant networks devel- 
oped by the simulated and the real plasmodium. 

Introduction 

The vegetative stage of acellular slime mould Physarum 
polycephalum , namely plasmodium, is a multi-nuclei sin- 
gle cell, which is, recently, fairly entitled as a biological 
computer (Adamatzky, 2010). Due to the simplicity of its 
physiology and trivial cultivation and handling, it is broadly 
accepted and commonly used as a living substrate for bio- 
logical/analog computing (Mayne et al., 2015). The plas- 
modium of P polycephalum is used in carefully planned 
and conducted laboratory experiments that unveil its com- 
puting capabilities on geometrically represented problems 
(Adamatzky and Jones, 2015). 

The plasmodium, which feeds on microscopic particles, 
interconnects nutrient sources (NSs) located into its vicin- 
ity with a tubular network. The resultant network has the 
functionality of transporting nutrients and chemical signals 
throughout the body of the plasmodium. As a great amount 
of the plasmodium’ s protoplasmic mass is concentrated over 
NSs to digest the available nutrients, the network needs to be 
of short total length and follow a minimum risk path. Con- 
sequently, the aforementioned ability of the plasmodium to 


draw an efficient network to survive in hostile environments, 
can be interpreted as computing capacity. 

As a result, the biological computer, consisted of the plas- 
modium of slime mould, is introduced with input data that 
are represented as the topology of NSs. The results of the 
computation are manually identified with the interpretation 
of the network developed by the plasmodium, spanning all 
the NSs. However, the input data can be of higher complex- 
ity, as the plasmodium was identified as gravisensitive, posi- 
tively geotropic (Block et al., 1986, 1998) and photo-phobic 
(Ueda et al., 1988; Nakagaki et al., 2007). Thus, by using el- 
evations or illumination in parts of the laboratory experiment 
surface, the biological computer acts not only by taking into 
account the distances between points of interest (NSs) but 
some other important factors, too. 

Given the fact that the laboratory experiments are rather 
time consuming and the plasmodium, as a living substrate, 
rarely reproduces the exact same results, software based 
models are proposed. The selection of Cellular Automata 
(CA) as the mathematical tool of the proposed model, is 
based on the fact that the plasmodium does not possess a 
central nervous system, albeit, has a distributed decision- 
making mechanism. Thus, the local rule describing the 
evolution of the states in CA is an ideal modeling candi- 
date. Moreover, the movement of the plasmodium towards 
sources of attraction is considered to occur due to a massive 
distributed array of membrane-bound sensor proteins that 
covers the external boundaries of the plasmodium (Glockner 
et al., 2008). That distributed sensing mechanism is easily 
represented by CA and coherent with the emerging of global 
behavior from local interactions. 

Furthermore, plasmodial sensing is continuous and pro- 
cesses of each receptor happen simultaneously. Thus, the 
inherent parallel nature of CA is a key characteristic for 
simulating the plasmodium. Nonetheless, that characteristic 
can further accelerate the proposed model by implementing 
it to parallel computers or dedicated hardware (Sirakoulis 
and Adamatzky, 2014). The proposed model is designed to 
imitate the foraging behaviour and network design of slime 
mould when first been starved and then introduced to a sur- 
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face that has elevations and several distributed NSs. The pro- 
posed CA model was inspired by the CA model presented 
by Tsompanas and Sirakoulis (2012). An updated version 
was suggested, that delivered more realistic results com- 
pared with the real motorways and the results from the bio- 
logical experiments (Tsompanas et al., 2014a,b). Moreover, 
the hardware implementation of the aforementioned models 
was also proposed (Tsompanas and Sirakoulis, 2012; Dour- 
vas et al., 2015; Tsompanas et al., 2014b). 

This paper is organized as follows. In the next section 
some related work is presented. After that the basic CA the- 
oretical background is presented. Moreover, the details on 
the proposed model and basic results that reveal its appli- 
cability are provided. Finally, conclusions and some future 
work aspects are drawn in the last section. 

Related Work 

Several scientists who have conducted laboratory experi- 
ments with slime mould, have introduced some weight fac- 
tors as input data in addition to the topology of NSs. These 
factors were represented by elevations of the terrain and in- 
homogeneous illumination of the surface. Some recent stud- 
ies using such configurations are briefly described in the fol- 
lowing. 

Nakagaki et al. (2007) have presented a thorough study 
of the effect that light density has to the colonization policy 
of the plasmodium of P. polycephalum. In a simple rectan- 
gular experimental surface where the plasmodium has been 
left to spread, two NSs have been inserted at two opposite 
sites. The plasmodium was expected to connect them using 
a straight line. The control experiment has been conducted 
with a homogeneous light field. To study the effects that the 
photo-phobic characteristic of plasmodium has on the resul- 
tant network, more experiments have been conducted using 
inhomogeneous light fields with several illumination inten- 
sities. The results have been analyzed and the finding that 
the plasmodium tries to follow the minimum risk path was 
realized. Also, a mathematical model has been proposed to 
recreate the results. 

Tero et al. (2010) have used the topology of cities in the 
area around Tokyo in a laboratory experiment to compare the 
results with the man-made rail network. They have observed 
that the results obtained by slime mould are not identical to 
the real network and realized that there are some geomor- 
phology constrains in building a rail network such as moun- 
tains or lakes. As a result, they have decided to impose the 
same constrains to the plasmodium by using a variable light 
intensity to the experimental surface, in analogy with the 
mountains around Tokyo. That have resulted to networks 
with greater resemblance to the man-made rail network. 

Adamatzky (2013) has studied the effects of network de- 
velopment by the plasmodium in terms of elevations on the 
surface of the laboratory experiment. The routes followed 
by immigrants from Mexico to the USA have been mim- 


icked by the analogous modeler with the usage of 3D Nylon 
terrains of USA. Nonetheless, to highlight the significance 
of elevations to the foraging strategy and network develop- 
ment of the plasmodium, along with the 3D terrain, labora- 
tory experiments with flat surfaces have been conducted as 
control. As a concluding remark, the author has suggested 
that the proposed configuration can imitate the human move- 
ment around elevations and can inspire algorithms for path 
planing robots. 

Finally, Adamatzky (2014) has used 3D terrains equiv- 
alent to the morphology of USA and Germany as labora- 
tory experiment surfaces, to evaluate man-made motorways, 
namely route 20, the longest road in USA, and autobahn 7, 
the longest national motorway in Europe. In this thorough 
study, the routes provided by laboratory experiments have 
been compared in terms of total length with the exact paths 
that the real man-made motorways follow. Moreover, labo- 
ratory experiments with and without ending points and with 
3D terrains and flat surfaces have been conducted and their 
results have been presented and analyzed. Nonetheless, a 
computer simulation model have been proposed to imitate 
the road planing performed by slime mould and the paths 
provided by the model with different configurations have 
been presented. 

Cellular Automata Basics 

Cellular Automata (CA) are an idealization of a physical 
system in which space and time are discrete, and the physi- 
cal quantities take only a finite set of values. CA were orig- 
inally proposed by John von Neumann, who presented them 
as formal models of self reproducing organisms that can cap- 
ture the essential features of systems where global behaviour 
arises from the collective effect of simple components which 
interact locally (von Neumann, 1966). Non-trivial CA are 
obtained whenever the dependence on the values at each site 
is non-linear. As a result, any physical system satisfying dif- 
ferential equations may be approximated by a CA, by intro- 
ducing finite differences and discrete variables (Sirakoulis 
et al., 2000). A CA consists of a regular grid of cells. Each 
cell can take, not simultaneously, k different states, where 
k is a finite number, equal or greater than 2. Cells update 
their states in discrete time. That means that the state of 
each cell in the lattice changes only at discrete moments of 
time, namely at time steps t. The time step t = 0 is usually 
considered as the initial step and therefore no changes at the 
state of the cells occur. 

For each cell, a set of cells called its neighbourhood 
(usually including the cell itself) is defined relative to the 
specified cell (Adamatzky, 1994). Regarding the two- 
dimensional (2D) CA, there are two fundamental types of 
neighbourhoods that are mainly considered: 

• von Neumann neighbourhood, that consists of the central 

cell, whose condition is to be updated, and the four cells 
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located to the north, south, east and west of the central 
cell 

• Moore neighbourhood, that consists of the same cells with 
the von Neumann neighbourhood together with the four 
other adjacent cells of the central cell (i.e. north-west, 
north-east, south-east and south-west cells). 

The evolution of the cells demands the definition of the 
state of each cell, as well as of the local transition function: 
The state of a CA is described by a set 

S(r,t) = {S 1 (f,t),S 2 (r,t),...,S m (f,t)} (1) 

of variables, that connects with each position r of the array 
and expresses the local internal state of each cell at time step 
t = 0, 1, 2, ... The local transition function is defined as: 

R = {Rl, R2, •••? Rm} ( 2 ) 

and determines the evolution during time, of the internal 
state of each cell according to the following equation: 

S p (r,t+ 1) = R p (s(r,t),S(r + 5i,t),...,S(r + 5 m ,t) > ) 

(3) 

where the position f + 5k, k G describes the 

neighbouring cells of each r cell. 

CA have sufficient expressive dynamics to represent com- 
plex phenomena and, at the same time, can be simulated 
exactly by digital computers because of their intrinsic dis- 
creteness, i.e. the topology of the simulated object is re- 
produced in the simulating device (Vichniac, 1984; Mardiris 
et al., 2008). Prior and more recent works proved that CA 
are very effective in simulating physical systems and solving 
scientific problems, because they can capture the essential 
features of systems where global behaviour arises from the 
collective effect of simple components, which interact lo- 
cally (Feynman, 1982; Wolfram, 1986; Sirakoulis and Ban- 
dini, 2012). Furthermore, they can easily handle compli- 
cated boundary and initial conditions, inhomogeneities and 
anisotropies (Sirakoulis et al., 2000). 

The CA approach is consistent with the modern notion of 
unified space-time. In computer science, space corresponds 
to memory and time to processing unit. In CA, memory (CA 
cell state) and processing unit (CA local rule) are insepa- 
rably related to a CA cell (Sirakoulis et al., 2003; Progias 
and Sirakoulis, 2013). Finally, CA can be easily coupled 
with other computational tools so as to significantly enhance 
their performance and extend their applications field (Werfel 
et al., 2000; Ashlock and McNicholas, 2013). 

Models based on CA lead to algorithms which are fast 
when implemented on serial computers because they exploit 
the inherent parallelism of the CA structure. These algo- 
rithms are also appropriate for implementation on massively 
parallel computers (Spezzano et al., 1996), such as the Cel- 
lular Automaton Machine (CAM) (Wilding et al., 1991) or 
Field Programmable Gate Arrays (FPGAs) (Mardiris et al., 
2008; Georgoudas et al., 2010; Jendrsczok et al., 2009). 


Proposed Model 

The proposed model is designed to imitate the foraging be- 
haviour and connecting strategy of slime mould in labora- 
tory experiments. During these experiments, slime mould 
is inoculated on a NS and then introduced to an area where 
several NS s are placed in key positions. The novelty of this 
model resides in the fact that the possible elevations of the 
experimental surface have been taken into account. As sev- 
eral studies proposed that there is a significant change in the 
resultant network when there are elevations on the terrain, 
previously suggested models (Tsompanas et al., 2014a, b) 
are updated. 

Although the actual laboratory experiments are conducted 
on 3D terrains (Adamatzky, 2014) the CA grid used here 
is two dimensional. The elevations of the terrain are rep- 
resented with a constant value on the state (S^ of each 
cell C(ijy More specifically the parameters constituting the 
state of each cell are the following: 

• RS is the parameter illustrating if the corresponding cell 
is within the reachable surface by the plasmodium, 

• ALT is the parameter depicting the altitude of the surface 
represented by every cell, 

• AC is the parameter corresponding to the attractants 
concentration in every cell emitted by the NSs, 

• MC is the parameter corresponding to the protoplasmic 
mass concentration in every cell and 

• TU is the parameter illustrating if the corresponding cell 
is a part of the tubular network of the slime mould. 

Note here that ALT parameter is taking values in absolute 
units, to represent a relative difference of the elevations of 
adjacent cells. Consequently, the state of every cell at 
a given time step t is given in Eq. 4. The neighbourhood 
type used for the proposed model is Moore neighbourhood, 
which is described in the previous section. 


qt 


RS(i,j ) , ALT (iJ) , AC{ iJ} , MC\ U) > TU h) 


(4) 


The cells of the CA grid represent the whole surface of the 
laboratory experiment. Thus, the cells represent unreachable 
(cells in set U ) as long as reachable (cells in set R) by the 
plasmodium surface. Moreover, each NS is represented by 
one cell (cells in set N). The point where the plasmodium is 
initially introduced to the experiment surface (starting point 
or SP) is, also, represented by one cell (cell in set I). Given 
all the aforementioned equation (5) can be defined. 


N c R, I C R, R D U = 0 (5) 
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The RS parameter has a corresponding value depending 
on the cell’s set (as depicted in Eq. 6). 




Vi, j : C (iJ) G R 
Vi, j : C(ij) G U 


( 6 ) 


The model is analyzed in the following sequence of pro- 
cedures: 


1. Initialization of the model. The parameters of the diffu- 
sion equations are set and the topology of the SP and the 
NSs is introduced to the model. 

2. Apply the diffusion equations for 50 time steps (t). 

3. Check if any of the NSs is covered with a predefined per- 
centage of MC ( TMC ). If there is at least one NS cov- 
ered continue, else go to 2). 

4. All NSs covered with TMC , are encapsulated by the 
plasmodium and therefore connected to a SP. 

5. The NSs mentioned in 4) change into SPs, meaning their 
MC is set to 100. If no more than 5,000 time steps have 
passed (t < 5, 000) go to 2), else continue. 

6. Redefine all the cells of “interest” (NSs and SP) as NSs, 
except from the second to last NS encapsulated for the 
previous 5,000 time steps which is redefined as a SP. Ex- 
ecute for a second time procedures 2)-5). 

Having briefly presented the outline of the model, Eqs. 7 

and 8 can be defined to give values for MC and AC of cells 

constituting sets U, 1 and N, respectively. 

f 0, Vi, j : C^j) G U 


MCy. 

/) = \ wo, 

Vi, j : € I 


(7) 


[ioo, 

\/i,j C (u: 

) e N and MC[ iy 

d) > TMC 


Acy. 

/ 100, 
H°, 

> > 

e N and MC[ itj 

e N and 

y < TMC 
y > TMC 

(8) 


In order to clarify the model’s procedures, every single 
one will be further explained here. The initialization step 
includes the definition of parameters that have a great im- 
pact on the results of the model. These parameters include 
the length of the CA grid, the diffusion parameters for the 
mass concentration (MCP 1, MCP2 ) and attractants con- 
centration (ACPI, AC P 2), the minimum percentage of at- 
tractants concentration detected by the plasmodium, the at- 
traction of the slime mould by attractants (PA - Physarum 
Attraction) and the threshold of mass concentration that en- 
capsulates a NS (TMC). Also the topology of the NSs and 
the SP is introduced to the model. 

After the initialization and for 50 time steps, diffusion 
equations are used to calculate the values for AC and MC 
for every cell in the grid. Every cell uses the values of its 
neighbours at time step t to calculate the value of the param- 
eters for time step t + 1. The contribution to the diffusion 


of the mass concentration of the von Neumann neighbours 
(MCvNN) of the C^jy cell is described in Eq. 9, where 
k and l are set to values that correspond to the exclusively 
von Neumann neighbours. Moreover, the contribution to the 
diffusion of mass concentration of the exclusively Moore 
neighbours (MCeMN) of the C^jy cell is described in Eq. 
10, where k and l are set to values that correspond to the ex- 
clusively Moore neighbours. The total mass concentration 
for cell for time t + 1, is a sum of the contributions of 
its neighbours with appropriate weights and is described by 
Eq. 1 1 , respectively. 

MCvNN^j-) = YJ(1 + P x (1 + IC(ij),(k,i))x 

k,i 

MC(k,i) — RS(k,i ) x 

(9) 

MCeMN*ijy = ^^[(1 + PA\ij),(k,i)) x (1 + IC(i,j),(k,i )) x 

k,i 

MC(k,i ) — RS(k,i ) x MC*ijy] 

+ t ( 10 ) 
MC l A\ =MC\i + MCP lx 

r t t i ( n > 

[MCvNNljy + MCP 2 x MCeMN{ id) \ 

It should be noted that if a neighbouring cell is represent- 
ing unavailable area, there is no contribution to the diffu- 
sion (neither positive nor negative). Moreover, the param- 
eter IC(ijy^k,i )9 that takes values as in Eq. 12, includes 
the gravisensitive characteristic of slime mould, which is de- 
pended on the difference of altitudes between two adjacent 
cells and a coefficient (InCoef). That coefficient is used 
in order to depict different levels of mobility capabilities of 
the plasmodium. The parameter PA^jy^jy represents the 
attraction of slime mould in cell C^jy towards the direction 
of an adjacent cell C^^y, modeling the attraction towards 
the higher gradient of attractants. It is equal to a predefined 
constant (PAP) for the neighbour with the higher value of 
attractants concentration and equals to the negative value of 
the same predefined constant for the neighbour across the 
neighbour with the higher value of attractant. For all the 
other neighbours the parameter PA is equal to zero. The 
definition of the PA parameter for cell C^jy towards its 
north neighbour (C^_ijy) is illustrated in Eq. 13. 


IC(i,j)>(k,iy — (ALT( k jy — ALT(ijy) x InCoef (12) 


PAP , 

if ACa-uy = MAX(AC (k , t) 
V/c, l : i — 1 < k < i -\- 1 
and j — 1 < l < j + 1) 

-PAP, 

if AC (i+ljj) = MAX(AC (kjl) 
Vfc, l : i — 1 < k < i + 1 
and j — 1 < l < j ~t 1) 

0, 

else. 

(13) 
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Furthermore, the contribution to the diffusion of the at- 
tractants of the von Neumann neighbours ( ACvNN ) of the 
C(^j) cell is described in Eq. 14. Also, the contribution 
to the diffusion of the attractants of the exclusively Moore 
neighbours ( ACeMN ) of the cell is described in Eq. 

15. As a result, the total attractants concentration parameter 
for a cell for time t + 1 is described in Eq. 16. 

ACvNN*ij) = — RS(i~ ij) x AC^j^ 

+ 1)) - 1) x AC (ij) ^ 

+( A Cli+ij)) — RS(i+ij) x AC\ij) 

~\~{ A C\i,j+ 1)) — RS(i,j+ i) X A 0(i,j) 

ACeMN^ij*) = — RR (i-i,j-i) X A ^(i,j) 

+ ( A(A (i+l,j-l)) - RR (i+^ ? j-l) X A(A ti,j) 

+ — -R^z-ij+i) x AC(ij) 

+ (AC* i+ i,j+i)) — RS(i+ i,j+i) x AC*ij) 

ACNl =CON x (ACfi ? -) + ACPlx 

{ ,J) ^ ,J) ( 16 ) 
[dCviViV^) + A CP2 x ACeMiV^j)]). 

Note here that if a neighbouring cell is representing un- 
available area, there is no contribution to the diffusion (nei- 
ther positive nor negative), as in the diffusion of mass con- 
centration. Moreover, the multiplication with the parameter 
CON , provides the imitation of the consumption of the at- 
tractants substances by the plasmodium. 

After every 50 time steps of calculating the diffusion 
equations in the available area, if any NS is covered with 
the predefined MC ( TMC ), it is connected with a SP with 
a path that follows the gradient of the MC to the higher 
value. More specifically, starting from the cell representing 
the encapsulated NS, the adjacent cell with the higher MC 
value is selected to participate to the tubular network. Then 
the cell selected to participate to the tubular network selects 
the next cell from its neighbours with the higher M C value 
to participate to the tubular network and so on, until a SP is 
reached. 

Then, this NS will be transformed to a SP (MC = 100) 
and will act as a SP for the remaining time steps, as illus- 
trated in Eqs. (7) and (8), respectively. If more NSs are 
covered with the predefined MC , they are connected to the 
nearest SP and they are all transformed to SPs. 

Experiments-Results 

To study the successful mimicking of the slime mould’s be- 
haviour by the model, some basic graphical configurations 
have been used as input data. Namely, a rectangular CA 
grid is assumed with the surrounding cells set as unreachable 
cells (in set U), one cell is defined as a SP which is located 
on the lower right region of the surface, while one cell is 


Table 1: Parameters’ values for the CA model. 


Parameter 

Value 

Parameter 

Value 

MCP1 

0.08 

GridLength 

60x60 

MCP2 

0.01 

CON 

0.95 

ACPI 

0.05 

PA 

0.7 

ACP2 

0.01 

TMC 

0.2 

InCoef 

0.05 




defined as a NS (or a destination point) which is located on 
the upper left region of the surface. These assumptions are 
the same for all the paradigms presented here. Nonetheless, 
the parameters for the model are same throughout all the ex- 
periments and illustrated in Table 1 . On the other hand, the 
elevations are different in all the experiments to study their 
effect on the network produced by the model. 

The following illustrations (Figs. 1(b) - 5(b)) depict the 
results of the model after 2000 time steps. The colors of 
every cell in that figures are encoded as follows. Light 
brown colored cells represent the unreachable experimen- 
tal surface. Light blue cells correspond to reachable surface 
without any elevations. Red cells depict points of interest 
(SP or NS). Dark blue cells indicate the tubular network de- 
signed by the model. Finally, the location of the obstacle is 
indicated with light blue to orange colored cells that encode 
their altitude from a lower to a higher level, respectively. 

In the first experiment, an obstacle is placed near the des- 
tination point as depicted in Fig. 1(a). The purpose of this 
experiment is to test whether the model will route around the 
obstacle that is formed as a double ramp which intersects the 
theoretical shortest path. After 2000 time steps the resultant 
connection is definitely avoiding the obstacle, but also keep- 
ing the total length as short as possible as realized in Fig. 
Kb). 

Another experiment is conducted with an obstacle placed 
in the center of the experimental surface, as illustrated in Fig. 
2(a). Once more, the obstacle is located in the path of the 
shortest connection between the two points and has a shape 
similar to a pyramid. Thus, the model designs a connection 
that bypasses the obstacle from the lower segment of the 
surface, as shown in Fig. 2(b). 

In the next experiment the same pyramid- shaped obsta- 
cle is placed a bit lower than the center of the surface (Fig. 
3(a)). In that way the model is biased to provide a connec- 
tion routed in the upper section of the surface. That is the 
case here, as presented in Fig. 3(b). 

In order to study whether the provided connection may 
overcome an obstacle, an experiment with a larger than the 
previous, pyramid-like obstacle placed in the center of the 
surface is conducted (Fig. 4(a)). Furthermore, the obstacle 
has a larger base but its higher altitude is lower than the pre- 
vious obstacles, namely the altitude of the top of the pyramid 
is 5 units. As illustrated in Fig. 4(b) the model has evalu- 
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(a) 



Figure 1 : (a) 3D illustration of the experimental terrain with 
an obstacle placed near the destination, (b) Results of the 
model with the given elevations. 


(a) 



Figure 3: (a) 3D illustration of the experimental terrain with 
a pyramid-like obstacle placed a bit lower than the center of 
the terrain, (b) Results of the model with the given eleva- 
tions. 



(a) 



Figure 2: (a) 3D illustration of the experimental terrain with 
a pyramid-like obstacle placed in the center of the terrain, 
(b) Results of the model with the given elevations. 



(a) 



Figure 4: (a) 3D illustration of the experimental terrain with 
a pyramid-like obstacle with higher point at altitude 5 units 
placed in the center of the terrain, (b) Results of the model 
with the given elevations. 
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(b) 


Figure 5 : (a) 3D illustration of the experimental terrain with 
an obstacle with higher point at altitude 20 units and a in- 
homogeneous increase in its elevation, placed in the center 
of the terrain, (b) Results of the model with the given eleva- 
tions. 

ated the route bypassing the obstacle as less efficient than 
the straight line overcoming the obstacle. As a result, the 
straight line path is the one that was finally drawn. More- 
over, note here that the base of the obstacle is adjacent to the 
two points, a fact that makes the bypassing route the longest 
possible. 

Finally, for the last experiment, an obstacle with two lev- 
els, introducing some inhomogeneity in the altitude of the 
surface, is placed as shown in Fig. 5(a). The base of the 
obstacle here is the same as the previous experiment, how- 
ever, there is a steeper increase of the altitude in the center of 
the obstacle. That inhomogeneity causes the resultant path 
to maneuver around the higher altitude as depicted in Fig. 
5(b). 

Note here that in the cases of Figs. 2, 3 and 5, the model 
has connected the two points through a fairly short path, 
however, it did not follow the straight lines on the short- 
est possible path. That is partially based on the fact that the 
cells placed on the boundaries of the CA grid have no con- 
tributions, positive or negative, to the diffusion equations, as 
described previously. As a result, the concentration of the 
simulated protoplasmic mass will be accumulated faster on 
the barriers of unreachable and reachable surface. In addi- 
tion to that, the grid length is defined at a marginal level for 


demonstration reasons. As a result, the approximation of the 
diffusion equations on crucial cells near the shortest possi- 
ble path, are greatly affected from the boundaries. Having 
explained that, the tubular network produced by the model 
has slight deviations towards the boundaries of the CA grid, 
where some of the simulated protoplasmic mass concentra- 
tion is higher than expected. Nonetheless, the laboratory ex- 
periments with slime mould do not produce networks con- 
sisted of straight edges, thus, this can not be considered as a 
disadvantage of the model. 

Conclusions 

The plasmodium of Physarum polycephalum has been used 
as a biological substrate for analogous/biological comput- 
ers. The inputs on this new kind of computer were often 
the topology of points of interest (SP and NSs) and the out- 
puts were the tubular network developed by the plasmod- 
ium. Lately, the inputs used have been made more complex, 
introducing the gravisensitive and photo-phobic characteris- 
tics of slime mould. Thus, the software based models devel- 
oped in previous studies were redesigned, to accommodate 
the gravisensitive factor in the network development proce- 
dure. The updated model was, also, based on CA principles 
due to their inherent parallel nature and lack of central con- 
trol, in accordance with the biological substrate. The result- 
ing networks provided by the initial experiments presented 
in this paper are in good agreement with the behaviour of the 
real slime mould, avoiding steep obstacles while keeping the 
network as efficient as possible in terms of total length. 

As an aspect of future work, the applicability of the model 
will be tested in experiments conducted with more compli- 
cated data. Namely, data based on the morphological char- 
acteristics of terrains of countries will be used and the re- 
sults of the model will be compared with the results of man- 
made motorways and the results of laboratory experiments 
with slime mould on 3D terrains. Finally, the photo-phobic 
characteristic of slime mould will be included in the bio- 
mimicking model, to obtain even more realistic results. 
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We conducted comparative analyses of self-organized behav- 
iors generated by morphogenetic collective systems of four 
distinct classes: homogeneous collectives (Class A); hetero- 
geneous collectives (Class B); heterogeneous collectives with 
dynamic differentiation/re-differentiation (Class C); and het- 
erogeneous collectives with dynamic differentiation/re- 
differentiation and local information sharing (Class D) 
(Sayama 2014). In previous work, behaviors of morphogenet- 
ic swarm chemistry were sampled by Monte Carlo simulations 
and characterized in 24 kinetic, topological and dynamical 
features, although statistical analyses remained simple mean 
difference tests analyzing each feature independently. 

To elucidate potential differences in behavioral diversity 
between the four classes, here we measured class-level prop- 
erties of sampled behavior distributions in the 24-dimensional 
behavioral feature space. The entire sample set (including 
samples from all four classes) was first standardized and 
transformed into uncorrelated components by principal com- 
ponent analysis (Fig. 1). Then the following three measure- 
ments were calculated in the feature space for each class to 
characterize its behavioral diversity: (a) approximated volume 

Class A Class B 


of behavior coverage (i.e., product of ranges [max - min] of 
all 24 components), (b) average pairwise distance of behav- 
iors between two randomly selected samples, and (c) differen- 
tial entropy (Cover & Thomas 1991) of the smoothed proba- 
bility density function constructed for the first four principal 
components (which corresponded to 65% of total variance). 

Figure 2 summarizes the results. All the measurements 
showed that classes C and D produced greater behavioral di- 
versities than A and B (counter to the previous observation 
that properties of C and D were generally between A and B). 
This suggests that dynamic differentiation/re-differentiation 
present in C and D contributed to the production of more di- 
verse behaviors in morphogenetic collective systems. 
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Figure 1. Probability density functions of swarm behaviors, plotted over a 2D space made of the first two principal components. 





Figure 2. Comparison of behavioral diversity between four classes, (a) Approximate volume of behavior coverage, (b) Average 
pairwise distance of behaviors, (c) Differential entropy of behaviors. C & D consistently showed greater diversities than A & B. 
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Abstract 

The genomes of biological organisms are not fixed in size. 
They evolved and diverged into different species acquiring 
new genes, thus having different lengths. In a way, biological 
genomes are the result of a self-assembly process where par- 
ent’s genes sometimes are not only copied to offspring but are 
also duplicated. There is scientific evidence that all species 
have evolved and diverged from a common ancestor, i.e. last 
universal ancestor (LUA), and the mechanisms of gene dupli- 
cation played an important role for genetic novelty and evo- 
lutionary innovation. This complexification process is a plau- 
sible explanation of how efficient and robust genomes have 
evolved. Morphogenesis is a result of the inherent scalability 
of biological genomes. In the artificial domain, evolutionary 
morphogenetic systems often have static size genomes, e.g. 
chosen beforehand by the system designer by trial and error 
or estimated a priori with complicated heuristics. As such, 
the maximum evolvable complexity is predetermined. This is 
in contrast with open-ended evolution in nature. 

Previous work (Nichele and Tufte, 2014) has shown that ar- 
tificial genomes may also grow in size during evolution to 
produce high-dimensional solutions incrementally. The pro- 
posed evolutionary growth of genome representations has 
been investigated for artificial cellular organisms with indi- 
rect encodings. In practice, genomes start with a single gene 
and acquire new genes when necessary, thus increasing the 
degrees of freedom and expanding the available search-space. 
Cellular Automata (CA) have been used as test bed for two 
different problems: morphogenesis and replication. It has 
been shown that CA instruction-based development (Bidlo 
and Skarvada, 2008) allows evolutionary growth of genomes, 
providing more compact and effective genomes than tradi- 
tional CA table-based genomes, without the need of specify- 
ing all the neighborhood regulatory combinations (Nichele, 
2015). An example of morphogenesis of French flag 1 pattern 
is shown in Figure 1, where a genotype made of 14 instruc- 
tions was evolved incrementally. For details on genotype in- 
structions see (Nichele and Tufte, 2014). Another example is 
shown in Figure 2, where the same structure self-replicates. 
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Figure 1: Morphogenesis of French flag 1 with evolutionary 
growth of genomes and instruction-based development. 



Figure 2: Self-replication of French flag 1 pattern. Each 
replica is also a replicator. 

tions that can modify the genotype itself, e.g. as in self- 
modifying cartesian genetic programming (SMCGP). This 
may allow the diversification of cell programs (as genotype 
activation/regulation mechanism), enabling potentially hier- 
archical organization and aggregation of cells, similar to bi- 
ological cells, tissues, organs and organisms. This may en- 
courage the emergence of some sort of artificial stem cells 
mechanisms (stem cells are replicators by definition) that may 
allow morphogenesis as in Figure 1 followed by replication 
as in Figure 2, both in the same process. We argue that an 
appropriate challenge for morphogenetic systems would be 
to target evolution of complex morphologies and structures, 
potentially at natural levels of complexity. 
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Future work will address the following: 1) Let the growth 
happen both in terms of genotype size, i.e. number of genes, 
and number of states that each cell can hold. This may help 
to achieve true complexification, meaning that the boundaries 
would not be fixed by the state space, which is more or less 
fixed in every artificial system. 2) Allow genotype instruc- 
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Abstract 

Experiments with worker termites constructing a royal cham- 
ber around a termite queen in species Macrotermes sub- 
tly alinus (Rambur) have shown that both trail and cement 
pheromones are involved and necessary for the successful 
formation of pillars during the building process. However, 
earlier models of the construction were able to demonstrate 
stigmergic pillar formation with cement pheromone alone. 
We present results from a new three-dimensional agent-based 
model, developed to investigate the role of trail pheromone in 
the construction process. The model is able to demonstrate 
how, if the properties of the cement pheromone are altered 
so that its attractive influence is more localised than in earlier 
models, termites are unable to produce significant pillar for- 
mation. The model shows how the addition of trail deposition 
and following effectively increases the range of the stigmer- 
gic effect so that pillar formation is restored. The presence of 
trail pheromone also results in pillars which are narrower than 
those produced by cement pheromone alone, and which show 
more pronounced lateral extensions. Additionally the paths 
that the termites take from the termite queen to building sites 
become more directed with time. These features are in keep- 
ing with observation and have not been previously modelled. 

Introduction 

As a scientific field, artificial life has studied the natural pro- 
cesses through which collections of simple components can 
give rise to complex systemic behaviour. One example of 
such a collective process is morphogenesis , the development 
of coherent structure in biological systems. Colonies of so- 
cial insects demonstrate this process when, for example, a 
collective effort is required in order to construct a nest or 
when the individuals in a colony coalesce to form useful 
structures, such as rafts (Wilson, 1971). 

Morphogenetic engineering is the study of the ways in 
which artificial morphogenetic systems can be created and 
directed to ensure the formation of structures with pre- 
specified requirements (Doursat et al., 2012). Understand- 
ing the dynamics of social insect construction may enable 
the extraction of design principles which facilitate the cre- 
ation of teams of agents that are capable of building func- 
tional structures in remote and hostile environments, in an 


environmentally adaptive, self-organised and self repairing 
manner. 

Termites and Collective Construction 

Some species of termite are able to construct nests in the 
form of mounds that are orders of magnitude greater in size 
than the individual termites and which have several function- 
ally distinct sections (Howse, 1970; Wilson, 1971). There is 
no evidence, however, that these termites rely on centralised 
blueprints or engage in planning, deliberation or negotiation 
during mound construction. Instead they act independently 
and instinctively, responding to multiple local cues in their 
immediate environment, including air flow, humidity and 
temperature, and also to the presence of any existing built 
structures (Grasse, 1959; Stuart, 1967; Howse, 1970). The 
ways in which combinations of environmental signals and 
instinctive responses enable termites to self-organise their 
building effort are not well understood. There is evidence, 
however, that the trail pheromone that they synthesize and 
deposit acts as a chemical signal diffusing through the envi- 
ronment and is a key factor in many aspects of termite be- 
haviour (Stuart, 1970; Leuthold et al., 1976). Accordingly, 
here we develop a model of an early stage of termite nest 
construction in order to investigate how trail pheromone may 
be of central importance. 

In species Macrotermes subhyalinus (Rambur), worker 
termites begin nest construction by building a dome-like 
structure, or royal chamber, around their much larger and 
immobile queen (Bruinsma, 1979). Construction of a royal 
chamber is one aspect of the nest building process that is 
relatively reproducible and therefore Bruinsma (1979) de- 
signed a series of controlled experiments in order to inves- 
tigate the ways in which pheromones and other factors are 
involved in the coordination of the construction process. 

Bruinsma (1979) observed royal chamber construction af- 
ter the introduction of a number of worker termites into a 
perspex box containing a single new cessile queen. Initially, 
the termites spend time grooming the abdomen of the queen 
before individuals move away from the queen, picking up a 
pellet of soil and tracing a meandering path out to a distance 
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of about 2-5cm where the pellet is placed and secured with 
faecal cement before returning to the termite queen to groom 
again. Gradually more and more of the termites repeat this 
process and in this way a behavioural cycle develops. 

Initially, the distribution of deposited soil pellets around 
the queen appears random but aggregations of material 
quickly form as termites begin to preferentially approach 
the existing building sites and add material to them. The 
distribution of built material becomes concentrated in a few 
locations where pillars form. Initially the paths taken by 
a termite before placing a pellet are serpentine and rela- 
tively long but, over time, these paths become shorter and 
straighter, running more directly from the termite queen to a 
pillar. When the pillars reach a certain height, termites may 
begin to build horizontally outwards to form lateral exten- 
sions termed lamellae. Lamellae from adjacent pillars may 
eventually join to form arches. 

Bruinsma (1979) deduced that the queen termite emits a 
building pheromone which the worker termites spread over 
the abdomen while grooming. By diffusing away from 
the queen’s body, this pheromone acts as a template for 
the building process, effectively defining a deposition zone 
around the queen by inducing the termites to place soil pel- 
lets mainly at a distance where the level of pheromone is 
within a specific range. Bruinsma (1979) also found that 
the faecal cement which the termites use to fix soil pellets 
contains cement pheromone. This pheromone both attracts 
termites and makes them more likely to deposit a soil pel- 
let. Earlier observations of termite construction by Grasse 
(1959) led him to theorise that an attractive pheromone in- 
fused into the material that termites build with was respon- 
sible for the positive feedback effect that results in aggre- 
gation of built material and then pillar formation. Grasse 
(1959) called this process stigmergy. 

A two-dimensional mathematical model by Deneubourg 
(1977) and a two-dimensional cellular automaton by Cour- 
tois and Heymans (1991) demonstrated how this positive 
feedback can occur in a roughly homogeneous distribution 
of pheromone-infused building material, when material is 
preferentially moved towards areas with higher levels of the 
pheromone. Any initial small fluctuations in the distribution 
of material are amplified resulting in a more peaked distribu- 
tion. It was hypothesised that these peaks could be identified 
with the early stages of pillar formation. An extension of the 
mathematical model by Bonabeau et al. (1998) to include 
features of Bruinsma’ s royal chamber experiments showed 
that the introduction of a pheromone template emitted by 
the termite queen can restrict the formation of peaks such 
that they only occur within a certain range of her. 

A three-dimensional agent-based version of the extended 
mathematical model (Ladley and Bullock, 2004, 2005), de- 
signed to include more realistic physical constraints on 
termite movement and building, also showed that cement 
pheromone could act as a recruiting mechanism to enable the 


formation of pillars in a deposition zone around an artificial 
termite queen. Unlike the previous two-dimensional mod- 
els, in this model it was possible for termites to build truly 
three-dimensional structures, implying the logical possibil- 
ity of lamellae construction. However, the model was not 
able to demonstrate lamellae arising as a result of cement- 
pheromone-mediated positive feedback in the building pro- 
cess. 

Further findings by Bruinsma (1979) suggest that the at- 
tractive nature of cement pheromone cannot be the only 
mechanism responsible for pillar formation. The distance 
over which cement pheromone influences the actions of 
worker termites was experimentally determined to be ap- 
proximately 1-1. 5cm, which is less than the distance be- 
tween the queen and the deposition zone. In addition, ex- 
periments revealed that trail pheromone was present in the 
soil between the queen termite and the deposition zone. Al- 
though no specific trail patterns could be identified, Bru- 
insma (1979) showed that when the termites were prevented 
from being able to deposit trail pheromone, they were un- 
able to complete construction of the royal chamber and in- 
stead built flattened ridges closer to the termite queen, with 
no evidence of pillar formation. Finally, the observation by 
Bruinsma (1979) that the paths taken by the worker termites 
from the queen to the deposition zone become less serpen- 
tine as the construction of the royal chamber progresses sug- 
gests that they may be leaving trails of pheromone which are 
influencing the paths taken by other termites and enabling 
them to more quickly reach active building sites. 

To date, no model has incorporated the ability of the ter- 
mites to deposit and follow trail pheromone while building. 
Consequently, here, we extend the three-dimensional agent- 
based model of Ladley and Bullock (2004, 2005) in order to 
investigate the role of trail pheromone in the building pro- 
cess. Our intention is to explore whether the inclusion of 
trail pheromone can lead to the demonstration of the fol- 
lowing observed features of royal chamber construction that 
have not been modelled to date: 

1 . Stigmergic recruitment by trail pheromone leading to pil- 
lar formation, 

2. Characteristic failure of the build process in the absence 

of trail laying, 

3. Formation of lamellae, 

4. The appearance of increasingly direct paths from the ter- 
mite queen to the deposition zone. 

In the following sections we first describe the design of 
the model, before presenting simulation results. We then 
provide a discussion before the paper concludes. 

Methods 

In order to model trail laying and following it is necessary to 
introduce a simple approximation of the termite behavioural 
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cycle observed by Bruinsma so that the termites have distinct 
behavioural modes during which they are either grooming 
the queen termite, travelling to the deposition zone, or re- 
turning to the queen after building. Depending on model 
parameters, when en route to the deposition zone or when 
deciding whether or not to place a piece of building ma- 
terial, termites may be influenced by some combination of 
the local concentrations of trail pheromone and/or cement 
pheromone. When returning to the queen after building, ter- 
mites use the building pheromone in order to orient towards 
the queen, and lay trail pheromone as they move. 

Simulations were carried out using a three-dimensional 
agent-based model based on that of Ladley and Bullock 
(2004, 2005) in order to incorporate the same logistic con- 
straints and so that comparisons can be made with the output 
of that model. In the model, space is represented by a three- 
dimensional cubic lattice of size X xY x Z, where Z labels 
the extent of the lattice in the vertical dimension. All loca- 
tions in the world except edge locations therefore have a set 
of 26 adjacent neighbours , of which six are cardinal neigh- 
bours ; two locations are cardinal neighbours if they share a 
face. 

Each location may contain: 

1. A single block of one of three types, representing pel- 
lets of building material, sections of ground and sections 
of termite queen. Locations not containing a block are 
deemed empty. 

2. Zero or more worker termites. The total number of ter- 
mites in the model is denoted n and each follows the be- 
havioural cycle outlined in figure 1 . Termites cannot share 
locations with blocks. 

3. Concentration values for three types of pheromone; build- 
ing pheromone, cement pheromone and trail pheromone. 

Simulations are synchronous and operate for a fixed num- 
ber of discrete time steps, t max . At each time step, the model 
updates the behavioural mode and location of each worker 
termite, adds newly placed blocks of building material as 
a result of building activity, and updates the concentration 
values of pheromones at each location. 

The locations of blocks of ground and termite queen are 
fixed at the start of each simulation. Ground blocks are 
placed in all locations for which z = 1, and the termite 
queen is represented as a predetermined configuration of 
queen blocks placed on top of the ground and centrally with 
respect to x and y. All other locations are initially empty. 
The initial locations of the worker termites are randomly 
selected from the set of all empty locations that are cardi- 
nal neighbours of locations containing queen blocks. All 
pheromone values are initially set to 0. 



Figure 1: The termite behavioural cycle. 


Pheromones 

Each of the pheromone types in the model has a distribu- 
tion represented by a set of real values defined across all lo- 
cations. The distributions are parameterised independently 
and subject to processes of diffusion and evaporation which 
are applied on every 5 th time step. 

Pheromone values in all non-edge locations are subject to 
diffusion between cardinal neighbours. Diffusion between 
two cardinal neighbours is proportional to the difference in 
the pheromone values at the two locations and is imple- 
mented using the finite volume method (Hirsch, 1988). The 
amount of pheromone that diffuses from one location with 
a volume of pheromone U\, to a cardinal neighbour with a 
volume of pheromone C/ 2 , is given by A V = —p(U\ — C/ 2 ), 
where p is the diffusion coefficient. Pheromone cannot dif- 
fuse into locations containing blocks, with the proportion 
that would have done so remaining in the original location. 
Pheromone can diffuse into edge locations but is then re- 
moved from the simulation so that it cannot diffuse back into 
non-edge locations. Evaporation of each pheromone type is 
modelled by multiplying the pheromone value of that type 
in each location by an evaporation constant, 0 < v < 1, at 
each update. 

A constant volume of building pheromone is emitted by 
the termite queen and this is represented by setting the 
building pheromone value in all locations containing queen 
blocks to a constant value <f>Q at each time step. Blocks 
representing pellets of building material contain an initial 
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amount of cement pheromone (\>c which is set at the location 
and time that a block is placed by a termite. The level of ce- 
ment pheromone remaining at the site of block placement is 
multiplied at each time step by a factor 0 < r < 1, represent- 
ing the fraction lost through denaturing. Trail pheromone 
is deposited by termites in each location that they move 
through on their way back to the queen after placing a pellet 
of building material (see below). 

Termites 

At each time step a termite in location Z can in principle 
move to all locations in the set, L , of 26 neighbours sur- 
rounding Z. However, in practice a termite can move only to 
a subset of these locations; the target set , K. The locations 
that a termite cannot move to are represented by the sets: 

1. E\ all edge locations, 

2. F: all locations containing a block, 

3. A: all locations with no cardinal neighbour containing a 
block (locations deemed to be in mid air), 

4. W: empty non-cardinal neighbour locations within L for 
which all cardinal neighbours that share a side or edge 
with location Z contain a block (these locations are effec- 
tively on the other side of a wall), 

5. D: a set of the previous locations that a termite has moved 
through (this set is designed to make trail gradient follow- 
ing more polarised by preventing termites that are follow- 
ing a trail from immediately turning around and walking 
back in the opposite direction). 

Additionally, when in grooming mode termites are subject 
to a restriction set R which contains all locations that are not 
cardinal neighbours of queen blocks. When not grooming, 
R = 0. The target set K of locations a termite can move to 
is therefore given by: 

K = L\(EUFUAURUWUD) (1) 


and ii is a sensitivity parameter which represents the ex- 
tent to which a termite will move randomly rather than move 
towards a location with a higher pheromone value. This pa- 
rameter biases the selection of a target location such that 
as ^2 k AU(k,l) 0, P m (k,l) l/\K\ and is indepen- 
dently defined for each pheromone type. This ensures that if 
pheromone differences are large relative to // then a termite 
will be more likely to be influenced by those differences, 
whereas if they are small then a termite will be more likely 
to move randomly. Once P m {k , Z) has been determined for 
all k e K, a roulette wheel selection algorithm is used to 
choose k. 

If more than one type of pheromone is influencing 
the movement of a termite then the weighted sum (1 — 
+ wP^ik, l ) is used in the roulette wheel se- 
lection algorithm to represent the relative extent to which it 
is influenced by each type of pheromone (0 < w < 1). 

Grooming Termites begin a simulation by grooming the 
queen termite. During this time they move randomly around 
the set of locations that are cardinal neighbours of queen 
blocks. The time that each termite spends grooming is ran- 
domly drawn from a Poisson distribution of expected value 
A. After this time has expired, a termite switches to build- 
ing behaviour mode. Grooming behaviour ensures that the 
termites leave the queen to build at different times and from 
different locations adjacent to the queen. 

Building In building behaviour mode it is assumed that 
each termite has a pellet of building material. The termites 
search for a location to place the pellet by following both 
cement and trail pheromone gradients until they reach a lo- 
cation where they could potentially build. This deposition 
zone defines the overall shape of the royal chamber and is 
defined as all locations Z for which Q m in < Q(Z) < Qmax , 
where Q(l) is the level of building pheromone at location Z, 
and Qmin and Qmax are model parameters. Once a termite 
arrives at a location Z in this zone it may place a block of 
material if at least one of the following is true: 


Once K has been determined, a target location to move 
to, k G K, is computed depending on the behaviour of the 
termite. If moving randomly then the probability of mov- 
ing to each target location k G K is identical and given by 
Pm = l/|.Kj. If following a single pheromone type then the 
probability is given by: 


Pm(k, l ) 


AU(k,l) + fi, 


( 2 ) 


Here, AU(kQ) is any positive difference in pheromone 
values between k and Z, given by: 


AU(kQ) 


U(k) - Z7(Z), if (U(k) - U(l)) > 0 
0, otherwise, 


• The cardinal neighbour above Z or the cardinal neighbour 
below Z contains a block, 

• One of the horizontal cardinal neighbours of Z contains a 
block which has a block either directly above or below it, 

• The location Z is a horizontal cardinal neighbour of one 
or two of a set of three neighbouring locations that each 
contain blocks and which are horizontal cardinal neigh- 
bours of each other (so that lateral extensions can only 
form where there is enough material to support them). 

If a termite is able to legally build at location Z, it does 
so with a probability Pb(C, T ) that depends on both the ce- 
ment pheromone (C) and the trail pheromone (T) concen- 
trations in the location Z. The form of the build probability 
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(d) 150 time steps. (e) 600 time steps. (f) 10000 time steps. 

Figure 2: Replication of, and comparison with, a royal chamber construction simulation by Ladley and Bullock (2004). Termites 
are represented by black diamonds and cement pheromone is indicated by green shading. 


is a combination of two logistic functions, each representing 
the influence of a pheromone type. It is given by: 

P b [C, T) = [p Mn + m (4) 

where: 

f( T ) = x _|_ g-fe 2 (T-T maa! /2) ) ^ 

The function, /(T), allows the presence of trail 
pheromone to inhibit building behaviour, modulating the 
probability of building such that P(C, T) — >> 0 as T 
Tmax for all C. This function is motivated by observations 
that termites tend not to build where trail pheromone con- 
centration is high (Bruinsma, 1979). P m in and P ma x are the 
minimum and maximum build probabilities in the absence 
of trail pheromone, and obtain when the levels of cement 
pheromone are 0 or C ma;E , respectively. Parameters k\ and 
&2 define the steepness of the logistic functions. 

Returning After placing a pellet of building material 
a termite returns to the queen by following the build- 
ing pheromone gradient. During this journey the termite 
deposits trail pheromone in each location that it moves 
through. The amount of trail pheromone that a termite leaves 


in each location decreases linearly with time so that a posi- 
tive gradient which other termites can follow when finding 
a building location is created as simply as possible. The 
amount is given by: 

( 6 > 

.L t — t 

where <pT is an initial value of trail pheromone, t is the 
number of time steps since the termite placed a block and 
Lt is a parameter defining the length of time over which 
each termite is able to leave a trail. 

Results 

All simulations were carried out in a world of size 120 x 
120 x 60 locations. This is larger than the world size used 
by Ladley and Bullock (2004, 2005) and other parameters 
were adjusted accordingly so that the simulations were ef- 
fectively operating at a higher resolution. The configuration 
of queen blocks making up the termite queen was modified 
so that it was twice the size of the original in all dimensions. 
The purpose of increasing the resolution of the simulations 
was to improve the separation between, and definition of, 
pheromone trails. 

We first replicate the creation of a royal chamber in the 
manner of Ladley and Bullock (2004, 2005). In this earlier 
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(a) 150 time steps. 


(b) 300 time steps. 




(a) 150 time steps. 


(b) 300 time steps. 




Figure 3: Construction of a royal chamber using building, 
cement and trail pheromones. Trail pheromone is indicated 
by purple shading. 


Figure 4: Attempted construction of a royal chamber when 
termites are prevented from leaving trail pheromone. All 
parameters are the same as figure 3. 


model the worker termites permanently exhibit only build- 
ing behaviour and follow only cement pheromone gradi- 
ents to the deposition zone. Blocks of building material 
are placed with a fixed probability and after building each 
termite is removed from the world and replaced at random. 
Both queen and cement pheromones have the same param- 
eters in this model, (0 q = 4>c = 400, pQ = pc = 1/7, 
vq = vc = 0.01) and r = 0.5. The number of termites 
is n = 400 and the fixed build probability is P^ = 0.1. 
Qmin and Qmax are 0.1 and 0.2 respectively and the sen- 
sitivity parameter for following cement pheromone is set to 
pc = 0.005. These parameters were chosen so that the 
replicated model output was visually a good match to the 
earlier model. We also follow Ladley and Bullock (2004, 
2005) in allowing simulations to run for a number of time 
steps before introducing worker termites in order to estab- 
lish a stable building pheromone template defining the de- 
position zone. 

The new model is able to successfully replicate the output 
from the earlier model at higher resolution (figure 2). Ini- 
tially, building is concentrated at a few sites. Mound-like 
pillars form at these sites, before low walls between them 
are constructed and eventually a dome is completed. 

To explore the combined influence of building, cement 
and trail pheromones, and in keeping with the observations 
of Bruinsma (1979), the cement pheromone parameters in 
the new model were chosen so that the attractive influence 
of the pheromone from the deposition zone does not extend 
as far as the body of the termite queen. Trail following by the 
termites therefore becomes important in order to direct them 


to sites in the building zone that already have building mate- 
rial and thereby achieve a significant stigmergic effect. The 
value used for for w was 0.001 so that the total probability 
of a termite moving to a location k is much more influenced 
by cement pheromone if the levels of both pheromones are 
comparable. 

The number of time steps subsequent to placing a block 
for which termites can leave trail pheromone, Lt , was set to 
25, which is the approximate number of locations from the 
foot of the deposition zone to the termite queen, to ensure 
that the amount of trail pheromone deposited approaches 0 
near the queen. 

Pheromone parameters were (j)Q = (j)c = 4>t = 400, 
PQ = 1/7, p c = p T = 0.017, VQ = 0.01, VC = 0.1, V T = 
0.01 and r = 0.5. Values selected for the build probability 
parameters were Pmin = 0.1, Pmax = 0-3, ki = k 2 = 0.1, 
P^max — </>c/2 and Tmax = 0t/2. 

Example output is shown in figure 3. The pheromone 
trails created by the termites are clearly visible and the 
model retains the capacity to produce peaks and pillars that 
are similar to those shown in the model of Ladley and Bul- 
lock (2004, 2005). In addition, there is visible evidence of 
lamellae formation and at later stages of construction the ter- 
mites are following the trails to the deposition zone, whereas 
at earlier stages their movement is more random. These 
features are in keeping with the observations of Bruinsma 
(1979). 

The experiment of Bruinsma (1979) in which the termites 
are prevented from depositing trail pheromone is recreated 
in the model and the result is shown in figure 4. In this 
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□ Cement Pheromone □ Random Movement 



Number of termites 

Figure 5: Recruitment curves for the replicated model of 
Ladley and Bullock (2004, 2005) with a world size matching 
the earlier model. Each value is a mean over 20 simulations, 
with each simulation running for 200 time steps. Error bars 
represent +/- one standard deviation. 


□ Trails DNoTrails 



Figure 6: Recruitment curves for the new model. Each value 
is a mean over 20 simulations, with each simulation running 
for 600 time steps. Error bars represent +/- one standard 
deviation. 

case there is visible evidence that the termite building has 
slowed considerably and there is no significant pillar forma- 
tion, although there is still some visible peak formation at 
later times. The attractive range of the cement pheromone 
is not large enough to allow the termites to follow it from 
the termite queen to the deposition zone but it still has a lo- 
cal stigmergic effect, allowing the formation of some small 
vertical enhancements. This demonstrates how pillar forma- 
tion might be disrupted by preventing the deposition of trail 
pheromone. 

To demonstrate a qualitative correspondence between 
their model and the observations of Bruinsma (1979), 
Ladley and Bullock (2005) produced a graph of the mean 
number of blocks placed per termite after a fixed number 
of time steps had elapsed, for different termite colony sizes 
(i.e., different values of n). Bruinsma (1979) produced a 
similar graph for worker termites to show that the build rate 
per termite is low for small colony sizes since recruitment 
to building sites is not efficient at low population density, 
but that the stigmergic feedback effect increases this build 
rate as the size of the colony grows until a saturation level is 
reached, when there is interference between termites com- 


peting to build. Equivalent results for the replicated model 
are shown in figure 5. 

For comparison, figure 5 also shows a graph for scenar- 
ios in which there is no cement pheromone attraction. In 
this case, the number of blocks placed per termite decreases 
slightly with increasing colony size, which we take as an 
indication that stigmergic activity is not present. 

Figure 6 shows equivalent results for the new model. 
When trail pheromone deposition is allowed the graph 
demonstrates that a stigmergic feedback effect is present, as 
in the earlier model and observations. When trail pheromone 
deposition is prevented the blocks placed per termite ap- 
pears to be more constant across colony size but still in- 
creases slightly and does not follow the same pattern as the 
random scenario in figure 5. This is consistent with the 
much reduced stigmergic effect of more localised cement 
pheromone attraction shown in figure 4. 

Discussion 

The simulations demonstrate behaviour that agrees qualita- 
tively with observations of termite royal chamber construc- 
tion and suggest a plausible mechanism through which trail 
pheromone may be involved in such construction. 

The algorithms governing pheromone following, build 
probability and trail deposition are not known to be ideal 
and have been chosen for simplicity or plausibility. We do 
not know exactly how or when the trails of termites build- 
ing a royal chamber are laid, if they need to be reinforced in 
both directions or if perhaps the strength of the pheromone 
trail laid is dependent on the amount of cement pheromone 
detected before building, for example. Implementing the 
model on a three-dimensional cubic lattice is also not ideal 
because the anisotropic nature of the neighbour distribution 
makes the design of a trail following algorithm difficult. 
The introduction of the restriction preventing termites from 
walking back over their last few previous locations was an 
attempt to alleviate this difficulty. 

Furthermore, there are several additional factors involved 
in termite construction that have not been included in the 
model but which may influence building behaviour, such as 
gravity, temperature or humidity. Termites are also known 
to be influenced by tactile stimuli, so that sharp angles and 
existing obstacles incite building activity (Stuart, 1967; Bru- 
insma, 1979). 

One explanation for why the model is able to show nar- 
rower pillar formation and lateral growth and the earlier 
model of Ladley and Bullock (2004, 2005) was not is the 
fact that, as well as directing termites to the deposition zone, 
trail pheromone also supresses building activity. This means 
that after some pellets of building material have been placed 
at lower elevations there is enough trail pheromone at these 
elevations to reduce the probability of further building. The 
termites therefore effectively have to move upwards to find 
suitable build locations, and once at higher elevations they 
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are not prevented from building laterally. 

However, once enough termites are building at higher ele- 
vations, the concentration of trail pheromone at lower eleva- 
tions becomes insufficient to prevent building and additional 
construction occurs from the ground up once more. This ef- 
fect is exacerbated by the termites effectively getting stuck 
for a number of time steps at higher elevations as they have 
no concept of ‘down’. During this time the trails weaken 
and subsequent building becomes more spread out. 

The next step is to investigate objective, quantitative mea- 
sures of the model outcomes and processes in order that it 
can be automatically determined whether or not a model run 
is successful. These quantitative measures will be necessary 
in order to use a sensitivity analysis or statistical emulators 
to determine the influence of model parameters. Methods 
for quantifying the model output could involve the use of 
autocorrelation functions, entropy measures, mathematical 
morphology (Serra, 1982) or measures of clustering, for ex- 
ample. Given the shape of the royal chamber and the binary 
nature of the block distribution in three dimensions (loca- 
tions either have a block or do not), the application of such 
methods presents a challenge. 

Some simpler initial analysis of the effects of the model 
parameters on factors such as the change in the distribution 
of build probabilities with time step or the minimum rate 
of block placement required to maintain a desired attractive 
radius of cement pheromone may help to identify key pa- 
rameter ranges. 

Conclusion 

A new three-dimensional agent-based model has been es- 
tablished that is able to reproduce earlier work by Ladley 
and Bullock (2004, 2005). Moreover, by extending the 
model to include a behavioural cycle documented by Bru- 
insma (1979), we have been able to qualitatively demon- 
strate that pillar formation can also occur when the move- 
ment and building behaviours of termites are influenced by 
a combination of both cement and trail pheromones. This 
three-pheromone model additionally shows lateral growth 
from pillars (lamellae), movement from the termite queen to 
the deposition zone that becomes more direct as trails form, 
and a distribution of building material that has significantly 
suppressed pillar formation when trail pheromone deposi- 
tion is prevented. These features are consistent with termite 
royal chamber construction (Bruinsma, 1979) and have not 
been simulated in earlier models (Deneubourg, 1977; Cour- 
tois and Heymans, 1991; Bonabeau et al., 1998; Ladley and 
Bullock, 2004, 2005). 

The next step is the quantitative analysis of the model 
parameters, algorithms and output in order to identify re- 
dundancies in the parameter space, and regimes or critical 
points in the dynamics of the model and to distinguish be- 
tween more or less successful simulations of royal chamber 
construction. 
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Abstract 

We show how the concept of metamorphosis, together with a 
biologically inspired model of multicellular development can 
be used to evolve soft-bodied robots that are highly adapted to 
two radically different environments (e.g., aquatic and terres- 
trial). Each evolved solution defines two pairs of morpholo- 
gies and controllers, together with a process of transforming 
one pair into the other. Animats develop from a single cell 
and through divisions and deaths reach their initial “larval” 
form adapted to the first environment. To obtain “adult” form 
adapted to the second environment, the larva undergoes meta- 
morphosis during which new cells are added or removed and 
its controller is modified. Importantly, our approach assumes 
nothing about what morphologies or methods of locomotion 
are preferred. Instead, it successfully searches the vast space 
of possible designs and comes up with complex, life-like so- 
lutions de novo. 

In this paper, we describe the approach we employ and 
present examples of metamorphic soft-robots. We compare 
two different approaches to evolving aquatic and terrestrial 
animats, investigate evolved motion strategies, the process of 
metamorphosis and its evolution. 

Introduction 

Metamorphosis is a process during which an organism that 
has already finished its embryonic development undergoes a 
relatively fast and considerable change to its body structure 
through cell growth, differentiation and death. It is often ac- 
companied (or actually necessitated) by a change of environ- 
ment the organism lives in. Metamorphosis is exhibited by a 
wide variety of taxa as different as insects, mollusks or am- 
phibians. In the latter case it testifies to amphibians’ evolu- 
tionary ancestry: land based amphibians begin their lives in 
aquatic environment and develop first into a fish-like larval 
stage (a tadpole). Maturing tadpoles undergo metamorpho- 
sis which allows them to switch to a terrestrial habitat. This 
involves changes such as the loss (reabsorption) of gills, tail, 
lateral-line system and the gradual growth of jaw and limbs. 
Importantly, the processes that occur during metamorpho- 
sis are the very same processes that shape organism during 
its embryonic growth. Metamorphosis is a manifestation of 
multicellular development and just like all development, it is 
deeply tied to species evolutionary history (see, e.g., Carroll 
et al., 2004). 

The field of artificial embryogeny, to which this work be- 
longs, attempts to capture the seemingly endless capability 


of nature to generate forms by reproducing key properties of 
development in silico. This typically involves bio-inspired 
construction process in which a structure (such as a robot’s 
body) is progressively built from smaller elements. Depend- 
ing on the chosen level of abstraction this may involve el- 
ements such as rods (Komosinski and Rotaru- Varga, 2002), 
primitives and joints (Sims, 1994; Pilat et al., 2012), or arti- 
ficial cells, as in the case of the system employed by us and 
related ones (Dellaert and Beer, 1996; Eggenberger Hotz, 
1997; Schramm and Sendhoff, 2011; Bongard and Pfeifer, 
2003). Self-assembly from higher level components such as 
blocks and joints or using an even higher level abstraction 
of development such as CPPN (e.g., Cheney et al., 2013) 
has been demonstrated to be an effective way to generate 
interesting robotic designs. In our line of work, however, 
we aim to explore the potential and scalability of a much 
more biologically inclined and more fine-grained artificial 
development, where arbitrary morphologies can be freely as- 
sembled from large numbers of cells (hundreds, thousands), 
each taking independent decisions about their fate and in- 
teracting through simulated physics of developmental envi- 
ronment. So far we have demonstrated how this approach 
allows us to evolve a rich variety of complex soft-bodied ani- 
mats with emergent higher level features such as appendages 
constructed of dozens of cells and acting as artificial legs 
(Joachimczak et al., 2014). 

In this paper we show how the concept of metamorphosis 
can enhance artificial development by allowing evolution- 
ary algorithm to automatically produce solutions (here, soft- 
robots) that can take two potentially very different forms, 
each adapted to its target environment. Importantly, one 
form can transform into another, offering exciting potential 
for designing robots that could efficiently operate in radi- 
cally different environments: a rescue robot launched for a 
mission from sea could swim to a shore, transform into ter- 
restrial form and continue its mission on its newly grown 
legs. 

The idea of combining metamorphosis with an evolution- 
ary algorithm is by itself not new. For example, Bongard 
(2011) demonstrated how morphological change during a 
legged robot’s lifetime (progressive extension of its legs) 
facilitates evolution of higher quality gait controllers. The 
nature of the change and the morphology were however pre- 
defined. In another, more conceptually similar work (Tufte, 
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Figure 1: Conceptual overview of single genome’s evalua- 
tion allowing for evolution of metamorphic individuals. 

2011) metamorphosis was used to evolve simple digital cir- 
cuits implemented as cellular automata and producing new 
functionality through rearrangement. To our knowledge, 
this is however the first case of using metamorphosis and 
evolution to automatically discover robots that have forms 
adapted to two different environments, without specifying 
desired morphologies or the nature of the transformation. 

Developmental model 

In the following sections we provide a short overview of 
the essential concepts behind our artificial embryogeny ap- 
proach to evolving soft-bodied robots. It is a refined ver- 
sion of the system we introduced in Joachimczak et al. 
(2014), of which some aspects were simplified in order to 
further reduce complexity (both conceptual and computa- 
tional). Namely, we allowed for only non-recurrent net- 
works that control cells’ behaviour, only one type of gene 
activation function (sigmoidal) and we also simplified mech- 
anism of actuation (and made it similar with the one in 
Joachimczak and Wrobel, 2012). We believe an even sim- 
pler and more straightforward design of our developmental 
system makes for a more convincing argument about appli- 
cability of metamorphosis approach to other developmental 
systems. 

We assume that each animat begins its life as a single cell 
and grows through subsequent cellular divisions and deaths 
(apoptosis). The fate of every cell is determined by a shared 
control mechanism: a simple abstraction of gene regulatory 
network (GRN) in the form of a feed forward neural net- 
work. Despite being controlled by the same network, cells 
will act differently as the external signals that are fed to the 
inputs of the network depend on cell’s position in the grow- 
ing embryo, as well as signals received from neighbouring 
cells. After the development has finished, the resultant mul- 
ticellular structure is used as a template for a morphology 
of soft-bodied animat that can move by contracting and ex- 
panding regions of the body surrounding each cell (Fig. 1). 

Physics of development Development takes place in a 
continuous 2-D space. Cells are represented as discs and 
undergo elastic collisions simulated with springs. A cell’s 
physical state is defined by its position, its velocity, and ori- 
entation vector which determines the direction of division. 
All cells have uniform size and mass. Springs connect only 


the nearest neighbours and are determined dynamically, as 
the embryo grows, with the resting length set to the sum of 
attached cells’ radii. We use Delaunay triangulation to deter- 
mine the connectivity between cells and then remove links 
longer than 150% of cell’s diameter. Disjoint structures are 
prevented from occurring (see Joachimczak et al., 2014, for 
details). 

Control gene network The control network present in all 
cells has 6 inputs in total. This includes a fixed bias signal 
and time signal that is linearly increasing from 0 to 1 over the 
course of development. Given that the networks governing 
cellular behaviour in the presented experiments are stateless, 
spatially differentiated signals are the only way for cells to 
take on different behaviours. We have provided a simple, 
maternal gradient-like mechanism in the form of cell’s X 
and Y coordinates available as inputs to the network. Ad- 
ditionally, to simulate simple morphogens produced by cells 
themselves, the control network has two “morphogen” out- 
puts and two associated “morphogen” inputs. For any given 
cell, the activation of the latter is set to be an average of the 
corresponding morphogen outputs of its neighbours. Apart 
from the two above mentioned outputs, cells have 5 other 
outputs that determine actions taken by them. This includes 
an output whose non zero activity prevents division, a sig- 
nal that controls the angle of division, a signal that causes 
aptoptosis (cell’s death) and two outputs that determine fre- 
quency and phase shift of “muscle” contractions during the 
locomotion stage. 

The control networks were updated in all cells syn- 
chronously. This involved setting the state of input nodes 
and propagating signals the number of steps equal to the 
longest path between input and output found in the network. 

Cell division and death All cells are bound to divide with 
each subsequent update of gene regulatory network (occur- 
ring every 30 steps of developmental simulation) unless the 
output inhibiting division is active. Division is allowed to 
occur if and only if the space in the direction of division is 
not occupied already by another cell (the rationale for this 
approach can be found in Joachimczak et al., 2014). 

The newly created cell is placed next to the original cell in 
the direction determined by its orientation vector. Its angle 
is determined at the moment of division, based on the state 
of the associated output of regulatory network. The angle is 
interpreted as relative to the angles of cell’s nearest neigh- 
bours and thus, unless the state is different from zero, all 
cells will simply divide in the same direction. The new cell 
is controlled by the same network, hence any change in the 
patterns of network activities is the result of symmetry being 
broken owing to the differences in external signals perceived 
by each of the cells. 

Apoptosis (cellular death) occurs whenever the state of as- 
sociated network output is found to be above zero and leads 
to the cell being removed from the embryo. 

We used a hard limit of 256 cells and, additionally, we 
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penalized individuals that have created more than 1024 cells 
during their development by reducing their fitness value by 
90%. We did so to limit the occurrence of “wasteful” so- 
lutions in which cell creation and death is kept in balance 
and never stops. While we have shown in our previous work 
(Joachimczak et al., 2014) that solutions that self-terminate 
growth are not difficult to evolve in our approach, they come 
at a cost, both computational and in reduced quality of ob- 
tained solutions. Although promoting self-termination fa- 
cilitates emergence of beneficial properties of development 
such as increased robustness (Devert et al., 2011), in this 
work we opted for the simple and more manageable sce- 
nario, in which evolution can exploit the hard limits of de- 
velopmental time and cell count to stop development. 

Soft-bodied locomotion 

The multicellular morphology of an embryo obtained at the 
end of developmental stage was used as a template for a soft- 
bodied animat that was evaluated for its capability to move 
in a simulated environment during locomotion stage. Al- 
though both representations are a spring-mass system and 
rely on the same physics simulation engine, the physical 
constants and the rules that govern reshaping of each struc- 
ture differ between the stages. Namely, development oc- 
curs always without gravity in a fluid-like environment and 
involves continuous reorganization of connectivity between 
cells. On the other hand, during the locomotion stage, cells 
no longer divide or die, and the connectivity between the 
cells remains fixed (the animat however does undergo elas- 
tic changes). 

More precisely, during the locomotion stage animat is rep- 
resented as a spring-mass system with point masses located 
at the centres of cells in the embryo and with springs form- 
ing a triangular mesh. The outline of the shape is defined 
by the outer cells of the embryo, while the inner part of 
the animat is triangulated using Delaunay algorithm, as a 
way of approximating uniformly elastic material. As this 
approach can produce a morphology with a protrusion that 
is connected by a single spring to the main body, such pro- 
trusions are cut off from the soft-body representation. 

The resting lengths of springs are assigned based on the 
distances between cell centres at the end of developmental 
stage. Springs in our system are governed by the Hooke’s 
law with damping. Additionally, each triangular region has 
an equilibrium pressure So (determined based on its sur- 
face area at the end of development) providing animat with 
a hydrostatic skeleton and preventing excessive compres- 
sion or stretching of body regions. All springs share the 
same Hooke’s constant value k but can have different resting 
lengths. To avoid self penetration of animat bodies, masses 
representing cells undergo elastic collisions with springs. 

Actuation is achieved by modifying resting lengths of 
springs attached to a given cell. This results in the region 
around the cell contracting or expanding. The change in 
length is driven by a sinusoidal oscillation pattern associated 


with every cell. The period of oscillation and the phase shift 
for every cell is determined by 2 corresponding GRN out- 
puts at the end of developmental stage. During locomotion, 
the default resting length Lo of a given spring is modified 
according to: 

Q.'jrf O7 rt 

L = (1 + Asm( — +<pi) + ^sin(— + <fo)) ■ L 0 (1) 

J-l 1-2 

where t is simulation time, A is the amplitude ( A = 0.2), 
T \ , X 2 are the evolved periods of oscillation (scaled to span 
desired range), and 0i, 02 are evolved phase shifts (scaled 
to — 7 r to 7r). To prevent sudden changes in resting length for 
cells with non-zero phase shift at the start of the locomotion 
stage, the amplitude is progressively increased during a short 
“warm-up” period. 

Terrestrial environment was constructed by placing ani- 
mats on top of a horizontal flat surface and introducing grav- 
ity and friction between animat’s nodes and the surface. For 
a fluid based environment gravity was disabled and fluid 
drag was introduced. We used fluid drag model based on 
Sfakiotakis and Tsakiris (2006) which assumes that the fluid 
is stationary and that the force acting on a single edge on the 
outline of the body is the sum of tangential and normal drag 
components for the motion of this edge against fluid. 

Genetic encoding and genetic algorithm 

The neural network model and genetic representation is 
based on the MultiNEAT library (Chervenski and Ryan, 
2014, see reference for the configuration file used), the im- 
plementation of the NEAT evolutionary algorithm (Stanley 
and Miikkulainen, 2002). In the NEAT method networks 
are represented in the genomes as a list of nodes and their 
types (input, output, normal) and a list of connections. The 
algorithm keeps track of innovations history and uses it to 
perform crossover. It also uses fitness sharing approach with 
the goal of preserving diversity and protecting new solutions 
before they have to compete with the rest of the popula- 
tion. We used population sizes of 300 and runs of 2000 
generations. Initial population was created as a fully con- 
nected feed-forward network with a hidden layer and ran- 
dom weights. To prevent emergence of recurrent networks, 
mutations that created cycles in the network were rejected. 

Evolution of metamorphic animats 

We base our approach to evolving metamorphic individuals 
on a simple idea: we evolve growing multicellular animats 
similarly to how we would evolve morphologies and con- 
trollers capable of locomotion in a given environment in our 
previous work. However, rather than evaluate animat’s mor- 
phology performance in a virtual environment after its devel- 
opment is finished, we evaluate it twice, at different stages 
of development. More precisely, we allow each genome to 
control embryonic development for 600 time steps. The per- 
formance of emerged morphology is evaluated in the first 
environment (e.g., for its capability to swim). Next, the de- 
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Figure 2: Motion snapshots of two solutions (a,b) evolved 
to move first in aquatic environment and then in terrestrial 
environment (left: before metamorphosis, right: after meta- 
morphosis). Arrows indicate direction of movement, snap- 
shots were selected to represent one motion cycle. Larval 
and adult stage are not to scale (larva is smaller). Colours 
represent whether the region of the body is currently ex- 
panded (red), contracted (blue) or at its resting size (white). 
Videos for (a) can be accessed at http://goo.gl/GozK89 and 
http://goo.gl/19rJAf, videos for (b) at http://goo.gl/aQUbPj and 
http://goo.gl/nM47Lb 
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Figure 3: Motion snapshots of two solutions (a,b) evolved 
to move first in terrestrial environment and then in aquatic 
environment (left: before metamorphosis, right: after meta- 
morphosis). Arrows indicate direction of movement, snap- 
shots were selected to represent one motion cycle. Larval 
and adult stage are not to scale (larva is smaller). Colours 
represent whether the region of the body is currently ex- 
panded (red), contracted (blue) or at its resting size (white). 
Videos for (a) can be accessed at http://goo.gl/XZLVtx and 
http://goo.gl/DgLI97, videos for (b) at http://goo.gl/VTZYUV 
and http://goo.gl/o2r5bh 


velopment is allowed to continue for another 600 time steps 
and the resulting morphology is evaluated one more time in 
the second environment. Importantly, beyond defining the 
multicellular growth and locomotion models, our approach 
assumes nothing (other than the limits of the system) about 
desired size or complexity of the animats, nor the type of 
locomotion that is preferred for each environment. It also 
does not explicitly assume that metamorphosis has to hap- 
pen if development is continued beyond the “larval” stage. 

The discontinuity between developmental and locomotion 
stages that is inherent to our approach necessitates some 
trade-offs. After the “larval” stage has been evaluated for 
its performance as a soft-bodied robot, the system needs to 
return to the developmental stage to continue growth. If de- 
velopment was simply allowed to continue after the posi- 
tions of cells have been rearranged during locomotion, the 
course of growth would be highly influenced by the tem- 
poral configuration of cells at the end of evaluation in the 
first environment. As we considered this undesirable and 
likely deceptive for evolutionary search, we chose to sim- 
ply resume development from the exact state it was before 
entering the first locomotion stage, disregarding any elas- 
tic changes that occur during locomotion. Fig. 1 provides a 
concise summary of our approach. 

Given the need to optimize individuals with respect to 
two objectives (the performance of larva and adult) the fit- 
ness was determined through a simple scalarization: / = 
y/dZdA, where cU were distances achieved by larval 


and adult stages, respectively. While we expect an algo- 
rithm dedicated to solving multi-objective problems would 
be advantageous, we opted for the simple scalarization as 
it allowed us to perform the experiments without the need 
to modify the NEAT library we were using (Chervenski and 
Ryan, 2014). 

Results 

We performed two types of experiments. The aim in both 
cases was to evolve individuals that would be adapted to 
swimming in a fluid environment and moving in a land based 
one at different stages of their development. In the first sce- 
nario, we evaluated developed individuals first in an aquatic 
environment (as a larva), allowed them to continue growth 
(hence, potentially undergo metamorphosis) and then eval- 
uated them again in a terrestrial one (as an adult). In the 
second scenario the order of stages was reversed: we evalu- 
ated embryos first in terrestrial environment and then in the 
aquatic one. Each type of experiment consisted of 20 inde- 
pendent evolutionary runs (using different random generator 
seeds). 

Evolved morphologies 

All of the evolutionary runs we performed resulted in indi- 
viduals undergoing metamorphosis, i.e., they would employ 
different morphologies for each of the two types of environ- 
ments they were tested in. The fact that growth occurred 
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Figure 4: Developmental processes of the two individuals 
shown in Fig. 2. Dashed line separates larval stage from the 
beginning of metamorphosis. Upper rows show multicel- 
lular representation that is used during development, bottom 
rows show a preview of soft-bodied representation (note that 
protrusions with a thickness of 1 cell only are removed dur- 
ing this transformation). Soft bodied representation is how- 
ever used only at the end of each developmental stage, i.e., 
at 600 and 1200 time steps. Labels indicate developmen- 
tal time. Blue colour depicts cells that were created during 
the larval stage, red depicts cells created during metamor- 
phosis. Videos can be accessed at: http://goo.gl/ejHz9T and 
http://goo.gl/929Ch6 


when the developmental process was allowed to continue 
is not surprising by itself as, unless the growth inhibition 
genes were active, the cells would continue to divide. Since, 
contrary to our earlier work (Joachimczak et al., 2014), we 
did not apply evolutionary pressure to self-terminate growth, 
continued divisions were the most likely outcome. 

What was however surprising was to observe how indi- 
viduals adapted their “larval” and “adult” stages to each 
environment. Two examples of such adaptation (belong- 
ing to the most successful individuals obtained in 20 evo- 
lutionary runs) are shown in Fig. 2 (see also Fig. 4 for 
their development, discussed in the next section). Their 
“larval” stages, having elongated, streamlined morphologies 
are clearly adapted to swimming in water environments and 
move with an undulatory, fish-like motion pattern. The pat- 
tern itself is a result of waves of cellular contractions that 
travel through the body in the direction perpendicular to 
that of movement. On the other hand, their “adult” stages 
clearly display non-trivial adaptation to land locomotion, 
having grown leg-like appendages to support their body and 
moving by cyclically shifting their centre of weight between 
them. We find it remarkable that an artificial evolution sys- 
tem converges to solutions reminiscent of amphibian life- 
cycles, with a tadpole-like stage that undergoes metamor- 
phosis by shedding part of its tail and growing appendages. 

To find out whether the observed morphologies were a re- 
sult of evolutionary pressure or a simple side effect of some 
property of our developmental model (e.g., the bias towards 
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Figure 5: Developmental processes of the two individuals 
from reversed stages experiment shown in Fig. 3. Dashed 
line separates larval stage from the beginning of metamor- 
phosis. Upper rows show multicellular representation that 
is used during development, bottom rows show a preview 
of soft-bodied representation. Soft bodied representation is 
however used only at the end of each developmental stage, 
i.e., at 600 and 1200 time steps. Labels indicate develop- 
mental time. Blue colour depicts cells that were created dur- 
ing the larval stage, red depicts cells created during meta- 
morphosis. Videos can be accessed at: http://goo.gl/3pqksv 
and http://goo.gl/YnwCFu 


continued growth), we performed the same experiment with 
environments for each stage inverted: larva had to move on 
land and adult had to be able to move in the water environ- 
ment. Fig. 3 shows results of two evolutionary runs that led 
to high fitness individuals. We were able to observe how, 
again, locomotion relying on simple appendages emerged in 
the land based environment, whereas the aquatic adult forms 
displayed elongated morphologies and undulatory patterns 
of locomotion. This result indicates high evolvability of our 
approach, as it has no problem discovering legged locomo- 
tion and undulatory swimming regardless of the order of de- 
velopmental stages. 

Finally, although the direction of motion between larval 
and adult stage is similar in the figures shown, it was not uni- 
formly the case in other evolutionary runs. However, since 
our virtual animats do not have any sensors and therefore no 
concept of front or back, there is no direct reason for evolu- 
tion to maintain the direction of movement unchanged. 

Development and metamorphosis 

In order to gain insight into how animats undergo metamor- 
phosis we visualized developmental processes of the 4 in- 
dividuals depicted in Figs. 2 and 3. In each case (Figs. 4 
and 5), metamorphosis proceeds by adding cells to the lar- 
val stage, resulting in a structure that is considerably larger 
and has the previous developmental stage (or a part of it) 
“embedded” inside. Apoptosis occurring during metamor- 
phosis was not uncommon and can be observed in the in- 
dividual seen in Fig. 4a (note the loss of the “tail” on the 
left side by comparing shapes at t = 860 and t = 1080) 
and in the individual in Fig. 5b (removal of cells at the top 
of the body, compare shapes at t = 850 and t m 1200). 
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Generation 

Figure 6: Fitness of the best individual in population over 
evolutionary time for the two types of experiments in evolv- 
ing metamorphic individuals. Lines show average fitnesses 
of 20 independent evolutionary runs each, colour stripes rep- 
resent 95%, bootstrapped confidence intervals for the aver- 
ages. 

While the metamorphosis of a water larva to a land based 
adult involved growth of appendages, the metamorphosis of 
land larva to an aquatic adult involved growth process that 
filled the space between the appendages, producing a more 
streamlined shape while at the same time growing tail. 

The adult stage being larger than the larval form was 
universally observed and, as suggested previously, can be 
largely explained by the developmental model being biased 
towards non self-terminating growth. 

Analysis of evolutionary runs 

In order to obtain a more quantitative overview of the evo- 
lutionary trends occurring in our experiments, we analysed 
multiple independent evolutionary runs. Fig. 6 shows how 
fitness changed over evolutionary time for both types of ex- 
periments. Given the fitness function being a square root 
of the product of distances achieved by each developmental 
stage in their respective environments, the fitnesses obtained 
in both types of experiments are of the same level, with some 
potential for improvement given longer evolutionary runs 
and, possibly, a slight fitness advantage in the second type 
of experiment. 

However, analysing performance of each developmental 
phase independently paints a very different picture (Fig. 7). 
The “from water to land” scenario achieves its fitness ow- 
ing to swimmers that swim small distance and very efficient 
runners, capable of traversing on average 4 times larger dis- 
tance. On the other hand, the “from land to water” sce- 
nario achieves its fitness owing to much better swimmers 
and much weaker runners, traversing about the same dis- 
tance in their respective environments. What is the source 
of this discrepancy? We suspect it can be explained by a 
combination of properties of simulated physics and biases 
introduced by the developmental model. For one, given that 
there are no costs involved in growing/actuating larger bod- 
ies, being bigger allows to traverse longer distances. More 
precisely, in the water, the available power of actuators will 
be proportional to the number of cells (roughly equivalent 
to the 2-D animat’s surface area) whereas the fluid drag will 



Figure 7: Distances achieved by each developmental stage 
of the best individual in population for both types of exper- 
iments. Lines show average distances from 20 independent 
evolutionary runs of each experiment type, colour stripes 
represent 95%, bootstrapped confidence intervals for the av- 
erages. Dashed line represents “larval” stage performance, 
solid represents “adult” stage. 

be proportional to the body’s cross section (roughly propor- 
tional to the square root of the surface area). Similarly, in 
terrestrial environment, the amount of friction that needs to 
be overcome will on average be proportional to the perime- 
ter length. Thus, as long as fitness is calculated as abso- 
lute distance (rather than, e.g., in relation to body size), the 
forces exerted by animats increase faster with body size than 
drag forces do. Furthermore, our experiments with evolving 
specialized individuals (i.e., adapted to only a single envi- 
ronment) suggest that individuals with the same size limit 
achieve, on average, higher absolute distances on land than 
in the virtual fluid. Therefore, with the bias for “adult” stage 
being bigger than “larva” and ground based locomotion al- 
lowing to reach higher speeds in general, the experiments in 
which “adult” form is terrestrial further amplify the speed 
advantages of ground locomotion, whereas the experiments 
where the “larva” moves on land (and thus is smaller), re- 
duce the speed advantage of ground based locomotion. Fi- 
nally, it is possible that this result indicates that the evolu- 
tionary acquirement of developmental path from land larvae 
to a water adult is generally more difficult, however, given 
the biases present in the system, without additional exper- 
iments, the biases are the parsimonious explanation of the 
observed results. 

Finally, to better understand the scope of change that hap- 
pens during metamorphosis, we analysed how many cells 
are created and removed during the transformation. We 
plotted the result over evolutionary time in Figs. 9 and 8. 
The number of cells created varied greatly between the runs, 
reaching values between 90 and almost 400 (note that 256 
cells were the maximum allowed, therefore a number that 
high also implies a large number of cells removed). First 
200 generations would show a steady growth in the amount 
of cells added during metamorphosis and likely indicate pe- 
riod in which first functional metamorphic individuals are 
being discovered. Since all cells grown during metamorpho- 
sis originate from the cells in the larva, scaling the number of 
cells by its size would reveal a flatter curve (not shown). Be- 
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Figure 8: The number of cells that undergo apoptosis dur- 
ing metamorphosis over evolutionary time for the two types 
of experiments in evolving metamorphic individuals. Lines 
show averages of 20 independent evolutionary runs each, 
colour stripes represent 95%, bootstrapped confidence inter- 
vals for the averages. 

yond first 500 generations there is little difference between 
the two types experiments in absolute terms, with both dis- 
playing an average of around 200 cells added during meta- 
morphosis and a very large discrepancy between the runs. 
This however meant adults being on average around 5 times 
larger than larva in the “water to land” scenario and 3.5 times 
larger in the reversed one. 

The amount of cells that are removed during metamor- 
phosis also displays very high variation between the evolu- 
tionary runs with values between 0 and 75 (more than 150 in 
one case). Although not occurring in all evolutionary runs, 
apoptosis was a common phenomenon during metamorpho- 
sis in both types of experiments. This is a highly interesting 
result, as it indicates that evolution is eager to adapts apop- 
tosis as a method of reshaping morphology in our system, a 
process well known to be essential in the growth of biologi- 
cal organisms. 

Summary and future work 

In this preliminary work, we have shown how it is possible to 
evolve soft-robots that are adapted to two different environ- 
ments by being able to transform their morphology from one 
form to another. Doing so required relatively small changes 
on top of artificial development system we have recently in- 
troduced (Joachimczak et al., 2014). Evolving metamorphic 
individuals turned out to be a relatively easy task for the evo- 
lutionary algorithm and, remarkably, the scope of changes 
that occurred during metamorphosis from aquatic “larvas” 
to terrestrial “adults” commonly included growth of support- 
ing leg-like appendages, as well as a loss of “tail”. Changes 
that, at least at a superficial level, are surprisingly similar to 
changes that occur during life cycles of amphibians such as 
frogs and toads. On the other hand, attempting to evolve in- 
dividuals in which “larva” is terrestrial and “adult” form is 
aquatic resulted in solutions that once again discovered ap- 
pendages as a method of locomotion on land, to later grow 
cells around appendages and produce streamlined, elongated 
shapes well adapted to swimming. The fact that evolved 
types of morphologies and motion patterns were roughly 



Generation 

Figure 9: The number of cells that are added during meta- 
morphosis over evolutionary time for the two types of ex- 
periments in evolving metamorphic individuals. Lines show 
averages of 20 independent evolutionary runs each, colour 
stripes represent 95%, bootstrapped confidence intervals for 
the averages. 

common between two cases of experiments suggests, on one 
hand, that these morphologies are a result of evolution con- 
verging to effective modes of locomotion rather than just an 
idiosyncrasy of the developmental model we employ. On the 
other, the way to obtain high fitness in each case was very 
different (Fig. 7). This means that the environmental dynam- 
ics in the life history can significantly affect the evolution of 
metamorphic and survival strategy due to the existence of 
developmental constraints, even if a highly efficient type of 
morphology for each stage of life exists. 

The methodology presented in this paper can be seen 
as a way of evolving dual designs in which one geno- 
type encodes two different specialized phenotypes, together 
with a method of reconfiguring one morphology into an- 
other. Coupled with an adequate modular substrate, such as 
the recently presented swarms of inexpensive small robots 
(Rubenstein et al., 2014), our approach offers exciting po- 
tential of automatically discovering morphologies consist- 
ing of hundreds of smaller, uniform cell-like components 
together with methods of self- assembling and transforming 
them to reflect changes occurring in their environments. 

At the same time, given that the essential factors of meta- 
morphic processes in multicellular organisms are incorpo- 
rated into our abstract model, we believe it can also con- 
tribute to the better understanding of origin and evolution 
of metamorphosis. Furthermore, as it would require only 
a simple change of evolutionary pressures to model a pro- 
gressive transformation of aquatic population into a land 
dwelling one, our approach could be used as a basis for a fur- 
ther, artificial life study that would help us understand the re- 
lationship between genetic and morphological changes that 
occur during major evolutionary transitions, such as when 
our fish ancestors started to adapt to living on land. 

One aspect of artificial metamorphosis that we plan to fur- 
ther explore relates to the fact that genetic machinery re- 
sponsible for the two morphologies of a metamorphic indi- 
vidual is shared. As such, it must introduce certain trade- 
offs and limitations on the designs that could be achieved 
using this approach. After all, the morphology grown for 
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the first stage of life has to not only be adapted to its spe- 
cific environment, but also be “malleable” to environment 
it has to perform in during the second stage of life. Com- 
paring our results with performance of individuals that were 
evolved to be specialized for each type of environment, or 
were evolved to be robust in both, will shed light on the cost 
of this malleability. Furthermore, we can envision scenarios 
in which the necessity to evolve “malleable” designs would 
actually make it easier to evolve useful solutions by direct- 
ing evolution towards promising regions in the search space. 
For example, if the goal was to evolve individuals that can 
run on a horizontal surface and uphill, the morphology of 
good solutions for each case may be very similar and dif- 
fer just by the length of appendages. Metamorphic solution 
could then potentially be found more easily than two sepa- 
rate solutions. This is because in the case of attempting to 
evolve a specialized individual for running uphill, the evolu- 
tionary algorithm is likely to have a problem bootstrapping 
the search (by finding initial individuals that move up rather 
than simply roll down the slope). It may also be the case that 
metamorphic individuals, even if not showing better perfor- 
mance, may be better in some respects, e.g., be more robust 
or having higher quality gaits, as shown in Bongard (2011). 
We plan to investigate this in our future work, together with 
investigating other methods of evolving metamorphic indi- 
viduals, such as novelty search (Lehman and Stanley, 2011). 

The metamorphic robots introduced in this paper undergo 
a single transformation. It would however be straightfor- 
ward to extend this approach to a larger number of stages 
(or consider ability to return to a previous one). Nonethe- 
less, having a single transformation would easily find its ap- 
plications, for example in sea deployed rescue robots bound 
for a mission on land. 

Finally, we would like to note that the potential of us- 
ing artificial metamorphosis is tightly coupled with the use 
of artificial development and, essentially, its natural conse- 
quence. As such, artificial metamorphosis should be appli- 
cable to many other artificial embryogeny systems, further 
revealing the hidden potential of this highly biologically in- 
spired approach to automatic design. 
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Abstract 

How might organisms grow into their desired physical forms 
in spite of environmental and genetic variation? How do they 
maintain this form in spite of physical insults? I show how 
these questions may have a common answer, a process of 
morphological homeostasis built from overlapping, partially 
redundant mechanisms. 

Introduction 

The physical forms of multicellular organisms are amaz- 
ingly robust, developing correctly in spite of substantial 
environmental and genetic variation. This phenomenon 
was dubbed the “canalization” of development by Wadding- 
ton (1942), reflecting the notion that there seems to exist 
some sort of restoring force pulling developing organisms 
back to their expected phenotype whenever perturbed. The 
most dramatic example may span entire phyla, as organisms 
within a single phylum start from dramatically different ini- 
tial conditions yet converge to a common “phylotypic” stage 
of development, before differentiating into their characteris- 
tic larval forms (Kirschner and Gerhart, 2005). Similar con- 
vergence effects in spite of environmental perturbations can 
also be seen to varying degrees in the adult forms of ani- 
mals, ranging from wound healing, to limb regeneration, to 
complete body reassembly after disaggregation, as in the hy- 
dra (Gierer et al., 1972). 

What sorts of principles and tools does nature employ to 
produce such astonishing robustness? Can we master them 
ourselves, whether for engineering robust systems or for a 
deeper understanding of natural phenomena? 

Morphological Homeostasis 

Waddington’s hypothetical “restoring force” of development 
cannot be completely hypothetical. For the dynamics of a 
physical system, such as an organism, to converge to a com- 
mon attractor, the dynamics must be sensitive to the present 
state of the system - there must be feedback. Though such 
sensitivity can be a natural consequence of inanimate dy- 
namics, for example, the surface tension that draws a droplet 
into a sphere, the complexity of biological forms strongly 


suggests explicit feedback control - an idea explored in this 
paper. We might dub Waddington’s phenomenon, as ex- 
tended to the adult, “morphological homeostasis”. 

Redundancy and Partial Redundancy 

Is feedback control as an organizing principle enough to ex- 
plain the reliability of development? In engineered systems, 
high reliability is typically achieved through redundancy, not 
feedback. For maintaining homeostasis, however, redun- 
dancy brings hazards of its own. 

Consider an example from engineering, the RAID-5 disk 
array. Such a system uses n + 1 hard drives to provide n 
drives’ worth of space. Through clever use of parity bits, it 
can survive a single drive failure with no loss of data or avail- 
ability and with negligible performance degradation. Unfor- 
tunately, a common consequence is that the first drive failure 
goes completely unnoticed, until the second drive fails some 
time later and the entire data set is lost. 

Full redundancy has a fundamental flaw: because it is so 
successful in hiding early failures, necessary steps to restore 
the system to its original, healthy state are neglected. Such 
systems are vulnerable to invisible deterioration: “rot”. Re- 
dundancy becomes an expendable resource, a finite buffer 
against damage that, once depleted, is gone for good. 

Nature has long since explored the design trade-offs here. 
The excessive kidney capacity we are born with is a good 
example, likely an acceptable compromise given our limited 
lifespans. On the other hand, for the integrity of our genes, 
such expendable redundancy is completely inadequate. 

Animal genomes incorporate an entire hierarchy of redun- 
dancy measures. At the lowest level is a form of full redun- 
dancy reminiscent of RAID- 1 : the two-way mirroring within 
the double- stranded DNA polymer. There is, however, a cru- 
cial difference: in a cell, regular maintenance is tightly cou- 
pled into the system, not an afterthought to be handled by 
some outside process (i.e., a harried system administrator). 
Like in aviation, a cell that fails inspection is “grounded” - it 
enters senescence, ceasing to divide, or undergoes apoptosis, 
removing itself from the system. Moreover, a cell doesn’t 
need outside inspectors carefully following a maintenance 
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protocol; it inspects and repairs itself. Such intrinsic self- 
maintenance is a significant improvement over the blind re- 
dundancy furnished by a hard drive array. 

Atop this 2-way mirror set lie multiple layers of further 
redundancy, but none so rigid and symmetrical; not replica- 
tion, but imperfect redundancy, where the replicas are only 
similar at best and sometimes very different. A striking ex- 
ample is the diploid structure of animal cells: two nearly- 
complete but non-identical copies of the program code are 
included and executed simultaneously. Identicality (ho- 
mozygosity), indeed, is often downright harmful. 

Genes are also duplicated throughout the genome, and 
rarely are the copies identical. Unless there is a selective 
advantage to increased RNA throughput through simultane- 
ous transcription (as in the unusual case of ribosomal RNAs, 
for example), identical duplicates constitute expendable re- 
dundancy: so long as accidental damage to a gene is more 
likely than successful re-duplication, spare copies are likely 
to be lost through neutral drift. Instead, over evolutionary 
time, any accidental copies that remain diverge and acquire 
new functions. Much of the original functionality remains, 
to the extent that a knock-out of either copy is often surviv- 
able, but not without some cost. 

Most extreme is the case when redundancy is provided 
by completely unrelated genetic components through dif- 
fering physical processes. Animal physiology is rife with 
highly divergent mechanisms converging on a common pur- 
pose. For example, blood loss at a wound is held in check 
simultaneously by the platelet clotting system, the throm- 
bin/fibrinogen clotting system, and vasoconstriction. Why 
so many complex mechanisms? Why are these not pared 
down through neutral drift? In spite of their overlap, each 
independent mechanism seems to confer its own, unique se- 
lective advantage. That is, the mechanisms are not fully 
redundant, they are partially redundant. Damage to one is 
disadvantageous (e.g. as a hemophilia), but survivable. 

Why should nature prefer partial redundancy? Why not 
do things one way and do it well? As a form of redundancy, 
of course, partial redundancy offers a buffer against damage 
and stress, bodily, genetic, or environmental. Unlike full 
redundancy, however, a component lost or weakened will 
cause detectable degradation. The gaps in redundancy are 
visible, and precisely because they are visible, partial re- 
dundancy provides feedback - feedback that favors regener- 
ation (either somatic or selective), or even learned avoidance 
of danger. Partial redundancy, much more than full redun- 
dancy, facilitates homeostasis. 

This paper explores a detailed case study in partial redun- 
dancy, arising in the problem of morphological homeostasis: 
how an organism attains and maintains its physical form, in 
spite of external insults, environmental variation, and inter- 
nal evolutionary changes. The physical substrate used is the 
deformable surface model of Brodsky (2014c, Ch. 2), a rich, 
2. 5 -dimensional physics that caricaturizes the mechanics of 


embryonic epithelial tissue. Taming this physics requires a 
fair amount of new mechanism for sensing and for actuation. 
In the course of developing this mechanism, the need for 
partial redundancy arises naturally. The remarkably robust 
results, evaluated informally, show how effective homeosta- 
sis through partial redundancy can be. 

Model Background 

On stylized, deterministic substrates like cellular automata, 
the value of feedback and redundancy is not so apparent, 
but deep challenges surface when a model’s physics become 
sufficiently rich. With sophisticated mechanics, available 
strategies for development become more varied, but also, 
their effects less predictable, less modular. 

Recent years have seen the use of increasingly sophisti- 
cated physical models (e.g. Chen and Brodland (2008); Dis- 
set et al. (2014); Doursat et al. (2012)). The model employed 
here (Brodsky, 2014c, Ch. 2), unlike the more common 
mass-spring models, improves mechanical richness by spe- 
cializing to epithelial (sheet-like) tissues. This work also fo- 
cuses on development by embryomorphic mechanical trans- 
formations, not by cell proliferation. However, the concepts 
should be applicable to any rich, 3d physics where cells can 
sense and manipulate their mechanical environment. 

The model here is a “vertex model”, a representation of a 
foam-like sheet of polygonal, tightly adhering cells in terms 
of the positions of their vertices. Cell shapes, and hence ver- 
tex positions, are governed by surface tension and internal 
elasticity. The model is extended into 3d by the addition of 
flexural springs at each cell-cell junction, the spring constant 
determining stiffness. 

Cells are regulated by simple software agents, the real- 
ization in terms of genes not a focus of this work. Cells 
can sense properties of their mechanical conformation such 
as elongation or curvature and can influence it through 
neighbor-neighbor tractions (an adjustment to edge tension) 
or by modifying set-points such as flexural angle. Sufficient 
traction or external force will cause cells to intercalate, rear- 
range, and flow. How these effects can be profitably applied 
is a key focus of the paper. 

Decomposing the Problem 

Natural biological structures are complicated, combining 
multiple subparts with differing characteristics. We can sim- 
plify the problem of engineering morphological homeostasis 
by breaking it into a cascade of two subproblems: patterning 
and actuation. Patterning - “what goes where” - consists of 
laying out a body plan for the structure. Actuation - “what 
happens here” - represents the processes of local mechan- 
ical transformation necessary to create the desired features, 
given a pre-existing global body plan. Of course, these prob- 
lems are not independent - the global pattern affects how 
actuation efforts interact, and updates to the global pattern 
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require updates to the local features. Similarly, local actu- 
ation alters the geometric properties of the substrate, modi- 
fying the patterning process, as well as rearranging already 
patterned cells. However, so long as the goals of patterning 
and actuation are compatible, I show that the combination 
of appropriately robust patterning and actuation algorithms 
can yield a robust and stable complete solution. 

The presence of conserved compartment maps in animals, 
an invisible and highly conserved pattern of gene expression 
prior to detailed morphogenesis (Kirschner and Gerhart, 
2005), suggests that nature may use a similar decomposition 
strategy. Since perturbations in early, pre-morphogenesis 
development as well as local injuries to the final form can 
heal, global patterning and local actuation are both likely to 
involve feedback mechanisms. 

The first problem, body plan patterning, can be solved 
by a patterning mechanism that is robust to widely vari- 
able substrate geometries and produces meaningfully con- 
sistent patterns before and after deformation. The pattern- 
ing mechanism must also self-correct in the face of per- 
turbations, without requiring a clean slate restart; incre- 
mental corrections to pattern and geometry must eventu- 
ally converge, after all. These requirements all but elimi- 
nate self-timed pre-patteming (Brodsky, 2014a), which can- 
not respond to unexpected deviations, and likely disfavor 
fixed- wavelength Turing-type mechanisms, which have a 
preferred body size and may reconfigure under deformation 
(although note Meinhardt (1993)). Morphogenetic fields 
with self-sustaining sources (e.g. as in Doursat et al. (2012)) 
might be usable, with some caveats due to geometry (Brod- 
sky, 2014c, Ch. 4). However, the normal neighbors pat- 
terning mechanism of Brodsky (2014b, c, Ch. 4), where pat- 
terns are specified through a purely topological description 
(an adjacency graph) and maintained continuously - hence 
tolerating substantial distortion - fits almost perfectly. 

The core of this case study, then, is devoted to the prob- 
lem of “what happens here”: how to produce and main- 
tain simple geometric features in spite of perturbations. We 
have at our disposal several mechanical actuation mecha- 
nisms, including cell shape change, apico-basal constriction, 
and neighbor traction forces (for simplicity, I don’t consider 
changes in cell number here). Producing geometric features 
using these mechanisms is not too hard, given a known ini- 
tial state. However, given perturbations, the initial state is 
not known. Instead, we must find techniques that respond 
appropriately to the system’s pre-existing state. 

Sensitivity to the state of the system - feedback - requires 
either that the intrinsic physics of the system be sensitive to 
system state (e.g. mechanical restoring forces) or that ex- 
plicit feedback sensors be deployed by the control algorithm. 
Geometric structure involves numerous degrees of freedom, 
many of which are uninteresting (e.g. the relative arrange- 
ment of equivalent cells) or undesirable (e.g. high-frequency 
Fourier components). It can be valuable to leave such de- 


grees of freedom to autonomous energy-minimization dy- 
namics, for example, viscous relaxation, avoiding the con- 
trol algorithm having to treat them explicitly. On the other 
hand, certain degrees of freedom represent key control tar- 
gets. For these, we require sensors. 

Sensing Curvature 

For our first attempt at controlling geometry, consider spher- 
ical curvature - to produce spherical caps of varying radii, 
and hence varying subtended angle (e.g. Figure 1). First, 
we need a distributed, scale-invariant measure of curvature, 
built from local sensors. 

Classical local measures of spherical curvature, such 
as Gaussian curvature and mean curvature, are not scale- 
invariant but instead provide curvature radii; they indicate 
how tightly curved the surface is locally but not how much 
curvature the surface encompasses as a whole. Gaussian cur- 
vature can be integrated over area to produce a dimension- 
less invariant related to the subtended angle (by the Gauss- 
Bonnet theorem), but this is an extensive quantity. In gen- 
eral, measuring extensive quantities seems to require leader 
election or an equivalent broken symmetry (Brodsky, 2014c, 
Ch. 5). It would be preferable to avoid this complication. 

Another approach is to consider global properties based 
on length and area. For example, on a spherical cap, the 
ratio of area to the square of some linear dimension (e.g. 
perimeter) uniquely identifies the angle subtended. Without 
a leader, area and perimeter may not be directly measurable. 
However, the ratio of area to perimeter is easily measured 
(the 2D analogue of surface area to volume ratio, inverted), 
providing a second non-scale-invariant measure of curva- 
ture. This can be combined with a local measure of curva- 
ture - for example, multiplying by average mean curvature 
- to produce a scale-invariant measure of global curvature. 

By trial and error, I found an interesting variation that 
worked well. Rather than combining the ratio of area to 
perimeter with another global measure, I combined it with a 
purely local measure of curvature, producing a hybrid mea- 
sure that is partly local, partly global. This mirrors the 
effects of actuation, also partly local, partly global. The 
measure I found most effective is the product of the area- 
perimeter ratio and the extrinsic radius of curvature along 
the axis parallel to the region boundary - that is, the local 
circumferential curvature. Such a cocktail is, interestingly, 
an example of sensor-level partial redundancy. 

Actuating Curvature 

Now that we have a sensor for curvature, we must build an 
actuator. How? As noted before, surfaces have numerous 
degrees of freedom; all of them need to be stable, and some 
of them need to reach particular control targets. In almost 
any representation, they are cross-coupled, due to the con- 
straints of surface geometry and the complicated dynamics 
of deformation and flow. 
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For example, one might instruct each cell to bend itself 
in accordance with the sign of the error reported by the cur- 
vature sensor. Such “extrinsic” curvatures can be driven by, 
e.g., apical/basal constriction. This approach, however, suf- 
fers from two serious flaws: it is geometrically inconsistent, 
and it does nothing to keep undesirable degrees of freedom 
under control. It is inconsistent for the same reason one can- 
not flatten an orange peel without tearing it: extrinsic curva- 
tures require, in general, non-Euclidean geometries within 
the surface. Distances between points within the surface 
must change in order to accommodate the extrinsic curva- 
ture. If a surface is deformed extrinsically, non-Euclidean 
“intrinsic curvature” will necessarily be generated by elas- 
tic deformation and plastic intercalation, at the cost of high 
stresses, which fight against the bending forces and often 
lead to buckling instabilities, oscillations, and worse. 

For example, a small circular disc subject to uniform ex- 
trinsic bending will yield a spherical cap, but beyond a cer- 
tain critical size, it will spontaneously buckle cylindrically; 
the spherical conformation becomes unstable. Ideally, plas- 
tic deformation would set in before buckling, and the equi- 
librium intrinsic curvature would relax toward a spherical 
configuration. This is difficult to achieve, however, requiring 
substrates that are plastically soft yet flexurally quite stiff, 
and the high stresses involved remain a liability. 

The complementary strategy, actuating on intrinsic cur- 
vature, is similarly geometrically inconsistent but has some 
notable properties. Unlike extrinsic curvature, which cells 
can directly manipulate, the relationship between what a cell 
can do locally and the resulting effects on intrinsic curvature 
is quite nontrivial (given by the Brioschi formula). Small 
changes to curvature can be produced by each cell changing 
its size and shape - adjusting its aspect ratio, for example. 
The effect on curvature is then a function of the differences 
in changes expressed among nearby cells. However, large 
changes must be achieved by plastically rearranging cells 
rather than simply distorting them, lest we demand that cells 
flatten into pancakes or stretch into spaghetti. A more useful 
actuator for large intrinsic curvatures is thus cell-cell trac- 
tion, by which cells can intercalate with their neighbors. 

How should cells exert traction forces in order to pro- 
duce a given curvature? This is complicated. For the case 
of axisymmetric curvature, however, as in a spherical cap, 
the “purse string” strategy is an option: if curvature is too 
small, cells near the edge should pull on their circumferen- 
tial neighbors, so as to shrink the mouth of the region. If 
curvature is too large, cells should pull on their radial neigh- 
bors, so as to enlarge it. 

This sort of boundary-focused purse- string traction can 
be orchestrated, for example, by having the boundary emit 
a decaying gradient proportional in strength to the locally 
reported curvature error. The shape of the gradient then in- 
forms cells which direction and how hard to pull on their 
neighbors. The simplest approach might be to derive the ori- 


entation from the gradient vector or the level curves (choos- 
ing depending on the sign), and this works. I used an al- 
ternative source, the principal axes of the Hessian (negative 
axis along the boundary, due to sources, and positive axis 
elsewhere), which seemed slightly more effective. 1 

The effects of such purse- string traction are several. The 
application of traction forces leads to net stresses and bend- 
ing moments in the surface, tending to open up or close the 
mouth of the region, as intended. In response, cells inter- 
calate as expected, circumferentially or radially, leading to 
changes in intrinsic curvature. However, so long as cur- 
vature error persists, the rearrangement is incessant. Re- 
orienting after each rearrangement, cells continue to grap- 
ple on one another, rearranging repeatedly. This continuing 
churn nullifies the yield strength of the cellular lattice and 
leads to viscous-like relaxation, which is both an asset and 
a liability. Churn relaxation is helpful because, as alluded 
to previously, it provides a natural mechanism for uninter- 
esting and undesired degrees of freedom to relax and stabi- 
lize, without explicit control. It is problematic because the 
desired target degrees of freedom relax as well, making it 
difficult to sustain more than small deformations. 2 

The complementary problems exhibited by extrinsic 
bending and purse-string traction suggest that their combi- 
nation might be more successful than either in isolation. In- 
deed, merely running them simultaneously, with no coordi- 
nation, produces a drastic improvement. The combination 
of purse string traction as above and an integral controller 
on extrinsic bending, both using the same curvature feed- 
back sensor, yields a stable and robust algorithm for produc- 
ing spherical caps of arbitrary desired curvature. Figure 1 
shows this tandem actuation mechanism in action, illustrat- 
ing the results for several different target values of curvature. 

At first glance, one might expect that the two actuation 
mechanisms ought to be tightly correlated, so that consistent 
intrinsic and extrinsic curvatures would be produced. How- 
ever, the precise combination turns out to be quite forgiv- 
ing. As the integral controller governing extrinsic bending 
ratchets up, intrinsic churn relaxation begins to lead towards 
rather than away from the desired equilibrium. At the same 
time, as cells rearrange, both autonomously and deliberately, 
the stresses generated by inconsistent curvatures are relaxed. 
Indeed, even without any coherent direction at all to the trac- 
tion forces - a traction random walk - the combination of 
traction and extrinsic bending is sufficient. Convergence is 

'Note that such actuation profiles are not scale-invariant, due to 
the fixed characteristic length scale of the gradient’s decay. How- 
ever, because the feedback sensors are scale-invariant, the resulting 
control algorithm is still quite flexible across a range of scales. 

2 There is also a subtle mathematical limitation to purse-string 
traction and other intrinsic actuation methods: they become sin- 
gular when the surface is flat. Starting from a flat conformation, 
purse- string traction is weak and has no way to influence which 
way the surface will buckle. The sign of its influence depends on 
the sign of the existing extrinsic curvature. 
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slower and stresses are higher, but it works. In general, the 
relative calibration of intrinsic and extrinsic control affects 
the time to convergence and the stress profile, but the ulti- 
mate equilibrium is robust. 

Complex Structures from Simple Pieces 

Now that we have the beginnings of an understanding of 
geometric control for simple, homogeneous regions, how 
might we proceed to more complicated structures? Rather 
than developing a slew of more complicated sensors, actua- 
tors, and controllers, each with multiple degrees of freedom, 
it would be simpler if we could instead assemble multiple 
elementary features along a body plan pattern, each feature 
region running some simple control law. With actuation con- 
trollers like our example above, however, simply cutting and 
pasting regions together does not work well. Controllers 
must behave compatibly along shared boundaries, or they 
will fight each other. Even if curvatures can be carefully 
selected to match up, evolvability is impaired, because fur- 
ther revisions will require consistent modifications in multi- 
ple places simultaneously. 

Instead of directly coupling tightly controlled components 
to each other, a better strategy might be to connect them 
through special combiner regions (or “combinators”, to bor- 
row a term from computer science) - a special type of actu- 
ation controller that furnishes sort of weakly controlled glue 
to couple otherwise incompatible boundaries together. In- 
stead of tightly specifying all properties of the structure, one 
could specify only certain key regions and features, relying 
on combiner regions to interpolate between them for the re- 
mainder. Such combiner regions would insulate individual 
components from the geometrical and mechanical side ef- 
fects of other components, allowing their controllers to op- 
erate quasi-independently. 

Through the principle of relaxation, simple combiners are 
constructed easily. For small structures, I found that no ac- 
tive controller is needed, just a routine to ensure cells are 
reset their default properties. The churn injected from the 
jostling of neighboring regions’ actuators is enough to cause 
mechanical relaxation, producing smooth connector regions 
with minimal curvature. For larger structures, it’s neces- 
sary to add a controller that deliberately relaxes the surface 
through cell-cell traction; a simple random walk of traction 
will often suffice. A more aggressive approach might use a 
smoothing geometric flow (e.g. exerting traction along the 
major axis of the Hessian of Gaussian curvature). 

By definition, a weakly controlled relaxation combiner 
does little to dictate the relative positions of the regions it 
connects, beyond the topological constraints imposed by the 
body plan. Where, then, do the regions end up? The body 
plan patterning mechanism may initially lay out the con- 
nected regions in some predictable fashion, but they effec- 
tively “float” upon the combiner, and in the long run, they 
move to occupy positions that minimize mechanical energy. 


Typically, this process is dominated by the bending energy. 
Regions can be modeled, in a sense, as interacting by vir- 
tual forces, dependent on their curvatures. Regions of the 
same sign of curvature typically repel, while those of oppo- 
site sign attract. If the global conformation leads to the for- 
mation of a bend in the combiner region, subsidiary regions 
may interact with this curvature as well. For example, when 
several regions of positive curvature float within a spherical 
combiner, they frequently align themselves along a circum- 
ferential ring, like spokes of a wheel (e.g. Figure 2a). Such 
virtual forces can often be relied on to produce a particular, 
final conformation in space. 

Figure 2 shows a few examples of this approach, where in- 
dependently controlled lobes are arranged by virtue of their 
interaction forces within a relaxation combiner. The number 
of lobes, their sizes and curvatures, and the divisions of the 
combiner can all be independently specified. However, there 
is no direct control available over the relative positions of the 
lobes. Even breaking the lobes into groups under different 
combiners does not meaningfully affect their positions (see 
Figure 2b); pure relaxation combiners are, to a good approx- 
imation, fully associative. 

A more sophisticated combiner might manipulate the lay- 
out of its subsidiary regions by adding deliberate tractions 
and bending moments so as to customize the virtual inter- 
action forces. More simply, however, we can break the as- 
sociativity of the combiners with additional passive forces 
and use the resulting non- associative combiners to produce 
more complex shapes. An easy way to do this is with dif- 
ferential adhesion, such that different combiners have mu- 
tual disaffinity and hence are shaped by the surface tension 
forces along their boundaries. Figure 3 shows several exam- 
ples of structures grown this way. 

Evaluation 

In spite of our meager toolbox consisting of one control law 
and two closely related combiners, the variety of structures 
we can declaratively produce is beginning to get interest- 
ing. It remains to be shown that the structures exhibit the 
robustness properties I have claimed, including self-repair, 
approximate scale invariance, and tolerance of unexpected 
parameter variations. 

Geometric self-repair follows easily from the feedback 
control mechanism. One can even take geometric results of 
running under one program, switch to a different program, 
and watch the structure reform. The results are indistin- 
guishable from structures produced starting with a sphere. 

Approximate scale invariance can be demonstrated by 
running the same program on different size domains. Fig- 
ure 4 demonstrates the program of Figure 3a running on dif- 
ferent sized substrates. Using the same set of parameters as 
before, originally tuned for the middle size (400 cells), the 
small size (192 cells) works perfectly. The large size (900 
cells) has a tendency to twin lobes but otherwise converges 
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Figure 1: Lobes with controlled curvature - spherical surfaces divided into two regions (via normal neighbors), where green 
pursues a target curvature using purse-string traction and extrinsic bending, while blue relaxes passively (see section ‘Complex 
Structures from Simple Pieces’). Three different target curvatures are illustrated, with ratios 1:3:5 respectively. 



Figure 2: Simple compound structures and their associated normal neighbors body plans: (a) 3 -lobe structure where red, green, 
and cyan regions control curvature while blue combiner region relaxes geometry, (b) 4-lobe structure where the lobes are split 
across two combiners (yellow and blue). 


well (Figure 4b). 3 Such twinning can be avoided with ad- 
justments to the body plan patterning algorithm, trading off 
speed for better convergence (e.g. Figure 4c, where the quo- 
rum sense morphogens have been configured to persist over 
longer distances) or simply tuning for the larger size (e.g. by 
increasing the “temperature” parameter). 

The most interesting case to explore is that of unexpected 
parameter variation. For this purpose, I vary the stiffness of 
the substrate. This also affords the opportunity to explore the 
relative roles of the two actuation mechanisms in tandem. 
When substrates are stiffer, one should expect the extrinsic 
actuation to be more powerful, while on softer substrates, 
intrinsic actuation should be stronger. 

Table 1 summarizes the results of informal trials under 
several different values of bending stiffness constant k b and 

3 In fact, the large size develops with extensive temporary 
twinning showing fully-actuated curvature, which only resolves 
through churn and domain wall migration. The highly curved lobe 
regions have a particular tendency to remain twinned, in spite of 
the body plan, probably due to the influence of their mutual me- 
chanical repulsion. 


with several different “knockout variants” of the curvature 
control algorithm. As claimed, only mechanisms that com- 
bine both extrinsic bending and traction able to succeed in all 
cases (and at all with the middle stiffness). A lack of directed 
traction is a hindrance, but only inasmuch as it reduces the 
speed of convergence. Interestingly, there are cases where 
each of the other mechanisms still succeed. With high stiff- 
ness, one hardly notices the total loss of traction. With low 
stiffness, some patterns develop successfully even without 
bending (although their precise shapes are visibly altered). 

The tandem actuation mechanism thus exhibits partial re- 
dundancy: for many situations, multiple overlapping mech- 
anisms are available, such that reduced function or complete 
failure of one pathway is quite survivable. However, due 
to the physical constraints of the problem, employing the 
full complement of mechanisms is often still helpful and 
sometimes absolutely necessary. The resulting combination 
mechanism is quite robust but irregularly so, giving con- 
fusing and seemingly contradictory results to knock-out ex- 
periments: Is the bending pathway necessary for curvature 
development? Is the traction pathway necessary for cur- 
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Figure 3: Compound structures using relaxation combiners with associativity broken by surface tension. Leaf nodes control 
curvature; non-leaf nodes are combiners. Combiner cells have adhesive self-affinity and mutual disaffinity such that internal 
edge tension is reduced and mutual edge tension increased by (a) 40% and (b), (c) 80%. (The stronger surface tension in the 
latter two helps produce more distinct conical features.) Pattern regions are of unequal size in part due to deliberate adjustments 
to quorum feedback (k q ) - halved in leaf nodes, and, in (a), doubled in region 7. 





(a) (b) (c) 

Figure 4: Program of Figure 3a running on different domain sizes, (a) Small, 192-cell domain, (b) Large, 900-cell domain, 
showing typical twinning that fails to resolve, (c) Large, 900-cell domain that avoids twinning via lOx reduction in decay rate 
of pattern region quorum sense morphogens. 


vature development? Is the gradient field that directs trac- 
tion necessary for curvature development? Differing con- 
ditions may produce differing “answers” to these questions. 
The situation is surprisingly reminiscent of the difficulties 
encountered in knockout experiments on real, live organ- 
isms (Lazebnik, 2002). 

Discussion: Partial Redundancy 

The canonical benefit of partial redundancy is resistance to 
rot, hidden degradation. The more “verbose” a system - 
more details in its specification, more parts in its realization 
- the more vulnerable it is to random damage. Yet, the above 
example, combining two partially redundant mechanisms, 
fared quite well under both knock-out damage and mechan- 
ical disruption. By making degradation visible and detri- 
mental yet survivable, partial redundancy facilitates home- 


ostasis - both at the genetic level, through cross-over and 
selection, and at the somatic level, through regeneration - 
making complex and verbose systems sustainable. 

The benefits run deeper. The example here showed how 
to use partial redundancy as a weapon to attack a messy, 
hard-to-characterize system. Neither mechanism alone fur- 
nished an exact solution, but each was able to cover for the 
other’s bugs and limitations. Even when both mechanisms 
were not essential, performance was better with both, if for 
no other reason than that the total force could be increased 
by combining multiple modes of actuation. 

Partial redundancy also facilitates modularity: redun- 
dant mechanisms may be repurposed to new functions, and 
stresses placed on the system by changes are more easily ab- 
sorbed. Companion techniques, such as passive homeosta- 
sis by relaxation (as in combiners), further help to neutralize 
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II 

oq 

k B = 2.4 

ks = 8 

Tandem actuation 

Default: Fail a 

Reduced limit stops: Ok 

Ok 

Ok 

Bending only 

Marginal (slow; complex patterns fail) b 

Marginal (slow; high failure rate) b 

Ok 

Traction only 

Marginal (complex patterns are slow or un- 
sueeessful) c 

Unsuccessful 0 

Unsuccessful 0 

Bending + random traction 

Slow 

Slow 

Ok 


"Fails by a lobe pinching off. I hypothesize this is due to excessively strong actuation collapsing the base of the lobe rather than allowing 
sufficient time for the main combiner body to slowly relax. Pinch-off can be prevented by putting tighter limit stops on actuation of either 
bending angle or traction strength. The latter gives somewhat more consistent shapes. 

/? Fails through the development of tight, hyperbolic creases. 

Unsuccessful cases never produce definitive lobes; only slight curvatures form. 

Table 1: Summary of results with varying substrate bending stiffness kp for default algorithm and several “knockout” variants. 


cross-interactions between components. Partial redundancy 
thus fosters exploration. 

Conclusions and Future Work 

This paper explored development and regeneration as single 
framework, morphological homeostasis via explicit feed- 
back control. Focusing on mechanical remodeling rather 
than cell proliferation, several techniques were proposed. 
Ultimately, no one technique was best; instead, partially re- 
dundant combinations were fastest and most robust. Com- 
plex structures were then produced by introducing “combin- 
ers”, using passive relaxation to decouple key features. A 
unifying theme, with applications to both biomimetic design 
and developmental theory, was partial redundancy and the 
feedback it entails. Still, many questions remain. 

The pinch-off pathology, briefly mentioned in Table 1, 
represents a larger problem only crudely addressed: sub- 
strates have limits, beyond which they fail. Actuation must 
be careful not to exceed these limits, or it will destroy its own 
substrate. The solution used here, enforcing fixed bounds 
on actuator outputs, is crude both because it is hand-tuned 
and because it may unnecessarily limit outputs (and hence 
speed and control authority) even where there is no immi- 
nent danger of damage. A more elegant mechanism might 
be for the substrate to recognize its own limits and ex- 
press “pain” when over-exerted, causing actuation to back 
off (Beal, 2010). 

A significant limitation with the approach in this paper 
is that all patterning happens simultaneously in a single 
stage, which is both biologically unrealistic and limits the 
amount of complexity that can be implemented without get- 
ting stuck in local minima. Hierarchical and cascaded pat- 
terning would alleviate this limitation, but how can such se- 
quential mechanisms be reconciled with regeneration? The 
answer is not clear; perhaps backtracking is involved. 

The strategy of partial redundancy is not limited to physi- 
cal or biological systems. For example, multiple versions of 
a software library might, like chromosomes, run in tandem. 
Different, loosely-coupled mechanisms might cooperate to 
ensure system homeostasis and sustainable resource usage. 


Virtual “pain” mechanisms might restrain over-taxing activ- 
ities. The possibilities for bio-mimetic software systems are 

wide open. 
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Abstract 

We present an open source physics engine specialised for 
multi-cellular artificial organisms simulations. It is compu- 
tationally efficient in comparison to gas-based and finite el- 
ement models and more realistic than standard mass-spring- 
damper systems. 

Introduction 

Morphogenetic engineering can often make good use of 
some biologically plausible improvements. Mechanics, in 
particular, are quite important to a certain group of bio- 
inspired artificial life experiments. The usual tradeoff in cell 
simulation being between accuracy and computational ef- 
ficiency, we have developed a model specialised in cellular 
physics which aims to stay efficient while precise enough for 
most artificial life applications. It is based on an improved 
mass-spring-damper (MSD) system, the use of which is 
widespread in the literature, mainly because of its compu- 
tational efficiency. The main limitation in MSD systems is 
the difficulty they have when taking into account uneven ad- 
hesive forces and global tensegrity of a simulated biological 
system while allowing the simulation of freely moving cellu- 
lar clusters in a 3D environment (Joachimczak et al. (2013)). 
We improved on this model by adding adhesion and colli- 
sion springs, and we took inspiration from Euler-Bernouilli 
beam theory to account for flexure, torsion and shear, which 
are only possible with standard MSD system (which natively 
only handle compression) by using complex topologies. 

Physics model 

In our current cellular model, a cell is represented by a 3D 
position, an orientation and an implicit surface. Each cell 
also has a mass, a radius, a stiffness and an adhesive strength 
(influencing connection length, resistance to traction, flex- 
ure, torsion and shear). Cells are linked two by two by a 
simplified elastic beam modeled by one compression spring 
that embeds two tendons per cells. One is used to simu- 
late the flexure relative to the compression spring and the 
other the torsion. These forces allow for the development of 
linear structures with interesting tensegrity characteristics. 


Contraction and traction spring Flexure tendons Torsion tendons 

Cell A Cell B '\ 

\ Mass ^ ■ ' ► Mass 

/k 

Implicit surface Implicit surface 

Figure 1 : 3 different kinds of connections are used. Traction 
springs apply equal forces (of opposed directions) to cells A 
and B, torsion joint apply a torque and flexure joints applies 
both a torque and an orthogonal force to the opposed cell. 

The contact surface between two cells is also used to deter- 
mine the angular stiffness coefficients. These springs and 
articulations are created dynamically when the distance be- 
tween two cells is under a given threshold (given by the cell 
properties) and are deleted when tom apart too strongly. An 
explicit integration scheme is used to update the world state. 

Conclusion 

A simplified 2D version of this engine has been successfully 
used with a developmental model that open-endedly grows 
virtual organisms in a constraintfull environment (Disset 
et al. (2014)) and the current version is being investigated as 
the basis for more complex 3D morphogenetic engineering 
experiments. Benchmarks have shown that our implemen- 
tation of the model can run at 30 frames per seconds with 
about 20000 cells on a state of the art machine. We plan to 
test the engine against real in-vitro biological experiments. 
An implementation as well as videos are freely available at 
https://github.com/jdisset/MecaCell. 
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Musculo-skeletal models 

Human and animal movement is absolutely fascinating and 
can hardly be mimicked by technical devices, so far. It has 
been proposed that part of the movement generation and 
control can be associated to the non-linear characteristics of 
the bio-mechanical structures and morphology. Terms like 
morphological computation (Paul, 2006) and intelligence by 
mechanics (Blickhan et al., 2007) capture this idea. 

Musculo-skeletal models allow to synthesize biological 
movements based on models representing the non-linear 
characteristics of muscles, tendons, ligaments, and other 
bio-mechanical structures. This approach allows for study- 
ing the contribution of these structures and, thus, their role 
in the control of human and animal movements. 

Quantifying control effort with 
information entropy 

In a recent study (Haeufle et al., 2014), we showed that the 
control effort of periodic hopping is reduced by the muscle 
contraction dynamics (32 Bits) as compared to DC-motor 
characteristics (660 Bits). To quantify control effort we pro- 
posed to measure the minimal information J min required to 
control hopping. The information transmitted from a digi- 
tal sensor to an actuator (muscle, DC-motor) can be quan- 
tified based on Shannon’s information entropy. In a typi- 
cal technical implementation, the controller assumes equal 
probability pi = 1/n of each of the n possible sensor 
values when digitizing a physical signal u. With this as- 
sumption, the total information transmitted with a signal is 
I = log 2 (l + , where u min < u < u max is 

the range of the sensor, A u its amplitude resolution, At the 
temporal resolution, and T the total duration of the move- 
ment. The minimally required information J m i n for a given 
actuator and controller was found by varying the parame- 
ters A u and At under the constraint that hopping height and 
frequency were still in a biologically realistic range. 

Similar to the quantification of relevant information in- 
troduced by Polani et al. (2006), we also limit the infor- 
mation transmitted to the actuator to identify the minimal 
information required for a given task. However, we focus 


on modifying the internal dynamics of the agent (muscle vs. 
DC-motor) and study the effect on J m i n to ultimately study 
biological design, and, thus, embodiment. For a system gen- 
erating hopping with coarse signal resolution and therefore 
little processed information, the control effort is low and the 
control is simple. 

New perspective 

The musculo-skeletal models developed in our group rep- 
resent the physiological and morphological structure of bio- 
logical agents in a level of detail which is adequate for study- 
ing typical movements. It is possible to vary the physiologi- 
cal and morphological structures and properties and, hence, 
to study their role in movement control. We think that this 
approach opens up unique possibilities to quantify embodi- 
ment and even compare it to technical systems. 

Our approach to control effort quantifies the minimal in- 
formation / m in, which has to be processed to generate a spe- 
cific movement with a specific controller. We hypothesize, 
that the differences in / m i n found by varying and exchanging 
structures, e.g., actuators, give insights into the amount of 
embodiment. To further evaluate this idea, we would like to 
discuss our work in the context of other recently published 
approaches for the quantification of embodiment and mor- 
phological computation. 
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Embodied cognition is the hypothesis that behavior is not 
simply caused by the brain. Instead, behavior emerges from 
the interactions between brains in particular kinds of bodies 
embedded in environments that provide certain kinds of 
opportunities for activity. Theories of embodied cognition 
require a mechanism to support how these distributed 
resources can remain in contact with one another so that they 
can be assembled into task-specific solutions to problems. 
These theories of embodied cognition, especially the non- 
representational kinds, typically rely on James J. Gibson’s 
(1979) notion of ecological information as the relevant 
mechanism, and there is extensive empirical support for the 
claim that this information both exists and is used by 
organisms to coordinate and control their activity. 

For Gibson, information refers to structures in ambient energy 
arrays (e.g. light for vision) that are specific to the object or 
event in the world that caused the structure. This structure 
becomes information when we use it to coordinate and control 
our behavior, and this information supports what Gibson 
(1979) referred to as the direct perception of our 
environments. 

This account of how we maintain psychological contact with 
the world has been formalized in the years since Gibson’s 
death in the context of task dynamics (e.g. Saltzman & Kelso, 
1987). Objects and events in the world can only be identified 
uniquely at the level of dynamics (the description of how a 
system changes over time, with reference to the forces causing 
the change; Bingham, 1995). Some of these dynamics can 
then be mapped into energy arrays as kinematic patterns 
(descriptions of change with no reference to underlying 
forces). These kinematic patterns, although not identical to the 
dynamical objects or events, can be specific to them (Runeson 
& Frykholm, 1983; Turvey, Shaw, Reed & Mace, 1981) and 
therefore be informative about them. Detecting a specifying 
kinematic pattern is equivalent to perceiving the underlying 
dynamic, and our perceptual systems are exquisitely sensitive 
to these patterns. 

A given task dynamic can, by definition, only produce 
information about that particular dynamic. Information-based 
control of behavior is therefore task-specific, and so empirical 
research that investigates information-based explanations for 
behavior therefore follows four crucial steps (Wilson & 
Golonka, 2013; see there for specific research examples): 


1 . Identifying the task facing the organism at the level of 

task dynamics 

2. Use this task dynamical analysis to identify a 

comprehensive list of the specific resources offered 
by the task to support a solution, in particular the 
task-specific information variables created by the 
task dynamics 

3. Describe how these resources are assembled into a 

solution to the task at hand (generally a dynamical 
model built only from the resources identified in [2]) 

4. Test the model and it’s predictions in real organisms 

The purpose of this presentation is to introduce this ecological, 
biological notion of information and the related research 
programme to the artificial life community, where 
‘information’ typically refers to measures of entropy, following 
Shannon. An information theoretic analysis may prove useful 
to our scientific understanding of ecological information but 
regardless, that is not the kind of information biological 
systems interact with as they perceive and act in their 
environments. That is Gibson’s information. Understanding 
this ecological information is a critical part of understanding 
how biological life gets up to the things that it does. It may 
also, therefore, be of use to helping artificial life get up to 
those same things. 
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Abstract 

The question of how an agent is affected by its embodiment 
has attracted growing attention in recent years. A new field 
of artificial intelligence has emerged, which is based on the 
idea that intelligence cannot be understood without taking 
the embodiment into account. The contribution of an agent’s 
embodiment to its behaviour is also known as morphologi- 
cal computation. In this work, we propose a quantification 
of morphological computation, which is based on an infor- 
mation decomposition of the sensorimotor loop into shared, 
unique and synergistic information. Using a simple model of 
the sensorimotor loop, we show that the unique information 
of the body with respect to the environment is a good measure 
for morphological computation. 

Introduction 

Morphological computation is discussed in various contexts, 
such as DNA computing and self-assembly (see Pfeifer 
et al., 2007c; Hauser et al., 2012, for an overview). In this 
publication, we are interested in quantifying morphological 
computation of embodied agents which are embedded in the 
sensorimotor loop. Morphological computation, in this con- 
text, is described as the trade-off between morphology and 
control (Pfeifer and Scheier, 1999), which means that a well- 
chosen morphology, if exploited, substantially reduces the 
amount of required control (Montufar et al., 2014). Here, 
the term morphology refers to the agent’s body, explicitly in- 
cluding all its physiological and physical properties (shape, 
sensors, actuators, friction, mass distribution, etc.) (Pfeifer, 
2002). The consensus is that morphological computation 
is the contribution of the morphology and environment to 
a behaviour, that cannot be assigned to a nervous system 
or a controller. There are several examples from biology 
that demonstrate how the behaviour of an agent relies on 
the interaction of the body and environment. A nice exam- 
ple is given by Wootton (1992, see p. 188), who describes 
how “active muscular forces cannot entirely control the wing 
shape in flight. They can only interact dynamically with the 
aerodynamic and inertial forces that the wings experience 
and with the wing’s own elasticity; the instantaneous results 
of these interactions are essentially determined by the archi- 
tecture of the wing itself [...]” 


One of the most cited example from the field of embod- 
ied artificial intelligence is the Passive Dynamic Walker by 
McGeer (1990). In this example, a two-legged walking ma- 
chine preforms a naturally appealing walking behaviour, as a 
result of a well-chosen morphology and environment, with- 
out any need of control. There is simply no computation 
available and the walking behaviour is the result of the grav- 
ity, the slope of the ground and the specifics of the mechan- 
ical construction (weight and length of the body parts, devi- 
ation of the joints, etc.). If any parameter of the mechanics 
(morphology) or the slope (environment) is changed beyond 
a small threshold, the walking behaviour will not persist. In 
this context, we understand the exploitation of the body’s 
and environment’s physical properties as the embodiments 
effect on a behaviour. 

It is important to note that talking about a system’s be- 
haviour in the context of embodied artificial intelligence 
does not make much sense if there is no agency involved. 
This means that the e.g. the Passive Dynamic Walker is 
basically nothing more than an interesting mechanical sys- 
tem. Yet, its purpose is to study how mechanical properties 
of the legs affect human walking, which is why it is often 
cited as an example for morphological computation. In the 
same way, the interaction of the physical properties of in- 
sect wings in the given example are meaningless, if there is 
no agent that exploits the properties to achieve a behaviour 
of interest (flying in this case of insects, walking in case of 
humans). In this paper, we focus on the quantification of 
body’s physical interaction with it’s environment, to which 
we refer as morphological computation. This does not mean 
that we are not aware that the flapping of the wings requires 
a control, i.e., that morphological computation needs to be 
induced by an agent. Discussing both aspects of morpholog- 
ical computation in detail is beyond the scope of this work, 
although they are both addressed by our information decom- 
position of the sensorimotor loop, as we discuss later. 

Theoretical work on describing morphological computa- 
tion in the context of embodied artificial intelligence has 
been conducted by (Hauser et al., 2011; Fiichslin et al., 
2012). In this publication, we study an information-theoretic 
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approach to quantifying morphological computation which 
is based on two of our previous publications: In (Zahedi 
and Ay, 2013) we have investigated different quantifications 
of morphological computation, which all match the gen- 
eral intuition, but showed different results when applied to 
a simple model of the sensorimotor loop. In (Bertschinger 
et al., 2014) we have derived a general decomposition of a 
mutual information of three random variables into unique, 
shared, and synergistic information (Bertschinger et al., 
2014). Here, we apply this information decomposition to the 
simple model of the sensorimotor loop in order to improve 
our previous measures of morphological computation. 

The paper is organised in the following way. The next 
section discusses the sensorimotor loop and its representa- 
tion as a causal graph. The third section describes the bi- 
variate information decomposition from Bertschinger et al. 
(2014). Based on the information decomposition, the fourth 
section introduces the unique information as a measure for 
morphological computation in the sensorimotor loop. The 
fifth section presents numerical results, which are then dis- 
cussed in the final section. An appendix explains how we 
computed our measure of morphological computation. 

Sensorimotor Loop 

Our information theoretic decomposition of the mutual in- 
formation requires a formal representation of the sensorimo- 
tor loop, which is introduced in this section. In our under- 
standing, a cognitive system consists of a brain or controller, 
which sends signals to the system’s actuators, thereby affect- 
ing the system’s environment. We prefer the notion of the 
system’s Umwelt (von Uexkuell, 1934; Clark, 1996; Zahedi 
et al., 2010), which is the part of the system’s environment 
that can be affected by the system and which itself affects 
the system. The state of the actuators and the Umwelt are 
not directly accessible to the cognitive system, but the loop 
is closed as information about the Umwelt and the body is 
provided to the controller through the sensors. In addition 
to this general concept of the sensorimotor loop, which is 
widely used in the embodied artificial intelligence commu- 
nity (see e.g. Pfeifer et al., 2007a) we introduce the notion 
of world and by that we mean the system’s morphology and 
the system’s Umwelt. We can now distinguish between the 
intrinsic and extrinsic perspective in this context. The world 
is everything that is extrinsic from the perspective of the 
cognitive system, whereas the controller, sensor and actu- 
ator signals are intrinsic to the system. This is analogous 
to the agent-environment distinction in the context of rein- 
forcement learning (Sutton and Barto, 1998), in which the 
environment is understood as everything that cannot be con- 
trolled arbitrarily by the agent. 

The distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic is also cap- 
tured in the representation of the sensorimotor loop as a 
causal or Bayesian graph (see Fig. 1). For simplicity, we 
only discuss the sensorimotor loop for reactive systems. 


This is plausible, because behaviours which exploit the em- 
bodiment are usually better described as reactive and not 
as deliberative. The most prominent examples are locomo- 
tion behaviours, e.g. human walking, swimming, flying, etc., 
which are all well-modelled as reactive behaviours. 

The random variables S, A, and W refer to sensor, actu- 
ator, and world state, and the directed edges reflect causal 
dependencies between the random variables (see Klyubin 
et al., 2004; Ay and Polani, 2008; Zahedi et al., 2010). 
Everything that is extrinsic is captured in the variable W , 
whereas S and A are intrinsic to the agent. The random vari- 
ables S and A are not to be mistaken with the sensors and 
actuators. The variable S is the output of the sensors, which 
is available to the controller or brain, the action A is the input 
that the actuators take. Consider an artificial robotic system 
as an example. Then the sensor state S could be the pixel 
matrix delivered by some a sensor and the action A could be 
a numerical value that is taken by a motor controller to be 
converted in currents to drive a motor. 

Throughout this work, capital letters (X, Y , . . . ) denote 
random variables, non-capital letters (x, y, . . . ) denote spe- 
cific values that random variables can take, and calligraphic 
letters (A, y, . . . ) denote the alphabets for the random vari- 
ables. For example, the random variable X may take the 
value x G A. Greek letters ( a , /?, . . . ) refer to genera- 
tive kernels, i.e. kernels which describe an actual underlying 
mechanism or a causal relation between random variables. 

The random variables that we consider depend on time, 
which we model as a discrete parameter t G N. For exam- 
ple, the output of the sensors corresponds to a sequence of 
random variables S\ , S 2 , * • . , with one random variable S t 
for each time step t. We are mostly interested in what hap- 
pens in a single time step. Therefore, we use the following 
notation. Random variables without any time index refer to 
some fixed time t and primed variables to time t - hi. For 
example, the two variables S' refer to S t and S t + 1 . 



Figure 1: A formal model of the sensorimotor loop. 

Formally, the sensorimotor loop is given by the proba- 
bility distribution p(w) and the kernels a(w'\w, a), /3(s\w), 
and 7r(a|a), see Figure 1. We choose the same parameter- 
isable binary model of the sensorimotor loop as in (Zahedi 
and Ay, 2013) (with an additional synergistic parameter, see 
Eq. (1)). It allows us to control the causal dependencies of 
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S, A, and W individually, and thereby enables us to evaluate 
the information decomposition in the sensorimotor loop and 
compare the result with our previous results. The model is 
given by the following set of equations: 
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( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 


where a, w, s,w' G Q = {±1} and 0, a;, C Ab T > 0- As 

in (Zahedi and Ay, 2013), we make the following two sim- 
plifying assumptions, which do not restrict generality too 
much. First, we assume that all world states w G Q occur 
with equal probability, i.e. p(w = 1) = p(w = —1) = 1 / 2 . 
Second, we assume a deterministic sensor, i.e. ( 1 => 

p(s\w) = S sw , i.e. the sensor is a copy of the world state. 
The first assumption does not reduce generality much, be- 
cause it only assures that the world state itself does not al- 
ready encode some structure, which is propagated through 
the sensorimotor loop. The second assumption does not vio- 
late the generality of the model, because in a reactive system, 
the sensor state S and A can be reduced to a common state, 
with a new generative kernel j(a\w) = 7r(a\s)/3(s\w). 

Hence, keeping one of the two kernels deterministic and 
varying the other in the experiments below, does not reduce 
the validity of this model. This leaves four open parameters 

</>, cc, and p, against which the morphological computa- 
tion measure is validated. 

Information decomposition is most often discussed in the 
context of binary logical functions such as XOR, and so it 
is useful to think of the one-step sensorimotor loop as such 
a logical function. The one- step sensorimotor loop is a sim- 
plified model of the causal diagram of the sensorimotor loop 
(which unfolds over time) that we did not present and dis- 
cuss due to spacial constraints. A more thorough discus- 
sion can be found in (Zahedi et al., 2010; Zahedi and Ay, 
2013; Pfeifer et al., 2007b). The one-step sensorimotor loop 
is sufficient to discuss, visualise and evaluate the informa- 
tion decomposition for the following reason. The decom- 
position and quantification of morphological computation is 
based on the joint distribution p(w' , w, a) which can be ob- 
tained e.g. by observation. An example for such an appli- 
cation would be the recording of an animal’s motion with 
3D motion capturing and vibromyography (muscle activity) 
sensors. The joint distribution p(w f , re, a) can then be ob- 
tained from the recorded data (which implicitly means that 
we assume ergodicity). The presented model (see Eqs. (1) 
to (4) and Fig. 1) is chosen such that it allows us to freely 
parametrise the joint distribution. 


Information Decomposition 

Next, we introduce the information decomposition that un- 
derlies our measure of morphological computation. We first 
explain this information decomposition in a general infor- 
mation theoretic setting and later explain how we use it in 
the sensorimotor loop. 

Consider three random variables X, Y, Z. Suppose that a 
system wants to predict the value of the random variable X , 
but it can only access the information in Y or Z. How is the 
information that Y and Z carry about X distributed over Y 
and Z? In general, there may be redundant or shared in- 
formation (information contained both Y and Z), but there 
may also be unique information (information contained in 
only one of Y or Z). Finally, there is also the possibility of 
synergystic or complementary information, i.e. information 
that is only available when Y and Z are taken together. The 
classical example for synergy is the XOR function: If Y and 
Z are binary random variables and if X = Y XOR Z, then 
neither Y nor Z contain any information about X (in fact, X 
is independent of Y and X is independent of Z), but when 
Y and Z are taken together, they completely determine X 
(in particular, X is not independent from the pair (X, Y)). 

The total information that (Y, Z) contains about X can 
be quantified by the mutual information MI(X : ( Y, Z )). 
However, there is no canonical way to separate these differ- 
ent kinds of information. Mathematically, one would like to 
have four functions SI(X : Y; Z ) (“shared information”), 
UI(X : Y\Z) (“unique information of Y”), UI(X : Z\Y) 
(“unique information of Z”), CI(X : Y; Z) (“complemen- 
tary information”) that satisfy 

M/(X : (Y, Z)) = SI(X : Y; Z) + UI{X :Y\Z ) 

+ UI(X : Z\Y) + CI(X :Y;Z). ( 

From the interpretation it is also natural to require 

MI(X : Y) = SI(X : Y; Z) + UI(X : Y \ Z), 

(6) 

MI(X : Z) = SI(X : Y; Z) + UI(X : Z \ Y). 

A set of three functions SI, UI , and Cl that satisfy (5) 
and (6) is called a bivariate information decomposition 
by Bertschinger et al. (2014). It follows from the defining 
equations and the chain rule of mutual information that an 
information decomposition always satisfies 

MI(X : Y|Z) = UI(X : Y \ Z) + CI(X : Y; Z). (7) 

Equations (5) and (6) do not specify the functions SI, U I, 
and CI. Several different candidates have been proposed so 
far, for example by Williams and Beer (2010) and Harder 
et al. (2013). We will use the decomposition of Bertschinger 
et al. (2014) that is defined as follows 1 : 

x The same functions were also proposed by Griffith and Koch 
(2014) starting from a measure for “union information” obtained 
from formal information- theoretic arguments. 
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Let A be the set of all possible joint distributions of X , Y, 
and Z. Fix an element P G A (the “true” joint distribution 
of X , Y, and Z). Define 

Ap = |q G A : 

Q(X = x,Y = y) = P(X = x,Y = y ) 
and Q(X = x.Z = z) — P(X = x, Z = z) 

for all x G X, y G X, 2: G Z j 

as the set of all joint distributions which have the same 
marginal distributions on the pairs ( X , Y) and (X, Z). Then 

UI(X :Y\Z)= min MIq(X : Y\Z), 

QGAp 

S7(X : F; Z) = max CoI Q (X; Y; Z), 

QGAp 

CI(X : Y; Z) = MI(X : (V. Z)) 

- min MI q (X : (Y, Z)), 

Q£/\p 

where Co/ denotes the interaction information (McGill, 
1954), sometimes also called co-information. Here, a sub- 
script Q in an information quantity means that the quantity 
is computed with respect to Q as the joint distribution. 

One idea behind these functions is the following: Sup- 
pose that the joint distribution P of X , Y, and Z is not 
known, but that just the marginal distributions of the pairs 
(X, Y) and (X, Z) are known. This information is suffi- 
cient to characterize the set Ap, but we do not know which 
element of Ap is the true joint distribution. One can argue 
that the U I and SI should be constant on Ap; that is, shared 
information and unique information should depend only on 
the interaction of X and Y and the interaction of X and Z, 
but not on the threeway interaction. 

The second property that characterizes the information 
decomposition is that the set A p contains a distribution Q 
such that CIq(X : Y; Z) = 0. In other words, when only 
the marginal distributions of the pairs ( X , Y) and (X, Z) 
are known, then we cannot know whether there is synergy 
or not. See (Bertschinger et al., 2014) for a more detailed 
justification and a proof how these properties determine the 
functions UI , SI, and CI. 

In Bertschinger et al. (2014), the formulas for UI, CI, 
and SI are derived from considerations about decision prob- 
lems in which the objective is to predict the outcome of X. 
Here, we want to apply the information decomposition in an- 
other setting: We will set X = W' , Y = W, and Z = A. In 
our setting, W and A not only have information about W' , 
but they actually control W' . However, the situation is sim- 
ilar: In the sensorimotor loop, we also expect to find aspects 
of redundant, unique, and complementary influence of W 
and A on W' . Formally, since everything is defined prob- 
abilistically, we can still use the same functions UI, CI, 
and SI. We believe that the arguments behind the definition 


of UI, CI and SI remain valid in the setting of the senso- 
rimotor loop where we need it. First, it is still plausible that 
unique and redundant contributions should only depend on 
the marginal distributions of the pairs (W, W') and (A, W'). 
Second, in order to decide whether W and A act synergis- 
tically, it does not suffice to know only these marginal dis- 
tributions. Therefore, we believe that the functions UI, C I, 
and SI have a meaningful interpretation. In particular, we 
hope to be able to use the information decomposition in or- 
der to measure morphological computation. This view is 
supported by our results below, which indicate that the func- 
tions U /, CI and SI do indeed lead to a reasonable decom- 
position of MI(W ' : (A,W)) and that the unique infor- 
mation UI{W : W' \ A) is a reasonable measure of mor- 
phological computation, at least in our simple model of the 
sensorimotor loop. 

The parameters of our model of the sensorimotor loop 
(Eqs (1) to (4)) can also be interpreted in terms of an in- 
formation decomposition. Intuitively, (p corresponds to the 
unique influence of W on W' , ip corresponds to the unique 
influence of A on W' , and cc corresponds to the comple- 
mentary influence. However, the role of the other param- 
eters y,r is less clear, and there is no clear correspon- 
dence for redundant information. The information decom- 
position has the advantage, that its definition does not de- 
pend on a parametrization. Note that if the “synergistic pa- 
rameter” uo = 0 vanishes, then it does not necessarily follow 
that CI(W' : A ; W) = 0 (see Fig. 2). However, we do ex- 
pect the complementary information to be small in this case. 

Morphological computation 

Morphological computation was described as the contribu- 
tion of the embodiment to a behaviour. In our previous work, 
we derived two concepts to quantify morphological compu- 
tation, which are both based on the world dynamics kernel 

a(w'\w, a). 

The first concept assumes that the current action A has 
no influence on the next world state W r , in which case the 
kernel a(w'\w,a) reduces to a(w'\w). If this is the case, 
we would say that the systems shows maximal morpho- 
logical computation, as the behaviour is completely deter- 
mined by the world. To measure the amount of morpho- 
logical computation present in a recorded behaviour, we 
calculated how much the data differed from the assump- 
tion by calculating the weighted Kullback-Leibler diver- 
gence J2w,aP( w ^ a ) D KL{^{w'\w,a)\\a(w'\w)), which is 
the conditional mutual information MI(W' : A\W). Be- 
cause this quantity is zero if we have maximal morphologi- 
cal computation, we inverted and normalised in the follow- 
ing way: 1 — MI(W' : A\W) /\og 2 \W\. 

The second concept started with the complementary as- 
sumption that the current world state W had no influence 
on the next world state W' , i.e., that the world dynam- 
ics kernel is given by a(w'\a). Morphological compu- 
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tation was then quantified as the error from the assump- 
tion, given by the weighted Kullback-Leibler divergence 

which equals the 

conditional mutual information MI(W' : VE|A). 

Both concepts were analysed and quantifications were de- 
rived, which didn’t require knowledge about the world, but 
could be calculated from intrinsically available information 
only. At that time, we could not determine which of the two 
concepts would capture morphological computation best, al- 
though both concepts and their intrinsic adaptations lead to 
different results in a specific configuration (^ = <p « 0). 

Our intention in this publication is to answer this question. 
For this purpose, we follow a different approach to quan- 
tify morphological computation, by starting with the mutual 
information of MI(W f : ( W,A )) and decompose it into 
the shared, unique and synergistic information, as described 
in the previous section. Replacing X, Y, Z by VE', W, A in 
Eq. (5), we obtain the following decomposition: 
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MI(W r : (VE, A)) = SI(W f : W; A) + UI(W f :W\A) 
+ UI(W f : A \ EE) + CI(W r : W\ A) 

( 8 ) 

By Eq. (7), our previous concept two, the conditional mutual 
information MI(W' : W\A), is given by the sum of the 
unique information UI(W' : W \ A) and the synergistic 
information CI(W' : W;A): 

MI(W' : W\A) = UI(W' :W\A) + CI(W' : VE; A). 

( 9 ) 

The examples we have discussed in the introduction (in- 
sect wing and Passive Dynamic Walker) suggest to use the 
unique information UI(W' : W \ A) to quantify morpho- 
logical computation, because it captures the information that 
the current and next world state VE, W share uniquely. The 
next section presents numerical results to investigate how 
the conditional mutual information MI(W' : VE| A) and the 
unique information U I (VE' : VE \ VE) compare with respect 
to quantifying morphological computation. 

Experiments 

Experiments are conducted on the parameterised model of 
the sensorimotor loop (see Fig. 1 and Eqs. (1) to (4)). As 
stated earlier, we set r = 0, i.e. the world state VE is drawn 
with equal probability (p(w = — 1) = p(w = 1) = 1 / 2 ), and 
C > 0 such that the sensor state S is a copy of the world 
state W. This leaves four parameters for variation, namely 
the three world dynamics kernel parameters and the 

policy parameter p. We decided to plot the information the- 
oretic quantities only for p = 0 (see Figs. 2 and 3), i.e., for 
the case, in which the action A is chosen independently of 
the current sensor value S and with equal probability. This 
allows us to investigate the effect of the action A on the next 
world state W', without any influence of W on A. We also 


Figure 2: Information decomposition for/i = 0.0,cu = 0.0 

know from previous experiments (see Zahedi and Ay, 2013), 
that the conditional mutual information MI(W' : W\A) 
drops to zero for increasing fi. Thus, by Eq. (9), unique and 
synergistic information also decrease with increasing p. If A 
is deterministically dependent on W, it also follows that the 
unique information U I (W' : A \ W) is zero, because A and 
W are interchangeable. The only quantity that will be larger 
than zero is the shared information, which, by definition, is 
not of interest in the context of this work. 

Due to spacial constraints, we decided to plot the infor- 
mation decomposition for varying <p (parameter of unique 
influence of W on W') and E (parameter of unique influ- 
ence of A on W r ) for two different values of uj (parameter 
of synergistic influence of W, A on W', see Eq. (1)). This al- 
lows us to investigate the effect of the synergistic parameter 
on the information decomposition. Fig. 2 shows the results 
for cc = 0, while Fig. 3 shows the results for cc = 2. We will 
first discuss the results for uo = 0, as they are best compa- 
rable with our previous results from (Zahedi and Ay, 2013). 


Vanishing synergistic parameter (uj = 0): Fig. 2 A 
shows that synergistic information CI(W' : W; A) is small 
and only present if ^ ~ (diagonal of the image). This 
is in agreement with our intuition that uj is the synergistic 
parameter. The unique information of the action A and the 
next world state W', denoted by U I (W' : A \ W), is shown 
in Figure 2C. The plot reveals that U I (W f : A \ W) is only 
present when ip > </>, and it is large whenever ip is signif- 
icantly larger than <p>. Figure 2B shows analogous results 
for the unique information UI(W' : W \ A). In this case, 
the unique information is negligible whenever <p < ip>, and 
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Figure 3: Information decomposition for/i = 0.0,cc = 2.0 


it grows whenever <p is significantly larger than 'ip. These 
two plots show that the definition of the unique information, 
as proposed by Bertschinger et al. (2014), is able to extract 
the unique influence in a setting in which two random vari- 
ables actually control, i.e., causally influence a third random 
variable. Fig. 2D shows the conditional mutual information 
MI(W' : W\A), which was the second concept of quanti- 
fying morphological computation in our previous work (Za- 
hedi and Ay, 2013). As stated earlier, the conditional mutual 
information is given by the sum of the unique and synergistic 
information (Eq. (9)). Hence, there is almost no difference 
between Figure 2B and Figure 2D, except on the diagonal, 
where the unique information UI(W' : W \ A) is slightly 
smaller. 


Positive synergistic parameter (cc = 2): To study the dif- 
ference between UI(W' : W \ A) and MI(W ' : W\A), 
and hence, to compare the new quantification with our for- 
mer concept, we conducted the same experiments with a 
value of cc = 2 (see Figs. 3 and 4). Figs. 3A-C demon- 
strate how the information decomposition can distinguish 
between the synergistic information and the unique informa- 
tions, which is exactly what we need to quantify morpholog- 
ical computation. The unique information U I (W r : W \ A) 
captures only the information that the current world state 
W and the next world state W' share, and therefore, cap- 
tures the common understanding of morphological compu- 
tation in the context of embodied artificial intelligence. In 
the introduction, we presented two examples of morpholog- 
ical computation, which described it as the contribution of 
the body and environment to a behaviour that cannot be as- 
signed to any neural system or robot controller. The unique 


MI(W':W|A) UI(W';W\A) 



Figure 4: MI(W' :W\A ) and UI{W' : IF \ A) for cc = 2, 
replotted from Figure 3 to stress the differences between the 
two measures. The plot on the left-hand side shows more 
clearly (as compared to Figure 3D) that there is a large do- 
main in which MI(W r : W\ A) is indifferent. 


information U I (W' :W\A) (see Fig. 3B) captures this no- 
tion of morphological computation best, because it vanishes 
if the synergistic information CI(W' : IF; A) (see Fig. 3A) 
or the unique information UI(W' : A \ W ) (see Fig. 3C) 
increases. Given Eq. (9), it is clear that the conditional mu- 
tual information MI(W' : W \ A) is positive (see Fig. 3D) 
whenever the unique information UI(W' : A \ W) or the 
synergistic information CI(W' : IF; A) is positive. This is 
problematic for the following reason. Fig. 3D shows a large 
value of MI(W' : IF|A) also for values of ip > <p, which 
is counter-intuitive. Furthermore, as Fig. 4 shows (note 
that the (p'lp axes are rotated for better visibility), the condi- 
tional mutual information is indifferent for a large range of 
| (p — ip | < d. Additionally, the conditional mutual informa- 
tion increases for vanishing <p and ip, which again is counter- 
intuitive, whereas UI(W' : W \ A) (see right-hand side of 
Fig. 4) nicely reflects our intuition. Therefore, we conclude 
that the unique information UI(W' : IF \ A) is best suited 
to quantify morphological computation in the context of em- 
bodied artificial intelligence. 

Discussion 

This work proposes a quantification of morphological com- 
putation based on an information decomposition in the sen- 
sorimotor loop. In the introduction, morphological compu- 
tation was described as the contribution of an agent’s body 
and agent’s Umwelt to its behaviour. Important to note is that 
both mentioned examples highlighted the contribution of 
the embodiment that resulted solely from interactions of the 
body and environment and that cannot be attributed to any 
type of control by the agent. This is why we propose to use a 
decomposition of the mutual information MI (IF' : (IF, A)) 
into shared, unique and synergistic information. This allows 
us to separate contributions of the embodiment from contri- 
butions of the controller (via its actions A) and contributions 
of both, controller and embodiment. 

We showed that the information decomposition is related 
to our previous work in the following way. The sum of the 
unique information UI(W' : W \ A) and the synergistic 
information CI(W' : IF; A) is equal to the conditional mu- 
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tual information MI(W ' : FF|A), which is one of our two 
earlier concepts for morphological computation. This rela- 
tion shows the difference of this work compared to our for- 
mer results. We are now able to quantify exactly how much 
of the next world state W' is determined by the current world 
state W, thereby excluding any influence of the action A. 
Therefore, we propose UI(W r : W \ A) as a quantification 
of morphological computation. 

We evaluated the decomposition in a parametrised, binary 
model of the sensorimotor loop. The world dynamics ker- 
nel a(w'\w, a) was parametrised with three parameters, f, 
and cc, which roughly relate to the unique information 
U I (W' : W \ A), the unique information U I (W' : A \ W), 
and the synergistic information CI(W' : W;A). For a 
fixed value of cu, the two parameters f and were varied 
to evaluate the information decomposition in the sensorimo- 
tor loop. We showed that when the synergistic parameter 
vanishes (cc = 0), synergistic information is present only 
for 0 « This explains why there is only a marginal dif- 
ference between UI(W' : W \ A) and MI(W' : W\A) 
in this setting. For a positive synergistic parameter cc = 2, 
we showed that the synergistic information was positive for 
a much larger domain, which led to a significant difference 
between UI{W' : W \ A) and MI(W' : W\A). In par- 
ticular, the condition mutual information MI(W' : VF|A) 
was positive for a larger range of parameter values and f. 

There is a domain < d, for which the conditional mu- 

tual information MI(W r : W\A) is positive and indifferent. 
One would expect to see a higher morphological computa- 
tion mostly when f > i/j, despite the fact that synergistic 
information is present. This shows that UI(W' : W \ A) is 
better suited to quantify morphological computation. 

We mentioned in the introduction of this paper that 
e.g. the flapping of the wing has a component of morpho- 
logical computation that is independent of any control (the 
architecture of the wing interacting with the environment) 
and a component which is induced by the action (flapping 
of the wings). The synergistic information CI(W' : W; A) 
captures the second part and should be investigated as a mea- 
sure for a different type of morphological computation on its 
own. Unfortunately, this is beyond the scope of this work. 

Zahedi and Ay (2013) proposed that a measure of mor- 
phological computation could be used as a guiding principle 
in an open-ended self-organised learning setting. For this 
purpose, the measure should only depend on information 
that is intrinsically available to the system. Clearly, this is 
not the case for UI(W f : W \ A). Therefore, future work 
will include derivations of the information decomposition, 
which only include intrinsically available information. It 
would also be interesting to investigate how much a formal- 
isation of the information decomposition can benefit from a 
consideration of the causal information flow (Ay and Polani, 
2008; Ay and Zahedi, 2014). The starting point for our de- 
composition was the mutual information MI(W' : (W, A)), 


which is a correlational measure and not a measure of causal 
dependence, as e.g. proposed by Pearl (2000). In currently 
ongoing work, we are applying the quantification to motion 
capturing data of real robots. 
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Appendix: Computing UI, SI, and Cl. 

In this appendix we shortly explain how we computed the 
functions UI and CL The appendix of (Bertschinger et al., 
2014) explains how to parametrize the set A p and how to 
solve the optimization problems in the definitions of UI , 
Cl, and SI. In our case, where all variables are binary, 
A p consists of all probability distributions Q 7 _ 1)7+1 with 
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The range of the two parameters y±\ is restricted in such a 
way that Q 7l _ , 7+1 has no negative entries. Since every entry 
Q 7 _i, 7+ i (w 7 , cl) involves only one of the two parameters, 
Ap is a rectangle, bounded by the inequalities 

max{— P(— 1, -1, -1), -P(-l, +1, +1)} < 7-i, 
min{P(— 1, -1, +1), P(-l, +1, -1)} > 7-i, 
max{— P(+l, —1, —1), — P(+l, +1, +1)} < 7+i, 
min{P(+l, —1, +1), P(+l, +1, — 1)} > 7+i- 

To approximately solve the optimization problem we 
computed the values on a grid and took the optimal value. 
This simple procedure yields an approximation that is good 
enough for our purposes. 
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Introduction In recent years research in autonomous 
robots has been more and more successful in developing 
algorithms for generating behavior from a generic task- 
independent objective. Examples are intrinsic motivations 
for artificial curiosity, empowerment, homeokinesis, and 
maximizing predictive information. Independently of its ori- 
gin, it would be useful to quantify behavior, in order to ob- 
jectively compare algorithms with each other or even with 
human or animal movements. We investigate different meth- 
ods for extracting characteristic measures based on informa- 
tion theoretic quantities. 

Example Behaviors We consider behaviors from a hexa- 
pod robot with 18 DoF and from a snake robot with 14 DoF 
when controlled by a simplified predictive information max- 
imizing controller (Der and Martius, 2013). The behavior is 
generated by an adaptive coupling between sensors and mo- 
tors in a purely reactive manner - without a central pattern 
generator nor internal recurrences. In Fig 1 two example be- 
haviors of the snake are shown which we uses here as a brief 
illustration. The data consists of 10 6 steps of joint position 
sensors. 


/ — 

3 

3 

3 


Figure 1: Side-rolling and crawling of the Snake. The seg- 
ments are linked with 2- way hinge joints. 

Attractor Dimension and Core Complexity In case of a 
periodic or quasi-periodic behavior the attractor dimension 
can be considered as a descriptive quantity. For a simple 
limit cycle the dimension would be one, for a torus it would 
be two and so on. In addition we want to quantify the com- 
plexity of the time series, where the excess entropy (Shaw, 
1984) is a natural choice. We study for the first time the 
resolution-dependence of the excess entropy and propose a 
decomposition of it into: the attractor dimension, the length- 
scale of the behavior and the remaining core complexity. We 
find that the excess entropy diverges as E = c — D log(e) 
for deterministic behavior, where D is the attractor dimen- 
sion, c is a constant and 5 is the resolution (think of a grid 


p 2 ) (a) side rolling E m (b) crawling 



Figure 2: Quantification of two Snake behaviors using 
excess entropy, m is the dimensionality of the phase space 
reconstruction. Curves for large m must converge and fits 
yield c and D. Core complexity: (a) c = 2.2, (b) c = 2.6 
based on rescaling using variance (e scale = 0.25 and 0.16). 

size). The constant c contains the overall scale (e.g. ampli- 
tudes) of the data. If this is subtracted we obtain the core 
complexity c measuring the long term memory of the sys- 
tem: c = c — D\ogs sca i e . The scale can be estimated 
with different methods, e.g. the variance or more elaborate 
methods. But how to estimate the excess entropy? We com- 
pared estimators based on the continuous mutual informa- 
tion and the correlation integral (Kantz and Schreiber, 2004) 
with the latter turned out to be more appropriate. Figure 2 
shows the excess entropy and respective fits for the behav- 
iors of the Snake - both have dimension 1.05 on the coarse 
(macroscopic) scale (e G [0.08, 0.8]). However the constant 
c would suggest that “side rolling” has a higher complexity 
(0.75 vs. 0.7), but the new core complexity tells that the 
“crawling” behavior is more complex. Besides, the “crawl- 
ing” behavior is 2. 5 -dimensional on the small (microscopic) 
scales (e G [0.0001,0.01]). 
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Extended Abstract 

There continue to be failures in the management of large IT 
projects, with anecdotal evidence from the media suggest- 
ing that most large public sector projects are not delivered 
to budget or on time. The fact that we continue to incur 
failures in managing large IT implementations should come 
as no surprise however, as they contain a number of areas 
of risk, ranging from the detailed technical requirements, to 
the overly ambitious timescales, and the need for large num- 
bers of individual commercial organisations to seamlessly 
work together in a symbiotic manner. Indeed, some of the 
larger IT implementations consist of hundreds of customer 
and third-party team members, who are organised into mul- 
tiple project teams, and may be located across different ge- 
ographies and time zones. 

With this in mind, it has recently been argued that the 
increasing size and complexity of these IT projects, leads 
them to exhibit the behaviours and traits of complex systems 
(Curlee and Gordon, 2011). Furthermore, with communica- 
tion and trust issues being cited as the most important as- 
pects of project success (PMI, 2008), it can be hypothesised 
that an important reason for failure may be the complex- 
ity that arises from social interactions within project envi- 
ronments (Hekkala and Urquhart, 2013). As such, we be- 
lieve that an important reason for project failure may be the 
emergent behaviours that arise through the social networks 
within distributed, multiparty project environments; in par- 
ticular around the areas of communication, commitment, 
trust, and the resulting conflict that emerges when/if trust 
breaks down. Conflict in this instance, is broadly defined 
as an awareness of incompatibilities or perceptions between 
individuals or groups, which is based on either discrepant 
views, incompatible wishes or interpersonal relationship is- 
sues (Jehn and Mannix, 2001). 

Within this study, we have performed semi- structured in- 
terviews with project managers involved in large multi- 
vendor software implementations. This qualitative data 
has been analysed and transformed into a domain model, 
which has subsequently been used as the basis for an agent- 
based model using the concept of communicating stream X- 


Machines (Balanescu et al., 1999). Through in silico ex- 
perimentation, we are beginning to investigate the propaga- 
tion of conflict through the social networks in multi- vendor 
software implementations. In particular, we are investigat- 
ing the roles that intragroup conflict (between project team 
members) and intergroup conflict (between different project 
teams) play in the successful completion of large software 
implementation projects, involving multiple vendors dis- 
tributed over multiple geographies and time zones. Our in- 
tention is to generate strategies to harness the complexity 
inherent to large IT projects, and communicate these back to 
the project management and IT consulting communities so 
that they may maximise the probability of project success. 
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Abstract 

This is an extended abstract of a recent Adaptive Behavior 
paper (Oka et al., 2014) in which we investigate the home- 
ostatic characteristics of the Internet using a packet switch- 
ing network (PSN), the fundamental architecture of the In- 
ternet. We show that the adaptation introduced in PSN is in- 
terpretable as the self-organization of complex itinerant be- 
havior among many quasi- attracting states and provides an 
example of Ashby’s Law of Requisite Variety in action. 

A Robust Yet Fragile Nature While the Internet exhibits 
a great deal of robustness, its fragility, too, has been dis- 
cussed. Robustness refers to a generic property of stability 
against perturbation. Fragility, despite common perception, 
is not an opposite property. For example, in order to take in 
environmental information, a system should have fragility 
built into it. Taking in environmental information means 
lowering entropy of some sort, and doing this requires in- 
stability. In fact, the robustness of the Internet is derived 
from its fragility and it is called Robust Yet Fragile (RYF) 
characteristics of the Internet (Doyle et al., 2005). 

A system would not function if the entire system became 
unstable due to the incorporation of fragility, thus some type 
of balancing mechanism such as homeostasis is required. 
How can the RYF property of the Internet can be explained 
in terms of homeostasis, is the theme of this research. We ar- 
gue that this is made possible because the dynamical systems 
of the congestion window size (i.e., the maximum number of 
packets to be sent per unit of time from each computer), sat- 
isfies the Ashby’s Law of Requisite Variety (Ashby, 1958). 
The law states that an active controller requires at least as 
many states as exist in the controlled system in order to 
be stable. It also attempts to demonstrate that the effective 
degrees of freedom of the system change adaptively in re- 
sponse to external perturbations in order to control a system. 

To quantitatively study this notion of homeostasis using 
the Internet, we examine a PSN simulator called ns-2 and 
discuss its adaptability and robustness. PSNs constitute 
the fundamental mechanisms of the Internet, which provide 
adaptive dynamics to the system. 

Results and Main Messages The complex dynamics of 
packet transmission are controlled by the congestion win- 


dow size (cwnd), whose temporal behaviors change from 
fixed points to periodic, and finally to chaotic as the num- 
ber of transmitted packets increases. This transition from 
a regular to chaotic state corresponds to where the conges- 
tion emerges. We further define the throughput as the over- 
all percentage of successfully sent packets in the PSNs to 
evaluate the RYF nature of PSNs. By externally sending ad- 
ditional packets to perturb the system, we compared the dy- 
namic state of PSNs and the throughput. A dynamical state 
of a PSN is defined by projecting the cwnd time series onto 
a reduced-feature vector space using principal component 
analysis. 

As the input ratio increases, the number of dimensions 
required to reconstruct the original time series increases, 
leading to an increase in the number of system dimensions, 
which shows a state transition from a regular to chaotic. 
When the system’s congestion increases, the system begins 
to generate a large number of states. Beyond a critical input 
ratio, the cwnd dynamic has no more attracting states. This 
analysis has been confirmed by applying the perturbation; 
there is almost no difference in the throughputs between 
with or without perturbations. The number of dropped pack- 
ets increases as the input to the system increases due to the 
congestion, yet the throughput is kept high. This shows the 
robustness of the PSN system. We claim that this is the re- 
alization of Ashby’s Law of Requisite Variety in action and 
RYF is confirmed at the level of PSNs. 
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Extended Abstract 

Collective motion or swarm behaviour is the synchronized 
motion of groups of animals such as fish shoals or bird flocks 
that appear to behave as one body, continually changing shape 
and direction (Sumpter 2006). The first simulation model of 
collective motion (Aoki 1982) showed that it could emerge 
from local interactions between individuals. Several seminal 
models have since followed this principle (e.g. Reynolds 
1987; Couzin et al. 2002). Agent-based models have been 
important for discerning the simple local rules of individuals 
that produce emergent group patterns. Such models assume 
that agents have a sensory range that is limited to a fixed 
number of nearest individuals or to a perception region of 
fixed extent. Agents react to the movement of others that are 
within their sensory range. Interactions often depend on the 
distance between individuals and can include collision 
avoidance at short distances, alignment at intermediate 
distances, and attractive tendencies at long distances. 

Social networks exist for many animals and are based on 
many factors such as preference for familiar individuals or 
family members. Social networks can be implemented in 
models to represent the non- spatial topological patterns of 
preferences of agents. An agent’s network connections can 
then influence their decisions of which other agents to pay 
more attention to when making a spatial movement decision. 
However, prior to our research, collective motion models did 
not consider structured interactions and instead implicitly 
assume a fully connected egalitarian network (i.e. no 
discernable preferences). By explicitly capturing social 
networks in our models, we can study the impact of different 
structures on the emergent collective behaviour of the swarm. 

We have developed a number of agent -based simulations in 
the biology literature (Bode et al, 2011a, 2011b, 2012a, 
2012b) as the first models to investigate the impact of social 
networks on collective behaviour (Figure 1). We will 
summarise the findings of our research so far, and highlight 
the possibility for harnessing social networks for improving 
and manipulating the collective behaviour of swarms. Our 
models demonstrate that social networks do impact the 
collective behaviour of groups. We find that groups with more 
differentiated social structure will navigate to a target quicker 
and more accurately than groups of individuals in a fully 
connected egalitarian network, that a sub-group of individuals 
in central network positions can win conflicts of interests 
against opposing sub-groups of individuals in less central 
positions, and that individuals that are more strongly 



Figure 1: Collective decisions shaped by social preferences. The spatial 
positions are marked by black circles, with arrows indicating their 
direction of motion, (a) Illustration of an instantaneous interaction 
network. The extent of the sensory zones for individuals 1 and 5 are 
marked by grey regions. Edges in the interaction network are based on 
which individuals can perceive each other, (b) Illustration of a social 
network, indicating strong social preferences. Individuals prefer to move 
in the direction of nearby individuals who they are connected to in the 
social network. Note how this network contains a connection between 
individuals 4 and 5, for example, which is not the case in the interaction 
network. Limited perception can therefore restrict the interaction 
network to a structure that is different from that of the underlying 
network of social preferences. 

connected in the social network will take a more central 
spatial position in the group. 
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Abstract 

Complexity science often uses generative models to study and 
explain the emergent behavior of humans, human culture, and 
human patterns of social organization. In spite of this, little is 
known about how the lowest levels of human social 
organization came into being. That is, little is known about 
how the earliest members of our hominini tribe transitioned 
from being presumably small-groups of ape-like 
polygamous/promiscuous individuals (beginning perhaps as 
early as Ardipithecus or Australopithecus after the time of the 
Pan-Homo split in the late Pliocene to early Pleistocene eras) 
into family units having stable breeding-bonds, extended 
families, and clans. What were the causal mechanisms 
(biological, possibly cognitive, social, and environmental, etc.) 
that were responsible for the conversion? To confound the 
issue, it is also possible the conversion process itself was a 
complex system replete with input sensitivities and path 
dependencies i.e., a nested complex system. These processes 
and their distinctive social arrangements may be referred to 
favorably (as one notable anthropologist has called them) as, 
“the deep structure of society.” This essay describes applied 
research that uses discrete event computer modeling techniques 
in an attempt to model-then-understand a few of the underlying 
social, environmental, and biological systems present at the 
root of human sociality; at the root of social complexity. 

Introduction 

Within the complexity sciences that are the pillars of Artificial 
Life, computational social science (CSS) often bases its claim 
of legitimacy on an ability to describe past, ongoing, and 
future human events through the use of generative computer 
models that attempt to explain fundamental and emergent 
human behavior, human culture, and patterns of human social 
organization (Axtell, 2002; Cioffi-Revilla, 2007). CSS is an 
applied science: a co-mingled branch of Computer Science 
and Social Science that pursues its verification and validity 
from comparisons made between axiomatic, cross-culturally 
recognized, "first principles” of human behavior. However 
in spite of this, the literature reports on scant few computer 
models that test hypotheses on the most basic structure of 
human social organization. This was the challenge that 
motivated the current research thread and it led us to consider 
several related questions. 

For example what were the socio-environmental, bio- 
psychological, and or cognitive drivers that contributed to the 
initial emergence of the "household?” How did the causal 
mechanisms of emergent social complexity interact to 
precipitate such individual and group-level social behaviors as 


stable breeding-bonds or reciprocal exogamy? Can 
statistical models (Gavrilets, 2012) which have no socio- 
temporal interaction memory or explicit socio-spatial context 
be a reliable indicator of the causes of human sociality? Or, 
are explanations devoid of biological representation or rich 
socio-environmental interaction (Kaulakis, R., 2012) but 
containing seductive oversimplifications of social intercourse 
based in abstract organizational logic really be plausible 
explanatory resources? Clearly, innate primate drives like 
territoriality constrained by pre-adaptive physiological 
enablers, environmental and social circumscription, and 
philopatry/dispersal (Parish, 2000) played a role. Moreover, 
our species seems to have emerged from the milieu of its 
clade almost in spite of its roots in mixed polygamy over 
promiscuity without significant benefit of fossil or proxy 
evidence (Chapais, 2013). So, what realistic set of causal 
mechanisms (biological, environmental, cognitive, and social) 
were responsible for our particular species within the 
hominini tribe to begin its transition from one of likely 
polygamy-modulated inter-actor promiscuity (sans incest) to 
one that today purposefully maintains and ultimately 
exchanges its social affine resources via highly controlled 
inter-group mating practices? Without at least a few basic 
answers to these questions the plausibility of models positing 
their explanatory power over emergent human social 
organization (and social complexity) might be called into 
some degree of suspicion. How can we believe the 
"household" to be the legitimate, primary unit of generative 
social organization inquiry if the emergence of the household 
itself cannot be more fully explained? Moreover, is it 
reasonable to abide the "household" as the basis-unit of 
computational social science modeling-making if its first 
principles, its origins, and its fundamental mechanisms are so 
poorly understood? This is where our research began. 

The research described here is work in progress. The 
purpose in writing this interim report is to create a baseline 
image of the progress of the work; to establish in public what 
are our science, our intent, and our tools. The plan is to first 
identify and then to computationally investigate several of the 
necessary and sufficient causes of basic human social 
organization. Together with the current work and its 
predecessor experiments we have created a single, 
contiguously coded model whose results emulate emergent, 
self-aggregating (hominid-like) local-groups that are terrain- 
situated, mobile, and give spirit to autonomous agent-actors as 
socially and physiologically plausible as possible. We 
believe that it is only through such a rich software setting and 
diverse computational artificial life test bed that one can 
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derive a reliable social science product and a plausible 
explanatory vehicle for the range of topics that call themselves 
emergent social complexity. 

Methods 

We know that the hominini, a tribe that includes the species 
Homo and its extinct ancestors, e.g., Ardipithecus (Lovejoy, 
2009) and Australopithecus, split from the main branch of the 
African primate phyla roughly 5-7 million years ago (my a). 
And, we also know that Pan, our closest genetic relative in the 
hominid phylum, last shared an ancestor with us perhaps 7-9 
mya. Thus, if we can agree that stable breeding-bonds and 
reciprocal exogamy currently exists in Homo but do not exist 
in Pan and if we further assume that stable breeding-bonds are 
a necessary prerequisite to human social organization as it 
exists today, then we may have a way to logically isolate and 
confront the confound of this particular nested complex 
system. As it turns out, it can be shown through 
phylogenetic decomposition (Chapais, 2009) that the social 
patterning we refer to as “stable breeding-bonds” in Homo is 
actually an emergent homoplastic result and not a case of 
homologous epigenetic inheritance. This will free us in our 
subsequent analyses to consider only convergent evolution as 
the determining cause of the processes in question. 
However, we will still be forced to ask ourselves what manner 
of circumscription (Camiero, 1988) is in play and how to best 
go about modeling the remaining complex system. It is upon 
this layer of theoretic reasoning that we have begun 
constructing our most recent computer codes. 

The following sections describe the construction of a 
specially prepared individual-based model that it is believed: 
1) will offer insight into the causal mechanisms implicit at the 
lower bounds of social organization theory, and 2) has already 
shown pertinent, preliminary results. Our goals will be: 1) to 
test our hypotheses in transportable Java code, and 2) to 
facilitate the replication of our work by others through the free 
sharing of that code. The research is purposed to demonstrate 
emergent, stable, breeding-bonds that may lead toward 
emergent reciprocal exogamy. The motivating hypothesis is: 
Reciprocal exogamy emerged because of innate drives for 
specific territoriality constrained by evolved pre-adaptive 
physiological “ enablers ” consequent to bipedal mobility, 
social altruism and alliance, environmental and social 
circumscription, and sexually differentiated philopatry. 

Code Donors 

The Java instantiation has a general theme that tends more 
towards inclusive plausibility than exclusive abstraction. 
The results enjoy at least the following features: tightly 
coupled artificial evolution (Darwinian and Baldwinian) 
expressed through simulated agent cognition and artificial 
genetics, agent-spatial mobility, 2.5-D simulated terrain with 
feedback coupled nutrient regrowth carrying capacity, agents 
with self-adaptive and autonomous learned foraging 
preferences, agnatic, consanguineal, and uterine kin 
recognition, mating, disease, malnutrition, infanticide, death 
by old-age, and single-threaded agent objects bounded by 
runtime "birth" to "death" encapsulation. In order to 
abbreviate software development costs, three code donors 


have been enlisted and severally enlarged from previous 
works. Features have been added (or removed) to 
accommodate the specific problems of the current question. 
Here is an outline of the three code donors used and the names 
of the respective conference publication titles describing those 
works. The subsumed donor code features are fully outlined. 

A search for the roots of social complexity: Niche adapted 
agents (Rouly, 2009). This paper and its Java code-base 
received a poster invitation to the 10th European Conference 
on Artificial Life held in Budapest, Hungary. This was a 
spatial agent-based model simulating a niche ecology 
occupied by fully mobile, sexually dimorphic, and 
reproductive male/female agents. Each agent had an 
independent and inheritable artificial chromosome containing 
eleven genes. The genes were mapped onto graded and 
expressible biological functions and physiological traits like 
draught tolerance, temperature sensitivity, robust metabolism, 
and improved fecundity in small-group settings, as a small 
example. 

1. Figure 1 depicts a typical social network that often 
emerged among the agents in the model. What is 
visualized is a population-inclusive effect called Genetic 
Drift (Sewell- Wright Effect, Wright, 1932). The image 
uses a social network to visually articulate the drift that 
emerged within the chromosomes of the agent population 
over 4,259 years-of-days. 

2 . A prototype, multi-agent system for the study of the 
Peopling of the Western Hemisphere (Rouly and Crooks, 
2010). This applied work extended the previous research 
code base. The extensions included highly-detailed, 
agent- terrain spatial interactions, better agent foraging 
autonomy, and improved socio-spatial mobility. This 
work was delivered to the 3rd World Congress on Social 
Simulation in Kassel, Germany. Specific requirements for 
empirically-derived environment and terrain components 
built for this Java model demanded that enhancements be 
made to the code base so as to more fully articulate daily 
climate, flora, fauna, and water resource updates. The new 
features included daily and seasonal updates of the ecology 
through multi-threaded execution that took better advantage 
of multi-core, multi-processor technologies. 

3 .Sexually differentiated philopatry and dispersal: A 
demonstration of the Baldwin effect and genetic drift 
(Rouly and Kennedy, 2011). This work further extended 
the code base. Here we refactored previous work in order 
to introduce two new features. The first feature was the 
addition of an empirically grounded process of sexually 
differentiated philopatry and spatial dispersal. The 
behavior of spatial dispersal occurs in many primates when 
they become sexually mature. The second feature 
involved a new agent behavioral control mechanism that 
simulated a cognitive (adaptive) process in addition to the 
existing innate (biogenic-reactive) processes. This new 
work demonstrated self-aggregating cohorts (fission and 
fusion) and increasingly plausible, situated and embodied, 
hominid-like agent behavior. Finally, the agents in this 
new experiment were required to make individual foraging 
choices that de-conflicted their 
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Figure 1 This illustration captures the emergence of the Sewell-Wright Effect within the genetics of an artificial agent social 
network. The temporal-spatial progress of the emergent process appears as a pattern of expanding “tree rings” among the 
interconnected network nodes. The radial arms are spatially separated cohorts of promiscuously “mating” agents. The 
“evolution” of genetic content is shown as a subtle color shift from the center “rings” (first generations) to the outer “rings” (last 
generations). Bridging connections between radial arms are the “mating” activities that occurred between otherwise spatially 
separated agent groups, or cohorts, as time passed and the cohorts became more and more spatially distant. Longer radial arms 
represent more adaptive genetic results in a particular part of the niche ecology. 


mother/infant taught eating practices with terrain food-choice 
availability in real-time. By isolating a few independent 
variables in what had by now become a rich and stable 
software test bed, agent perceptual conflicts arising during 
foraging allowed us to observe the results of simulated 
cognitive dissonance. As the process of dissonance 
resolution executed within each individual agent an emergent, 
quantifiable, species-changing genetic result was observed but 
in abbreviated evolutionary timescales. Figure 2 revisits 
the emergent genetic drift produced by the previous baseline 
code but in the context of this new experiment. Here we see 
a quantifiable result: the skewed distribution of genetic values 
after Baldwinian evolution. 


The Current Code 

Logical extensions made for the current research have 
required new code to be written. Consequently, the donor 
code has been significantly refactored and nominally three 
new Java classes named TrueRNG, Socioecology, and 
Groups, were created. Additionally, genes for social 
altruism and alliance were added for independent variable 
comparison testing. Great care was taken not to introduce, 
or tolerate, regression errors in the code donor base-classes. 

The software can now dynamically accommodate maps of 
any size so long as the incoming graphic is based on square 
kilometer increments. As the map is read-in, any number of 
colors appearing on the map can be tagged and used as "land 
features” within the model. This can and does include 2.5-D 
relief features. Once incoming "land features” are 
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recognized, the distribution of a plausible set of calorie 
providing forageables can be placed on the terrain. Figure 3 
shows one such distribution of forageables. During the 
execution of the simulation "land features" like climate, flora, 
fauna, and water resources, etc., are updated (per epoch) in 
separately executing threads per each square kilometer. This 



day 1 count of population in sim (320) 


is aimed directly at improving bandwidth utilization in multi- 
core processors with large RAM capacity. Together these 
changes allow topographical maps of spatial environments 
past, present, or abstract to be imported for study. Finally, 
because of 



1 42 83 124 165 206 247 283 329 370 411 452 

year 1000 count of population in sim (489) 


Figure 2 On the left is an illustration of the initial distribution of a representative gene value in the starting population. The 
number of agents was 320 on day 1 and the values were initialized as a Gaussian distribution. On the right is the skewed result of 
the same gene in the surviving population (many generations later) in year 1000. The distribution is clearly skewed to the right. 
The population had grown to 489 agent members. 
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Figure 3 This is a screen capture of the current model based on a 4km X 4km 2.5-D terrain map, or habitat. The key to the left 
identifies the value of each of the pixels in the map. Each pixel - and the behavior of the hominid agents in the simulation - is 
based on the assumption that a pixel is a 10m X 10m area. The forageables Fig, Leaves, Monkey, etc., are grouped by 2.5-D relief 
height. The color of each pixel represents and provides an agent-harvestable calorie or water volume, respectively. The 
“greenish” areas are lowlands and the “reddish” areas are highlands. Water, in “blue,” is the lowest terrain height. 


the refactoring, the Ecology related classes of Climate, Flora, 
Fauna, Terrain, and now Groups, each are in contact with the 
agent cohorts during multi-threaded execution. This was an 


important achievement adding plausibility and efficiency by 
way of quasi-concurrency. The Groups code provides 
external modules access to statistical and accessor methods 
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addressing the terrain cohort array lists. Now that the Ecology 
classes are multi-threaded their combined daily (one epoch) 
maintenance loops take less real-time to execute. So much 
was the improvement that forageables can now be 
dynamically (feed-back) controlled by hominid foraging. It 
is entirely possible for a hungry horde of hominids to wipe out 
an entire terrain cell's productive capacity or to drain one of 
the randomly placed small water basins on a daily basis. Or, 
to the opposite, allow a terrain cell to recover if sufficient time 
has passed and the cell forageables are unharvested. This 
feature is new to the research thread but was inspired by 
similar work done in the Sugarscape series (Epstein and 
Axtell, 1996). 

An entirely new addition to the work is the use of a diode- 
noise-based TrueRNG® random number generator. This is a 
hardware device (a USB dongle). It has shown itself, in 
empirical tests, to be able to typically produce no more than 
one or two integer repetitions in a 64-bit sequence of over 1 
billion uniform random number generation attempts. While 
this is far from perfect, it is several orders of magnitude better 
than the factory Java class running the same test. In the 
research described here the device is used as an entropy 
source and a generator of random number seeds for the 
hominid agents once a year on their individual birthdays. 
The result of adding this TrueRNG® to the research has been 


to “flatten” the stochastic and often sudden excursions 
associable with population crash and or explosion. The 
“downside” is that each run is an entirely unique 
random/stochastic proof of the validity of the system model 
but is, by itself, only quantifiable by stochastic repetition. 

The Socioecology class is entirely new and supports many 
significant and novel inter-hominid socializing activities and 
in-group/out-group recognition results. A challenge of this 
research is that the experimental definition strictly allows us 
to only “precipitate” the emergence of stable breeding-bonds 
and the follow-on occurrence of agnatic memory and 
exchange-capable affine relations given an initially 
promiscuous hominid agent base - but not directly cause the 
related behaviors of polygamous organization or monogamous 
pair-bonding. In fact, there is explicit negative value 
attached to hard-coding any of the normal inter-social 
identifiers and or social behaviors associable with the 
“household.” 


Results 

We report here intermediate (in-progress) results. Figure 4 
is a screen capture taken from one model (simulation) run. 
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Figure 4 The console display here is showing the results for the simulated year 8,752 after program start. The total count of 
agents simulated over hundreds of generations was 275,975 with 275,742 deaths recorded. When this screen was captured 233 
agents remained. The red pixels near the bodies of large standing water (in the insets) are promiscuous hominid agents. 


The simulation epoch is one day and a simulated year is 364 
days. In the screen capture, the simulation has been running 
for 8,752 years-of-days (or 3,185,729 epochs). In the 


console window to the left of the terrain image there is 
scrolling output. The output displays a series of cumulative 
sums taken each year over all previous years. On the map 
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the hominids are visible as “red” pixels. The main local 
group is near the perimeter (shoreline) of a large stationary 
body of (blue) water in the upper-right corner of the habitat. 
This habitat is 800 X 800 pixels square. Each pixel along 
with the agent behaviors are scaled to 1 0m X 1 0m. Thus, the 
entire habitat is a torus grid 8km X 8km in size and represents 
64 simulated square kilometers. 

At program start in the run shown in the screen capture, 
there were 1,000 groups of 1 agent seeded onto the habitat 
terrain. Placement of those seed-groups (referred to as 
cohorts) was random. The seed population was composed of 
mixed sex individuals ranging in age from 6 to 35 years. 
The majority of the agents were between 15 and 35 years of 
age. None of the females were pregnant or nursing at 
program start. In the run shown and within a few 
generations, seed group numbers had dropped to several 
hundred and many “small” local-groups (cohorts) had 
coalesced around many widely scattered bodies of water. 
Within a few hundred years, the cohort in the upper right 
corner of the Figure emerged as the only local-group 
remaining. After over 8,000 years-of-days, agent spatial 
choices had clearly become the stochastic product of 
autonomous decision making paired with the spontaneous 
interactions of breeding members within their forageable 
(niche) environments. 

During this particular simulation (or run) the population of 
simulated hominids ranged in number from a low of near 100 
individuals to a high of a few hundred (after initialization). 
Sadly, the entire colony in this particular run expired just over 
one hundred years (8,863 actual date) after this image was 
taken. Preliminary post-mortem analysis suggests the 
collapse was associated with events surrounding momentary 
colony membership spatial dispersal, a random shift in new 
offspring sex-ratios, and a seasonal swing in environmental 
carrying capacity. 

As stated earlier, this is an intermediate report containing 
progress and observations of model performance. Yet, as 
described in the preceding paragraph, the experiment has 
already delivered relevant patterns of interaction between our 
base-line, promiscuous hominid-like agents, their 
environment, and their breeding groups. While we are not 
presenting final quantitative or qualitative conclusions here, 
regarding the motivating hypothesis, our accumulating social 
networks, genetic analyses, and socio-environmental results 
are suggesting that perhaps with the addition of genetics- 
based social altruism and alliance alone we have begun to see 
promiscuity changing into polygamy and possibly semi- 
permanent breeding-bonds. That said, our data is simple and 
is comprised of longitudinal and statistical results. Consider: 
Every epoch (day) recently deceased members of the 
population are expunged from the simulation. When the 
agents are removed a complete “death certificate” is made for 
each individual. That “death certificate” contains running 
data like agent ID, date and location of simulated birth, death, 
age at weaning, biological mother and father IDs, agent actual 
weight, caloric and water requirements, preferred prey, cause 
of death, and several more data points including a complete 
sample of the genetic material of the agent. Although it is 
currently only used for diagnostic testing and software 
development verification, a complete listing of each of the 
siblings belonging to the agent and the birth order of those 
siblings, assuming there were any, can be “listed.” Along with 
this, a listing of all cohort acquaintances and their respective 
daily interaction accounts can also be produced. 


Discussion 

While the overall research thread is extensive, it profits 
greatly from the described, incremental improvements within 
and over its predecessor donor codes. It relies heavily on 
those donor codes described in the Methods section. 
However, given space constraints, more about the donor codes 
cannot be discussed. The important new Socioecology class 
needs our final attention. 

Introduced in the Methods section, Socioecology is new 
code to this research thread. It endows each individual 
hominid with a dynamic, random access, “social group- 
memory” capability and several logical operators over that 
memory. It operates such that as a hominid agent encounters 
others the self can compare the identity of self and the 
identities of the others, storing the IDs of the others, and thus 
later having the capacity to recognize the other agents 
throughout the lifetime of self. Moreover, each day (epoch) 
self and other occupy the same spatial cohort (a single 1 0m X 
10m terrain cell) a discrete counter is incremented for the 
specific other. That counter is available to all logical social 
operators in the class. Additionally, three important new 
social functions in the class were created; they are uterine kin 
recognition, Westermarck recognition, and consanguineal kin 
recognition. 

Uterine Kin 

Building on these new inter-agent checks, the Socioecology 
class has code supporting explicit knowledge of matrilineal 
family constellations. For example, all primates appear to be 
able to differentiate some of their dyadic behaviors based on 
uterine kinship. Thus, the new code can directly store and 
manipulate others that include siblings, mother, children (if 
self is female), and logical relations like birth-order. For 
example, dominance hierarchies are often associated with 
birth-order (Sapolsky, 2005). Methods also exist to permit 
agnatic and consanguineal kin identification when those 
instances occur. The time invested in creating these new 
kinship identification methods has already paid dividends in 
the context of incest avoidance (Rodseth, 1991). Previously, 
interpersonal methods inherited from the donor code-base 
could only remember one other/father/son/daughter 
relationship at a time. Thus, while first generation incest 
was forbidden by rule (and it was very effective) it was also 
possible within a sufficiently large mating group that incest 
could occur over a longer period of time between 
consanguineal kin. Although consanguineal incest is 
theoretically still allowed to happen, at least when it happens 
now, there is a console message sent to the operator and a 
statistic taken for the event. Finally, however, because every 
hominid knows its mother and its siblings and the mother 
knows all of her children, incest avoidance based on uterine 
kin recognition (a necessary component of any society having 
patrilocal residence like Pan) is controlled in the new code. 

Westermarck Recognition 

The code also contains a Westermarck (1921) function based 
on the hypothesis that "familiarity" may implicitly contribute 
to incest avoidance. This heuristic suggests that primate 
sexual relations are forbidden based (effectively) on the 
number of days self has been in contact with other. In the 
Socioecology code this is calculated as an average number of 
days self has been in the proximity of other and a threshold 
value comparison taken. The Boolean function fires if the 
number of contact days with other meets a nominal threshold 
for avoidance. Together with uterine kin recognition and 
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rejection, Westermarck keeps incest rates well below 0.1% 
over several generations of mating occurrences without 
benefit of any other explicit incest avoidance rules. 

Consanguineal Kin 

In promiscuous breeding troops (like those of Pan), any 
sufficiently old biological father of any troop offspring may 
not be cognitively certain of his own paternity in the context 
of any living constellation of infants, juveniles, or younger 
adults. This appears also true, by reflection, from the 
viewpoint of younger male and female troop members onto 
any older extant male. However, the younger members may, 
by virtue of their individual memory of continuous social 
interactions, i.e., by virtue of the Westermarck function, be 
able to make informed inferences regarding the bio-social 
relationship between self and the older other. If this 
hypothesis continues proving itself valid in testing, it will 
facilitate several simple coding mechanisms for generating bi- 
laterally emergent agnatic relationship recognition. This is a 
primary goal of the research thread and a latent function 
within the Socioecology class. 

The research has only in the last few months begun to produce 
results. From the Code Donors we inherited a base of 
situated, stable, sexually dimorphic male and female agents. 
These were agents that had previously enjoyed self-directed 
foraging and sexually dimorphic philopatric/dispersive 
behaviors, cognitive features, artificial genetics and biology, 
and all of the rest. To them we added social altruism and 
alliance, and an increased capacity for highly-social 
interaction. Given the foregoing, we look forward to soon 
being able to report emergent patterns of abstract, implicit 
kinship and social networks showing a history of permanent 
breeding-pairs within the populations that inhabit the model. 


Summary 

This article has disclosed an ongoing computer-based 
experiment. The experiment uses a computer simulation 
technique called agent-based modeling (ABM) as the basis of 
its work. For the last few years this research has led to the 
identification and accumulation of a set of self-organizing 
social properties, hominid-inspired behaviors, pristine 
environments, and physiological enablers believed to exist at 
the least-organized end of every complex (human) social 
system. This is the specialized domain of the work. 

In particular, the work deals with highly-social populations 
of explicit, initially promiscuous, primate-like software agents 
inhabiting 2.5-D virtual environments. We have seen our 
historical experiments creating plausible, artificial, and 
vibrant social fabrics within and between situated agents who 
themselves autonomously demonstrated survival-related and 
innate small-group social behaviors. In the previous works 
named in the Code Donors part of the Methods section, we 
gave testimony and reference to peer-reviewed evidence that 
our evolving code base has developed agent populations 
generating spontaneous and emergent social behaviors 
ranging from community fission and fusion, to voluntary 
migrations, simulated sexual reproduction, new agent birthing, 
aging, and death, and now (most recently) what may be semi- 
permanent breeding-bonds that resemble emergent polygamy 
from within a wholly promiscuous population. 

It is believed that what is contributed by the work reported 
here is important for two reasons. First, the system model 
that we adopted for instantiation is inherently detailed and 
expansive: much as is the subject under study, i.e., natural- 


life. Metaphorically: This is not research that attempts to 
sneak a slice or a bit of pie but rather it is an attempt to create 
a whole pie. This is generative Computational Social 
Science. It builds on the genre of models instantiated by 
Epstein and Axtell (1997), Kohler, et. al, (2000), Axtell, et. al 
(2002), and others and it is inherently deductive in its 
approach. This work bases its algorithms and conclusions on 
computations drawn from empirical or empirically derived 
parameters, objectively substantive relationships, and 
observable processes (Epstein, 1999). In recent years we 
have developed better computers and more advanced software 
engineering techniques. So now the question must be asked, 
should we not be building and studying more models of 
similarly complicated and broad-ranging natural-life systems? 
And, second but more importantly, the simulation about 
which we report here explores the roots of our own complex, 
human social structure; at its least-organized end. This is a 
subject that is known today only by speculation and religion. 
That alone should be challenge enough for us to harness our 
technologies and make every attempt to better understand the 
dynamics of emergent, small-group social behavior. 

Our goal was the discovery of new factors contributing to 
the socio-environmental, bio-psychological, cognitive, and 
singularly social development of our species. It may be that 
it is only through explicit simulations, like those disclosed 
here, that we can visualize the emergence of the structures 
most fundamental to complex human social organization. 
Simulations like these allow us to ask “what if’ questions; 
questions that are otherwise unethical, impractical, too 
expensive, and too time consuming to be tractable by any 
other means. And, this is of course not an exclusive list. 

Our task was to attempt to bring about emergent and 
permanent agent breeding-bonds, breeding-pairs, family units, 
clan-like social structures, or nascent reciprocal exogamy 
within an otherwise detailed, wholly promiscuous (primate- 
like) population. By step-wise iteration we have found that it 
appears that if social altruism and alliance (expressed as the 
voluntary sharing of food resources coupled with post-benefit 
preferential relocation) were sexually differentiated traits 
available to every member of a test population then, we may 
have taken the first steps towards our goal. Said more 
simply, by adding a single independent variable (adding gene- 
based traits for altruism and alliance) we have moved an 
explicit, promiscuous population incrementally toward 
polygamy, semi-permanent breeding pairs, and or both. 
Clearly, this is an experiment that tends more towards 
inclusive plausibility than exclusive abstraction and lingering 
doubt. Primates, after all, are very complex social beings. 


Conclusion 

As is the case with many complex systems models, model 
initialization can be difficult due to input parameter 
sensitivity. This model is no different. It has been said that 
complex systems models experience a “settling period” when 
they first begin to run (personal conversation with R. Axtell in 
Fairfax, Virginia, 2015). This occurs as agent schema and 
parameters are filled with actual runtime versus initialized 
values. As was noted previously, the use of the TrueRNG® 
dongle does appear to help smooth population growth 
dynamics in this latter regard and this is a good thing. But, 
to complicate matters, we also have implicit constraints 
associable with our hominid prototype that demand our 
populations have and keep membership numbers small 
relative to any habitat size under study. 

Considering all of the foregoing and conditions associable 
with minimized genetic diversity, issues known to plague the 
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prototype species have become issues within our model too. 
For example, our agents can suffer from problems associated 
with localized over-grazing if their habitat is too small or their 
numbers grow to large before troop fission. That said, in an 
extension to this work we may yet add territorial patrols 
(Mitani, 1979) to the behavioral ecology of the simulated 
hominid population (Wrangham, 1975). Of course, we will 
need a larger artificial habitat. But, in the near term, we can 
report that with only the addition of genetics-based altruism 
and social alliance, we have already seen incremental progress 
towards our goal of emergent, permanent, social affines. 
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Abstract 

Gaia Theory makes controversial systems-level claims about 
how environmental factors on a planet tend to be regulated 
towards conditions favourable to biota. Daisyworld models 
show how such phenomena may arise, but their subtleties are 
often misunderstood. Here the core concept of Gaian regulation 
is shown in an ultra-minimalist model, and defined in terms of 
fragile hysteresis loops. Insights thus gained explain many 
fallacies and misunderstandings held by critics and advocates 
alike. Gaia Theory and Darwinian evolution are shown to be 
complementary not antagonistic. General results are proved for 
the inevitability of Gaian regulation at steady state in systems 
of arbitrary size and complexity under very broad conditions. 

Introduction 

Gaia Theory makes controversial claims about system-level 
properties of interactions between biota and environment in a 
bounded world. In some sense, it is claimed, environmental 
factors tend to be regulated favourably to the biota - but in 
what sense, and why? What is being regulated? Is something 
(what?) being optimised? Is it compatible with evolution? 
Does it depend on a lucky (or deliberate) choice of bio- 
environmental interactions? We build on Daisyworld (DW: 
Lovelock, 1983; Watson and Lovelock, 1983), a simple 
Artificial Life model, to answer these questions. The 
unfamiliar Gaian circular logic is easy to misinterpret, by 
critics and advocates alike; confusion has bred mistrust on 
both sides, not least on the relationship between Gaia Theory 
and evolution. We aim to clarify how such confusion arose. 

The strategy of this paper is to first present the core of this 
circular logic (Lig. 1) in the context of the simplest model 
possible: a 2-variable, 1 -parameter toy, abstract mathematical 
model. Gaian regulation (GR), defined in terms of Viability- 
Zones in Perturbation Space, will be demonstrated. This 
corresponds to a specific form of hysteresis loop, a zone of 
‘fragile’ bistability. The circular causation B^E upsets many 
prior expectations, and is used to illustrate common fallacies 
and misunderstandings. Thus it may act as an intuition pump 
when considering the real world of biology and environment, 
or synthetic worlds of man-made systems. 

The second part of the paper generalises from this 2- 
variable model to ^-variables and interactions of any 
complexity, subject only to very broad conditions. GR, thus 
defined, extends to arbitrary systems of any size: this is 
‘inevitable Gaian regulation’, perturbations are automatically 
countered so as to widen, not lessen, the viability range. 

It is shown that this viability-based GR is indeed in accord 
with the core of the original DW of W&L, though even there 
it is necessary to distinguish the core from added complexity 
that is not essential to GR. Clarification of the core concept 



Figure 1. Circular causation: perturbations P regulate the 
stable steady states of the B^E circuit. B is viable (>0) for 
some range of P values. It will be proven that if the circuit is 
broken by a hypothetical neutral ‘switch ’ pictured at left, B is 
viable for a decreased range of P (or at best, the same range). 
I.e. the unbroken circuit typically increases B -viability. 

both makes possible the very general theorem proved here and 
indicates where translation to the real world may be fruitful. 
The results pertain to equilibria and not to transient responses. 

Principles and Anecdotes. Most studies of DW (Wood, 2008) 
make extensions to the core so as to show new phenomena or 
to fit the model better to real data. This paper has the opposite 
motivation: in dismissing any such extensions as ‘merely 
anecdotal’ insofar as they are not generalisable, it aims to find 
universal principles. Even the original DW has much removed 
here. This may mean that GR as defined here is narrower than 
others assume; but by clarifying a line between the universal 
and the specific it may help illuminate in other DW studies 
just what is core (and generalisable) and what may not be. 

The minimal 2-variable model 

DW is an Alife-style model first presented by Lovelock in 
1982 (published as Lovelock, 1983). The best-known early 
citation is here referred to as W&L (Watson and Lovelock, 
1983). The minimal version here, based on Harvey (2004), 
radically simplifies the original DW of W&L. We start with a 
single ‘bio- variable’ B , and a single ‘enviro-variable’ E. They 
take values within finite ranges that we choose to scale as 
[0.0, 1.0]. Together they form a dynamical system, where each 
affects the rate of change of the other via functions H( ) and 
Z( ), parameterised by P as described further below: 

B dB / dt =H P (E)-B=H(E+P)-B (1) 

v dE / dt =Z(B)-E (2) 
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Figure 2. Example nullclines (a) B=Hp(E) and (b) E=Z(B). 
Directions of dB/dt and dE/dt are indicated by arrows. 

ju and v (that we shall typically set to 1) moderate the rates of 
change of B and E towards the ‘nullcline’ endstates of 
B=E[p(E) and E=Z(B). If and when both endstates are reached 
simultaneously, in the absence of noise further change would 
cease; we shall be considering the system in the presence of 
noise that will shift the system from unstable to stable 
equilibria. Such equilibria points can be seen graphically as 
where the nullclines intersect; the form of these nullclines is 
crucial to the model, determining which equilibria are stable 
and which unstable. 

We choose Hp(E)=H(E+P) as a parameterised ‘hat-shaped’ 
function that is zero outside some constrained ‘P-viability- 
zone’ within which it rises to a peak (Fig. 2a); parameter P 
shifts the hat left or right. Here we show a piecewise linear 
‘witches hat’; most of the results that concern us are 
insensitive to the precise form of the hat. With the peak value 
R of the hat at E=E\ and viability ‘radius’ r, we have: 

H(E)=R.max( l-abs(E-E )/r,0) (3) 

We choose for illustration (Fig. 2b) Z(B) as, in the region 
where it affects matters, a linear relationship based on (Q + 
sB); where Q is a fixed default value for E when B= 0, and s is 
the gradient of slope (positive or negative). However this 
linear form is truncated below and above at E = 0 and 1 . This 
results in a ‘zigmoid’ or piecewise-linear sigmoid: 

Z(B) —min ( max(Q+s.B,0 ) , 1 ) 


We may flip Fig. 2b, and overlay on 2a so that the B-E axes 
now coincide, as shown in Fig. 3, Z(B) now shown dashed. 
These nullclines intersect at steady states, stable or unstable. 



Figure 3. As the hat-function Hp(E) shifts left and right with 
different P values, there are between 1 and 3 steady states. 
Ho(E) has 3, circled; examination of the arrows representing 
dB/dt, dE/dt, indicate they are stable/unstable/stable. 



Figure 4. Values of B for the stable steady states of the BE 
system as P varies. Note that the axes are now B against P. 

When parameter P=0, examination of the signs of dB/dt and 
dE/dt (Fig. 3, for Ho(P)), shows that the rightmost of 3 steady 
states is stable; likewise the leftmost is stable. The steady state 
between these on the nullcline is necessarily unstable. Hence 
if we assume there is noise in the system such that it leaves 
the unstable one, after transients the only (stable) steady states 
to be seen are as shown: one with B zero, one with B positive. 

We plot these stable steady states in Fig. 4, as P is varied. 
For P1<P<P2 there are 2 possible values for B, providing a 
hysteresis loop: as P is increased from low values, the lower 
part of the loop will be followed, jumping up at P2; as P 
decreases from high values, the upper part of the loop is 
followed until a jump down at PI (corresponding to where the 
nullclines are tangent to each other). We define Viability Zone 
VZfuii (in Fig. 4 from PI to P3) as the region of P-space for 
which there is at least one stable steady state with B> 0; i.e. 
here we consider the upper limb of the hysteresis loop. 


The Neutral Comparison 

The hat- function shown in Fig. 4 represents the values taken 
by B for the (single) steady state of a ‘neutral’ version of the 
system; here we follow W&L. This is what would happen if 
all the effects of B on E were nullified, i.e. if Z(B) was 
replaced by Z(0) as indicated by a hypothetical neutral 
‘switch’ in Fig. 1, thus breaking the B^E circuit. This results 
in a viability zone VZneutrai, where B> 0, between P2 and P3. 
This width is 2 r, the same as the basic width of H(P+E ), see 
eqn 3; but here it is P that is varying rather than E. We may 
note that VZneutrai corresponds exactly to VZmi except that it is 
based on the lower (B= 0) limb of the hysteresis loop rather 
than the upper limb. 

In this example, we can see that VZmi covers the zone 
VZneutrai and extends further. VZmi = VZneutrai + VZgr, where 
the latter ‘Gaia-Regulated’ VZ corresponds exactly to the 
hysteresis region P1<P<P2. We use the existence of such a 
non-empty VZgr as the basis for defining Gaian Regulation. 


Gaian Regulation 

We define GR as occurring whenever there is a zone of 
Perturbation-space within which a biotic variable B can be 
viable (P>0), despite a neutral version of B (where its effects 
are nullified) being non- viable (P=0); in other words, where 
there is this ‘fragile’ form of bistability with both upper and 
lower (zero) limbs of a hysteresis loop. We have demonstrated 
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this in the simple example above, where the functions and 
parameters were chosen so as to highlight this. We chose a 
narrow hat- function (small r in eqn 3), and a high value for s, 
the slope of the zigmoid (eqn 4); such choices tends to make 
VZgr more prominent for illustrative purposes. We note that 
this definition broadly corresponds to the implied definition in 
W&L, where B refers to daisies. E to temperature and P to 
Solar Luminosity. W&L recognised the hysteresis from the 
start; their Figure la clearly shows what is here called VZ ne utrai 
for a ‘neutral daisy’ (that has the same albedo as the ground, 
i.e. its effects are nullified). Elsewhere in W&L’s Figure 1 
they show what is called here VZmi for various combinations 
of daisies, expanding the viability range beyond VZneutrai. 

Sceptics will of course suspect that these simple examples 
are cherrypicked to show the phenomenon of GR, and that 
different examples may show some reverse anti-Gaian effect. 
In the second part of the paper we show otherwise; within a 
very broad range of dynamical systems of any size, we show 
that for any arbitrary variable B, VZneutrai Q VZmi. In other 
words if the effects of B on its environment are such as to 
influence its own Viability Zone in any direction, this 
influence can only be in a positive direction, expanding the 
range of viability and thus displaying GR. Not lucky Gaia 
(Kirchner, 2002), but inevitable Gaia. 

Various Fallacies and Confusions 

Before we get there, we can use the present very simple 
model, loosely equivalent to black daisies in W&L’s DW, to 
illustrate some commonly held fallacies about Gaia Theory. 

The Misattributed-Feedback Fallacy. This is the all-too- 

easy error of calling, for instance, the effect of E on B a 
‘negative feedback’ rather than a ‘negative effect’ (or positive, 
as the case may be). Feedback, -ve or +ve, is a property of a 
complete feedback circuit (-fc or +fc) of effects A — > B — > 
C... — > A and so cannot be attributed to any single effect A — > 
B. This mistake is made time and again, even in W&L where 
‘changing the direction of effects’ is confused with ‘changing 
the direction of feedbacks’. The present author has erred 
likewise (e.g. in Harvey, 2004). Although it is strictly true that 
changing the direction of a single effect in a feedback circuit 
will - if nothing else changes - reverse the sign of that circuit, 
in the current context there is always a consequent further 
change to counteract this. This sloppiness in language hence 
leads directly to . . . 




Figure 5. (a) Corresponds to Fig. 3, with -fc at K; this relates 
to ‘black daisies’ with a +ve effect, (b) If the slope is reversed 
(‘white daisies’), K becomes K' (+fc) but also L becomes L' 
(-fc). The stable steady state does not ‘disappear ’ but rather 
‘shifts elsewhere ’. 


The Missing-the-point Equilibrium Fallacy (aka Lucky 
Gaia). Confusing effects with feedbacks misleads the unwary 
into believing that since, e.g., a +ve effect is associated with 
+fc in one part of phase space, it will be associated with +fc in 
other parts of phase space. In Fig. 5 we have a counter- 
example: B has a +ve effect on E that contributes to a +fc at 
unstable equilibrium Z, yet to a -fc at stable equilibrium K. 

As indicated in Fig. 5, although swapping the sign of an 
effect does turn -fc into +fc, it simultaneously turns any 
neighouring +fc into a new -fc. So state of the dynamical 
system, in the presence of any noise, will automatically shift 
through phase space towards another point. The ‘Lucky Gaia’ 
criticism takes it as a matter of luck (dependent on directions 
of +ve or -ve effects) whether a specific steady state is stable 
or unstable; but one such point becoming ‘unlucky’ means the 
next one will become ‘lucky’. 

The Optimising Gaia Fallacy. It should be clear from the 
simple example that nothing there can be identified as being 
‘optimised’. Under Gaian regulation, the peak value of B 
(seen at P=P1 in Fig. 4) is the same as it was without GR. 
Further, in the simple example shown, this peak value is right 
at the tipping-point where regulation is about to be lost. 
Within VZneutrai the value of B is mostly decreased. The 
Viability Zone is typically increased under GR, but that does 
not translate to its being optimised - optimised with respect to 
what? Suggestions to the contrary, such as: 

We have since defined Gaia as a complex entity 
involving the Earth’s biosphere, atmosphere, oceans, and 
soil; the totality constituting a feedback or cybernetic 
system which seeks an optimal physical and chemical 
environment for life on this planet. (Lovelock, 1979) 

are better replaced by formulations such as: 

The Gaia hypothesis ... the atmosphere, the oceans, the 
climate and the crust of the Earth are regulated at a state 
comfortable for life... (Lovelock, 1979) [stresses added] 

and habitable is more appropriate still (Kirchner, 2003). 

The Setpoint Fallacy. One probable motive for the 
Optimising Fallacy is that conventional Regulators use a 
predetermined setpoint, with -ve feedback bringing a 
perturbed system back to that point. This immediately 
provides something to be optimised - ‘distance from setpoint’. 
But GR is interestingly different from this, and has no fixed 
setpoint (c.f. ‘rein control’ below); as Perturbing Parameter P 
changes, so do the positions of equilibria in phase space. 

The Beneficial/Harmful Confusion. At a stable steady state, 
as at K in Fig. 5, the -fc is beneficial in this sense: a change in 
the external Perturbation P will be compensated for by the 
feedback circuit tending to reduce the effect of that change. 
This is no more or less than the Le Chatelier Principle (Le 
Chatelier and Boudouard, 1898), well known and accepted in 
chemistry and economics. Nevertheless, around steady state 
K the effect that B has on E (+ve in this example), is actually 
harmful to B, in that an increase in E leads to a consequent 
decrease in B. The +ve effect of B on E (in this example 
‘black daisies’; the argument takes the same course with a -ve 
effect with ‘white daisies’) can be considered to be 
simultaneously (a) apparently ‘G-beneficial’ in promoting GR 
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by forming part of the -fc that allows this stable state with 
nonzero B to exist and (b) L-harmful, i.e. locally harmful to 
small variations in the B-effect on E. This is not the 
contradiction it first seems to be, since the G-beneficial 
describes the feedback rather than the effect (see Misattributed 
Feedback Fallacy). Nevertheless this has led to much 
confusion. E.g. the subtleties of beneficial/harmful in a Gaian 
context are not noticed in these quotations from a critic of 
Gaia theory: 

Coupling between the biosphere and the physical 
environment can potentially give rise to either negative 
(stabilizing) feedback, or positive (destabilizing) 
feedback, and the consequences of this feedback can 
potentially be either beneficial or detrimental for any 
given group of organisms. (Kirchner, 2002) 

Which brings us to Daisyworld. The Daisyworld model 
assumes that traits that benefit the environment also give 
an individual a reproductive advantage over its 
neighbors. (Kirchner, 2002) 

The Evolution and Gaia Fallacies. This same confusion is 
also displayed by advocates of Gaia theory, as for example: 

In Daisyworld, natural selection is directly linked to 
environmental effects such that what is selected for at the 
individual level is beneficial to the global environment. 
(Lenton and Lovelock, 2001) 

Natural selection refers to Darwinian evolution, and this 
statement is, as a general principle, entirely wrong. Darwinists 
know how easy it is to show counter-examples; this feeds their 
distrust of Gaia Theory. Later in the same paper a possible 
cause for this confusion is suggested where “what is selected 
for at the individual level is also beneficial at the global level” 
is offered as a rephrasing of “organisms alter their immediate 
(local) environment and the global environment in the same 
way”. There is a sense of ‘selection’ in which black daisies 
within DW may be said to be ‘selected’ under GR when the 
sun is ‘too cold’, and white daisies ‘selected’ when it is ‘too 
hot’; different organisms flourish in different environments. 
But emphatically this is not natural selection in any 
Darwinian sense, of variant organisms being preferentially 
selected in the same environment. As a general principle we 
may observe the opposite: what is G-beneficial to the global 
environment will be naturally selected against if Darwinian 
evolution occurs within the timescales of our model. 

Above we noted that the effect of B on E was locally L- 
harmful. Any positive variation in this effect - for instance a 
mutation that caused a black daisy to have a slightly stronger 
tendency to absorb heat from the sun, thereby locally 
increasing temperature E - would actually (around a stable 
equilibrium such as K) decrease the amount of B. Such 
variations are broadly equivalent to changing the slope s in 
eqn 4. Hence, if the consequences were felt by the mutant B 
more than by its neighbours, that mutation would be selected 
against. Such selection pressure on albedo-changing mutations 
in black daisies tends (in the absence of constraints) to drive 
them towards neutral; likewise in white daisies. So evolution 
on such biotic effects ( B —> E) can, under plausible 


circumstances, be expected to decrease and ultimately 
eliminate (the need for) GR. 

Many critics of Gaia Theory assume that GR must have 
arisen through evolution, since it appears to be in some sense 
adaptive and hence seems to need some explanation for its 
origins. The previous Kirchner (2002) quote, discussing 
‘reproductive advantage’, buys into this idea, and of course 
Dawkins’ many criticisms of Gaia (Dawkins, 1982) address 
the same issue. In fact evolution is neither required for the 
display of GR - the present simple model makes no reference 
to evolution - nor, since as we argue that it does not depend 
on luck, does it require an evolutionary explanation for its 
origins. We return to further discussion of evolution below. 

The Stability-Unlikely Fallacy. It is fallaciously believed by 
many that as a dynamical system becomes more complex, it is 
increasingly unlikely to have any stable steady states at all 
(May, 1972). The errors in May’s analysis, as applied to 
nonlinear systems, have been pointed out elsewhere (Harvey, 
2011); one error relates directly to the Missing-the-Point 
Fallacy. We demonstrate the contrary in the next section, in 
particular the inevitably of stable equilibria in our systems. 

Two Reins and More 

The minimal example used so far to display core GR has had 
just one type of biota B. This may puzzle people who think 
that DW relies on there being (at least) two daisies, black and 
white; though from the start W&L observed such regulation 
with a single type of daisy (e.g. see their Figure lb). 

Black daisies can G-regulate temperature when otherwise it 
would be too cold; it needs white daisies, or their equivalent, 
to G-regulate when it is too hot. Though a single 
environmental variable is being regulated, it needs two 
separate pathways for regulation in both directions. This 
matches exactly with Clynes’ (1969) observations of ‘rein 
control’ (or ‘unidirectional rate sensitivity’) in biological 
homeostasis. Each rein of a horse can only pull in one 
direction, not push; hence for control in both directions two 
separate reins are needed. When doing so, the circumstances 
under which they may tend to cancel each other out, rather 
than complement each other, are discussed in Harvey (2004). 

Saunders et al. (1998) were the first to relate rein control to 
DW. However they were largely focussed on circumstances 
where zero steady- state error may be achieved - that 
necessarily implies error with respect to some setpoint. To that 
end they added a version of integral control (that employs a 
signal related to time integral of error) to produce what they 
call ‘Integral Rein Control’. To clarify, the original Clynes 
(1969) version of rein control, as used here and in Harvey 
(2004), is just plain rein control with no ‘integral’ element. As 
such, it has no need for the concept of a setpoint or of error. 

The concept of rein control explains why two bio-variables 
are needed to control an enviro- variable in two directions. 
Further, it explains why, with many bio-variables but a single 
enviro-variable (McDonald-Gibson et al., 2008), at the core 
there is a dynamic equilibrium between those bio-variables 
that are ‘pulling one way’ and those ‘pulling the other way’. 

Extending to several enviro-variables is interesting and 
challenging (Dyke and Weaver, 2013); a start has been made 
there on analysing phase-portraits of two- and three-enviro- 
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variable systems. But here we now prove a theorem valid for 
arbitrary numbers of variables in a very general model. 


Gaian Regulation Theorem 

The minimal model presented above is a simple example of 
the general case, and so may be useful in guiding 
interpretation. We consider m bio-variables ( bvars ), 
B=(bi,..,b m ); n enviro-variables (< evars ), E=(ei ,..,e n ); and a set 
of n parameters, or external perturbations, associated with the 
n evars , P =(pi,..,p n ). B and E form a coupled dynamical 
system, parameterised by P. As before, we shall be examining 
the stable steady states of this system for different P, and in 
particular which regions of P-space allow one or more bvars 
from B to be viable. All variables are finite and bounded. This 
means we can rescale each variable in B and E to lie within 
the range [0.0, 1.0] at all times. 

For many purposes bvars and evars will be treated 
identically from a mathematical perspective. There are just 
two differences. Firstly only E is directly influenced by 
exogenous influence from P; indirect influence on the bvars is 
only via the evars. Secondly, for the term ‘viable’ to make any 
sense when describing bvars , there must be a contrast with 
‘non- viable’ (i.e. stable steady state zero); for each bvar there 
must be both viable (>0) and non- viable (=0) regions. 

It will be useful to introduce the notation B-i to refer to all 
the bvars excluding the z'th; similarly E.j excludes the yth evar. 
Our dynamical system is then defined by m+n equations of 
this form, using any continuous functions hf) and fQ at all 
that obey the bounding constraints below: 

ft, db Z d , =/i. (B.„E) -b, for /=1 t0 m ( 5 ) 

v, de ‘/ dt =fi (W-Pb (P))-ej for /“I to « (6) 

The p and v moderate the rates of change, and we shall 
typically set these to 1 . The gy(P) specify differently weighted 
subsets of P; any weighting is permissible. In turn these 
generate m+n nullclines of the form: 

b t =h, ( B_ if E ) for z=l to m (7) 

e J =f J (B,E_ J ,g j (P)) for 7=1 to n (8) 

Bounding Constraints. The important constraints that we put 
on each fe() and fQ are that they must be continuous and lying 
within the range [0.0, 1.0]. On translation to the real world, 
this reflects the fact that we only consider variables that are 
bounded below and above (e.g. for a species, it is bounded 
below at zero and above somewhere before the biomass 
exceeds the mass of the planet); and we may rescale all 
variables to lie within [0.0, 1.0]. The consequence is that, 
although such functions may be defined for arguments outside 
that interval, they can only return values within it. Hence all 
the nullclines so defined intersect each other within the unit 
hypercube (defined so as to include its boundary). It follows 
that, from any starting position in phase space within the unit 
hypercube, there can be no trajectory leading out of it. When 
counting steady states, we need only search within this; no 
variables will ‘shoot off to infinity’. 


Counting Steady States 

For this preliminary stage, we just consider the m+n 
nullclines, with no need to distinguish between bvars and 
evars ; we emphasise the generality of this result this by 
relabelling both here as X=(xy, X2, ...x m +n). We shall prove by 
induction Hypothesis 1 that: regardless of the number of 
variables, there are 2q-l steady states, for some q > 1 , of 
which q are stable and q- 1 unstable. We start by proving the 
result holds for 2 variables, and then show that the result still 
holds as we add one extra variable; by iterating we can reach 
any number of variables. 



Figure 6. (a) The N-S nullcline must cross the W-E nullcline at 
least once; (b) if more, an odd number, provided (c) tangents 
are treated as a coincident pair of intersections. 

Fig. 6 shows the 2 variable case (xi, X2); we consider each 
nullcline as starting and ending outside the unit box. They 
cannot intersect outside the box (because they are enclosed by 
the box boundaries), and the only intersections we need to 
count are within the box (including its boundaries). The 
nullcline heading north from the south edge of the box starts 
below the west-east nullcline and finishes, outside the north 
edge, above the west-east nullcline. Since each crossing 
toggles between above and below, there must be 2q-\ steady 
states, where the nullclines intersect, for some q > 1. In Fig. 
6a, the arrows around the circled intersection indicate the 
directions of dxi/dt and dx 2 /dt associated with the nullclines, 
demonstrating this steady state is stable. 

In Fig. 6b, the circled intersection is clearly locally similar 
to that in 6a, hence will also be stable. A similar argument 
shows that the intersection in 6b furthest from that circled 
must also be stable; the central intersection can only be an 
unstable steady state. Since intersections must always 
alternate between stable and unstable along any nullcline, in 
the general 2-variable case we must indeed have 2q-\ steady 
states, for some q > 1 , of which q are stable and q- 1 unstable. 
This is our hypothesis satisfied for just 2 variables. We note 
that since the nullclines are continuous functions of their 
variables and parameters, any smooth shift in these will result 
in a smooth movement through phase space of these steady 
states; except that where (Fig. 6c) tangents are created or lost, 
pairs of steady states (stable + unstable) appear or disappear; 
tangent intersections are counted double (Fig. 6c). In 
bifurcation theory this counts as a pitchfork bifurcation. 

How do we extend Hypothesis 1 to 3 variables, where we 
are looking at 2-D nullclines intersecting in a 3-D unit cube? 
We note that if we consider a planar slice across the ‘bottom’ 
of the cube, where the new third variable X3=0, the desired 
property holds true in x\-xi space: there will be 2q-\ points on 
that plane representing steady states. As we move the planar 
slice ‘upwards’, i.e. smoothly increasing X3, these points 
indicating steady states will likewise shift smoothly, with 
possibly pairs of new points being created (and then 
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separating) or coming together (and then vanishing). The 
result will be the intersection of the xi-nulline and X 2 -nullcline 
in the form of a set of lines (minimum 1) that span the gap 
between the X3=0 ‘bottom’ plane and the X 3 =l ‘top’ plane. The 
steady states of the 3 -variable system will be those points 
where this set of lines cross the X 3 -nullcline, that lies 
somewhere between the top and bottom of the cube. 

If such lines cross the X 3 -nullcline just once, we necessarily 
have the required 2q-\ intersections; if, via any folds in such 
lines and/or in the X 3 -nullcline, any such line crosses more 
than once, it must add an even number of crossings. Hence the 
required 2q-\ intersections still applies. We note that, through 
reasoning similar to that applied in the 2-D case, any such 
intersection that is adjacent to the comer of the unit cube is 
necessarily stable. Likewise, successive steady states alternate 
between stable and unstable. Hence we can extrapolate from 
the 2-D case to the 3-D case, where Hypothesis 1 still holds: 
there are 2 ^ 3-1 steady states, for some q 3 > 1, of which q 3 are 
stable and q 3 - 1 unstable. 

Though it is more difficult to visualise in higher 
dimensions, we can make exactly the same arguments in 
progressing from 3 variables to 4 variables, and thus iterate 
further to any arbitrary number of variables. Since in 
considering n - dim space we already have the result for (n- 1)- 
dim space, we are each time considering a number of threads 
(2q(n-i)-\) starting outside the ‘bottom’ (n-l)-hyperplane of the 
w-hypercube, and progressing continuously until exiting at the 
‘top’. These threads correspond to intersections of (n- 1) 
nullclines (that are hyperplanes) and must at some stage pass 
through, on their way from bottom to top, the intervening nth 
nullcline-hyperplane. The only way any continuous thread 
may terminate as one travels up, other than exiting at the top, 
is for the equivalent of tangent collisions to be made or 
broken. As we have already seen, these add (or subtract) pairs 
of intersections that separate (or come together). Thus any one 
thread is ultimately continuous from bottom to top and crosses 
the intervening nullcline an odd number of times, minimum 
once. The pattern of the Hypothesis is carried over to the next 
dimension, now with 2q n -l steady states, q n of these stable. 

This preliminary stage means we can guarantee the 
existence of stable steady states, typically along with unstable 
ones, regardless of the complexity of our system; the 
bounding box is in its entirety a basin of attraction for stable 
steady states. We need this result to continue our proof. 

Comparing Viability Zones. We extend the VZ definitions 
from this minimal context to the more general domain. 

We select any arbitrary bvar bi to be considered as the focus 
of interest, and define the VZs associated with it. Each of 
these zones will be a zone in P space or a subset of P space. 

For each possible value of P we can find in principle all the 
steady states of the full set of equations; we have proved 
above that such steady states exist within the unit hypercube. 
If (for a specific value of P) there is any stable steady state 
with Xi >0 then by definition this specific value of P is within 
VZfuii. We next generate VZ ne utrai by doing a similar exercise 
but with Xi ‘neutralised’; within all the other n- 1 equations, Xi 
is replaced by zero, thus having no effects, +ve or -ve, on any 
of the other variables. As with the minimal 2- variable case, we 
have VZneutrai and VZmi each defined as zones within 
Parameter space P. Can we prove anything about their 
relationship? Surprisingly, yes - and easily. 


Reductio ad Absurdum Proof of Theorem 

The Hypothesis 2 that we now wish to prove is VZneutrai Q 
VZmi. Suppose this was false. Then there is at least one point 
in P space that lies within VZneutrai but outside VZfuii. We 
consider such a parameter set. 

Since it is outside VZfuii, it follows that there all stable 
steady states of the system require xt to be nonviable, i.e. x/=0. 
But this is exactly the condition we impose when we 
neutralise xt so as to define VZneutrai ; hence we have shown 
that this point in P space must lie outside VZneutraU Assuming 
the Hypothesis to be false has produced a contradiction. QED. 

A less rigorous, but perhaps more comprehensible, 
explanation would be: if this point in parameter space 
produces a non-viable xi in the full (un-neutralised) system, 
then it will definitely behave the same way in the neutralised 
version (where xt is constrained to be zero). We have proved 
VZneutrai C VZfuii. 

This means that the relationship between these VZs may be 
equality, if xt has no effects on its own VZ; this will certainly 
be the case if VZneutrai covers all of parameter space. But if it 
has any effect at all on its VZ, this can only be to increase its 
size. This means we can define a ‘Gaia Regulated’ VZgr, such 
that VZfuii = VZneutrai + VZgr. We note again, as above, that 
ideal conditions for VZgr to be significant in size include 
VZneutrai being small and constrained; e.g. if xt refers to some 
complex organism with tight constraints on its viability. 

Corollaries. The original minimal DW example had the 
various VZs as continuous intervals in the space of a single 
parameter. This generalised version has no such constraints; 
not only can any number of variables be included in the 
viability conditions, but also disjoint VZs are equally valid. 

Because the result VZneutrai Q VZmi., for any variable xt is 
derived from such a general system, we need not assume that 
xt necessarily refers to a single biotic (or indeed 
environmental) variable. It could for instance apply to a 
variable defined as ‘black AND white daisies’, likewise ‘black 
OR white daisies’, using logical AND and OR. Indeed the 
Gaian Regulation Theorem will apply to any entity, including 
a complete ecosystem, that (a) conforms to any version of 
equations (5) and (6), (b) can be assessed for viability as some 
exogenous parameter set influencing the environment varies, 
(c) has some effect on that same environment, thus (d) 
forming feedback circuits with stable steady states. 

Why does the Theorem Work? 

The theorem is very general in application. It is instructive to 
see just which minimal but necessary constraints provide the 
interesting results. 

Firstly, the form of all the equations used, both for bio- 
variables (eqn 5) and enviro-variables (eqn 6), is such as to be 
naturally interpretable in terms of continuous nullclines (eqns 
7 and 8). This follows the precedent set by most previous 
analyses. We consider the steady states of such systems. 

Secondly, there is an implicit division of timescales into 3 
ranges. Explicitly, the only ones expressed in the equations are 
p and v which provide the timescale within which the system 
finds its way to stable steady states. Implicitly, there is the 
faster timescale of small ‘thermal’ noise that we assume will 
dislodge the system from any unstable steady state; and the 
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slower timescale of any changes in the exogenous parameters 
P. We assume such parameters stay fixed long enough for 
stable steady states to be reached. We return to this below. 

Thirdly, finite bounds are put on the nullclines, and we 
choose to rescale the variables such that nullclines lie within 
[0.0, 1.0]. This immediately means that they can only intersect 
within the unit hypercube, and guarantees us stable equilibria 
(that the system has time to reach), as well as any unstable 
ones. As shown above, we can relate numbers of stable states 
to unstable ones, and observe that they alternate along 
nullclines. This is the trick that was missed in previous studies 
of similar complex systems that considered only linear ones 
(Gardner and Ashby, 1970), concluding that instability 
became inevitable as numbers of variables increased; and in 
studies that claimed inaccurately to extend such linear results 
to the nonlinear case (May, 1972). Errors in the latter studies 
have been previously pointed out (Harvey, 2011); it is a 
classic example of the Missing-the-Point Fallacy. 

Fourthly, the concept of viability, states of affairs where a 
bio-variable can be nonzero, is central. This comes directly 
from the cybernetic era that provided a context for the origins 
of DW. Ashby (1952) introduced the similar idea of ‘essential 
variables’ to his analysis of homeostasis and homeostats; as an 
aside, his Chapter 20 on ‘Stability’ provides the explicit 
motivation for Gardner and Ashby (1970) - but misses out 
what nonlinearity brings to the stability table. The key aspect 
of viability here is its potential fragility, where it may be 
found and lost. As we saw earlier (Fig. 4), VZgr relates to 
zones of hysteresis where B may have either +ve or zero 
values. The hysteresis can be interpreted as a symptom of 
fragility, it may be a ‘struggle’ to recover from a loss of 
viability. The boundaries to viability are crucial to GR. 

Fifthly, GR is defined in terms of zones of Parameter- space 
and not zones of enviro- variable space. The original DW 
model was clear about this; for instance W&L, in their Figure 
1, illustrate viability as their parameter of Solar Insolation 
varies. 

Sixthly, also explicit in W&L (e.g. their Figure la), is the 
comparison made with a ‘neutral’ version (in their case a 
neutral colour of daisy) that generates VZneutrai. Basically, 
VZmi identifies the P-zone where B is viable including any 
hysteresis loop (i.e. counting the upper, viable part of such a 
loop), whereas VZneutrai identifies the same but excluding any 
hysteresis loop (by in effect counting the bottom, zero-valued 
part). VZgr is defined as the difference, the ‘fragile zone’ of 
the hysteresis loop. This allows the remarkably simple yet 
powerful Reductio ad Absurdum proof used above. Indeed 
with this insight it becomes clearer why there is nothing that 
could count as the inverse of VZgr, there is no possibility of 
‘anti-Gaian-regulation’ as assumed by lucky-Gaia proponents. 

Tipping Points. The boundaries of VZgr are associated with 
discontinuous jumps in the hysteresis loop, as seen at PI and 
P2 in Fig. 4.; one will be experienced as P decreases, the other 
as P increases. Whereas the P2 boundary is shared between 
VZgr and VZneutrai, the other PI boundary derives from where 
the enviro-variable nullcline (here a zigmoid) is tangent to the 
bio-nullcline (here a hat function). Given the use of a witches 
hat, it so happens that this coincides with the peak value of 
bio-variable B. More generally, any form of hat may be used, 
and as seen in Fig. 7, the tangent associated with the tipping 
point need not be anywhere near the peak. 
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Figure 7. (a) PI is associated with the tangent (circled) at the 
peak of a witches hat. More generally, (b) and (c), such 
tangents need not be at the peak of the hat. 

Gaia and Evolution 

The basic DW model contains no element of Darwinian 
evolution, yet displays GR; so GR does not require evolution 
for its ongoing operation. Further, given the fallacious 
reasoning behind ‘lucky Gaia’, GR is not some improbable 
phenomenon that needs adaptive explanations like evolution 
to explain its origins. It arises naturally and inevitably 
whenever there is some ‘fragile’ system with the appropriate 
kind of hysteresis loop. In so far as natural evolution generates 
living systems that are indeed fragile in that sense, viable only 
within some ecological niche, it generates the raw material for 
GR - which then arises by definition, rather than through 
some further mystery that needs explaining. 

Evolving the effects of B on E. We have seen above (in 
discussion of the Beneficial/Harmful Confusion, the Evolution 
and Gaia Fallacies) that there is an opposition between 
evolution and GR in this sense: when a biotic trait has an 
environmental effect that contributes to a GR feedback circuit, 
it is L-harmful and selection would tend (in the absence of 
constraints) to reduce or eliminate it. A simple interpretation 
of this is: it is in an organism’s interests to evolve so as to 
decrease its fragility within its ecological niche, and in so 
doing so it inevitably reduces the scope (and need) for GR. 

Evolving the effects of E on B . We may also consider the 
possibility of evolution evolving biota so as to alter their 
susceptibility to environmental conditions. It can readily be 
shown (Robertson and Robinson, 1998) that if daisies in DW 
have unconstrained capacity to evolve so that their optimal 
growth temperatures (the ‘peak’ of the hat-function) match the 
prevailing temperature, then likewise this will reduce the 
scope for GR and ultimately eliminate it. A response (Lenton 
and Lovelock, 2000) broadly agrees, whilst asserting that in 
real systems where physical constraints set bounds to the 
limits of such adaptation, GR can take over when Darwinian 
evolution runs up against such constraints. Again we see GR 
and Darwinian evolution as complementary not antagonistic. 

Incorporating Evolution inside this model. It is of course 
possible to incorporate the dynamics of evolution directly 
within this model, provided the ‘terms and conditions’ (t&cs) 
are respected. This typically requires the evolutionary 
dynamics to run to steady state before any parameter P is 
changed. Traits that are evolvable will typically (a) not be 
directly affected by parameters and (b) be viable or non-viable 
at steady state; hence they fit the requirements to be labelled 
as bvars. If eqns 5 and 6 can be tailored to reflect the 
evolutionary dynamics, then the GR Theorem will apply to 
such traits just as with any other bvar. 
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A Vicious Circle in Gaia/Evolution debates. DW was 

invented without reference to evolution (there was no need). 
Darwinians misunderstood, assumed GR could only be 
evolved yet it was susceptible to ‘cheats’; hence they declared 
it impossible. DW modellers knew this was not so, and 
created DW extensions to demonstrate this. Unfortunately 
they took ‘anecdotal’ specific examples and elevated them 
into general principles without justification. Darwinians easily 
found ‘anecdotal’ counter-examples to these general 
principles, and asserted the opposite. The cycle of 
misunderstanding and suspicion continued. 

For example, some studies combining evolution and DW 
(e.g. Lenton, 1998) mix the timescales by having parameters 
changing simultaneously with the evolutionary dynamics. The 
results are valid for those specific choices, but are in this 
context ‘anecdotal’ since we have no principles to decide how 
far we can generalise them. The GR Theorem presented here 
will not extend to such results, but is fully generalisable 
within its own carefully stated constraints, its t&cs. 

Discussion 

This paper is deliberately fact-free, it is mathematics rather 
than science. The analysis has focused on abstract models that 
come with t&cs. Any real world lessons depend whether real 
phenomena do indeed match the t&cs, and this is outside the 
scope of this paper. Nevertheless, it is hoped that some of the 
ideas and intuitions here may be useful tools for scientists. 
The broad generality of the results make it tempting to try and 
fit this model-template to the world; however we may warn 
that one of the most challenging t&cs to observe may be the 
strict separation of timescales. The results here depend on the 
parameters P being maintained fixed long enough for the 
B^E dynamics to reach steady state. 

Going out on a limb. An appropriate metaphor for the fragile 
nature of GR is that of going out on a limb - on the top limb 
of a hysteresis loop, from the safe tree trunk of VZneutrai. The 
mathematical results here should be safe, but we may 
speculate what future directions may be promising. One such 
is going beyond steady state phenomena to metastable states. 

Slower timescale changes may alter, even eliminate the safe 
zone of VZneutrai; to rephrase Wittgenstein and his ladder, 
throwing the tree trunk away after one has climbed up it. 
Where you are on a hysteresis loop depends on historical 
contingencies of how you got there, hence changes at multiple 
timescales may eliminate possibilities of going back to safety. 
Darwinian evolution of course introduces new timescales. 

This may present a picture of Life - and on different scales 
e.g. tornadoes, and planetary viability for biota - as 
potentially fragile existence on a limb of multidimensional 
hysteresis loops with no going back. There are strong echoes 
here of an autopoietic definition of Life (Varela et al., 1974); 
this is unsurprising, since autopoiesis and DW have shared 
origins in many ideas from cybernetics. Such fragility is of 
course balanced against the powerful forces of Gaian 
regulation providing the supporting limbs; “Gaia is a tough 
bitch”, as Lynn Margulis commented. 

Conclusions. This study shows Gaian regulation merely in a 
model, not the real world. Nevertheless we can debunk many 


widely held fallacies; critics of Gaia Theory are not justified 
in their appeals to these specific misunderstandings. GR is not 
‘lucky’, it is inevitable (subject to the t&cs). The relationship 
between GR and Darwinian evolution is more subtle and 
complex than it is often misrepresented to be; their different 
roles may be seen as more complementary than antagonistic. 
Bounded physical variables imply the existence of stable 
steady states, and hence inevitable GR. However this GR is 
not ‘optimising’, not even really a ‘comfortable’ Gaia; perhaps 
best called ‘habitable’ Gaia, it fits nearest to what Kirchner 
(2003) calls ‘biological feedback at the limits of habitability’. 

The main mathematical lesson is that the curious circular 
logic of Gaia is full of surprises and challenges our intuitions. 
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Abstract 

We explore the hypothesis that adding conservation of matter 
to an artificial life system can increase its evolutionary activ- 
ity, through experiments with the Stringmol artificial chem- 
istry. Our first experiment examines the effect of varying 
the number of opcodes and finds a concentration which max- 
imises the evolutionary activity of the system. The second 
experiment searches for the optimum relative concentrations 
of opcodes that maximises evolutionary activity: it finds in- 
creased evolutionary activity, a high diversity of opcode con- 
centrations in each search run, and a different configuration 
of concentrations in separate search runs. The third experi- 
ment investigates the need for low concentrations of opcodes 
in high evolutionary activity, and finds that evo activity de- 
creass when more of these particular opcodes are provided. 
We conclude that conservation of matter provides an impor- 
tant evolutionary pressure that can lead to more diversity and 
more evolutionary activity, and is therefore a desirable prop- 
erty for experiments in evolving ALife systems. 

keywords: artificial chemistry; automata chemistry; evolu- 
tionary activity 

Introduction: the role of matter in evolving 

systems 

Biological evolutionary systems exist in the physical world 
and so they must conserve matter, yet virtual evolutionary 
systems are not obliged to conform to this constraint. What 
pressures does the conservation of matter place on an evolv- 
ing system? Can an evolving system exploit this constraint? 
What advantages might it confer on synthetic evolutionary 
systems? Here we investigate this idea by examining the ef- 
fect of imposing an additional constraint (limitation of ma- 
terial resources) on the ‘evolutionary activity’ generated by 
an automata chemistry. 

We have previously demonstrated how a suitable artifi- 
cial energy flux can lead to an evolutionary diversity “sweet 
spot”: a low flux is too constraining to allow exploration 
the evolutionary landscape; a high flux provides no incen- 
tive to do so (Hoverd and Stepney, 2011). Can conserva- 
tion of artificial matter provide similar advantages? Schnei- 
der and Sagan (2005) make clear the distinction between 


open energy flux and closed material recycling in ecosys- 
tems. Lones et al. (2013) show an artificial system where 
an analogue of conservation of matter allows evolved solu- 
tions to be more readily found. Fernando and Rowe (2007) 
have experimented with conservation of matter in a simple 
artificial chemistry, and found that the restrictions it imposes 
on a reacting system can drive it to self-organise. However, 
these ideas have not previously been applied to the domain 
of automata chemistries (Dittrich et al., 2001), in which the 
reactions between artificial molecules follows a program en- 
coded in the structure of the molecule. 

Stringmol (Hickinbotham et al., 2012) is an automata 
chemistry designed to explore intrinsic evolution in silico. 
It has demonstrated interesting behaviours such as hyper- 
cyles and emergent macro-mutations (Hickinbotham et al., 
2010). In its basic form its execution rate is throttled by 
an externally imposed artificial energy flux, which provides 
selection pressure. Apart from in the work reported here, 
Stringmol is not constrained in how much “matter” it uses: 
its atomic opcodes are assumed to be available in arbitrarily 
large quantities. 

Our central claim is that conservation of matter will in- 
crease evolutionary activity in an artificial system. We 
demonstrate this through three experiments. Our first ex- 
periment looks at the effect of having all opcodes being 
present in the same concentration, and searches for the abso- 
lute concentration that maximises evolutionary activity. Our 
second experiment searches for the optimum relative con- 
centrations of opcodes that maximises evolutionary activ- 
ity. Our third experiment takes evolved concentrations and 
determines whether high evolutionary activity is dependent 
upon low concentrations of key opcodes. 

The structure of the rest of the paper is as follows. After 
providing some terminology, we provide some contextual 
material on conservation of matter in artificial chemistries 
(AChems). Next we discuss the modifications made to 
Stringmol to conserve matter. Then we summarise our mea- 
sure of evolutionary activity used to quantify the differences 
made. We detail the three experiments, followed by a final 
section which discusses the results of our experiments in the 
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context of artificial life. 

Terminology 

It is necessary to give clear working definitions of some of 
the concepts we discuss at this point as many different def- 
initions exist in the literature. Throughout the remainder of 
this paper, the following definitions are used: 

• Matter: in biology, the basic unit of matter is the atom. 
By analogy, matter in a virtual system is anything that can 
be regarded as the basic unit of the composition of the 
system. 

• Conservation of Matter: the basic principle that matter 
cannot be made or destroyed in a closed system. 

• Opcode: the ‘atomic’ element of an automata chemistry. 
It is the building block of the sequence of the molecule. 
Each opcode has a function associated with it, allowing 
the sequence to be interpreted as a program. 


(CoM). As in biological evolutionary systems, artificial evo- 
lutionary systems have to have a cohort of entities which 
exhibit variation in their forms. The variation is set by the 
initial cohorts and perpetuated through the process of muta- 
tion. Selection then operates on the heterogeneous cohort. 
Unlike in biological evolution, mutation is an event which 
happens stochastically, and at a pre- specified rate. 

Our hypothesis is that conservation of matter will con- 
fer the following benefits on an evolving artificial system. 
Since matter cannot be created or destroyed, the problem of 
‘bloat’ is solved immediately: the system cannot get larger 
than the resources available to it. In a similar manner, the is- 
sue of molecular parasites swamping the system is reduced, 
since they cannot undergo unbounded exponential growth: 
resource limits impose a carrying capacity. Conservation 
of matter could also be linked to mutation and emergence. 
Limited resources on replication of the genome could lead 
to errors on copy and temporary limitation of resources may 
make alternative strategies for survival relatively less costly. 


• Molecule: any collection of one or more opcodes that 
has been assigned as a molecule by a Stringmol reaction. 
The difference between an opcode in ‘atomic form’ and 
a molecule with sequence length of 1 opcode is that the 
latter has the reactive structures (pointers and flags) that 
allow it to be executed as a program. 

• Concentration: The total number of opcodes present in 
a simulation. (This definition is applicable to systems that 
have no concept of space.) 

• Species: a type of molecule, identified by a unique se- 
quence of opcodes. 

• Lifetime: The number of timesteps in a simulation. The 
simulation ends either if there are no molecules remain- 
ing, or if a pre-specified number of timesteps are exe- 
cuted. 

• Cohort: the set of molecules in an individual simulation 
at a given time. 

• Population: the ensemble of simulations used in a ge- 
netic algorithm (note the distinction between ‘population’ 
and ‘cohort’). 

Conservation of matter in evolving systems 

Real world chemistry conserves matter: in a closed system, 
the atomic materials are always present throughout the time 
that the system is closed. Without conservation of matter, 
there is nothing wrong with a system performing an oper- 
ation like X — >• 2X ; the result is potentially unbounded 
growth. With conservation of matter, the reaction can only 
occur if there are sufficient raw materials in the system to 
make another instance of X. Thus, growth is bounded. 

AChems and artificial evolutionary systems tend to be 
implemented without the notion of conservation of matter 


Quantifying the effect by Measuring 
Evolutionary Activity 

We are setting out to test the hypothesis that CoM has a pos- 
itive influence on the evolutionary activity in a system. One 
problem with making this link is that the phenomenon of 
evolvability, also known as evolutionary activity, or the rate 
of evolution, is vague and difficult to measure quantitatively. 

Here we recap the measure of evolutionary activity first 
presented in Droop and Hickinbotham (2012), which gives 
a numeric summary of evolutionary activity and thus allows 
different configurations to be compared. 

The reasoning behind the measure is as follows. It is 
assumed that a species demonstrating some new beneficial 
adaptation will exhibit a rapidly increasing cohort size. By 
contrast, a neutrally-drifting species will not show any rapid 
increase in cohort size. Therefore by creating a measure of 
cohorts that are rapidly increasing, we can detect evolution- 
ary activity. 

Let c\ be the number of molecules of species i a timestep 
t. The total cohort size at timestep t is: 


= (D 

i 

The proportion of species i at timestep t is: 

pi = 4/c t ( 2 ) 


The expected proportion of species i at timestep t is the pro- 
portion observed at the previous timestep: 


I pi_! if o < t 

\ 0 ift = 0 


( 3 ) 


The activity of species i at timestep t is defined to be the 
square of the excess of observed over expected proportion, 
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scaled by cohort size: 


a 


t 


(pi - < 4) 2 

0 


ifej < pi 
otherwise 


( 4 ) 
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(w) 


This definition emphasises large positive increases in cohort 
size for each species, particularly where this occurs within a 
large cohort. 

The total non-neutral activity Aq of the simulation is the 
sum of each species activity at each timestep: 


Figure 1 : A reaction between two bound molecules ‘r’ and 
‘m’ in the Stringmol system. Molecule ‘m’ is being copied 
by a reaction encoded on molecule ‘r’ . Pointers are shown 
as letters in circles, pointing to a position on the molecular 
sequence. 


^ = EX>t ( 5 > 

i t = 0 

The measure Aq has two advantages. Firstly, it is quanti- 
tative : it delivers a numerical measure which allows systems 
to be compared. Secondly, it measures non-neutral evolu- 
tionary activity without the need for an explicit model of 
neutral evolution. The measure is called Quantitative, non- 
neutral (QNN) evolutionary activity. Note that QNN is ap- 
plicable to any systems where changes in cohort over time 
can be measured. An implementation of the measure in the 
R programming language is available from the first author’s 
website 1 . 

Methods 

Experimental Vehicle: Stringmol Automata 
Chemistry 

In these experiments, we extended the original configuration 
of Stringmol described in Hickinbotham et al. (2010, 2012). 
Stringmol is a modem automata chemistry designed to be 
much simpler than its forebears by placing less emphasis 
on registers and memory addressing, and more emphasis on 
the process of binding as a precursor to a reaction between 
molecules. For full details of the Stringmol system see Hick- 
inbotham et al. (2012). We give a brief description here. A 
molecule in Stringmol consists of a string of opcodes and 
four program pointers. There are no queues for processor 
time or death; both of these are allocated stochastically. 

There are 33 opcodes. Most of these (the alphabetical 
characters) are ‘n-ops’: they have no function other than 
to form sequences of codes which are searched for by the 
functional codes. The seven functional codes (the non- 
alphabetical characters) manipulate the position of pointers, 
using inexact sequence matching to determine program flow. 

Molecules run their programs only when they bind to 
other molecules, as shown in figure 1, meaning that a 
molecule has no opportunity to interfere with its neigh- 
bours, unless it can bind to it. This was designed to emulate 
the specific binding properties of enzymes and substrates, 
and makes the system much less noisy than other automata 
chemistries such as Tierra. 

^ee http : //www- users .cs.york.ac.uk/~sjh/software 


Molecules survive and multiply by being created more 
quickly (on average) than they are destroyed. The creation of 
molecules usually occurs by a process of copying. Figure 1 
illustrates a reaction between two molecules after they have 
bound. The first half of this molecule specifies the binding 
rate and the second half formulates the program that creates 
a copy of the molecule. The reaction is initialised by deter- 
mining which molecule will execute its sequence. The in- 
struction pointer ( © in figure 1) of the executing molecule 
‘r’ steps through the sequence of opcodes, executing each 
in turn. It reaches a part of the sequence that executes an 
iterative copy of the partner molecule ‘m’ . This is achieved 
by; copying the opcode at the read pointer ® to the write 
pointer ©; incrementing ® and ©; checking the position 
of (r), and moving © to the flow pointer ® if the partner 
molecule is not fully copied. After this has happened, © 
exits the loop, and executes another sequence of instructions 
that turns the newly-created sequence of opcodes into a new 
molecule. Cohorts of molecules containing variants of this 
program that successfully create new copies of each other 
sufficiently quickly are able to maintain themselves indefi- 
nitely. 

Conserving Matter in Automata Chemistries 

To experiment with conservation of matter, we extend the 
standard Stringmol framework detailed in Hickinbotham 
et al. (2012) to conserve matter, to produce CoM-Stringmol. 
The changes are as follows: 

Matter is introduced explicitly by setting a fixed number 
of instances of each opcode in the system, and keeping a 
record of how many opcodes of each type are “free”, i.e. not 
forming part of a string molecule. We refer to this record 
as the opcode buffer. This is an array of integers in String- 
mol, but it is analogous to the atoms existing in solution in a 
physical system. 

Operators are modified so that it is not possible to change 
the total number of instances of an opcode. Only the copy 
operator ‘=’ needs to be changed in order to achieve this. 
This operator’s function is to insert an opcode at the write 
pointer (shown as © in figure 1), which overwrites any op- 
code at that location on the string molecule unless the write 
pointer is at the end of a string. The changes needed in or- 
der to conserve matter are straightforward: decrement the 
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Figure 2: Sequence of the replicase seed molecule used in the experiments 


opcode buffer for the opcode indicated by the read pointer 
(shown as ® in figure 1), and increment the buffer for any 
opcode that is overwritten. 

Mutation: Occasionally, the copy operator will be 
called when ® is pointing at an operator that is not available 
in the opcode buffer. Should this happen, the availability 
of an alternative (mutant) opcode is checked. If the mutant 
opcode is available, then it is used, otherwise no opcode is 
used and the copy operation acts like a deletion. Note that 
there is no analogy with insertion in this implementation, so 
the sequences of molecules can get longer only if there is a 
functional change in the program that the molecule encodes. 

In this way, instead of specifying mutation by a simple 
rate constant as in basic Stringmol, here it is embodied as a 
property of opcode availability, and is dependent both upon 
opcode concentration and upon the number of opcodes cur- 
rently used in the sequence of each member of the cohort. 

Decay of molecules in Stringmol is instantaneous. The 
molecule is removed from the simulation with a small prob- 
ability known as the decay rate. In order to conserve matter, 
the process updates the opcode buffers with the opcodes that 
return to solution when a molecule is destroyed. 

Initialisation: At the start of a run, it is necessary to en- 
sure that the initial cohort of replicas molecules does not 
comprise more opcodes than are available in the buffer. The 
initial set of molecules is loaded from a config file and the 
number of opcodes in the cohort of molecules are counted. 
If there are too many, then the opcode is deleted from the 
molecule, and the resulting shortened molecule is retained 
in the system. There is an argument that this approach in- 
troduces variability in the simulation that might distort ex- 
periments. We feel that this initialisation approach emulates 
what might happen if the molecular cohort were created via 
some earlier simulation where there were no substitutions 
available, for example when dividing the molecular contents 
of a cell into two daughter cells. 

Seed Molecule 

Each run commences with 150 instances of the ‘seed’ 
molecule, the sequence of which is shown in figure 2. This 
is similar to the ‘replicase’ molecule used in Hickinbotham 
et al. (2010), but with a more balanced distribution of the n- 
op code letters (see figure 3). The function of the molecule 
is identical to the earlier version. In the CoM formulation of 
Stringmol, replication is exact unless there is a shortage of 
available opcodes in the opcode buffer. 
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Figure 3: Number of opcodes used in each of the 150 seed 
molecules. One seed molecule uses a total of 64 opcodes. 

Experiments 

We now detail three experiments that characterise the in- 
teraction between CoM- Stringmol and evolutionary activ- 
ity. The first experiment presents a series of evaluations, 
each with the same fixed concentration for every opcode in 
the Stringmol chemistry. The second uses an evolutionary 
search algorithm to find a set of concentrations that produce 
higher levels of evolutionary activity, by varying the indi- 
vidual concentrations of each opcode. The third experiment 
examines the effect of low concentrations of opcodes on the 
amount of evolutionary activity. 

Experiment I: Exploring equal concentrations of 
opcodes 

We set the total concentration of each opcode present in the 
system to a constant A. We ran a set of configurations vary- 
ing A between 1,000 and 3,000 opcodes per container. For 
example, if we set A = 1, 000, then since there are 33 op- 
code types, there would be a total of 33,000 opcodes in the 
container. For each value of A, we performed 100 runs of 
Stringmol using the seed molecule described above. This 
allows us to benchmark the sensitivity of the QNN measure 
and evaluate its performance with respect to detecting the 
effects of CoM. 

Our hypothesis is that high opcode concentrations would 
mean low evolutionary activity since there would be no sub- 
stitutions or deletions. Low opcode concentrations would 
mean no functional replicase molecules could be built anew, 
so the cohort of molecules would be unable to self-maintain, 
again resulting in little evolutionary activity. Between these 
extremes, we predict that a “sweet spot” exists, where the 
concentrations allowed a self-maintaining cohort to exist, 
but which also induced sufficient opcode substitutions for 
a higher rate of evolutionary activity to emerge. 

We gathered the following statistics for each run: life- 
time of the simulation; number of molecular species cre- 
ated; QNN activity. Figure 4 shows the results of these runs. 
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There are several points to note: 

1. The Lifetimes of runs rarely reach the limit of one mil- 
lion timesteps since the population of molecules cannot 
maintain itself under these conditions. Early extinction 
is not uncommon in Stringmol without CoM, where the 
runs would continue indefinitely without mutation. With 
CoM, runs are particularly short where A < 2400. 

2. The number of species produced peaks at A = 1700. 
However, the lifetime of runs is very short at the concen- 
tration where the number of species is at its maximum. 
The number of species created could be interpreted as an 
indicator of evolutionary activity. This exposes a prob- 
lem with using the number of species as a direct measure 
of evolutionary activity: systems which generate diversity 
do not necessarily have the ability to self-maintain. This 
is the “error catastrophe” of Eigen and Schuster (1977). 

3. The QNN as a measure peaks at opcode concentration 
A = 2400. This is the concentration above which the 
molecular cohort can maintain itself, as indicated by the 
lifetime of the simulations. The fact that the highest value 
of the QNN measure is at the boundary between error 
catastrophe and self-maintaining cohorts indicates that it 
is a useful measure of evolutionary activity. 

In conclusion, this experiment shows that conserving mat- 
ter in AChem systems not only has an effect on the ability of 
the system to self-maintain, but also has an ability to affect 
the rate of evolutionary activity as measured by QNN. 

Experiment II: Tuning Opcode Concentration 

Apart from expediency, there is no reason why A should be 
equal for all the opcodes in a system, just as different min- 
erals are present in different concentrations in the physical 
world. In this experiment, we use an evolutionary search 
algorithm to find opcode concentrations that yield high evo- 
lutionary activity as measured by QNN. 

We hypothesise that evolutionary activity could be im- 
proved if the concentrations of different opcodes could be 
different from each other. 

To perform the search, we use the tournament-based mi- 
crobial GA (Harvey, 2009). The mutation rate was set to 0.1, 
which is a high value for a genetic algorithm, but it seemed 
better to have a high value that explored the space of concen- 
trations rather than a low value that might become trapped 
in a local optimum. There are 33 opcodes in the Stringmol 
system, so are 33 parameters in the genome encoding the 
concentration of each opcode. The concentration of each 
opcode was allowed to vary independently between 0 and 
4000, encompassing the range of A values in Experiment I. 
Each evaluation required a complete run of Stringmol up to 
a maximum of 1 million timesteps. Even with a cluster of 
computers available to us, it was necessary to try to con- 
strain the processing overhead to yield results in reasonable 
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Figure 4: Lifetime (top), number of species (middle) and 
QNN activity (bottom) for a range of opcode concentrations 
1000 < A < 3000. 100 runs at each concentration are eval- 
uated. 


time. Accordingly, we limited the GA population size to 20, 
and used a single evaluation for each fitness measure, even 
though this was likely to introduce significant stochasticity 
into the QNN measure (as apparent from each bar-plot in 
figure 4). By constraining the processing in this manner, we 
were able to carry out 5000 tournaments during each of 25 
GA runs. 

Results: Fitness changes in GA run We analysed the 
outputs of the 25 GA runs, and present a summary of the 
findings here. The left panel of figure 5 illustrates the change 
in fitness over the 5000 tournaments of three sample runs of 
the search algorithm. There were two distinct groups: one 
in which QNN fitness stayed below 200, and one in which 
a marked increase in fitness occurred at some point in the 
simulation. 5 of the 25 runs belong to the former group. The 
principal reason for this distribution can be seen in the right 
panel of figure 5. 

The 20 highest- scoring runs all evolved concentrations 
of opcodes that allowed the cohort of molecules to self- 
maintain, as demonstrated by the lifetime reaching the limit 
set in the simulation. Here, early evaluations in the search 
went extinct quickly and had with low QNN values, indi- 
cating that low concentrations of key opcodes prevent the 
system from self-maintaining. The evolutionary search then 
found a set of concentrations that allowed the molecules to 
self-maintain, and QNN values increased. This is a side ef- 
fect of using QNN as a fitness measure, as longer simula- 
tions have greater opportunity to innovate. In other words, 
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Figure 5: Left: changes in QNN fitness during three selected runs of the microbial GA with 1000 tournaments and a population 
size of 20. Right: changes in simulation lifetime during these three runs of the search algorithm. In all plots, the red line shows 
the median value. The shaded area between the blue lines shows the inter-quartile distribution. Points outside the shaded region 
are outliers. 


the QNN-based fitness measure places an indirect require- 
ment on the system to be capable of self-maintaining. 

Other important features of the trajectory of the search 
are: 

1 . The stochastic nature of individual Stringmol simulations 
result in variable fitness values for each configuration. 
However the search algorithm is sufficiently robust to find 
fit configurations of the opcode concentration levels. 

2. Although the median fitness of the simulations increases 
by several orders of magnitude, individual simulations oc- 
casionally score poorly, again due the the stochasticity of 
the simulation. 

3. After the search converges, the median fitness values reg- 
ularly reach around 300, whereas the median fitness value 
for a uniform opcode concentration of 2400 was less than 
100, leading us to conclude that the search algorithm 
yielded concentrations of opcodes that improved evolu- 
tionary activity. 

Results: Opcode Concentrations Figure 6 shows the dis- 
tribution of opcode concentrations in the final population of 
the GA runs in figure 5. Although there are no common fea- 
tures in terms of individual opcode concentrations, we find 
that in each run the concentration of several opcodes is low. 


From figure 7 we see that the concentration of the copy 
operator ‘=’ (lying between the ‘T’ and ‘U’ n-ops on the 
horizontal axis of figure 6) is often (but not always) low. The 
copy operator ‘=’ has key functionality in the self-replicating 
system: it specifies that the opcode at the read pointer should 
be inserted at the location of the write pointer. How can low 
concentrations of this operator lead to self-maintaining runs 
with high evolutionary activity? Experiment III addresses 
this question. 

Experiment III: Boosting Concentrations 

The previous experiment demonstrates that evolved concen- 
trations of opcodes can yield higher evolutionary activity 
than setting all opcodes to the same concentration. Some 
opcodes that are essential for the self maintaining system 
evolve to low concentrations in high-scoring runs of the GA. 
Our definition of ‘low’ concentration is any concentration of 
less then 400, which is 10% of the maximum permissible 
concentration in the GA. 

The highest scoring run of the 25 we carried out in the 
previous system had low concentrations of the operators ‘D’ , 
‘E’, ‘=’ and ‘X’ (see figure 6 and figure 7). Each of these has 
a different function in the replicase molecule used in our ex- 
periments. The ‘D’ and ‘E’ are both used to form the part of 
the sequence that specifies the binding between molecules. 
The ‘X’ opcode is also present in the binding region but acts 
as an indel, serving to reduce the chance of molecules bind- 
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Figure 6: Evolved opcode concentrations for the three GA 
runs shown in figure 5. The dashed blue line indicates a 
concentration of 400, which is 10% of the maximum con- 
centration permitted in the GA. 
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Figure 7 : Opcodes with low concentrations in 25 runs of the 
GA, ranked by average fitness at the end of the GA 


ing. The ‘=’ opcode is central to the copy operation that 
allows molecules to create copies of other molecules. 

We hypothesise that these opcode concentrations need to 
be low to promote evolutionary activity. To test this, we cre- 
ated a simulation where the four opcodes listed above were 
present in concentrations at 10 times the evolved value. We 
call this the ‘boosted’ system. We then evaluated 20 runs of 
the evolved system and the boosted system, and measured 
QNN for each run. 

Results Figure 8 shows the distribution of the fittest 
evolved configuration from experiment I (‘fixed’), experi- 
ment II (‘fittest’) and the ‘boosted’ configuration. We have 
shown the distributions as boxplots overlaid with beanplots 
(Kampstra, 2008) to highlight the multi-modal distribution 
of QNN for the fittest evolved configuration. 

Our interpretation of this data is as follows. The ‘boosted’ 
configuration is organised into a self-reproducing system 
that is robust, but demonstrates little evolutionary activity as 
detected by QNN. By contrast, the fittest configuration sets 
up dynamics that yield high-scoring evolutionary activity, 
but those dynamics also ‘risk’ extinction. The configuration 
evolved because in a population of replicating systems, this 
risk of extinction is ameliorated: there is usually a ‘sister’ 
system in the population that is doing well, and preserving 


the configuration in the population. Both of these configu- 
rations demonstrate more evolutionary activity than the best 
‘fixed’ configuration from experiment I, demonstrating that 
varying the concentrations of opcodes can contribute to the 
overall innovation of the system. 

Discussion 

We have demonstrated that conservation of matter can be 
implemented in an existing ALife system. 

In contrast to building a system anew, this approach al- 
lows us to explore the pros and cons of conservation of 
matter, and elucidate the differences between environments 
where resources are either conserved or available in unlim- 
ited quantities. This is important for virtual systems where 
extra effort is required to ensure that the system conserves 
matter: we need to establish whether the reward is worth 
the effort. It is also important for understanding the role of 
resource availability in physical systems, for example in un- 
derstanding its role in the origin of life, and in developing 
self-assembling robotic systems. In our experiments, tuning 
the concentrations of opcodes to maximise QNN allows us 
to create CoM-Stringmol runs that innovate and perpetuate, 
possibly even more than the original Stringmol formulation. 
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tual systems conserve matter if such dual representations are 
needed (Nellis and Stepney, 2010). 

Finally we will use CoM to study the effect chemical flux, 
to see if systems can adapt to changing ratios of opcodes 
(Pascal et al., 2013). 
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Figure 8: Beanplots (in grey) overlaid with individual data 
points (in red) and boxplots for distributions of QNN values 
in three configurations of CoM-Stringmol. Left: A = 2400 
from Experiment I, Middle: fittest cohort found in Experi- 
ment II, and Right: ‘boosted’ concentrations of scarce op- 
codes from experiment III. 

This contribution is also the first active use of the QNN 
measure, which was used both to measure a set of values 
and to drive a search algorithm. As we have seen, the role of 
the key operators in the Stringmol system can be evaluated 
at the cohort level, rather than at the level of an individual 
reaction. 

CoM can be thought of as an embodied mutation oper- 
ator that responds to local conditions. Where the molecu- 
lar cohort is a good fit to its environment, mutation is low 
and the system self-maintains. Where the molecular cohort 
over-exploits resources, mutation increases and new config- 
urations of molecules are found. This is the sort of feature 
that an evolving system will need in order to better exploit 
some of the stochastic programming features of Stringmol 
(see Hickinbotham et al. (2012)), rather than existing in a 
design space that is adjacent to hand-designed molecules. 

Future work: We will attempt to determine what the link 
is between specific opcode concentrations and high-scoring 
runs, and how they self-maintain in situations where the con- 
centration of key opcodes is so low. We also intend to ap- 
ply the concept of CoM to Tierra and Avida, and to richer 
Stringmol systems. 

The QNN measure of evolutionary activity allows us to 
use conservation of matter to meaningfully explore the lo- 
cal functional molecular space. However, we recognise that 
the measure should be part of a suite of analysis tools, that 
should capture information about increasing complexity and 
diversity in an evolving system. 

One of the opportunities this work presents us with is that 
it allows us to generate different levels of abstraction, and 
so build more abstract simulations that are correct versions 
of low level systems like Stringmol. It is important that vir- 
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Abstract 

Evolution-in-materio uses computer-controlled evolution to 
configure materials to solve computational problems. In this 
paper, the material is a mixture of single-walled carbon nan- 
otubes in an insulating polymer. We show for the first time 
that using purpose-built hardware it is possible to evolve volt- 
ages and signals applied to such materials to control robots, 
both simulated (Kephera) and real (Pi-Swarm). Evolved con- 
trollers were able to fully explore an environment, avoid ob- 
stacles, and cope with introduced faults, errors and environ- 
ment changes. We also evolved a robot controller that could 
solve mazes of various difficulties. 

Introduction 

Evolution-in-materio (EIM) is a relatively unexplored area 
of research which aims to mimic Darwinian evolution by 
manipulating physical systems using computer controlled 
evolution (CCE) [Harding and Miller (2009, 2007); Harding 
et al. (2008); Miller and Downing (2002)]. Like Dawkins 
“blind watchmaker” metaphor for evolution [Dawkins 
(1986)], we aim to utilize physical systems without requir- 
ing an understanding of their internal processes [Miller et al. 
(2014)]. We contend that this allows evolutionary algo- 
rithms the greatest freedom to find solutions to a given prob- 
lems. We are trying to avoid Conrad’s trap , the so-called 
“price of programability”, which says that in conventional 
design the vast majority of interactions that could possibly 
contribute to the problem are deliberately excluded Conrad 
(1988)! This does not mean that such evolved physical sys- 
tems cannot be understood. However, it is likely that a com- 
plete understanding could only be found after a considerable 
amount of subsequent analysis. 

EIM was inspired by the well-known work of Adrian 
Thompson who investigated whether it was possible for 
unconstrained evolution to evolve working electronic cir- 
cuits using a Field Programmable Gate Array (FPGA). He 
evolved a circuit that could discriminate between 1kHz or 
10kHz signal [Thompson (1998)]. However, Thompson dis- 
covered that the evolved circuit operated by exploiting sub- 
tle physical properties of the chip. Later Harding and Miller 
were able to replicate these findings using a liquid crystal 


display rather than silicon [Harding and Miller (2004)]. In 
a series of papers they showed that evolved voltages ap- 
plied to a liquid crystal display could allow it to also imple- 
ment Boolean logic functions [Harding and Miller (2007)] 
and act as a simulated robot controller in a simple environ- 
ment [Harding and Miller (2005)]. 

We describe the use of a purpose built platform called 
Mecobo that facilitates computer controlled evolution of a 
material [Lykkebp et al. (2014)] for controlling a Khepera- 
like robot and a real Pi-Swarm robot. The Mecobo platform 
has been developed within an EU funded research project 
called NASCENCE [Broersma et al. (2012)]. The computa- 
tional material we have used in this investigation is a mixture 
of single- walled carbon nanotubes and a polymer. This new 
platform allows a variety of materials to be investigated in 
custom designed electrode arrays, using a variety of electri- 
cal signals and inputs. One of the aims of NASCENCE is to 
assess the ability of evolution-in-materio as a methodology 
for solving a wide variety of computational problems. In re- 
cent work, the technique has been applied to solve traveling 
salesman problems [Clegg et al. (2014)], classification tasks 
[Mohid et al. (2014c)], function optimization [Mohid et al. 
(2014b)] and bin-packing [Mohid et al. (2014a)]. 

Evolutionary computation has been widely used to control 
robots [Nolfi and Floreano (2001); Bongard (2013)]. EIM 
has been used before to control simulated robot with wall 
avoidance behavior. However, the evolvable substrate was 
liquid crystal [Harding and Miller (2005)]. Here, we give 
a demonstration that such techniques can be used to con- 
trol a simulated Khepera robot and a real Pi-Swarm robot 
[Hilder et al. (2014)] for a desired behavior. In a series of 
experiments, we aim to evolve a robot controller that allows 
a simulated robot to explore an enclosed area without col- 
liding with obstacles and to solve mazes with various com- 
plexities [Lehman and Stanley (2011)]. At this early stage 
in this research, we are not claiming that EIM is a com- 
petitive method for controlling robots, we are simply try- 
ing to demonstrate that evolving configurations of carbon 
nanotubes has promise and can be used for robot control. 
This is the first work of its kind. Our experiments provide a 
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yardstick to assess various aspects of EIM using the Mecobo 
platform. For instance, we can investigate what type of sig- 
nals are appropriate, and what mixtures of materials give 
the best results. Using materials in the genotype-phenotype 
map has, at present, some drawbacks. The main one is the 
Mecobo platform is relatively slow which means that we 
can only feasibly evaluate relatively few potential solutions. 
However, it is a new approach to the solution of computa- 
tional problems and as the technology is developed it could 
offer advantages over conventional computational methods 
[Miller etal. (2014)]. 

Conceptual Overview 

EIM is a hybrid system involving both a physical material 
and a digital computer. In the physical domain there is a ma- 
terial to which physical signals can be applied or measured. 
These signals are either input signals, output signals or con- 
figuration instructions. A computer controls the application 
of physical inputs applied to the material, the reading of 
physical signals from the material and the application to the 
material of other physical inputs known as physical config- 
urations. A genotype of numerical data is held on the com- 
puter and is transformed into configuration instructions. The 
genotypes are subject to an evolutionary algorithm. Physi- 
cal output signals are read from the material and converted 
to output data in the computer. A fitness value is obtained 
from the output data and supplied as a fitness of a genotype 
to the evolutionary algorithm [Miller et al. (2014)]. 

In EIM, a highly indirect genotype-phenotype mapping is 
employed. An evolutionary algorithm using such a mapping 
may be able to exploit hitherto unknown physical variables 
in a material which may increase evolvability. Software- 
only genotype-phenotype mappings are highly constrained. 
Banzhaf et al. discussed the importance and potential of 
physicality and embodiment in [Banzhaf et al. (2006)]. It is 
not clear what materials are best-suited for EIM. However, a 
few aspects which appear to be important have been identi- 
fied [Miller and Downing (2002)]. The material needs to be 
reconfigurable, i.e., it can be evolved over many configura- 
tions to get desired response. A physical material should 
naturally “reset” itself before applying new input signals 
on it, otherwise it might preserve some memory and might 
give fitness scores that are dependent on the past behavior. 
Preferably the material should be physically configured us- 
ing small voltage and be manipulable at a molecular level 
[Miller etal. (2014)]. 

Mecobo Hardware Platform 

The Mecobo hardware platform was designed and built 
within an EU-funded research project called NASCENCE 
[Broersma et al. (2012)]. Further details about the Mecobo 
platform are available in [Lykkebp et al. (2014)]. The mate- 
rial signal interface in Mecobo is very flexible. It not only 
allows the possibility to evolve which electrode receives an 


applied signal but also a large variety of configuration sig- 
nals are available to support materials with different electri- 
cal characteristics, from static signals to time dependent dig- 
ital functions. In the Mecobo platform we have used in this 
paper (version 3.0), the response from materials can only 
be sampled as purely static digital signals. Using this plat- 
form we can only apply two types of inputs to the material: 
constant voltage (0V or 3.5V) or a square wave signal. How- 
ever, different characteristics or input parameters associated 
with these inputs can be chosen and put under evolutionary 
control. These input parameters are described in Table 1. 


Table 1 : Adjustable Mecobo input parameters. 


Parameter 

Name 

Description 

Note 

Amplitude 

0 or 1 corresponding 
to 0V or 3.5V 

wave signal 
amplitude 
must be 1 

Frequency 

Frequency of square 
wave signal 

Irrelevant if fixed 
voltage input 

Cycle 

Time 

Percentage of period 
for which square wave is 1 

Irrelevant if fixed 
voltage input 

Start 

time 

Start time of applying 
voltage to electrodes 

Measured in 
milliseconds 

End 

End time of applying 

Measured in 

time 

voltage to electrodes 

milliseconds 


The start time and end time of each input signal deter- 
mines for how long an input is applied. 

Computational Material 

The experimental material consists of single-walled carbon 
nanotubes mixed with poly butyl methacrylate (PBMA) and 
dissolved in anisole (methoxybenzene). The sample is baked 
causing the anisole to evaporate. This results in material 
which is mixture of carbon nanotubes and PBMA. The sam- 
ple used in our experiments is 1.0% carbon nanotubes by 
weight (99% by PBMA). Carbon nanotubes are conducting 
or semi-conducting and role of the PBMA is to introduce in- 
sulating regions within the nanotube network, to create non- 
linear current versus voltage characteristics. The idea is that 
this might show some interesting computational behavior. 
Further details of the preparation of experimental material 
are given in [Mohid et al. (2014c)]. 

Two electrode arrays are placed in each slide. One sam- 
ple of experimental material is placed in the middle of each 
electrode array. Sixteen gold electrodes (eight electrodes on 
each side) are connected directly with each sample on the 
electrode array. The electrode array is connected directly 
with the Mecobo board. The electrode sample is shown in 
Fig. 1. We have only used one of the electrode arrays in our 
experiments. 
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Figure 1: Two electrode arrays, each with carbon nan- 
otubes/polymer sample. 

The Robot 

The task for the robot is to start from a given position, travel 
around a closed environment avoiding the walls and obsta- 
cles, cover as much floor space as possible and finally, to 
reach a specific target location. The control system is able 
to use the distance sensors on the robot, and use this infor- 
mation in the control of the motion of the robot using mo- 
tors. We have used a simulated Khepera robotic platform 
for some of the robot experiments. This robot has eight 
short range infra red sensors and two motors. We have also 
used a real Pi-Swarm robot in some experiments. This has 
similar features to the Khepera robot. Generally in evolu- 
tionary robotics, evolution is performed in simulation. Solu- 
tions based on simulation can be run in faster than using real 
robot, as it can ignore the physical properties of the robot 
and its hardware. 

EIM Controlled Robot 

We adapted a Khepera robot simulator (version 2.0) written 
by Marcin Pilat 1 . Pilat rewrote a Unix based Khepera writ- 
ten by Olivier Michel [Michel (1996)]. The simulated robot 
has diameter of 55 nominal units and obstacles or walls are 
made from small bricks having width and height 20 unit. 
The map is 1000 X 1000 unit 2 . 

The Khepera simulated robot together with the placement 
of sensors and motors that have been used in the experi- 
ments is shown in Fig. 2. The sensor distance value (in a 
range [0, 1023], where 0 means no object is found and 1023 
means an object is in the nearest position) is calculated as 
a function of the presence (or the absence) of obstacles (see 
footnote 1). Random noise corresponding to ±10% of its 
amplitude is added to the distance value of the sensor. In ex- 
periments, the distance values of sensors have been used as 
inputs to material. The robot moves according to the speed 
(in a range [-10, 10]) of the motor. Random noise of ±10% 
is also added to the amplitude of the motor speed while ran- 
dom noise of ±5% is added to the direction resulting from 
the difference of the speeds of the motors. The motor speed 
is decided by the output of the carbon nanotube material. 

The Pi- swarm robot [Hilder et al. (2014)] is designed as 
part of the Pi Swarm System, which itself is an extension for 
the Pololu 3-Pi robot 2 , which enables the robot to feature as 
part of a fully autonomous swarm. The sensors and the two 
motors are organized in the same way as the Khepera robot 

1 http://www.pilat.org/khepgpsim/ 

2 http://www.pololu.com 



Figure 2: Schematic view of the Khepera and the Pi-Swarm 
Robot with the positions of the IR proximity sensors (S0-S7) 
and motors (Ml, M2). 

(see figure 2). The robot’s built in library has a function 
that can calculate distance between an object and the 8 IR 
proximity detectors. The distance value has a range [0.0, 
100.0] where 100.0 means no object is found. The built in 
library has functions that accept the motor speed values to 
drive two motors. The robot’s speed is defined to be the 
range [-1.0, 1.0]) [Hilder (2014)]. 

Genotype Representation 

In case of all experiments, each electrode requires five genes 
to define how it is used. These decide whether an electrode 
is used for input or output, or whether it is to receive a con- 
figuration voltage. Also, the type of input signal that will be 
applied to the electrode is decided by evolution. This can 
be one of the following: signal type, amplitude, frequency, 
cycle (see table 1). 

In some sets of simulated robot experiments only n e = 12 
electrodes from the 16 electrodes have been used (the middle 
6 electrodes from each side of one material sample). These 
12 electrodes were used in the following manner: 6 elec- 
trodes were used as inputs, 2 electrodes were used as outputs 
and remaining 4 electrodes have been used for configuration 
signals. The 6 inputs were provided by sensors SO, S2, S3, 
S5, S6 and S7 (see Fig. 2). In other experiments n e = 16 
electrodes have been used, where 8 electrodes (all 8 sen- 
sors) have been used as inputs, 2 electrodes as outputs and 
remaining 6 as configuration signals. 

Each chromosome consists of 5 * n e genes. The values 
that genes can take are shown in Table 2 where i takes 
values 0, 1, . . . n e . A genotype for an n e electrode array is 
shown below: 

Pos 0 aofoc 0 . . .p ne _is ne _ia ne _i/ ne _ic ne _i 

With n e = 2 m ( m is 6 or 8 respectively) electrodes, the first 
5m gene values of a chromosome are related to inputs and 
they are: 

PoSodofoCo • • • Prn—l'^rn—l^rn—lfrn — lGn— 1 

and the last 10 gene values of a chromosome are related to 
outputs and they are: 
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Table 2: Description of genotype. 


Gene 

Symbol 

Signal applied to, 
or read from I th 
electrode 

Allowed 

values 

Pi 

Which electrode 
is used 

0, 1,2 ...Tie - 1 

Si 

Type 

0 (constant) or 

1 (square- wave) 

ai 

Amplitude 

0,1 

fi 

Frequency 

500 ,501 ...10K 

Ci 

Cycle 

0, 1,...100 


Pn e —2^n e —2^ lj n e —2fn e —2 ( ^n e —2Pn e — l^n e — l^ j n e — lfn e — l ( ^n e — l 

In these input and output genes, only the pj (here, the val- 
ues of j are 0-5 and 10-11 for solutions with 12 electrodes 
and values of j are 0-7 and 14-15 for solutions with 16 elec- 
trodes) has any effect, the remainder are redundant. The 
gene pj decides which electrode will be used for the inputs 
and outputs of the device. Thus, mutations in these genes 
can choose a different electrode to be used as an input or 
output. 

Input Mapping 

In all sets of simulated robot experiments, the inputs to the 
electrode array were square waves with a fixed duty cycle 
(hereafter referred to as cycle). The cycle time of the square 
wave signal was determined by a linear mapping of attribute 
(sensor) data. Denote the i th attribute in a dataset by 
where i takes values 0-5 (corresponding to 6 sensors) or 0- 
7 (corresponding to 8 sensors). Denote the maximum and 
minimum value taken by this attribute in the whole data set 
by /i ma;E and Ii rnin respectively. Denote the maximum and 
minimum allowed cycle times, Cmax and C m in respectively. 
Then the linear mapping given in Eqn. 1 allows the i th at- 
tribute of an instance Ii to map to a square- wave cycle time 
Ci which was applied to a given electrode. 

Ci = aJi + bi ( 1 ) 

where the constants and bi are found by setting Ii and Ci 
to their respective maximum and minimum and solving for 
di and bi . 

a i = (Cmax ~ Cmin) / (Ii max — I{ min ) ( 2 ) 

and 

bi = (Cmi n Ii -Cm ax Ii . )/(/* ~ h ■ ) (3) 

l \ uiLn t max t'mxn / / V L max L m%n / v / 

In the experiments, I imin = 0, I irnax = 1023, Cmin = 0 and 
Cmax = 100. And, input signals all had frequency 5000Hz 
with amplitude equal to 1 . 

Equation 1 shows the input mappings used in real robot 
experiment, but using different input ranges (I imin = 0 and 
^ma* = 100) °f sensor values. Note also that the distance 


value of IR detector was subtracted from value 100.0 to 
maintain similarity with the input mapping used in simulated 
robot experiment. In simulated robot experiments a lower 
distance value was used when there was no object was in 
range of the IR sensor and a higher distance value was used 
when an object was extremely close to the IR sensor. In the 
Pi-Swarm experiment, a value 0 was used when no object 
was found and 100.0 when an object was in the nearest po- 
sition. 

Output Mapping 

We determined the output, by examining the output buffers 
containing samples taken from the output electrodes. Since 
the Mecobo platform can only recognize binary values, the 
output buffers contain bitstrings. In all sets of simulated 
robot experiments, the fraction of ones in the buffer is used 
to get the output values. This fitness seemed appropriate for 
inputs that are cycle related. The fraction of ones in the out- 
put buffer was linearly mapped to motor speed in the ranges 
[-10, 10]. The Khepera simulator assumes motor speeds de- 
fined in the range [-10, 10]. The mapping is shown in Eqn. 4. 

Oi (Mmax Mmin^TLllUli / TIUTYltotal ( 4 ) 

Where, M max is 10, M min is -10, rmm% is the number 
of l’s in output buffer and num tota i is the total number of 
samples of output buffer and Oi is the output value used to 
determine the motor speed of the robot. Pi-Swarm experi- 
ments also used the fraction of ones and same equation to 
get output values, but with different output ranges ( M m in = - 
1.0 and 1.0) of motor speed. 

Experiments 

Five different sets of experiments were performed with a 
simulated robot. The task of the robot for the first four sets 
(set A, B, C and D) was to explore a map without colliding 
with obstacle. Of them, set C and D used a more complex 
map, where a number of obstacles were distributed all over 
the map. In case of experiment D, obstacles were put in the 
map one by one during the evolutionary run to investigate 
incremental evolution. Experiment B was designed to in- 
vestigate fault tolerance under sensor failure [Tyrrell et al. 
(2004)]. Finally experiment E was concerned with maze 
solving, where the robot had to solve a number of mazes. 

In first set (A), the map shown in image 3 (b) was used. 
In second set (B), the map shown in image 3 (a) was used. 
In third (C) and fourth (D) sets of experiments, the map 
shown in image 3 (c) was used. The fifth set of experi- 
ments (E) was concerned with maze solving and six differ- 
ent maps were used in that experiment. Following [Shorten 
and Nitschke (2014)], the fitness of the robot controller in 
experiment E was gathered in three stages using three maze 
maps. The maps in the sequence increased in complexity. 
The evolutionary run started from the simplest map (shown 
in image 4 (a)), after an individual in the population was 
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found that could successfully solve the maze, the population 
was immediately evaluated on the next more complex maze 
map (shown in image 4 (b)) for further evolution. Once a 
population member could solve the second maze, the full 
population was evaluated on the third maze map (shown in 
image 4 (c)). Once the period of evolution that used the 
third maze map was completed, the final population of robot 
controller was tested on three previously unseen other maze 
maps (shown in image 4 (d), (e) and (f)) to test the generality 
of the evolved controller. In all of these maps, obstacles are 
shown in red and the white area of map is the area where the 
robot is allowed to move. 

In the sets of simulated robot experiments A, C, D, only 
12 electrodes from the 16 electrodes have been used (the 
middle 6 electrodes from each side of one material sample). 
These 12 electrodes were used in the following manner: 6 
electrodes were used as inputs, 2 electrodes were used as 
outputs and remaining 4 electrodes have been used for con- 
figuration signals. The 6 inputs were provided by sensors 
SO, S2, S3, S5, S6 and S7 (see Fig. 2). In experiments B and 
E all 16 electrodes have been used, where 8 electrodes (all 
8 sensors) have been used as inputs, 2 electrodes as outputs 
and remaining 6 as configuration signals. 



(a) (b) (c) 

Figure 3: Task environments used simulated robot experi- 
ments A-D. 



Figure 4: Task environments used in maze solving experi- 
ments with examples (according to some experimental re- 
sults) of paths of evolved robots. In (a)-(f), robot’s cur- 
rent position is shown using black ball and the path through 
which the robot has already visited the map is shown in grey. 

For all sets of experiments, each chromosome defined 
which electrodes were either outputs, inputs (receive square 
waves) or received the configuration data (square waves or 
constant voltage). 

Using the Mecobo platform the number of samples stored 
in output buffers can be controlled by the start time, end 


time and the sampling frequency of output electrode. In all 
sets of experiments, we used a 25 KHz buffer sampling fre- 
quency. We applied inputs for a number of milliseconds and 
accumulated the outputs in a buffer for the same number of 
milliseconds. We refer to this as input-output timing. 

In sets A, C and D of simulated robot experiments, the 
input-output timing was 20 milliseconds. However, in case 
of experiments B and E, the input-output timing was 32 and 
25 milliseconds respectively due to using a greater number 
of electrodes. Sampling over longer times is necessary as 
scheduling in Mecobo is serial. This means that several se- 
quences of actions (i.e., sending input signals, configuration 
inputs etc) do not take place at the same instant. Mecobo 
maintains a schedule. Thus, it takes some time for Mecobo 
to circulate signals to each electrode. 

Fitness calculation 

To calculate a fitness of an evolved robot controller each in- 
dividual of the population is executed for a number of time 
steps. For experiments A-D we used 5000 time steps and 
for experiments E (maze solving) up to 10,000 time steps. 
In most cases, if the robot collides with an obstacle, it is 
stopped immediately resulting in a lower fitness value, how- 
ever, in case of maze solving experiment, the robot which 
reaches near to the goal is allowed to run after a collision, 
for up to 1000 collisions. Also, if a robot rotates in same 
place for long time, it is also stopped. The latter is assessed 
using the x and y coordinates of robot’s position over 1050 
time steps in the past. If the differences between old and new 
x and y coordinate are < 30 units (approximately half the di- 
ameter of the robot), it is assumed that the robot has visited 
the same place as before, otherwise it is assumed that the 
robot is exploring a new area of the map. The previous 50 
moves of the robot are not used to prevent a slowly moving 
robot being penalized. Thus, if the robot rotates in approxi- 
mately the same place for 1000 moves, it is stopped imme- 
diately and its overall fitness is assessed. However, in the 
case of experiments E (maze solving), a robot is not stopped 
if it rotates in the same place for a long time provided it is 
able to get close to its goal. If robot has not been stopped 
early and it is exploring a new area of the map, the distance 
between previous move and the new move is added to fitness 
score. The distance is calculated using Euclidean planar dis- 
tance between the previous and the new move. The better 
individuals are decided by higher fitness values. But in case 
of maze solving experiments (E), robots are rewarded for 
reaching points nearer to the goal. This is done by measuring 
the Euclidean distance between the position of the robot and 
the goal. This distance is subtracted from the value 1415 « 
1414.214, so that the value becomes higher as robot reaches 
closer to its goal. Here, it should be noted that the largest 
distance between any two points in the map is 1414. 214 cor- 
responding to the points (0, 0) and (1000, 1000). The ob- 
tained value is multiplied by a constant (constant value 10) 
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and then added to the fitness value. 

It is quite tricky to decide whether the robot reaches a 
position close to its goal or not. The Euclidean distance be- 
tween robot’s current position and the goal can be used, but 
it has a drawback, especially if there is any obstacle between 
these two positions, in that case, there is no direct path of the 
robot to reach the goal, thus the robot might need to move a 
lot to reach the goal. So, merely calculating Euclidean dis- 
tance between robot’s current position and the goal is not a 
good measure. In the experiment, we have taken this into ac- 
count by analyzing the positions of all the obstacles. If there 
is any obstacle between the robot’s current position and the 
goal, the robot is not taken to be near to its goal, otherwise 
it is decided to be near to its goal. 

Transfer of solutions to real robots 

Since the Pi-swarm robot has almost same features as Khep- 
era robot, a Khepera simulator can be used as Pi-swarm 
robot simulator. We tested the final solutions of experiments 
A and C sets on a real Pi- swarm robot to investigate whether 
solutions evolved with a simulator perform exactly the same 
or not. Only successful solutions of simulated robot exper- 
iments were used in real robot experiments, i.e. only those 
solutions were used which explored the full map without 
colliding with obstacle. The real robot experiments mainly 
focused on observing whether the robot explored the whole 
map without colliding with an obstacle. This is why solu- 
tions obtained in experiments B and C of simulated robot ex- 
periments were not used on real robots as those experiments 
were designed to test the robot’s ability to cope with simu- 
lated sensor faults and environmental changes. Also, E set of 
experiments was concerned with maze solving problem and 
that was not used in Pi-Swarm experiment as well. The suc- 
cessful solutions from each experiment A and C were tested 
on a real Pi-Swarm robot. 

Simulated Robot Experiments 

For each of the experiments a 1 + A — ES, evolutionary 
algorithm with A = 4 was used. The 1 + A — ES evolu- 
tionary algorithm has a population size of 1 + A and selects 
the genotype with the best fitness to be the parent of the 
new population. The remaining members of the population 
are formed by mutating the parent. In all experiments, mu- 
tational offspring were created from a parent genotype by 
mutating a single gene. Note if there is no offspring that has 
a higher fitness than the parent, but there is at least one that 
has a fitness equal to the parent, then an offspring is chosen 
to be the new parent. 

Robot starting positions in experiments varied. In maps 
(a) and (c) shown in Fig. 3, the starting position was the 
centre of the map while for map (b), the starting position of 
the robot was randomly chosen. In the maze solving exper- 
iments, the starting position is marked with a cross and the 
goal is marked with an oval in Fig. 4. 


Analysis of Results 

In experiments A, ten independent evolutionary runs of 100 
generations were carried out. For each individual in the pop- 
ulation, the starting position of the robot was randomly se- 
lected. In three evolutionary runs, a robot controller was 
evolved that could explore the full map. Of them, one robot 
explored the full map and then collided. The other two 
robots explored the full map without colliding with wall. 
The minimum number of generation to explore the full map 
without colliding with wall was 47. It was found from ex- 
amining the records of robot’s movement that the three best 
exploring robots all started from the upper left corner of the 
map. This suggests that the starting position of robot plays 
an important role for the robot for exploring new areas of 
map. 

In experiments B, each of five evolutionary runs of 100 
generations were carried out before a fault was introduced. 
This was done by switching off one sensor (SI) by making 
the cycle time 0 for the input signal related to that specific 
sensor. Then each evolutionary algorithm was run for an- 
other 100 generations. In all of these cases, the fitness val- 
ues dropped after adding the fault, however, the robot could 
recover the fitness value very quickly. Of them, in case of 
three runs, the fitness value of robot, which was obtained be- 
fore injecting a fault, was recovered or even exceeded in an 
average within 42 generations. In one run, the robot could 
explore the full map before and after adding the fault, but 
in both of these cases, the robot collided with wall after ex- 
ploring the map. In two runs, the robot collided with wall 
without exploring the full map before and after adding the 
fault. In one run, the robot collided with wall and could not 
explore the full map before adding the fault, but after adding 
the fault, it could explore the full map without colliding with 
wall (in other words the fault was beneficial). In one run, the 
robot did not collide with a wall, but could not explore the 
full map before and after injecting the fault. 

Experiments C consisted of five evolutionary runs of 300 
generations. The third map (c) was used (shown in image 3 
(c)). Two robots could explore the full map without colliding 
with the wall. The other three robots could not explore the 
full map and also collided with walls. Of them, only one 
robot could explore 8/9 of the map. The minimum number 
of generation required to evolve a controller that allowed a 
robot to explore the whole map without colliding with wall 
was 198. 

The incremental evolution experiments D used 5 indepen- 
dent runs of 300 generations. Other than the 4 side walls, 
there are 7 obstacles in the middle of the map, which are dis- 
tributed all over the map. The seven obstacles were added 
one by one in intervals of 30 generations, starting from the 
20th generation. No obstacles were added during the last 
100 generations. Whenever new obstacles were added, the 
fitness dropped, but the robots recovered quickly. However, 
after 300 generations it was found that none of the five robots 
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could escape collisions with obstacles. Of these, three robots 
could explore the full map and then collided. Two robots 
explored 7/9 of the map and then collided with an obstacle. 
The highest number of moves a robot could survive after 
evolving for 300 generations was 4261. 

Experiments E were concerned with maze solving. Evo- 
lution continued until a robot reached the goal. Five inde- 
pendent runs were carried out. Each evolutionary run was 
performed on three maps incrementally and the final solu- 
tions were tested on three other maps. The mazes are shown 
in Fig 4. The first maze (a) was solved on an average within 
20.6 generations, the second was solved on an average in 
56.8 generations, the third maze on an average within 6.6 
generations. 

The final population of each of the five evolutionary runs 
above was tested on three different mazes to assess general- 
ization. The results are as follows. In first run, maze (d) 
was solved by 2 individuals of population, maze (e) was 
solved by none of the five individuals of the population, and 
maze (f) was solved by three individuals where one individ- 
ual solved both first and the third mazes; in the second run, 
the first, second and the third mazes were solved by 2 in- 
dividuals; in third run, only the first maze was solved and 
by only one individual; in fourth run, only the second maze 
was solved by two individuals; in fifth run, the first maze was 
solved by two individuals, the second maze was not solved 
by any of the individuals, the third maze was solved by one 
robot that also solved the first maze. This means, maze (d) 
was solved by 7 individuals in total in 4 out of 5 runs, maze 

(e) was solved by 4 individuals in 2 out of 5 runs and maze 

(f) was solved by 6 individuals in 3 out of 5 runs. It was 
found that the first maze was solved by more robots than the 
other two mazes, this is probably due to the fact that it is the 
simplest maze. Oddly enough, although the third maze was 
the hardest, it was still solved by 6 robots, which was more 
than the number of robots that solved the second maze. The 
examples (according to some results of maze solving exper- 
iments) of paths of evolved robots are shown in Figure 4. 

Real Robot Experiments 

In experiments, the Pi-Swarm robot was run by establishing 
communication between Pi-Swarm robot (through an mbed 
microcontroller) and the computer program which commu- 
nicates with material via Mecobo. The mbed sent distance 
values from 8 IR proximity detectors on the robot to the 
computer which sent the two motor speed values back to 
the robot. The mbed ran the robot using those motor speed 
values for 10 ms and then stopped the robot and sent 8 dis- 
tance values to the computer and another cycle began. This 
sequence of operations were performed 5000 times. Note 
that the robot was not stopped if it collided with an obstacle 
unlike the simulated robot. This means that the robot was 
given chance to free itself if it was stuck. For each move the 
robot was allowed to run for only 10 ms so that the robot 



Figure 5: The Pi-Swarm robot moving within a map. The 
image was taken in the middle of experiment. 

would not move at the time when Mecobo was busy. Prior 
investigation arrived at the timing of 10 ms. Times larger 
than 10 ms allowed the robot too much time to move re- 
sulting in harder control and more collisions. Using times 
smaller than 10 ms meant the robot moved very slowly. 

The environmental setting of each real robot experiment 
was the same as the corresponding simulated robot experi- 
ment. Only the two successful final solutions of each of two 
simulated robot experiments (A and C) were tested on the 
real Pi-Swarm robot. In the case of both sets, one robot ex- 
plored half of the map after colliding several times with ob- 
stacle and then again was able to escape, but the other robot 
collided very soon after starting it’s journey and could not 
extricate itself within the full life period (within 5000 time 
steps). 

Analysis showed that the real robot did not perform as 
well as the simulated robot. This was probably due to the 
presence of noise and also the extra disturbance caused by 
having a wire connected between the on-board mbed robot 
controller and the computer while the robot was running. 
Wireless communication can be possible, but the sent and 
received messages have limitations on sizes (limited number 
of bytes). This limitation meant the robot would communi- 
cate with computer program too infrequently. Although we 
attempted to make the settings of simulated and real robot 
experiments as similar as possible, the organization of map 
along with obstacles, the proportion of size of robot, the dis- 
tance traversed by robot with different motor speeds in the 
map were not exactly the same as those in the simulated 
robot experiment. Also, the travel time (10 ms) of robot 
might not be accurate. Figure 5 shows an image of real robot 
experiment where Pi-Swarm robot is moving within a map. 

Conclusions 

Evolution-in-materio is hybrid of digital and analogue com- 
puting where digital computers are used to configure mate- 
rials to carry out analogue computation. This is a new con- 
cept and has the promise of developing entirely new com- 
putational devices. A purpose-built evolutionary platform 
called Mecobo, has been used to evolve configurations of a 
physical system to control a robot. The material used is a 
mixture of single-walled carbon nanotubes and a polymer. 
In some cases, we found that the robot could explore an 
environment without colliding with walls. In other recent 
work using Mecobo we have obtained encouraging results 
on machine learning classification problems [Mohid et al. 
(2014c)]. Thus, in principle, a classifier can be implemented 
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using an electrode array and a material sample on a micro- 
scope slide and some interfacing electronics. Such a system 
could act as a low power standalone device. This could have 
utility in robot control. One of the issues with evolving pro- 
grams in materials using EIM is that discovering and under- 
standing what is happening inside the material is extremely 
difficult. One would need very sophisticated measurement 
and probing techniques which would allow the discovery of 
important mechanisms. Such probing methods would not 
have to interfere with the operation of the device. This is a 
general problem with all evolved physical systems (includ- 
ing biological). 
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Abstract 

Cooperation is observed widely in nature and is thought an 
essential component of many evolutionary processes, yet the 
mechanisms by which it arises and persists are still unclear. 
Among several theories, network reciprocity — a model of 
inhomogeneous social interactions — has been proposed as 
an enabling mechanism to explain the emergence of coopera- 
tion. Existing evolutionary models of this mechanism have 
tended to focus on highly heterogeneous (scale-free) net- 
works, hence typically assume preferential attachment mech- 
anisms, and consequently the prerequisite that individuals 
have global network knowledge. Within an evolutionary 
game theoretic context, using the weak prisoner’s dilemma 
as a metaphor for cooperation, we present a minimal model 
which describes network growth by chronological random 
addition of new nodes, combined with regular attrition of less 
fit members of the population. Specifically our model does 
not require that agents have access to global information and 
does not assume scale-free network structure or a preferential 
attachment mechanism. Further our model supports the emer- 
gence of cooperation from initially non-cooperative popula- 
tions. By reducing dependency on a number of assumptions, 
this model offers broad applicability and as such may support 
an explanation of the emergence of cooperation in early evo- 
lutionary transitions, where few assumptions can be made. 

Introduction 

Cooperation is widespread within the natural world and con- 
sidered to be important in evolutionary processes, particu- 
larly in situations where complexity increases, such as early 
evolutionary transitions, symbiogenesis, or the formation of 
multicellular organisms (Smith and Szathmary, 1997). A 
variety of enabling mechanisms have been proposed to ex- 
plain the emergence and persistence of cooperation (Nowak, 
2006), although some of these rely on certain assumptions or 
constraints being satisfied (e.g. familial relatedness of indi- 
viduals, or the existence of higher cognitive processes). 

Among these enabling mechanisms, network reciprocity 
describes how reciprocal behaviour can be promoted by the 
form of the connectivity between members of a population. 
This mechanism appears less demanding in terms of specific 
assumptions and so potentially offers a more general expla- 
nation: most organisms exist within some form of network. 


A large body of research has been developed which is fo- 
cused on understanding network reciprocity. Evolutionary 
game theory has in particular become a common approach 
to such investigations, routinely with the use of the single- 
parameter weak prisoner’s dilemma (Nowak and May, 1992) 
as a metaphor for cooperation. 

The importance of spatial structure in explaining coopera- 
tion was first highlighted in (Nowak and May, 1992). These 
findings were notably developed with regards to heteroge- 
neous networks in (Santos and Pacheco, 2005, 2006), where 
it was shown that static heterogeneous networks promote co- 
operation. Heterogeneity, in network topology, refers to the 
range of degree values in a network, where degree k repre- 
sents the number of edges or connections a node may have. 
In a homogeneously structured network every node has the 
same value of k. A scale-free (SF) network is considered to 
have high heterogeneity and has k values distributed accord- 
ing to a power law. Scale-free networks are often assumed 
to be the result of preferential attachment (PA) processes 
(also referred to as ‘the rich get richer’ or the ‘Matthew ef- 
fect’ (Merton, 1968)). A key finding in (Santos and Pacheco, 
2005) is that scale-free networks (high structural hetero- 
geneity), result in higher levels of cooperation than random 
networks (low heterogenity). Given that many naturally- 
occurring networks are considered to have a scale-free struc- 
ture and hence a power-law degree distribution (Barabasi 
and Albert, 1999; Barabasi and Bonabeau, 2003) such find- 
ings regarding network heterogeneity and cooperation have 
naturally generated much interest. 

In a particularly interesting work (Poncela et al., 2008), 
cooperation in dynamic scale-free networks is demonstrated 
using a coevolutionary model where a preferential attach- 
ment (PA) mechanism for network growth is linked to the 
evolutionary success of evolving agents within a network. A 
typical PA system involves attachment of newcomers pref- 
erentially to those existing individuals which have more net- 
work connections. The evolutionary preferential attachment 
(EPA) model differs from such an approach in that it de- 
scribes a process where newcomers are more likely to attach 
to fitter members of the existing population. Prior to this 
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work, studies of cooperation in networks had focused on the 
effect that the network had upon the population. The EPA 
model specifically adds a causal relationship in the reverse 
direction, whereby agent behaviour impacts network struc- 
ture, and hence also offering the possibility of a feedback 
mechanism. 

We recently illustrated that an EPA approach, which 
additionally incorporates population size fluctuation, sup- 
ports cooperation, specifically enabling its emergence from 
initially non-cooperative founder networks (Miller and 
Knowles, 2014). Whilst other models within the literature 
have investigated pruning of networks by means of link dele- 
tion (Zimmermann and Egufluz, 2005; Santos et al., 2006; 
Pacheco et al., 2006; Traulsen et al., 2009) or to a lesser 
extent node deletion (Perc, 2009; Szolnoki et al., 2009; 
Ichinose et al., 2013), our approach specifically differed 
from these works in that we deleted nodes on the basis of 
(least) fitness, thus presenting an evolutionarily representa- 
tive method of population attrition. 

Within this report we extend our previous findings, to de- 
velop a minimal model for cooperation in networks which 
shifts the evolutionary focus from the network growth mech- 
anism to the node deletion process. We demonstrate how 
such a shift reduces dependency on initial population con- 
ditions and also on scale-free network heterogeneity. In the 
following sections, we first revisit the two key elements of 
network reciprocity to illustrate how such a shift can still 
support cooperation; we subsequently expand on the neces- 
sity for a minimal model. 

Two elements of network reciprocity 

Network reciprocity is often explained with reference to het- 
erogeneity. However the promotion of cooperation observed 
in the foundational work of (Nowak and May, 1992) is due 
to assortativity of agent strategies (on a homogeneous lattice 
structure) which results in grouping of cooperators. 

Figure 1 presents three identically structured example net- 
works, which feature identical numbers of cooperators and 
defectors, in order to illustrate how assortativity can pro- 
mote or suppress cooperation in the absence of heterogene- 
ity. These example networks can also be viewed as represen- 
tative samples of larger networks with homogeneous degree 
distribution, in which every node has k = 4. We extrapolate 
mean scores (indicated with 4 — >•’) for such larger networks 
which eliminate the edge effects present in the figures. 

Figure la, represents a homogeneous (evenly mixed) dis- 
tribution of strategies, where each node connects to two 
defectors and two cooperators. Defectors outcompete co- 
operators in this distribution. Figure lb shows a non- 
homogeneous (disassortative) strategy distribution where 
each agent connects to nonself- similar strategies. In this 
case the total population score is greater than in Figure la, 
however this strategy distribution results in scores of zero 
for all cooperators, and positive scores for defectors. Fig- 


ure lc illustrates a non-homogeneous (assortative) strategy 
distribution which shows how self-similar grouping benefits 
cooperators but not defectors. 


Parameters: 
N= 16 
N c = N D = 8 
b-2 

Payoffs: 

C-C: 1,1 
C-D : 0 ,b 
D-D : 0,0 


a) Evenly mixed 

T otal C score = 1 2 
T otal D score = 24 
Total pop, score = 36 
Mean C score — > 2 
Mean D score — > 4 

A — A — A — A 



b) Disassortative mixing 

T otal C score = 0 
T otal D score = 48 
Total pop, score = 48 
Mean C score — > 0 
Mean D score — > 8 



c) Assortative mixing 

Total C score = 20 
Total D payoff = 8 
Total pop, score = 28 
Mean C score — > 4 
Mean D score — > 0 



Figure 1: Sample networks illustrating how identical ho- 
mogeneous network structures can support cooperation to 
differing extents given differing strategy distributions. Blue 
circles represent cooperator nodes. Red triangles represent 
defector nodes. Black lines represent edges (interactions) 
between nodes. The values within the nodes represent the 
scores (sum of individual edge payoffs) for the nodes. For 
illustrative purposes we have selected an arbitrary value of 
b = 2 to calculate example values for the scores. 


From these examples, we see that, on a homogeneous spa- 
tial structure, given an ability of strategies to redistribute 
themselves, it is possible for cooperators to improve their 
lot as a result of self-assorting. Such behaviour allows co- 
operators to achieve higher scores than would be achieved 
for random or evenly mixed strategy distributions. From an 
evolutionary perspective, where scores represent fitness, it 
is easy to see how self-assortment may allow cooperators to 
outcompete defectors in a network. It should be noted that 
defectors do not benefit from self-assorting. (Both strategies 
benefit from connecting to cooperators and so defectors can 
therefore only benefit from ‘nonself-assorting’ behaviour.) 

In the work of (Santos et al., 2006) which looks at 
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the effect of heterogeneously (rather than homogeneously) 
structured networks, the mechanism of assortativity illus- 
trated above supports the formation of groups of coopera- 
tors, whilst the greater connectivity that can be found be- 
tween some individuals in heterogeneous networks offers 
increased rewards to cooperators in groups. Such models 
combine the two elements we refer to in this section: Het- 
erogeneity further increases the potential gains that can be 
made by self -assortativity. 

The volume of scientific literature on the role of hetero- 
geneous networks in cooperation combined with the preva- 
lence of such networks in the real world, tend to leave strat- 
egy assortativity as a somewhat marginalised topic. It is 
worth highlighting that, regardless of the heterogeneity (or 
lack of) in the network, cooperation cannot emerge with- 
out some form of redistribution process that supports group- 
ing of cooperators: Assortativity remains the essential un- 
derpinning requirement for spatially structured reciprocity. 
In this paper we investigate a model for the emergence of 
cooperation in dynamic networks of evolving agents. Our 
model makes few demands regarding the specifics of net- 
work structure (and associated mechanisms of network for- 
mation), whilst still promoting assortativity. We explore the 
rationale to produce such a model in the following section. 

A minimal model 

The EPA model (Poncela et al., 2008) introduced earlier has 
been proposed as a possible explanation for the evolution- 
ary origins of cooperation. The model uses a mechanism 
for network growth whereby new agents (nodes) added to a 
network preferentially attach to fitter nodes. The probability 
that an existing node i receives one of the m new edges is as 
follows: 


U(t) = 


1 -e + efi(t) 

-e + emY 


( 1 ) 


where fi(t) is the fitness of an existing node i and N(t) is 
the number of nodes available to connect to at time t in the 
existing population. The parameter e G [0, 1) is used to ad- 
just selection pressure. (A fuller explanation of the details 
of the EPA implementation is provided in the methods sec- 
tion.) Inspection of Equation 1 highlights that in order for 
a newcomer to “decide” which node to connect to, it is re- 
quired to have “global” information regarding i) the fitness 
of all other individuals in the population, and ii) the size of 
the population, both of which are unlikely to be satisfiable 
in real world examples. 

Given the preferential attachment mechanism, the EPA 
model is expected to generate a scale-free network (ibid.). 
Visual assessment of degree distribution supports this hy- 
pothesis for certain implementations i.e. for those b values 
where cooperators form the majority strategy. 

The scale-free property observed in PA network models 
parallels many empirical findings in real networks (Barabasi 


and Bonabeau, 2003), however whilst many real networks 
have been proposed to be scale-free (on the basis of apparent 
power-law degree distributions), Clauset et al. (2009) have 
highlighted that such claims are often hypothesised rather 
than demonstrated. Complex networks are difficult to char- 
acterise with certainty (accurately distinguishing power-law 
distributions from e.g. stretched exponentials is a non-trivial 
problem) and previous claims of scale-free characteristics in 
real networks have subsequently been challenged (Amaral 
et al., 2000; Doyle et al., 2005; Tanaka, 2005). A claim that a 
network is scale-free is plausible if a preferential attachment 
process is known to have generated the network, however 
in the absence of such knowledge, assumptions of scale-free 
topology may be unreliable. Network models that presup- 
pose scale-free heterogeneity in order to explain coopera- 
tion are therefore potentially constrained by such assump- 
tions. We also note that whilst preferential attachment mod- 
els generate scale-free networks, the converse does not nec- 
essarily hold, i.e. while power-law distributions may arise as 
the result of preferential attachment; other approaches can 
also generate such distributions (Miller, 1957; Albert and 
Barabasi, 2002; Caldarelli et al., 2002). 

The application of simplified PA models to real world 
situations is also impacted by the absence of a general ex- 
planation addressing the underlying preferential attachment 
mechanisms. Each novel situation requires its own explana- 
tion. We consider, in particular, the question of how cooper- 
ation emerged in early evolutionary transitions. In such sit- 
uations, involving primitive life forms, which might be for 
example, immobile, carried by currents and/or interacting 
randomly, it is unclear whether a mechanism may have ex- 
isted by which preferential attachment occurred. The ability 
of fitter individuals to preferentially influence social struc- 
ture (and hence drive the formation of scale-free networks) 
cannot be generally assumed. 

We now present a minimal model for cooperation in net- 
works which does not require that agents have access to 
global knowledge, does not depend on a preferential attach- 
ment, does not require scale-free network structure, and also 
does not define or imply feedback between agent behaviour 
and the population structure. 

Our model implements network growth by chronological 
random attachment (CRA) of new nodes alongside a strategy 
updating rule which defines agents’ evolutionary behaviour. 
The network is grown by attaching new nodes randomly to 
existing nodes within the network. We highlight that this 
does not generate a typical random network (which would 
have a Poisson degree distribution); instead the chronolog- 
ical nature of the additions results in an exponential degree 
distribution (Dorogovtsev and Mendes, 2002), with ‘older’ 
nodes being more highly connected. The evolutionary strat- 
egy updating, which defines strategy assortment, drives the 
displacement of less fit strategies by those of more success- 
ful neighbours. This updating process takes place along- 
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side the growth of the network. For purposes of compari- 
son, our model is based as closely as possible on the EPA 
model. Strategy updating rules are identical; the node at- 
tachment process differs. We also incorporate an additional 
mechanism not present in the original EPA model: whereas 
networks established by EPA are fixed in structure once the 
network reaches a specified size, our model incorporates an 
attrition process. In this process a certain proportion of less 
fit members of the population are removed by tournament 
selection whenever the network reaches a maximum size. 
The details of EPA and CRA models are presented in the 
methods section. 

Methods 

Overview. Our models and simulations are based on those 
described in (Poncela et al., 2008), but with the addition, in 
the case of attrition implementations, of a tournament selec- 
tion step that removes nodes from the network. We here give 
a full description of the approach for completeness. 

The models consist of a network (i.e. graph) with agents 
situated at the nodes. Edges between nodes represent inter- 
actions between agents. Interactions are behaviours between 
agents playing the one-shot prisoner’s dilemma game. These 
behaviours are encoded by a ‘strategy’ variable which takes 
one of two values: cooperate or defect. The game is played 
in a round robin fashion, with each agent playing its strat- 
egy against all its connected neighbours, in turn. Each agent 
thus accumulates a fitness score which is the sum of all the 
individual game payoffs. 

Within an evolutionary simulation, starting from a found- 
ing population, this process is repeated over generations. 
The evolutionary process assesses agents at each generation 
on the basis of their fitness score: Fitter agents’ strategies 
remain unchanged; less fit agents are more likely to have 
strategies replaced by those of fitter neighbours. 

The evolutionary preferential attachment (EPA) model 
connects strategy dynamics to network growth: starting 
from a small founding population, newcomer nodes are 
added which preferentially connect to fitter agents within 
the network. Our chronological random attachment (CRA) 
model uses the same founding population structures as EPA 
but adds newcomer nodes to randomly selected existing 
nodes. 

Attrition implementations of both models add a further 
component which repeatedly prunes the network: When- 
ever the population reaches a maximum size, a specified 
percentage of nodes in the network are removed, on the 
basis of least fitness, after which the network grows again. 

Outline of the evolutionary process. Unless stated other- 
wise in the text, the general outline of the evolutionary pro- 
cess we use is described, for one generation, as follows: 

1. Play prisoner's dilemma : Each agent plays one-shot pris- 


oner’s dilemma with all neighbours and achieves a fitness 
score that is the sum of all the payoffs. 

2. Update strategies : Those strategies that achieve low 
scores are replaced on a probabilistic basis by compari- 
son with the strategies of randomly selected neighbours. 

3. Grow network : A specified number of new nodes are 
added to the network, connecting to m distinct existing 
nodes via m edges using either EPA or CRA. 

4. Remove nodes (only in the case of attrition models ): If 
the network has reached maximum size, it is pruned by a 
tournament selection process that removes less fit agents. 

In the following, we provide more detail on the specifics of 
each of the four steps: 

Play prisoner’s dilemma. We use the single parameter rep- 
resentation of the one-shot prisoner’s dilemma as formulated 
in (Nowak and May, 1992). In this form (the ‘weak’ pris- 
oner’s dilemma), payoff values for the actions, referred to as 
T, R, P and S , become b, 1,0 and 0 (see Figure 2). The b 
parameter represents the ‘temptation to defect’ and is set at 
a value greater than 1 for the dilemma to exist. 

From the accumulated prisoner’s dilemma interactions, 
each agent achieves a fitness score as follows: 

ki 

fi ^ ^ ^i,j "> (2) 

3 = 1 

where ki is the number of neighbours that node i has, j rep- 
resents a connected neighbour and tt jj represents the payoff 
achieved by node i from playing prisoner’s dilemma with 
node j. 


Player Y 



Figure 2: Payoff matrix for weak prisoner’s dilemma. 

Update strategies. Each node i selects a neighbour j at ran- 
dom. If the fitness of node i, fi is greater or equal to the 
neighbour’s fitness fj , then V s strategy is unchanged. If the 
fitness of node i, f is less than the neighbour’s fitness, fj , 
then r s strategy is replaced by a copy of the neighbour f s 
strategy, according to a probability proportional to the differ- 
ence between their fitness values. Thus poor scoring nodes 
have their strategies displaced by the strategies of more suc- 
cessful neighbours. 
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More precisely, at generation t , if fi(t) > fj(t ) then V s 
strategy remains unchanged. If /^(t) < fj(t ) then fs strat- 
egy is replaced with that of the neighbour j with the follow- 
ing probability: 


p . = fjit) - fi(t) f3) 

1 b.max[ki(t),kj(t)Y 

where ki and kj are degrees of node i and its neighbour 
j respectively. The purpose of the denominator is to nor- 
malise the difference between the two nodes. The expression 
b.max[ki(t), kj(t)\ represents the largest achievable fitness 
difference between the two nodes given their respective de- 
grees. 

Grow network. New nodes, with randomly allocated strate- 
gies, are added to achieve a total of 10 at each generation. 
The probability that an existing node i receives one of the m 
new edges was shown in Equation 1. Each new node uses 
m edges to connect to existing nodes. In all our simulations, 
we use m- 2 edges. Duplicate edges and self-edges are not 
allowed. 

Given that in our model each new node extends m = 2 
new edges, and multiple edges are not allowed, N is there- 
fore determined without replacement. The parameter e G 
[0, 1) is used to adjust selection pressure. For all of our sim- 
ulations e = 0.99, hence focusing our model on selection 
occurring directly as a result of the preferential attachment 
process. 

In CRA implementations, new nodes connect to existing 
nodes randomly. The probability that an existing node i re- 
ceives one of the m new edges becomes simply: 


m = 


i 

WY 


(4) 


Remove nodes (in the case of attrition models). On 
achieving a specified size, the network is pruned by a 
percentage X. This is achieved by tournament selection 
using a tournament size equivalent to 1% of the population. 
The tournament members are selected randomly from the 
population. The tournament member having the least fitness 
is the ‘winner’. The remaining nodes are returned to the 
population. By this method, a shortlist of X% nodes is 
established for removal from the network. All edges from 
deleted nodes are removed from the network. Any nodes 
that become disconnected from the network as a result of 
this process are also deleted. (Failure to do this would result 
in small numbers of single, disconnected, non-playing 
nodes, having static strategies, whose zero fitness values 
would result in continual isolation from the network.) 
When there are multiple nodes of equivalent low fitness 
value, the selection is effectively random (on the basis that 
the members were originally picked from the population 
randomly). Where X = 0, no attrition occurs. 


General simulation conditions. We investigated networks 
grown from an initial complete network with No = 3 agents 
at generation to- Founding populations were either entirely 
cooperators or entirely defectors. Networks were grown to 
a maximum size of N = 1000 nodes with an overall aver- 
age degree of approximately k = 4 . Simulations were run 
until 2000 generations. The ‘fraction of cooperators’ values 
we use (denoted by (c)) are means, averaged over the last 
20 generations of each simulation, in order to compensate 
for variability that might occur if just using final generation 
values. Each simulation consisted of 10 replicates. We used 
X = 2.5% for all simulations. 

Results 

We compared the effects of non-attrition vs. attrition (‘+’) 
implementations of two models: i) chronological random 
attachment (CRA and CRA+), and ii) evolutionary prefer- 
ential attachment (EPA and EPA+). 

How do preferential and random attachment affect the 
models? In Figure 3 we show profiles of final levels of co- 
operation, ( c ) vs. temptation to defect, b for the four im- 
plementations. We note that whilst the preferential attach- 
ment mechanism appeared (on the basis of log-log linear- 
ity) to result in scale-free networks for those values of b 
where cooperation is supported, it is hard in the light of 
these results to argue that such scale-free networks necessar- 
ily achieve higher levels of cooperation than those formed 
by random node addition (which have exponential degree 
distributions): Examining non-attrition implementations of 
the models (solid lines), we see that in the case of networks 
grown from cooperative founders, EPA results in higher lev- 
els of cooperation than CRA. However, the same cannot be 
said for populations grown from defectors where random at- 
tachment results in higher levels of cooperation for values of 
b < 1.3. Why does random attachment benefit cooperation 
in defector-founded networks? 

We attempt to answer this using Figure 4 where we il- 
lustrate early node attachment to cooperator- and defector- 
founded populations. In Figure 4a, the three coopera- 
tor founders have their scores reinforced by their intercon- 
nections (shown with bold lines). Added nodes (dashed 
lines) differ in their scores by a factor of b depending on 
whether they are cooperator or defector. Nodes added to 
a cooperator-founded network will initially tend to have 
scores (= m or m * b) relatively similar to the founder nodes 
(= 2 or 3), with precise values dependent on b. Figure 4b il- 
lustrates that self- similarity within the founder network does 
not benefit defectors in the same way that is seen for coop- 
erators (D-D interactions results in payoffs of zero for both 
individuals). Whilst this seems to be a weakness, defector- 
founded networks have an alternative advantage: the ad- 
dition of new nodes which are cooperators increases the 
founders’ scores, whilst the newly added cooperators score 
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a) Cooperator-founded networks 



Temptation to defect ( b ) 


b) Defector-founded networks 



Temptation to defect ( b ) 


Figure 3: The effect of network model on the relationship 
between temptation to defect and cooperation. Each line is 
the average of 10 replicate simulations. Simulations featured 
1000 nodes and were run for 2000 generations. Non- attrition 
models achieved fixed network structure after 100 genera- 
tions beyond which strategy updating continued alone. At- 
trition implementations (EPA+ & CRA+) are represented 
with dashed lines. 


zero. Added defectors score zero and only add to the mass 
of defectors present. In summary, nodes initially added to a 
defector-founded network score zero, regardless of strategy. 

The interactions within these networks are complex and 
subject to random events. Outcomes are not assured, how- 
ever we see that for defector-founded networks , relative 
score differences will create a high scoring founder network 
with newcomers unable to score. Whereas in a cooperator- 
founded network, scores will be relatively similar between 
newcomers and existing nodes, in defector-founded net- 
works, we see a disparity in scores which causes an initial 
bias against cooperation. Cooperators in this situation are 
likely to be converted to defectors. Preferential attachment, 
by definition, drives new nodes to connect to the higher scor- 
ing founder members. It therefore promotes the disparity in 
scores and reduces the likelihood of new nodes attaching to 
non-founders, although it does not eliminate the possibility. 
(The bias against cooperation that we have described can be 
overcome in the less probable situation where new coopera- 
tor nodes connect to other cooperator nodes rather than the 
initial defector founders.) 

We now refocus on the initial question of why CRA is able 
to support cooperation from defector-founded networks to a 


a) Cooperator-founded network 



b) Defector-founded network 



Figure 4: Initial interactions between founder networks and 
added nodes for a) cooperator- and b) defector-founded net- 
works. Blue circles represent cooperators. Red triangles 
represent defectors. Interaction payoffs are shown along 
edges. Cumulative scores are shown within nodes. Founder 
networks are shown in bold. 


greater extent than EPA. In CRA, by definition, new nodes 
are connected randomly. Unlike EPA, high scoring defector- 
founder networks have no enhanced ability to preferentially 
attract newly added cooperators (and then convert them to 
defectors). Without this ‘pull’ of new node connections to 
the defector founders, alternative interconnected groups can 
form, which would be more likely to support cooperation. 

We note, in terms of asymptotic outcomes for CRA 
networks, that given random attachment of new nodes, the 
greater the number of nodes in the network the smaller is 
the influence of the founders. This situation is clearly very 
different to EPA where early nodes are likely to develop 
into influential hubs. Specifically for EPA simulations, 
in the case where defectors found a population, we see 
the interesting result that the “rich get richer” effect is 
detrimental to the interests of cooperators. 

How does attrition change outcomes for these models? 

We see from Figure 3 that when the network models in- 
corporate repeated attrition of least fit members (see dashed 
lines) cooperation is promoted, regardless of founder popu- 
lation strategy type. Attrition increases cooperation for both 
network formation models and reduces dependence on ini- 
tial conditions. In direct comparisons, EPA with attrition 
achieves higher levels of cooperation than CRA with attri- 
tion. 

In the case of EPA, we know that the network structure 
becomes fixed (by generation 100 in our simulations), and 
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any increase in cooperation thereafter is due to strategy up- 
dating. When attrition is added to the model, cooperation 
increases, implying that the early fixation of network struc- 
ture limits achievable levels of cooperation. The attrition 
model effectively removes this limit and allows the network 
to continually restructure simultaneously with strategy re- 
distribution. Specifically, it has been postulated in (Miller 
and Knowles, 2014) that random events during the earliest 
stages of a network’s formation can have long-term conse- 
quences for cooperation. We have illustrated one example 
of how such effects may arise in Figure 4. Given structural 
fixation, such consequences are ‘locked-in’ . Attrition allows 
for some opportunity to ‘unlock’ the structure. 

More generally, for both CRA and EPA models, attrition 
targets low fitness nodes. We can estimate some informa- 
tion about the type of strategies and the connectivity of such 
low fitness nodes. They are likely to be: i) defectors amidst 
a ‘sea’ of other defector nodes (D-D payoffs are 0, 0), or 
ii) marginalised defectors with degree k = 1 (‘terminal 
nodes’), connected to one other defector. We note that low 
degree cooperators connected to defectors are unlikely to be 
evolutionarily stable: their strategies would be displaced by 
defection. 

It seems that attrition, by focusing on least fit members 
of the population, eliminates defector occupied nodes. 
Replacement strategies however will then be either cooper- 
ators or defectors with equal probability, and the nodes they 
occupy may also reattach to more opportune positions in 
the network. 

Does attrition change the topology of the CRA networks? 

We show in Figure 5 that CRA+attrition does not result in 
a different type of degree distribution to CRA: there is no 
increase in the range of degree values. If anything, for very 
high values of b , the opposite is true: heterogeneity of degree 
is reduced for the attrition networks. The reduced frequency 
of higher degree nodes is explained by the fact that for high 
values of b the simulation will be entirely overrun by defec- 
tors so most agents will achieve scores of zero, regardless of 
degree. Given the uniformity of fitness values presented by 
this scenario, attrition becomes a random process rather than 
specifically being biased towards low fitness. Note that the 
presence of nodes of degree k = 1 in the Figure is an arte- 
fact caused by the attrition process (deletion of some nodes 
occasionally leaves other residual nodes of degree k = 1 in 
the network). 


Conclusions 

We have demonstrated a model, featuring network growth 
by a random process, which supports network-reciprocal co- 
operation. The key to cooperation in our model is the mech- 
anism of assortativity which allows agents in the simulation 
to capitalise on the exponential degree distribution of the 
network such that cooperators can form groups which serve 


a) Cooperator-founded networks 
CRA 



k 


b) Defector-founded networks 
CRA 


CRA+ 



1 10 100 
k 


CRA+ 


1000 


b= 1.3 


6 = 3.1 



Figure 5: Degree distributions for networks formed using 
CRA vs. CRA+attrition for low and high temptation to de- 
fect ( b ) values, a) shows results for networks grown from 
cooperator founders and b) for defector founders. Observed 
range of degree values is shown within each plot. 


to elevate the rewards available to them. Assortativity is pro- 
moted by the evolutionary attrition process included within 
our model whereby less fit nodes are deleted. 

We find that our model of chronological random attach- 
ment with fitness-based attrition (CRA+), supports levels of 
cooperation equivalent to or greater than an existing coevo- 
lutionary method based on preferential attachment (EPA). 
Our model does not require that agents have memory or 
higher cognitive abilities and it supports cooperation, re- 
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gardless of the behaviours initially present amongst the 
founding members of the population. Importantly, the model 
supports cooperation without the requirement for agents to 
have any form of global knowledge regarding either the net- 
work or other members of the population. Given random 
linking of new nodes, there is also no requirement to explain 
a mechanism for preferential attachment. 

Our minimal model points to a possible general expla- 
nation applicable to the emergence of cooperation in net- 
works of primitive individuals. The requirements are that 
new nodes are added over time to an existing network, and 
that cooperative behaviours which increase the fitness of in- 
dividuals have a tendency to persist over less beneficial be- 
haviours — the latter being eliminated by evolutionary se- 
lection. 

We have found in comparing these models of network 
growth that network-reciprocal cooperation can exist with- 
out the level of degree heterogeneity associated with scale- 
free structure. Such findings at first glance appear some- 
what at odds with the prevailing consensus that increasing 
heterogeneity promotes cooperation; however by explicitly 
considering the benefits to cooperation offered by the com- 
bined effects of heterogeneity and assortativity, we can shed 
a different light on our results. Whilst our model clearly in- 
troduces only a very limited form of heterogeneity in terms 
of the network structure, our findings allow for the possi- 
bility that, with regards to cooperation, it is more benefi- 
cial that cooperators can maximise a non-homogeneous self- 
assortative strategy distribution, than the network structure 
itself be highly heterogeneous. 
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Abstract 

It has been shown recently (Shalygo, 2014) that stationary and 
dynamic patterns can arise in the proposed one-component 
model of the analog (continuous state) kinetic automaton, or 
kinon for short, defined as a reflexive dynamical system with 
active transport. This paper presents extensions of the model, 
which increase further its complexity and tunability, and shows 
that the extended kinon model can produce spatio-temporal 
patterns pertaining not only to pattern formation but also to 
morphogenesis in real physical and biological systems. The 
possible applicability of the model to morphogenetic 
engineering and swarm robotics is also discussed. 


Introduction 

In his seminal paper on morphogenesis ( Turing, 1952) , Alan 
Turing demonstrated that different spatio-temporal patterns 
can arise due to instability of the homogeneous state in 
reach on-diffusion systems. It has been shown recently 
( Shalygo, 2014 ) that stationary and dynamic patterns can also 
arise in the proposed one-component model of the analog 
(continuous state) kinetic automaton, or kinon for short, 
defined as a reflexive dynamical system with active transport. 
This paper presents extensions of this model, increasing 
further its complexity and tunability. The main aim of this 
paper is to show that anisotropic diffusion, usually regarded as 
anomalous, in fact is quite ubiquitous and can be harnessed in 
morphogenetic engineering and robotics. 

The proposed model stems from a number of existing 
models of complex dynamical systems, and the following in 
particular: 

• Cellular Automata (CA) conceived in 1950's by John von 
Neumann and Stanislaw Ulam. 

• Coupled Map Lattices (CML) proposed in 1985 by 
Kunihiko Kaneko as a paradigm for the study of spatio- 
temporal complexity. 

• Lattice Gas Automata (LGA) introduced in 1986 by Frisch 
et al and Stephen Wolfram independently for the modeling of 
fluid dynamics. 

• Lattice Boltzmann Model (LBM) evolved from LGA and 
attracting growing popularity in Computational Fluid 
Dynamics (CFD) and other fields (Chopard et al, 2002) . 

Nevertheless, a decisive impetus for the kinon model was 
given by Konrad Zuse’s net automaton ( Zuse, 1969) and 
Gordon Pask’s diffusion network (Pask, 1961 ) [Fig. 1 ]. 



a) Zuse’s Net Automaton 



b) Pask’s Diffusion Network 


Fig.l Dynamic systems with active transport 

The central idea behind these networks is that nodes of the 
network are connected reciprocally with the lines that have 
not only transport but also storage functions. This is in sharp 
contrast to the conventional view on network links as passive 
elements. None of the existing models can be applied to 
Pask’s diffusion networks; therefore, a new generation of 
topology and state space invariant models with active links is 
needed. The basic kinon model, introduced in the previous 
paper and outlined in the next paragraph, is a trial step in this 
direction. 


Background 

The majority of the existing models are discrete time 
networks, in which values assigned to nodes and representing 
their current state are updated synchronously by some 
transformation. According to the type of transformation, they 
can be divided in two main groups: functional and relational. 

Functional transformation maps a set of input values onto a 
single (scalar) output value - a new state of the node, which is 
relayed or fanned out to all output links. Formally, functional 
transformation is a many-to-one map F: Q k+1 —> Q, where Q 
is a set of states of the node and its k neighbors [Fig.2a]. 

Relational transformation maps a set of input values onto a 
set (vector) of output values of the same dimension, therefore 
it is homomorphism or a structure preserving (one-to-one) 
map of the form R: Q > k+1 —> Q k+1 [Fig.2b]. 




Fig.2 Feynman diagrams of state transformation 
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The difference stems from different model structures. In 
functional models, the state of a cell is represented by a scalar 
value q 0 [Fig.3a]. In relational models, it is a vector 
{qo,qi—qk} associating the first component with a cell and the 
other ones with its k neighbors [Fig.3b]. Contrary to 
functional models, the value q 0 is not observable to the 
neighbors of the cell. The values qi...q k represent the feedback 
(observables) of the cell and reside in the links responsible 
both for information propagation and storage. It implies the 
dualism of relational models, reincarnating as autonomous 
cells during collision or autonomous links during propagation. 


a] 

Fig.3 Structure of functional (a) and relational (b) models 

Similar to LGA and LBM, the kinon model is relational 
and quantity conservative , because it was designed to be able 
to simulate real physical phenomena. CA, CML, Random 
Boolean Networks, Artificial Neural Networks, etc. are 
functional and non-conservative in general. 

The kinetic automaton can be viewed as the generalization 
of LBM, which is not restricted to the Boltzmann equation 
and a regular grid. The key element of the model, making its 
properties and dynamics different from LBM, is a collision 
step which was transformed into a 3 -step operator (Encoding- 
Modulation-Decoding) called Conservative Rank Transform 
(CRT). In this method, not quantities as such but their relative 
values (ranks) are transformed (modulated), and the total 
quantity does not change after transformation. 




The model represented in Fig.4 was elaborated with having in 
mind Rosen’s Modeling Relation ( Rosen, 1991) as well as 
Kauffman’s autonomous agent doing its own work-constraint 
cycle (Kauffman, 2000) . 


Encoder 



Fig.4 Kinon State-Transition Structure 


Formally, a kinon is a 9-tuple (1, R, R, O, S, P, s, M, <5) , where : 

I - vector of absolute 91 + input values (f ... If) (inflow), 

R - vector of relative [0,1] input values (R 0 , Ri-.-Rf) (ranks), 

R - vector of relative [0,1] output values (R 0 , R h .. R k ) (rates), 
O - vector of absolute 91 + output values (Oj ...O k ) (outflow), 

S - two-vector of absolute 91 + values (Si, S () ) (storage), 

P - propagation operator P: O — > I (propagator) , 
s - encoding operator s: (I, S Q ) — > (R, S) (encoder), 

M- modulation operator M: R — > R (modulator), 

S - decoding operator 3: (R, $)— > (O, S Q ) (decoder). 

Encoding (£) is a composition of gathering (A) and scaling 
(ip) operators: £ = ip o A. Similarly, decoding (b) is composed 
of rescaling (rj) and scattering (6) operators: 8 = 6 o rj. 

Schematically, the kinon internal structure can be 
represented in more detail by the diagram in Fig.5: 
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Since all operators are relational transformations or 
morphisms, the kinon model is very congenial to category 
theory and categorical system theory ( Louie, 1983) in 
particular; thus the categorical meta-language and notation fit 
the structure and functioning of kinetic automata quite 
naturally. The categorical diagram in Fig.6 gives a compact 
representation of the algorithm of the basic kinon model and 
clearly shows the usage of storage in encoding and decoding 
and a pivotal role of the input storage Si during these steps. 
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Fig.6 Categorical diagram of the basic kinon model 


An isolated kinon, in which respective input and output 
buffers are looped, is possible but the collective behavior of 
kinons organized in a network is far more interesting. 
Formally, a kinon network is a balanced digraph , i.e. a 
directed graph in which the in-degree and out-degree of every 
vertex t n, representing one kinon, are equal: d + (vi) = dr(vi). A 
balanced digraph is said to be regular if all nodes have the 
same in-degree and out-degree. Zuse’s net automaton and 
Pask’s diffusion network, shown in Fig.l, exemplify regular 
and irregular kinon networks. Regular kinon networks, 
considered further, can be described by a node degree d and 
lattice width w (or a number of nodes N). 


Motivation for the model extension 

It was shown in the previous paper that the relational 
approach and innate tunability of the model, i.e. the ability to 
be controlled by a smooth variation of one or more real- 
valued parameters, dramatically increase the complexity of its 
behaviour in comparison to continuous cellular automata. 
Nevertheless, the only tunable block in the basic model is the 
modulator, while other blocks are firmly hardwired. Encoding 
and decoding blocks, performing trivial but very important 
transformations, also can be made tunable via the elaboration 
of their circuitry, and these enhancements may have crucial 
consequences for the model’s dynamics. 

According to Robert Rosen, encoding is closely related to 
the problem of measurement and can be stated by the 
following propositions ( Rosen, 1978 ): 

• The only meaningful physical events which occur in the 
world are represented by the evaluation of observables on 
states. 

• Every observable can be regarded as a mapping (or 
encoding) from states to real numbers. 

This view is in line with the approach to measurement of 
the American psychophysicist Stanley Stevens who defined 


measurement as “the assignment of numerals to objects 
according to a rule ” ( Stevens, 1946 ). Initially, he identified 
four levels of measurement defined by groups of scale 
invariant mathematical transformations: nominal , ordinal , 
interval and ratio , but later added another scale type, log- 
interval ( Stevens, 1959 ). However, this list is not complete 
and ratio is not the ultimate level of measurement. The ratio 
scale has one fixed point (‘zero’) and the choice of the value 
of ‘one’ is essentially arbitrary. An absolute level of 
measurement can be obtained if the value of ‘one’ is also 
fixed. The most apparent example of the absolute scale is 
probability, where the axioms fix the meaning of ‘zero’ and 
‘one’ simultaneously. 

The kinon model was derived from the LBM model based 
on statistical mechanics; nevertheless, it is fully deterministic. 
It equates the value of ‘one’ to the total amount of storage and 
inflow in the kinon, but it is invariant only during the current 
cycle; therefore a scaling step of encoding is related to a ratio 
scale. On the other hand, a scaling block transforms absolute 
(raw) input values corresponding to a nominal scale. The 
usage of other scales or evaluation methods in encoding may 
contribute to the overall complexity of the modeFs behaviour. 

For that purpose, additional structural elements 
corresponding to electronic analog filters can be added to the 
encoder, which will process raw input values (observables) 
before scaling. Such filter can be treated as a meter evaluating 
input values via a nonlinear map, e.g. logarithmic or other 
function with a domain and codomain in J# + . It will be a direct 
implementation of the Rosen’s treatment of measurement as 
‘a mapping from states to real numbers or formally f: S —>fR. 

Another interesting option is the usage of a low-pass filter 
with memory known as a leaky integrator. A physical 
example of a leaky integrator is a bucket of water with a hole 
in the bottom. The rate of leakage is proportional to the depth 
of water depending on the difference between input and 
“leak” rates (hence the name). A very simple discrete time 
implementation of a leaky integrator is shown in Fig.7, where 
“7” stands for an input and “A” for a potential, which depends 
on the output in the previous time step and plays the role of 
water in a leaky bucket or short-term memory, which fades 
without reinforcement. This is akin to a moving average but 
does not require data buffering, which is very costly in 
computational and memory usage terms. 



A =I + A 
A =AA' 
0 <A< 1 


Fig.7 Discrete time leaky integrator (k-filter) 


Leaky integrators find their use in the neural and cognitive 
modeling (Graben et al, 2008) and the modeling of systems 
with anticipation property ( Makarenko et al, 2007) . An 
anticipatory system is a system that contains an internal 
predictive model of itself and its environment, which allows it 
to change the current instant state in accordance with the 
model’s predictions pertaining to a later instant ( Rosen, 1985) . 
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A leaky integrator is, perhaps, the simplest model capable 
of predicting the future state of a system and the easiest way 
to introduce a field approach in the kinon model. It can be 
implemented by linking additional variables to input buffers 
and storage, which will represent the channel potentials and 
play the role of local curvature or space. In this case, 
potentials will be influenced by input flow and, in their turn, 
influence output flow, representing matter. This is analogous 
to the famous quote by John Wheeler: “ Matter tells space 
how to curve and curved space tells matter where to move 

The usage of cut-off (threshold) filters for the elimination of 
unwanted marginal values or simulation of surface tension 
would be also beneficial for the overall model nonlinearity. 

Extended model 

A gathering block of the encoder was augmented by the 
embedding of A-filters in all input and storage channels. They 
are leaky integrators with a common tunable real-valued 
control parameter A in a unit range, representing a memory 
“leak” rate. A scaling block was enhanced by the incorporating 
of ^-filters which transform input absolute values via a 
nonlinear function. The nonlinearity is vital here because 
modulation is scale invariant. This operation is similar to 
gamma-correction used in image processing for the 
adjustment of pixel intensity values according to human visual 
perception. The letter ip is frequently used as a symbol of 
psychology and perception, so it was chosen for the name of 
the filter. The introduced filters are shown in Fig. 8 and 
highlighted by a peach color. 


Encoder 



Fig. 8 Schematic of the tunable encoder 

Similarly, a decoding module, consisting of the rescaler and 
scatterer, was enhanced by adding two new kinds of analog 
filters shown in Fig. 9. #- filters truncate rescaled absolute 
output values below a threshold before scattering them into 
output buffers. They are tuned by a common real- valued 
control parameter 6 in the range [0, 0], where 0 is much less 
than the total quantity of the network. It can be treated as the 
simplistic simulation of fluid cohesion due to surface tension. 

Another novel filter, shown in Fig. 10 in more detail, is 
analogous to A-filter, i.e. a leaky integrator, but is a little 
different. Similar to a conventional leaky integrator, it 
integrates values obtained on different time steps, but in this 


Decoder 



Fig.9 Schematic of the tunable decoder 


case, both time steps take place during the same cycle. A 
tunable parameter rj defines here not a storage Teak’ rate but a 
share of the input storage value not participating in 
distribution (decoding) and remaining in the storage. In 
medicine, a small passage which allows movement of fluid 
from one part of the body to another is called a shunt, so a 
shunting integrator is a more proper name for such a filter. It 
can be treated as the simplistic simulation of fluid viscosity, a 
quantitative measure of fluid resistance to flow drag, generally 
denoted by 17. Its influence is similar to damping in 
mechanical systems, although it is not based on energy loss, 
so a damper might be another “telling” name for the 17 -filter. 


Decoder 



Fig. 10 Shunting integrator (rj-filter) 


All introduced filters, denoted as fx^^fj and f 09 with new 
variables corresponding to channel potentials (A, A ’), their 
measurements (percepts) (Y, S w ) and fractions of input storage 
(S v , Sf) can be succinctly represented by the following 
categorical diagram of the extended kinon model [Fig. 11], 
which represents the full algorithm of the kinon model. All 
alterations and additions against the categorical diagram of the 
basic kinon model [Fig. 6] are shown in a red color. 



R Ti = P[0)®So = I®S 0 

A'= Ti ©yl = (/ © So] + [At® As) = At ®A S ' 
A=fx [A') = fx (Ai' © As') — Ai © As 
V=f l p[A')=f l p[Ai’®As') = Vi® Vs 
T 2 = V © S 0 = [Vi © Vs) © Stp 
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M R = M[R) = Ri® R s 
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Ss = Si © Sij = [Si - St]) 

T3 = R © Ss = [Ri © Rs) © Ss 
T4 = fe [Ri *Ss / ) © Ss = 0 © Ss 
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R So = S (So © 5,) 


Fig.l 1 Categorical diagram of the extended kinon model 
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Results 

All results presented farther are obtained using the simplest 
kinetic map: y - Max[0, (1-kx)]. It was demonstrated in the 
previous paper that this map, despite its simplicity, exhibits 
highly complex behaviour with phase transitions. It has a 
single real-valued control parameter k , which substantially 
simplifies the description of the parameter space and clarifies 
the influence of other parameters on the morphology of 
generated patterns. 

Since this paper is aimed to show the applicability of the 
kinon model to morphogenesis, the evolution of the lcinon 
network always starts from a ‘singularity’ state, corresponding 
to a zygote state in biological morphogenesis. It means that 
only one kinon has a non-zero storage equal to the total 
quantity (energy) of the network. This value is set to 20 000 
for a 200 x 200 square grid, which is equivalent to 0.5 average 
value per a kinon visualized as a grey color in a greyscale 
image. It never changes during the evolution of the kinon 
network because quantity conservation is a staple feature of 
the model. 

Apart from a kinetic map parameter k in the basic model, the 
extended model has a set of additional parameters {X, ip, r\ t 6} 
controlling the introduced filters. The paremeters X, r\, 6 are 
real-valued non-negative numbers equal to a zero by default, 
while ip is a function with characteristic parameters. The latter 
parameter is equal to the identity map id: y=x if another is not 
specified. 

It is not surprising that the most significant parameter is X 
because it controls internal potentials relating to kinon 
‘memory’ or ‘anticipation’ property. Just two parameters, k 
and X=l, are sufficient for the appearance of circular or square 
waves not observed in the basic model. The increment of the 
parameter k results in the change of the shape and length of 
the wave and the speed of its final fission into four solitons 
[Fig-12]: 



Fig. 12 Two-dimensional kinetic waves (2=7) 

The adjustment of scattering ^-filters, which can be related 
to the change of surface tension, induces the appearance and 
development of manifold shapes. Using the same parameters k 
and X as above and the parameter 6=2 , one can obtain 
dynamical patterns reminding the embryonic development of 
a ‘tetrapod star fish’ or a growth of a four-fold crystal 
[Fig. 13]. The increments of the parameter k result here in the 
dramatic changes of the final morphology of the creature. 



In all these examples, development starts from a single cell 
and goes through the stages which can be related to the 
oocyte, blastula, gastrulation and organogenesis stages in real 
biological morphogenesis. Due to the parameter 6, the 
developmental process finally stops at the state of a stable 
kinetic equilibrium corresponding to a mature fall-fledged 
stage or stasis, which will be examined in the next paragraph 
in more detail. 

For brevity, farther demonstrations will show only the final 
stable state accompanied by a drawing of contour lines 
(isolines) after every 20 time steps (cycles). The results shown 
in Fig. 14 demonstrate the influence of 77 -filter on the size and 
shape. According to a ‘damping’ nature of the 77 -filter, the 
final shape becomes more and more compact after the 
increment of this parameter. 



r/=0 ri=0.1 ri=0.2 71=0.3 71=0.4 ti=0.5 


Fig.14 7i-pattems ( k=3 X=0.5 0=1 ] 

The influence of 0-filter, which is closely related to the 
earlier discussed measurement problem and perception, 
cannot be so easily estimated. Similar to a kinetic map, it is a 
functor rather than a function, i.e. it maps functions but not 
values. The outcomes of the application of some 0-filters 
under the same other parameters are shown in Fig. 15. 


MX X XX 



y=x fx \[x log 2 x + 1 log 4 x + 1 arctg x 


Fig.15 ip-patterns (k=3 X=1 6=1.5 rf=0.1) 

It is evident that this filter affects not only the size but also 
the morphology of the resultant shape. Due to increasing 
nonlinearity of the function, the growing nucleus develops a 
branching structure that becomes more stretched and pointed. 
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The shown patterns were obtained using a square grid with 
four nearest orthogonal neighbors, i.e. a four-degree (d4) 
network. They have a distinct four-fold symmetry imposed 
by the underlying grid but preferential directions are aligned 
along the diagonals of the axes. This counter-intuitive 
phenomenon is related to the kinetic fission demonstrated in 
Fig. 12, but is yet unexplained and needs further investigation. 

The kinon model is topology invariant and allows arbitrary 
network structure including meshes and random networks. 
A d4 network was chosen only for the ease of computation 
and visualization. A square grid with eight nearest neighbors 
(< d8 ) requires extra computation per a cycle but is also readily 
visualized by a greyscale image. 

Fig. 16 demonstrates ^/-patterns in a d8 network. The main 
difference from the previous experiment is the change of the 
preferred growth directions from diagonal to orthogonal. 
Besides, some new features of the body plan have appeared. 
Branches now may have not only pointed tips but also cleft 
and undulating ones. 



x Vx Ifx log 2 x + 1 log 4 x + 1 arctg x 


Fig.16 d8 yz-patterns (k=8 1=0.8 0=0.3 rj=0.4) 

The increased network connectivity makes kinon dynamics 
less predictable and parameter changes usually affect both the 
size and shape. Fig. 17 demonstrates the susceptibility of the 
shape to minor variations of a single parameter, which 
indicates possible amenability of the extended kinon model to 
genetic and other evolutionary algorithms. 



k=8 

Fig. 17 Kinetic “metamorphosis” (d=8 1=1 0=0.6) 

The collections of some characteristic kinon morphogenetic 
patterns obtained using d4 and d8 grids are shown in Fig. 18. 


XIXIXI* 

XI4 





* 


Fig. 18 Panopticon of d4 (left) and d8 (right) kinon creatures 


Speaking about a network structure, it is essential to define 
its boundary conditions. In practice, one cannot deal with an 
infinite lattice, so a common approach is to assume periodic 
(or cyclic) boundary conditions, i.e. to embed a lattice in a 
torus. However for morphogenetic studies, a better solution is 
the correct choice of the grid size and model parameters 
sufficient for a full-fledged state. Another option is the 
imposing of artificial boundaries (borders) on the network for 
the study of bounded growth. Due to topological invariance, 
the kinon model allows simple implementation of boundary 
conditions by the permanent elimination of respective links in 
the boundary kinons. The examples of bounded growth with 
different borders are shown in Fig. 19. 


xx#* * 



Fig. 19 Bounded growth (d=4 k=6 1=0.8 0=0.4 rj=0.5) 


Macrodynamic analysis 


The total quantity of the kinetic network, which can be 
considered as energy or mass, is always the same because the 
model is conservative by definition. However, the total 
amount of all kinon output buffers (related to external or 
kinetic energy) and the total amount of kinon storage (related 
to internal or potential energy) interchangeably fluctuate. This 
feature can be used in the quantitative analysis of the kinon 
network macrodynamics. 

The simplest macrodynamic index termed as an exchange 
rate K e , is the ratio of the total value of all kinon output 
buffers to the total quantity of the network. It also can be 
interpreted as the ratio of the kinetic energy to the total energy 
of the network and is calculated as follows [Eq.l]: 


K e = 


n 


E [0, 1], 


( 1 ) 


where: n - the number of kinons in the network; 

k - the number of neighbors of the i h - kinon; 
Oij - the /^-output buffer value of the fMcinon; 
Q - the total quantity of the network. 


Another macrodynamic index, also having a unit range and 
termed as a turnover rate K t , is a half of the ratio of the 
absolute change of all kinon buffers during the current cycle 
to the total quantity of the network [Eq.2]: 


Kt = 


£? = 1 (|ASi|+^ = 1 |Agjj|) 

2/2 


e [0, l], 


( 2 ) 


where: A Eij - the difference of respective exchange buffers 
(Iij - Oij ) of the z'^-kinon; 

A Si - the change of the i th -kinon storage. 
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Even such simple macrodynamic indices can tell a lot about 
the current state and dynamics of the whole network [Fig.20]: 



# *» a m i m » m m a m o a 

[c] (d) 


Fig.20 Macrodynamics of one-dimensional kinon networks 


The first rows in these examples show the kinetic maps and 
visual images of the dynamics of one-dimensional kinon 
networks, which initial and ending states are represented by 
histograms in the left below. The plots below images 
represent the dynamics of exchange rates Ke and turnover 
rates Kt depicted in red and blue colors respectively. 

Fig.20a shows the dynamics in a chaotic state, while 
fig.20b demonstrates the transition from a nearly equilibrium 
state to a stable non-uniform state. Both examples start from 
the same initial state but show totally different behaviour. 
Despite the final visual stasis in the latter figure, both indices 
attain a constant non-zero value. It means that the kinon 
network reached a coherent dynamic state, which can be 
related to Nash equilibrium in game theory. Fig.20c displays 
an almost still picture after the collision of solitons, sharply 
contrasting to the behaviour of both indices, oscillating in a 
nearly full range. Fig.20d illustrates the behaviour of these 
indices during the fission of the bell-shaped expanding wave 
in two solitons and their subsequent collisions. 

Macrodynamics of some characteristic morphogenetic 
patterns is represented in Fig.21. The green line marks the 
beginning of stasis and the orange line marks the time step 
when dendrite tips hit the border. 



Fig.21 Kinetic macrodynamics of morphogenesis 


These indices supplement visual representation of the kinon 
network dynamics and are indispensable in cases when 
visualization is intractable or the automation of parameter 
space exploration is needed, e.g. for the search of viable stable 
shapes. All demonstrated morphogenetic examples come to a 
matured full-fledged stable state (stasis) in which both 
macrodynamic indices reach a zero value. 

Discussion 

The shown results demonstrate that the extended model, 
employing only trivial math, is capable of producing complex 
patterns, some of which resemble crystal dendrites. Dendritic 
crystal growth is very common and may be illustrated by 
snowflake formation and frost patterns on a window. In 
metallurgy, a dendrite is a characteristic tree-like structure of 
crystals growing during molten metal solidification. This 
dendritic growth has large consequences in regard to material 
properties. That is why much research has been devoted to the 
simulation of crystal growth, and one of the most employed 
approaches is a phase-field model. Despite the enormous 
progress in computational terms, a phase-field model, based 
on the Ginzburg-Landau equation, still requires quite hard 
computation. The kinon model was not tailored to simulate 
dendritic growth in melts; nevertheless, it captures this 
phenomenon rather closely and generates very similar shapes 
TBarrett et al, 20141 . 

Pattern generation and morphogenesis are not restricted to 
physical and biological systems and may be realized in many 
other contexts. In Robert Rosen’s words: “Morphogenesis, in 
the widest sense, is the generation of pattern and form in a 
population of interacting elements ” He showed that 
morphogenetic techniques can be also applied to human 
settlement patterns and the emergence of cultural 
differentiation in a human population ( Rosen, 1979 ). He 
was, possibly, the first to assert that active transport of 
materials against their diffusion gradients is ubiquitous in 
biology and to show that the coupling of reactions and 
diffusion can result in surprising effects, such as the 

accumulation of population against density gradients. The 

coupling of diffusion with reaction can play the role of 
specific “pumps” moving populations uphill their gradients. 

Moreover, Rosen envisaged the possibility of 

asymptotically stable non-uniform states with just one 

morphogen, rather than two as in Turing’s original paper, 
which was recently rediscovered by the author using a 
different approach. Turing implicitly assumed that each cell 
was homogeneous and isotropic with respect to diffusion in all 
directions. Rosen showed that it is perfectly possible to 
construct a simpler system by removing the assumption of 
diffusional isotropy ( Rosen, 1981 ). 

The kinon model proved to be able to produce complex 
shapes using very simple local interactions by the exchange of 
real-valued numbers, which can be regarded as the quantities 
of the elusive long-sought chemical signal, which Turing 
called a morphogen. A large collective of kinons embodied in 
a robot swarm would gradually aggregate into dendritic or 
more complex structures by the exchange of such morphogen 
with the nearest neighbors. 
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Contrary to another kinetic critical phenomenon called 
difhision-limited aggregation (DLA) ( Witten & Sander, 1981k 
this model generates totally deterministic rather than random 
shapes. The kinon model does not need a global clock, but 
does require local synchronization. Unlike static regular kinon 
networks, considered in this paper, a swarm network topology 
is irregular in a general case and node neighborhoods are 
variable. In order to cope with these circumstances, the 
necessary mechanisms for local interaction and 
synchronization must be added to the propagator. 

All figures demonstrating kinon network states and 
dynamics [Fig. 12-21] were obtained using a framework called 
KinonLab , developed by the author. It is implemented in 
Wolfram Mathematica® and currently supports one- 
dimensional ( d2 ) and two-dimensional regular networks with 
von Neumann ( d4 ) and Moore (d8) neighborhood [Fig.22]. 
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Fig.22 KinonLab screenshot 

The main directions of the ongoing improvement include 
the support of two-dimensional hexagonal (d6) and three- 
dimensional regular grids, and also the development of tools 
for micro-dynamic and comparative analysis. The future 
developments of the framework will be aimed at the study of 
multi-component and arbitrary topology kinon networks. 

Conclusion 

The presented here extended kinon model demonstrates its 
high potential for structural elaboration and the need for 
deeper exploration and validation. The given formal definition 
clarifies some ambiguities of the previous description and 
provides a common language and terminology to facilitate its 
further development. The schematic and categorical diagrams 
of the kinetic automaton not only illustrate its operational 
structure (‘modus operandi’) but also show the directions of 
the possible implementation of the model with analog circuits. 
The proposed macrodynamic indices provide the expressive 
measures for the quantitative analysis of kinon network 
dynamics and parameter space exploration. 

The main aim of this paper is to demonstrate the 
applicability of the model to the problem of morphogenesis. 
The shown results confirm that the extended model is capable 
of producing spatio-temporal patterns pertaining to 
morphogenesis in real physical and biological systems. In 
respect to Artificial Life research, the most promising 
directions of the kinon model application are rapidly emerging 


fields of morphogenetic engineering ( Doursat et al 2013) and 
swarm robotics (Brambilla et al, 2013 ). 
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Abstract 

Environmental factors that determine ecological niches, for 
example natural boundaries formed by mountains, rivers, 
deserts, contribute to the speciation among animals. Similar 
factors have been proposed to be important for the emergence 
of cultural and technical innovations in human populations in 
the pre-state stages of societies. Here we describe a social 
simulation aimed to investigate this issue. The simulation uses 
two environmental features, mountain ridges and the fertility of 
the land. The results show that indeed these environmental 
factors matter for the emergence of successful innovative 
populations. The defenses provided by mountain ridges 
facilitate the emergence of many populations with moderately 
successful innovations. The fertile lands are where the 
populations with the most successful innovations emerge, 
however in most cases these populations can trace their origins 
to innovative populations emerging under the defense of 
mountain ridges. This simulation study provides experimental 
support for the relatively speculative theories about the 
importance of environmental factors for the emergence of 
cultural and technical innovations. 


Introduction 

The emergence of cultural - technical innovations in human 
populations determined the dynamics of locally and globally 
dominant cultures across history (Bouckaert et al, 2012; 
Chiaroni et al, 2008; Diamond and Bellwood, 2003; Mellars, 
2006). The factors that promote the emergence of such 
innovations are not well established and there are several 
theories that aim to explain these events (Diamond, 1997; 
Diamond and Bellwood, 2003; Fukuyama, 2014). In general 
such innovation give a competitive advantage to the 
populations that adopt them in the context of their physical 
and social environment, making these populations grow faster 
than others or have better chance of winning in battles - 
consider for example the emergence of agriculture, the 
domestication of cows and horses, the flexible use of fast light 
cavalry by migratory populations in Europe and Asia in the 
middle ages, or the introduction of cannons in the late middle 
ages in Europe, Asia and North Africa (Diamond and 
Bellwood, 2003; Fukuyama, 2014; Mellars, 2006). 

Considering early human populations some areas of the 
Earth stand out as relatively frequent sources of major waves 
of culturally - technically dominant populations and others 
stand out as the most culturally diverse areas. For example, 
the area between the Altay Mountains and the Fergana Valley 
in Central Asia has been the source of several waves of 
radiation of culturally - technologically dominant populations 


that went on to control, rule and dominate large parts of the 
world - e.g. Mongols, Turkic populations that established 
empires in Western and South Asia and regularly threatened 
or even conquered China (Fukuyama, 2014). Examples of 
high linguistic and cultural diversity include the highlands of 
Papua New Guinea (Reesink et al, 2009) and the Caucasus 
(Bulayeva et al, 2003). 

In the case of animals and plants speciation is driven by the 
emergence of functional innovations that give a competitive 
fitness advantage to individuals having these innovative 
features in the context of some ecological niche (Barraclough 
et al, 1998; Warren et al, 2008). Examples include shrinking 
of size in island populations of animals, ability to access and 
digest new sources of food, or the emergence of the ability to 
glide and fly. In these cases the physical boundaries (e.g. large 
mountains or rivers, deserts) and features of the environment 
(e.g. humidity, aridity, temperature, light conditions) often 
play an important role in the definition of the environmental 
niche where the functional innovations may convey fitness 
advantage (Barraclough et al, 1998). 

It has been proposed that environmental factors, such as 
mountain and rivers barriers, land fertility, presence of disease 
vectors (e.g. mosquitoes, flies), matter for the likelihood of 
emergence of cultural - technical innovations in human 
populations (Fukuyama, 2014). For example, many relatively 
isolated and hard-to-access valleys in highland areas may 
facilitate the maintenance of many separately developing 
populations providing them sufficient protection from 
neighbors to develop and perfect potentially advantageous 
cultural and technical innovations. Or, proximity to fertile 
lowland areas may facilitate the expansion and the 
development of further advantageous innovations in growing 
populations emerging from protected valleys, which already 
have some cultural -technical advantage over other 
neighboring populations. 

However, these theories and proposals rely to a good extent 
on speculations constrained by the available historical and 
archaeological evidence. Naturally, there is relatively little 
objective evidence to confirm these theories. One possible 
approach for gathering more supporting evidence is to build 
simplified simulations of evolution and spreading of human 
populations including the simulation of emergence of cultural 
- technical innovations and test assumptions about the roles of 
environmental factors through analysis of the outcome of 
these simulations. 

Here we describe a simulation of evolution and spreading 
of human populations, including the simulation of natural 
boundaries as mountain ridges and the variability of the land 
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fertility as environmental factors with expected impact on the 
emergence of cultural - technical innovations. The simulated 
human populations are enabled to generate cultural - technical 
innovations that change their fitness for growth. We analyzed 
the impact of the considered two environmental factors on the 
emergence of these innovations by considering populations 
that are successful in maintaining themselves over 
considerable simulated time and in achieving sufficiently 
large relative size among the simulated populations. 

Our results show that the proximity of mountain ridges that 
protect from conquest by neighbors and the low land fertility 
of the area correlate with innovations that confer large 
positive changes in the competitive fitness of the simulated 
human populations. The results also show that the most 
dominant populations originate from fertile lowlands, 
however in all cases the roots of these populations go back to 
places close to mountain ridges. Overall, the simulation 
results confirm the importance of the considered 
environmental factors for the emergence of cultural - 
technical innovations. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. First we 
review the related research. Then we describe in detail the 
simulation of evolution of human populations constrained by 
environmental factors. Then we present the simulation results 
and their analysis. The paper is closed by a discussion and 
conclusions section. 


Related Works 

The emergence and evolution of animal and plant species and 
their spreading across areas of the Earth has been researched 
for long time. In general, ecological niches provide the setting 
for the emergence of new species and the species spreads 
territorially and to other ecological niches by outcompeting 
other species resident in these spaces (Barraclough et al, 1998; 
Warren et al, 2008). The role of environmental barriers, such 
as mountain ridges, deserts, sea, large rivers and lakes and 
vast and dense forests, has been studied in the context of 
ecological niche formation (Barraclough et al, 1998; Warren 
et al, 2008). 

The evolution of human populations and the emergence of 
cultural or technical innovations that give an advantage to a 
population in comparison with neighboring populations have 
been considered as an intriguing question by many researchers 
(Diamond, 1997; Fukuyama, 2014). There is increasing 
volume of data, e.g. archaeological data, population genetics 
data, linguistic data, that can be used to support theoretical 
proposals in this area of research (Bouckaert et al, 2012; 
Chiaroni et al, 2008; Der Sarkissian et al, 2013; Diamond and 
Bellwood, 2003; Reesink et al, 2009). However, the limited 
nature of all these data means that often it is difficult to decide 
about the validity of these theoretical proposals. 

In general it is assumed by many researchers that 
environmental factors such as well separated highland valleys, 
or alluvial valleys of large rivers, or lack or abundance of 
fertile land, contribute to the chances of human populations 
inhabiting such areas to survive, become dominant in a larger 
area, and to develop successful cultural or technological 
innovations (Diamond and Bellwood, 2003; Fukuyama, 2014; 
Mellars, 2006). For example, protected highland valleys may 


allow the co-existence of many culturally / technologically 
different human populations, which may try out many 
potentially successful innovations. Some of these innovations 
may confer sufficient competitive advantage to the inventor 
population to conquer other populations over extended areas 
that offer less natural protection if such areas are available not 
too far from the original location of the inventor population. 
Some argue about the importance of alluvial valleys or fertile 
land for the expansion of the population, which is required as 
a pre-requisite for the later conquest of other populations and 
areas (Fukuyama, 2014). 

The modeling of spreading of populations has a well 
established mathematical theory rooted in the study of 
reaction - diffusion equations (Garcia-Ramos and Rodrigues, 
2001; Petrovskii et al, 2002). The general equation of this 
theory describes the spatio-temporal diffusion of the 
population combined with a reaction term that represents the 
impact of external factors, for example the local growth of the 
population as a function of available resources and efficiency 
of use of these resources. The equation is as follows: 

du(x,t)/ dt = V(D(u,x)’ Vu(x,t))+F(u,x,t) (1) 

where u(x,t) is the size of the population at spatial position x 
and at time t. The term D(u,x) describes the diffusion of the 
population at location x, and F(u,x,t) is the reaction term that 
describes the change in the size of the population at spatial 
location x and at time t due to the external factors. In general 
this equation cannot be solved, but solutions of particular 
cases can be found. Another approach is to solve step-by-step 
a discretized version of the equation. 

It has been shown that population dispersion described 
through equation (1) leads to wavefront propagation 
phenomena and Turing patterns of waves (Cheng et al., 2014; 
Jeltsch et al, 1997; Lambin et al, 1998). The wavelength of 
these patterns depends on the diffusivity of the population, the 
quicker is the diffusion the shorter is the wavelength of the 
patterns, and in general the wavelength is proportional to the 
square-root of the diffusivity value (Ouyang et al, 1995). 

Simulation based modeling of population spreading follows 
from the discretized version of equation (1). Computer 
simulations have been developed to model particular cases of 
population spreading (e.g. spreading of certain invasive 
species) (Cheng et al, 2014; Garcia-Ramos and Rodrigues, 
2001). The simulations often assume homogeneous 
diffusivity, i.e. the same diffusivity everywhere. The 
assumptions about the reaction term are based either on some 
reproduction and death dynamics (i.e. a combination of 
adding and subtracting a number of individuals on the basis of 
an equation describing this population size dynamics) or on 
interactions with one or more other species. The simulations 
of population spreading produce the expected Turing patterns 
of traveling waves (Cheng et al., 2014; Petrovskii et al, 2002). 
The Turing patterns are generated in a uniform manner, as the 
reaction terms usually apply uniformly across the whole 
simulated space. The patterns observed in the simulations are 
similar to the actual observation of spreading of species in 
cases where sufficient data is available (Jeltsch et al, 1997; 
Lambin et al, 1998). 
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The spreading of innovations across populations has been 
studied for decades (Mahajan and Muller, 1979). These works 
focus on how innovations spread through adoption by 
populations and the results are similar to the spreading of 
infectious diseases (Delre et al, 2010; Macy and Wilier, 
2002). In this paper we do not consider the adoption of 
cultural and technical innovations by imitation across 
populations. 


Simulation of the Evolution of Human 
Populations 

The simulated world is a 2-dimensional grid of 100 x 60 
spatial locations. Each location has a height and a harshness 
value. The height gives the altitude of the location and the 
harshness is the opposite of the land fertility. The height value 
is an integer between 0 and g max = 100. The harshness value is 
a real value between 0 and 7, larger value meaning harsher, 
less fertile, spatial location. The height values are set such that 
the locations arranged along lines have the same height value 
- these locations together form a simulated mountain ridge. 
Each simulated world has m = 20 mountain ridges of variable 
length. Each simulated world also has n = 10 low fertility or 
harsh areas as well. The low fertility areas are circular areas 
set such that their centre is located on one of the mountain 
ridges. At the centre of these areas the harshness value is 1 
and it is decreasing proportionally with the square of distance 
from the centre. The radius of low fertility areas is set 
randomly between d 0 = 50 and d max = 100. If a location 
belongs to multiple low fertility areas the harshness value of 
the location is the sum of the harshness values implied by 
each low fertility area to which the location belongs, capped at 
the maximum value of 1. Figure 1 shows an example of the 
simulated world with mountain ridges and low fertility areas. 

Each simulation starts with a random number of simulated 
human populations, such that a proportion around x = 7.5% of 
all spatial locations have exactly one distinct human 
population on them, while all others are empty at the start, i.e. 
the number of simulated populations in our simulations is 
around 90 at the beginning. 

Each population is characterized by a set of abstract 
cultural and technical features represented by an ability string 
A of 0 - s and 7-s, where the 7-s indicate the presence of a such 
feature. Here we chose the length of ability strings to be L = 
100. The ability string determines the resource utilization 
efficiency of the population. If A=(a 1 , ...,a^} is the ability 
string of a population then the resource utilization efficiency 
of this population is 

r= ^k=l,Ll^j=l,L2 a Ll (k-l)+j '2 (2) 

where L1L2 = L and in our case LI = L2 = 10. This 
definition of resource utilization efficiency allows multiple 
cultural and technical features to contribute equally to the 
efficiency of the population, which is the case of real world 
human populations. 

Figure 1. Distribution of land fertility in a simulated world. 
Brighter locations indicate harsh, low fertility land, darker 
locations indicate less harsh, more fertile land. 


♦ 

• • 



Figure 2. Mountain ridges in a simulated world. The darkness 
indicates the height of the ridge, darker locations are higher. 

Each population may be spread over a number of space 
locations and each space location may house representatives 
from at most N max (in our case this is 8) populations. The 
resource availability at each location is limited and is 
characterized by the harshness value of the location. Each 
population at each location have a basic death rate 0 which is 
set in our case to 0.005. Each location has a maximum 
population size limit for each population residing in that 
spatial location and this depends on the resource utilization 
efficiency of the population and the harshness of the land at 
this location. The maximum size of a population with resource 
utilization efficiency r at a location (x,y) with harshness h(x,y) 
is assumed to increase logarithmically with r and to be 
inversely proportional with the harshness and it is set to be 

Pmax=(10+ln(l +r)) / h(x,y) (3) 

The populations at a given space location compete for the 
use of resources. The growth rate of the population at a space 
location is determined by the resource utilization efficiency of 
the population, the land fertility of the location, and the 
competition with other populations in terms of resource 
utilization efficiency. The growth rates of the populations are 
assumed to grow logarithmically with the resource utilization 
efficiency, to be inversely proportional with the harshness of 
the area and to be proportional with the level of 
competitiveness of the population. The death rate is 
considered as a subtracted element in the growth rate 
calculation. Assuming that there are N different populations at 
a given spatial location (x,y), and r i9 i=l, ...,N are the resource 
utilization efficiency values for these populations the growth 
rates of populations are calculated as 

Pi(x,y)=r(l +0.1'ln(l +r t )) rji/ h(x,y) - 6 (4) 

where h(x,y) is the harshness value at location (x,y) 9 rji are the 
competitiveness factors, 6 is the basic death rate. The 
competitiveness factor for each population depends on the 
ratio between the resource utilization efficiency of the 
considered population and the sum of the resource utilization 
efficiencies of all present populations and follows a sigmoidal 
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curve as a function of this ratio, i.e. saturating both for very 
and high and very low values of the this ratio. For this 
simulation 77 , are calculated as 

f]i=l/(l + exp( a ’( 0. 5-r t / (H k=ltN r/))) (5) 

y and a are parameters characterizing the default population 
growth and the level of competition - our choices were y=1.4 
and a=10. Higher values of y imply quicker default 
population growth, higher values of a imply more 
competition between the populations. 

If the size of a population at a given location grows beyond 
the allowed maximum size for the population at this location, 
the population size gets capped at the maximum allowed size. 
If the population size goes below zero the population 
disappears from this location. If the number of population at a 
location goes above the maximum limit for the number of 
different populations at a given location, the population with 
the smallest size gets removed. 

The simulated human populations generate cultural / 
technical innovations randomly with e = 0.008% chance in 
each time turn of the simulation - we assume that there is no 
cost associated with the development of these innovations. 
These innovations are implemented as a random flipping of 
cultural / technical feature indicator in the ability string A 
from 0 to 1 or reverse. This naturally changes the resource 
utilization efficiency of the newly generated descendant 
population in comparison with the resource utilization 
efficiency of the parent population. A proportion of the parent 
population converts to the descendant population and this 
proportion is determined by the two resource utilization 
efficiency values in a similar manner that we used above for 
the calculation of the competitiveness of populations. If r p and 
r d are these values for the parent and descendent populations 
first we determine 

r)„, d =l/(l+exp(a-(0.5-r p , d / (r p + rj)) (6) 

then the ratio of the population converted to the new 
population is 

w=t] d /(v P +Vd) (?) 

The populations spread across the simulated world by 
moving from one space location to neighboring space 
locations, i.e. through a diffusion process. The spreading from 
one location to a neighboring location depends on the height 
value of the location from which the spreading may occur. Let 
us consider Qi(x,y,t) the number of individuals belonging to 
population i at location (x,y) at time turn t , the equation for the 
update of Qi(x,y,t) is the following 

Qi(x,y,t+i) = ( 8 ) 

Z(^ ET ((p x +r>y+ m tX Qi(x+%y+v,t) -cp x ,y,r, v ,t,i’ Qi(x,y,t)) 

+pi(*>y) * Qi(x,y,t ) 

where T={(-1,0), (1,0), (0,-1), (0,1)}, cp x+T>y+wt)i and (p x>y> r >v>t>i are 

stochastic diffusivity parameters, and Pi(x,y) is the growth rate 
calculated according to equation (4). The stochastic diffusivity 
parameters are set as follows 


tyx+\y+'’,- T ,- v ,t,i f tf 

Qfx,y,t) > max{g(x+r,y+v),g(x,y)} 
otherwise 

(px+*,y+v,-r,-»,t,i 

where g(x+r,y+v) is the height value at location x+r,y+v , 
with (%v)ET U {(0,0)} and ip is a random value from the 
interval [0,co] with co<l (in the simulations we used co=0.4). 
This setting means that the populations can spread into the 
neighboring spatial locations either to the left or right or to up 
or down relative to the current location of the population and 
in any of these directions spreading happens only if the 
population is sufficiently large in comparison with the height 
of the current and neighboring locations. Note that the co 
parameter influences the speed of diffusion (or diffusivity) of 
the populations, larger co implying quicker spreading of the 
populations. 

As described above the simulation starts with a number of 
distinct populations (around 90), which spread around in the 
simulated world. Populations compete with each other for the 
use of resources, the available amount of which is determined 
by the level of harshness of the spatial location (the opposite 
of land fertility). The spreading of populations is constrained 
by the presence of simulated mountain ridges. Spreading 
across such mountain ridges is difficult and the difficulty rises 
with the height of the simulated mountains. The populations 
randomly spawn new populations which are characterized by 
a cultural - technical innovation that changes their resource 
utilization efficiency compared to the parent population. In 
general these innovations may increase or may decrease the 
resource utilization efficiency. The simulated world evolves 
through a large number of time turns (we used 30,000 time 
turns for each simulation). 

The simulations are analyzed in order to determine the 
dominant populations. The dominance of a population is given 
by the size of the population across all spatial locations 
relative to the size of all populations across all spatial 
locations of the simulated world, i.e. 

ni(t t) = (Zfr.y) Qi(x,y, t)) / (ZiZ( x ,y) Qt(x,y, t)) (10) 

All populations for which jtft) > jv 0 = 0.005 are considered 
sufficiently dominant populations and considered for further 
analysis, i.e. these populations represent at least half percent 
of the total inhabitants of the simulated world. 

We aim to test three hypotheses based on the observation of 
spreading of animal and human populations in the context of 
environmental constraints. 

Hypothesis 1: Being close to mountain ridges offers 
relative protection from invasion by other populations and 
allows the relatively frequent development of innovations with 
positive effect on the resource utilization efficiency in 
populations residing in such spatial locations. It is expected 
that the closeness to simulated mountain ridges in general 
allows the relatively long survival of innovating populations 
with both useful and harmful innovations. Out of these 
populations the ones with useful innovations are expected to 
have sufficient time to grow and then expand elsewhere due to 
the protected nature of their origin location. 
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Hypothesis 2: Existence at locations with low land fertility 
(harsh locations) facilitates the development of significant 
positive innovations. It is expected that if innovations occur in 
populations living in harsh conditions these innovations must 
be considerably positively useful in order for the innovating 
population to survive. Innovating populations that have 
harmful innovations from the perspective of their resource 
utilization efficiency are expected to die out quickly in the 
harsh environment. In such environment it is also expected 
that populations with useful innovations quickly outcompete 
populations which have lower resource utilization efficiency. 

Hypothesis 3: The most dominant populations originate 
from locations with high land fertility (low harshness). It is 
expected that populations expand most quickly in high land 
fertility environments and developing useful innovations in 
such environments equips already large populations with the 
useful innovations which spread even more extensively than 
their parent population. On the other side it is also expected 
that populations that gain dominance on in high fertility 
environments must have had an earlier time when they 
benefited from the development of successive innovations 
relatively unperturbed by invaders, in line with Hypothesis 1 . 

To test these hypotheses we track all populations and select 
for further analysis those that are sufficiently dominant (see 
equation (10)). For the selected populations we consider their 
location of origin and the location of origin of their ancestors. 
For these locations we consider the harshness of the location 
and the distance of the location from the closest simulated 
mountain ridge. Considering the populations along their 
existence we measure the length of existence of the population 
(population persistence time), the peak share of the population 
out of all inhabitants of the simulated world, and the value of 
the innovation that sets the population apart from its 
immediate ancestor populations (i.e. the difference between 
the resource utilization efficiency of the two populations). 
Following the simulation we analyze the relationships 
between the ridge distance and harshness of the locations of 
origin of the considered populations and the measured 
features of the populations. The analysis is repeated for 
multiple (10 - 20) simulations to gather large volume of data. 
We also varied the values of y and a which characterize the 
default population growth and the level of competition among 
populations residing at the same spatial location in order to 
assess the impact of these parameters on the evolution of the 
simulated populations. 

Results and Discussion 

Each simulation was run for 30,000 time turns. The simulation 
parameters were set as indicated in the description of the 
simulations in the previous section. Each population was 
identified by an identification number. For each time turn we 
recorded the details of all extant populations, including their 
location of origin, the identification number of their 
immediate ancestor population, the ability string of the 



Figure 3. Turing patterns of population spreading in the 
simulated worlds for different values of the diffusion 
parameter or. A) co=0.9 - fast spreading; B) co=0.4 - medium 
speed spreading; C) co=0.03 - slow spreading. White indicates 
no presence of the considered population, the level of 
darkness indicates the extent of population presence, darker 
meaning the presence of higher number of individuals 
belonging to the considered population. 

population, the total size of the population across all spatial 
locations and the share of the population out of the total 
number of inhabitants in the simulated world at the given time 
step. The primary analysis of the simulation data was 
performed as described in the previous section in order to 
gather the information relevant for the testing of the 
hypotheses. 

The simulations show that patterns of spreading of 
populations follow Turing patterning. Varying the diffusion 
speed parameter co we can vary the wavelength of the 
populations follow Turing patterning. Varying the diffusion 
speed parameter co we can vary the wavelength of the 
population spreading patterns, which according to the theory 
should be proportional with the square root of the local 
diffusivity value (Ouyang et al, 1995). Note that given the 
presence of simulated mountain ridges and low land fertility 
areas the diffusivity of the populations varies across the 
simulated world. Figure 3 shows examples of spreading 
patterns of populations for different settings of the diffusion 
speed parameter co. Similar Turing patterns have been 
observed in the context of patterns of spreading of animals. In 
the case of human populations it is less clear the evidence for 
such patterns. However during fast migratory periods such 
patterns might have emerged, for example consider the cases 
of two (or more) Hungarian and Bulgarian states in the middle 
ages, one in the area of the current countries and another 
(possibly more than one) in the area what is today Eastern 
Ukraine and South Russia (the latter fell apart during the 
Mongol invasion) (Tomory et al, 2007; Johanson, 2000). 
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Figure 4. The relationships between the ridge distance of the 
location of origin of populations and the resource utilization 
efficiency, peak share of total population, level of innovation, 
and time persistence of simulated populations. The horizontal 
axis in all cases is the ridge distance of the population origin. 


We analyzed the relationship between the distance of the 
location of origin of populations from the closest simulated 
mountain ridge (i.e. ridge distance) and the measured 
population performance indicators. For this purpose we 
pooled data from 20 simulations and calculated the average 
population persistence time, peak population share, resource 
utilization efficiency, and innovation value for each value of 
the ridge distance for which we found with an origin location 
having this value of ridge distance. The further analysis was 


done by considering only those ridge distance values for 
which we found at least 12 populations across all simulations. 

We found that there is significant positive correlation 
( p<0.05 ) between the ridge distance and the average resource 
utilization efficiency ( c=0.4926 ) and the peak share of the 
total population ( c=0.6263 ). We found significantly negative 
correlation ( c= - 0.2793; p<0.05) between the ridge distance 
and the level of innovation (i.e. difference in resource 
utilization efficiency compared to the immediate ancestor 
population). Finally we found no significant correlation 
between the ridge distance and the persistence time of the 
population. The data is shown in Figure 4 - error bars are not 
shown to avoid cluttering of the figures, the error bars are in 
general around 10 - 30% of the average values. 

These results indicate that Hypothesis 1 is confirmed in the 
sense that being close to simulated mountain ridges has a 
positive impact on the level of innovation in terms of resource 
utilization efficiency by newly emerging populations. The 
data does not show whether this effect is due to the protection 
against invasion by other populations by the mountain ridges, 
which are expected to slow down the spreading of 
populations. The results also show that populations with 
higher resource utilization efficiency and higher peak share of 
the total population emerge further away from mountain 
ridges. 

To analyze the relationship between land fertility of the 
location of origin of populations and the population 
performance indicators we pooled the data from 20 
simulations. We calculated the average performance 
indicators for all values of land fertility that we found and 
considered for further analysis those averages that were 
calculated from at least 12 instances of populations. The data 
are presented in Figure 5. 

We found that there is a significant (p<0.05 ) positive 
correlation between the harshness value (the opposite of land 
fertility) of the location of origin and the level of innovation 
of populations ( c=0.4146 - note however the wavy nature of 
the relationship) and a significant negative correlation 
between the harshness value and the population’s peak share 
of total population (c= - 0.9275). These two results confirm 
the validity of Hypotheses 2 and 3. The first result shows that 
indeed, the likelihood of high positive innovation increases 
with the harshness (low land fertility) of the location of origin 
of the population among populations that become sufficiently 
dominant. The second result shows that higher land fertility 
(lower harshness) of the location of origin of the population 
implies higher chance for the population to become highly 
dominant. This analysis of the data does not provide the 
definite explanation for these results, but the data allows 
further analysis, which may provide support for the 
hypothetical explanations that we provided in the previous 
section. 

In terms of the relationship of the harness of the location of 
origin and the resource utilization efficiency and the time 
persistence of the population we found an unexpected 
relationship with three peaks at a two lower and a higher mid- 
level harshness value. The triple peak nature of the 
relationship also applies to the level of innovation as well. 

To understand better the finding about the relationship of 
the harshness of the location of origin and the resource 
utilization efficiency and the time persistence of the 
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Figure 5. The relationships between the harshness of the 
location of origin of populations and the resource utilization 
efficiency, peak share of total population, level of innovation, 
and time persistence of simulated populations. The horizontal 
axis in all cases is the harshness of the population origin. 


population we varied the values of the parameters y and a , 
which characterize the default population growth and the level 
of competition among populations residing at the same spatial 
location. We considered y values in the range of 0.8 to 7.7, 
and a values in the range of 6 to 12. We found that the 
behavior of these two relationships shows a wave-like nature 
with a number of peaks in general - see Figures 6 and 7. Note 
that these waves are not spatial waves in the simulated world, 



Figure 6. The average resource utilization efficiency of 
sufficiently dominant populations as function of the harshness 
of the location of origin - A) a=6 ; B) a=8 ; C) a=10; D) 
a=12 ; the lines connect the data points. 



Figure 7. The average time persistence of sufficiently 
dominant populations as function of the harshness of the 
location of origin - A) y=0.8; B) y=l.l ; C) y=1.4; D) 7=7.7; 
the lines are the moving averages. 


but waves depending on the harshness of the location of origin 
of the population. 

Considering equation (1) that describes the general process 
of population spreading, the result about the wave-like 
dependence of the resource utilization efficiency and time 
persistence on the harshness of the location of origin suggests 
that reaction term of equation (1) - F(u,x,t), which depends on 
the land fertility of the location, plays an important role in 
determining which locations are more likely to give birth to 
the longest existing and most resource efficient populations. 
These locations are consequently relatively over-represented 
among the locations of origins of populations that are 
sufficiently dominant. A possible explanation is that there is 
some interference between the wave like nature of population 
spreading (see the Turing patterns above in Figure 3) and the 
land fertility dependent reaction term of the population 
spreading equation, which constrains location of origin of the 
most resource efficient and longest existing populations to 
certain bands of land fertility values and locations which have 
such land fertility. 

The implication of this result is that it is possible that for 
real human, animal, and plant populations as well, the 
locations of origins of most populations may not be the most 
fertile and supportive lands, but rather places with 
intermediate level of land fertility (or environmental 
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supportiveness in general in the case of animals and plants), 
which match in some sense the wavelength of the waves of 
spreading of these populations. 

Conclusions 

In this paper we investigate the role of environmental factors 
in the emergence of cultural and technical innovations in 
human populations through simulation based analysis. We did 
not consider the possibility of copying of innovations by co- 
located populations and neither the possible impact of 
available excess resources. We used a relatively simple 
simulated world with simulated mountain ridges and low 
fertility land areas to analyze the impact of these factors on 
the successful spreading and survival of simulated human 
populations. The results show that both environmental factors 
matter for the emergence of successful populations. 

Our results show that in the simulated world being close to 
mountain ridges correlates with the development of 
innovations with significant positive effect on the resource 
utilization efficiency in populations originating from such 
spatial locations. This matches well with the observation that 
several highland areas with mountain protected valleys 
facilitate the existence of many distinct human populations, 
each developing different cultural and technical innovations 
(Bulayeva et al, 2003; Reesink et al, 2009). Our simulations 
suggest that such areas are likely to lead to the emergence of 
cultural and technical innovations that give a significant 
competitive advantage to a local human population in 
comparison with neighboring populations and these 
populations are likely to spread out form these valleys and 
may become dominant populations in larger areas. 

The results show that populations originating from 
locations with low land fertility are likely to develop 
significant positive innovations. The underlying reason may 
be that other populations originating from such areas that do 
not develop such significant positive cultural and technical 
innovations simply do not survive. The implication of this 
finding is that it can be expected that human populations with 
the most beneficial cultural and technical innovations may 
originate from areas that are particularly challenging 
environments. 

Finally, we found that the most dominant simulated human 
populations originate from locations with high land fertility 
within the simulated worlds. This finding matches well with 
the evidence that shows that historically many of the most 
successful human populations get established in high land 
fertility areas (e.g. the fertile alluvial valleys along large rivers 
such as the Nile, Tigris, Euphrates, Huang He, Yangtze) 
(Fukuyama, 2014). 

The three key findings in combination suggest that possibly 
the most successful human populations may have roots in 
harsh lands, possibly protected by mountain ridges, where 
their ancestors developed key cultural and technical 
innovations. The descendants of these ancestral populations 
may become really successful following migration and arrival 
to fertile land areas where they can expand and take full 
benefit of their competitive advantage relative to other 
populations, which is due to their cultural and technical 
innovations. 
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Abstract 

This paper investigates the dynamics of a simple coevolution- 
ary system. It consists of a predator-prey system in which one 
population maximizes its distance to the members of the other 
population, while the second population tries to minimize the 
distance to the first population. This results in a coevolution- 
ary pursuer-evader (PE) system whose dynamics can easily 
be studied. 

Next, a simple genotype-phenotype mapping is added to the 
system. This mapping - as well as other sources of increased 
selection - push the system towards regions of maximum 
adaptability (ROMAs). These ROMAs are a generalization 
of the concept ’’evolution to the edge of chaos”. 

Introduction 

Three concepts are central in this paper: evolution to the 
edge of chaos, Genotype Phenotype Mappings (GPMs), and 
coevolution. Each of these concepts is briefly introduced 
here. 

The knowledge that evolution leads to the edge of chaos 
dates back to the late 80ies, early 90ies, see, for example 
Packard (1988), Kauffman and Johnsen (1991), and Langton 
(1990). A more critical account of evolution to the edge of 
chaos can be found in Mitchell et al. (1994). Paredis (1997) 
suggested why evolution leads to the edge of chaos: 

At each transition between order and chaos there is 
a high density of different dynamical behaviors, in a 
volatile environment, it is better to be prepared for 
change! 

However, this hypothesis has not yet been proven empiri- 
cally or theoretically. Or, as Wang et al. (2011) discuss: 

Much has been speculated on the possibility that gene 
regulatory and other biological networks function in (or 
evolve to) the critical regime (Gershenson, 2004). 

The current paper investigates the evolutionary dynamics 
of Genotype to Phenotype Mappings (GPMs) in a coevo- 
lutionary model. Due to the rather unexpected small num- 
ber of genes in the human genome, the interaction of these 


genes during morphogenesis has become an important re- 
search topic. It is the GPM which implements morphogene- 
sis. Hence, its importance. In nature this GPM is complex. 
Or, as Benfey and Mitchell-Olds (2008) describe it: 

The difficulty in mapping genotype to phenotype can be 
traced to several causes, including inadequate descrip- 
tion of phenotypes, too little data on genotypes, and 
the underlying complexity of the networks that regu- 
late cellular functions. 

More specific, the concept of evolvability has been intro- 
duced. It states that the GPM is under evolutionary pressure 
as well. It is assumed that these mappings are evolved in 
order to make the GPM robust and successful in various dif- 
ferent (changing) environments. Or, as Benfey and Mitchel- 
Olds Pigliucci (2010) discuss: 

This re-thinking of the genotype-phenotype relation- 
ship and its consequences in terms of the related con- 
cepts of robustness, modularity and evolvability (Wag- 
ner, 2005) are part of an emerging Extended Synthesis 
in evolutionary biology 

Wagner and Altenberg (1996) put forward the hypothesis 
that GPMs are under genetic control and that evolutionary 
algorithms (EAs) can be used to investigate this. One of the 
advantages of such an approach is that experiments can be 
done that are impossible in nature (e.g. because of the lack 
of control over system parameters). The research proposed 
here is an instantiation of their proposal in a simple artificial 
coevolutionary context. The aim of the current research is 
not to develop biologically plausible models. Nature is far 
too complex for that. Here, a simple model is used to study 
the dynamics of GPMs. 

Besides GPMs, this paper studies coevolution. After the 
seminal work of Hillis (1990) on predator-prey coevolution 
for optimization, quite a considerable amount of research 
has been done on the use of predator-prey coevolution. An 
overview of this research can be found in (Paredis, 2000). 
Basically, this research shows how the arms race resulting 
from predator-prey interactions can be used in order to ob- 
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tain efficient optimization. Far less research has been de- 
voted to the study of the dynamics of these coevolution- 
ary algorithms. De Jong (1999) proposed this research area 
for traditional (single population) genetic algorithms. What 
makes coevolutionary algorithms different is that they have 
to deal with dynamic environments: the populations change 
all the time as a response to the changes in the other pop- 
ulation. An overview on dynamic worlds can be found in 
Dempsey et al. (2009). Such a dynamic environment pro- 
vides a rich basis for the dynamics. 

The definition of evolvability is rather varied, or as Pigli- 
ucci (2008) expresses it mildly: 

The concept of evolvability has many different defini- 
tions, generating some conceptual confusion, or at least 
pluralism. 

Dempsey et al. (2009) define evolvability differently (than 
above) and link it to dynamic worlds as follows: 

Evolvability is the potential to incrementally increase 
the population fitness without first experiencing a de- 
crease at it escapes a local optimum. Where the envi- 
ronment is dynamic a high level of evolvability allows 
the population to more easily track a moving optimum. 

In the current paper, the Coevolutionary Genetic Algo- 
rithm (CGA), introduced in Paredis (1994), is used. In the 
past the CGA has mainly been used as a tool for optimalisa- 
tion, see e.g. Paredis (1995). Now, the dynamics of the CGA 
is studied. The coevolutionary interactions in nature are of- 
ten complex. The goal of this paper consists of the design 
of a SIMPLE coevolutionary application and GPM which - 
despite their simplicity - still exhibits realistic, complex dy- 
namics. 

The structure of this article is as follows. First, the stan- 
dard CGA is described. Next, the simple application which 
results in Pursuer Evader (PE) dynamics is described. Next, 
the genotype-phenotype mapping is introduced. The fifth 
section describes the empirical results associated with the 
GPM. Next, related research is discussed. The seventh sec- 
tion discusses the model used and its relation to the real 
world, followed by a road map for future research. Finally, 
conclusions are given. Note that a short version of the cur- 
rent paper is published in Paredis (2014). This short paper 
does not include any empirical results. 

A Coevolutionary Genetic Algorithm 

Here, the basic CGA is described, as a first step it creates, 
two populations (called popl and pop2). Typically, the indi- 
viduals in these initial populations are (uniformly) randomly 
generated. Next, the fitness of these individuals is calcu- 
lated. This fitness depends on the particular application, but 
it is the result of a number - here 10 - of ENCOUNTERS of 
an individual with individuals of the other population. These 
encounters result in a pay-off which is stored in the history 


of the individual. The actual fitness is the average of these 
(10) history elements. Because these encounters represent 
predator-prey interactions, success for one individual (in an 
encounter) is failure for the other one. Hence, the value of an 
encounter is stored in the history of one individual involved 
in the encounter. The other individual stores the negative of 
this value in its history. Once all initial fitnesses are calcu- 
lated, both populations are sorted on fitness: the individual 
with the highest fitness on top the least fit one at the bottom. 

Next, the main cycle of a CGA is executed. The pseudo- 
code of this cycle is given below. First, 20 encounters are 
executed between SELECTed individuals. This selection is 
linearly biased towards highly ranked individuals: similar to 
GENITOR (Whitley et al., 1989) the top individual is 1.5 
times more likely to be selected than the median individual. 
Next, the pay-off of this encounter is calculated and stored 
in the history, removing the payoff of the least recent en- 
counter from the history. Hence, the history is implemented 
as a queue. Finally, the fitness (the average of the history) of 
both individuals involved in the encounter is re-calculated. 
Possibly, this changes the ranking of the individual in its 
population. Note that the predator prey interaction results in 
a negative pay-off for the individual of the second popula- 
tion. 

DO 20 TIMES 

indl := SELECT (popl) 
ind2 := SELECT (pop2) 
payoff := ENCOUNTER ( indl , ind2 ) 

UP DATE -H I STORY-AND -FITNESS ( indl , payoff ) 

UP DATE -H I STORY-AND -FITNESS ( ind2 , -payoff ) 
ENDDO 

pi := SELECT (popl) ; popl parentl 

p2 := SELECT (popl) ; popl parent2 

child := MUTATE-CROSSOVER (pi , p2 ) 
f := FITNESS (child) 

INSERT ( child, f , popl) 

pi := SELECT (pop2) ; pop2 parentl 

p2 := SELECT (pop2) ; pop2 parent2 

child := MUTATE-CROSSOVER (pi, p2) 
f := FITNESS (child) 

INSERT (child, f ,pop2) 

After these 20 encounters the CGA produces one off- 
spring for each population: it SELECTS two parents. A new 
individual is generated from these parents through the ap- 
plication of MUTATion (probability of mutating a gene is 
0.1) and (uniform) CROSSOVER. The fitness is calculated 
by executing 10 encounters between the new individual and 
SELECTed members of the other population (again using 
the negative payoff for individuals which belong to the sec- 
ond population). In case this fitness is higher than the fitness 
of the bottom individual then the new individual is placed in 
the population at its appropriate rank. All individuals with a 
lower fitness go one position down and the bottom individ- 
ual is deleted. This basic cycle is repeated a large number 
of times (e.g. 20000 cycles). In the current paper, all pa- 
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rameter settings and genetic operators are identical to those 
described in Paredis (1995) unless mentioned otherwise. 

Pursuer-Evader Dynamics 

In this particular application, each individual consists of two 
genes: real numbers in the interval [0,1]. The pay-off of an 
encounter between two individuals consists of the cartesian 
distance between the two pairs of genes. The first popula- 
tion maximizes the distance to the individuals of the other 
population. The negative payoff of the members of the sec- 
ond population results in a minimization of the distance to 
the individuals of the first population. This because in both 
populations fitness is maximized. 

Each individual can be represented as one point on the 
plane [0,1] x [0,1]. Furthermore, in order to allow for an 
unbounded evolution, this plane is considered to be a torus. 
Hence, the distance is the minimum of the two possible dis- 
tances (one crossing (an) ”edge(s)”). Furthermore, mutation 
can cross the ’’edges” as easy as it can move in the plane. 
Or, in other words, 0.95 is equally likely to be mutated into, 
for example, 0.085 or 0.05. Finally, a standard uniform 
crossover is used: new offspring receives each gene from 
one of its parents randomly and independently. 

The dynamics of this application is fairly simple. The ini- 
tial (random) populations are scattered randomly over the 
plane. In the first experiment described below equal popula- 
tion sizes consisting of 50 individuals are used. Fairly soon 
(typically in less than thousand cycles) during evolution two 
clusters appear (one for each population) where one cluster 
chases (pursuer) the other (evader). From time to time dif- 
ferent behavior is observed. Sometimes the pursuers catch 
up on the evaders. At this moment the cluster of evaders 
breaks up. Most of the time the evader cluster breaks up in 
two or four sub clusters, which are located symmetrically 
with respect to the pursuers. These sub clusters virtually 
immobilize the pursuers while the evader sub clusters move 
radially and finally become one cluster again. Due to sam- 
pling errors and finite population sizes the evaders cluster 
(i.e. unite) again before the sub clusters have gone all the 
way. Once the evaders are clustered again, the ’’standard” 
pursuing of two clusters continues. 

When the two populations have different population sizes 
then their respective speed changes. This is because at each 
cycle both populations reproduce once. Hence, the smaller 
population evolves the fastest, i.e. moves faster on the plane. 
In case the pursuer population is smaller, the pursuers reg- 
ularly catch up with the evaders. When this happens the 
evaders split up, again immobilizing the pursuers until the 
evaders form one cluster again. Then the chase resumes. In 
the other case, the evader population is the smallest popula- 
tion. Here, the evader population successfully keeps ahead 
of the pursuer population. Occasionally, the evaders even 
have to slow down in order not to get too close to the pur- 
suers (remember the world consists of a torus). 


Introducing a Genotype-Phenotype Mapping 

In this section, the PE-model is extended with a simple GPM 
in order to study its contribution to the dynamics. To add 
a GPM two real numbers from the interval [0,1] are added 
to the gene string of each evader and pursuer. This string 
then takes the following form: (x y r\ 7 * 2 ). The two first 
parameters are as before. The last two define the GPM for 
each of the two parameters (x and y) independently. Hence, 
the GPM is under evolutionary control. 

Each time a new individual is born - this happens once 
per population and per cycle) the GPM functions as follows. 
The two iterative mappings, equations (1), and (2), are ap- 
plied to x and y, respectively, a fixed number of times. This 
number is called ’’pregtime”. Here, in all experiments, a 
is set to 0.001. After this, the individual’s fitness (through 
encounters, just as before) is calculated and if fit enough it 
is inserted in the population at the appropriate rank. Note 
that the GPM changes the original x and y genes. Or, more 
precisely, the genotype remains the same, the phenotype - 
which is originally a copy of the genotype - changes. Also 
the GPM considers the genes to live on a torus: if it becomes 
larger than 1 , 1 is subtracted from it, x and y cannot become 
negative because a as well as rq and r 2 are all positive. 


f 1 — %n "t" n /* 1 X n 

(1) 

Vn H = Vn + ar 2 y n 

(2) 


After birth, these iterative functions are applied once dur- 
ing each cycle of the CGA and that during a fixed number of 
cycles. This constant is called ’’growtime”. Both processes 
are simple models of a PGM operating in two phases. The 
first phase represents development during pregnancy, dur- 
ing which no interaction with the world occurs. The second 
one represents further development after birth, i.e. growth, 
during which the phenotype interacts with the world. Here, 
pregnancy as well as growth are represented by small posi- 
tive increments of the phenotype. 

Empirical Results 

Given the PE behavior of the standard CGA described be- 
fore, the question now is: How do r\ and r 2 evolve in var- 
ious settings? In order to study this, 100 runs (of 20000 
cycles) of the PE CGA with PGM were run. Then all r’s 
belonging to one population are printed on a [0,1] x [0,1] 
plane. Hence, these are the values of the r’s at the end of 
each of the 100 runs. In this paper, an experiment will be 
described by a quadruple: the first element is the size of the 
evader population, the second the size of the pursuer popu- 
lation, the third the pregtime, and finally, the growtime. 

In the first case pregtime and growtime are both zero, the 
r’s play no (evolutionary) role and they will be distributed 
randomly over the plane. At the end of each run, the r\ 
and r 2 of each evader or pursuer are plotted as a dot on a 
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[0,l]x[0,l] plane. Figure 1 shows the distribution of the r’s 
of the evaders in the experiment represented by the quadru- 
ple 50-50-0-0: both population sizes are 50 and no GPM is 
used. Any pattern in this figure is due to random drift and 
the relatively small number of runs (100). Because of the 
symmetry between the evaders and pursuers (same poula- 
tion size, and both populations do not use a GPM), the r’s of 
the pursuers show a similar distribution as the evaders. 



Figure 1: Distribution of r’s of evaders for 50-50-0-0 

In the next experiment - 50-50-80-20 - pregtime is set to 
80 and growtime to 20. Or, in other words, directly after 
birth of an evader or pursuer the PGM is applied 80 times, 
during the following 20 cycles the PGM is applied one time 
per cycle on that individual. Figure 2 shows the distribu- 
tion of the r’s of the evaders. Clearly, there is structure now: 
the r’s concentrate around the ’’edges”. They even seem to 
concentrate most at the ’’comers”. The explanation why this 
happens is extremely simple: at these places mutation results 
in the largest variation of change (i.e. change of movement 
of the x,y genes on the [0,1] x [0,1] torus). At these edges, 
it switches from maximal movement to zero movement and 
vice versa. This allows the individuals of each population 
to out-manoeuvre the individuals of the other population. 
The term regions of maximum adaptability (ROMAs) is used 
here to define these regions where the r’s (and hence the 
GPM) evolve to. Actually, the term ROMA was coined in 
Paredis (2014). In terms of dynamic systems, these ROMAs 
are attractors and the density of the r’s give an indication 
of their strength. Again, due to symmetry (same population 
size, and same amount of GPM), the distribution of the r’s 
of the pursuers is similar to the distribution of the r’s of the 
evaders. 

Now, the influence of differences in population size is in- 
vestigated, again pregtime is set to 80, and growtime is 20. 
In this experiment, the population size of the evaders is set 
to 20, the pursuers are still with 50. Figure 3 depicts the 
distribution of the r’s of the evaders. Obviously, there are 



Figure 2: Distribution of r’s of evaders for 50-50-80-20 


less dots now because the population size is smaller. Fur- 
thermore, there is no strong pressure towards the edges (or 
corners). This in comparison with the distribution of r’s of 
the pursuers (figure 4). It can be seen that for the largest 
population (that is the pursuers) the pressure towards RO- 
MAs is the strongest. The larger populations move slower 
because at each cycle one offspring is generated. Hence, it 
is more important, for their survival, that they have access 
(genetically and / or through the GPM) to a wide variety 
of behavior. Such that they can out-manoevre the smaller, 
faster population. 



Figure 3: Distribution of r’s of evaders for 20-50-80-20 

The same phenomenon is observed when the population 
of pursuers is smaller (20) than the evader population (50). 
In this case, the r’s of the evaders are pushed more towards 
the ROMAs. Clearly, the effect of the GPM, pushing the r’s 
to the ROMAs, is enforced by the increased pressure on the 
largest population. 
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Figure 4: Distribution of r’s of pursuers for 20-50-80-20 


A final set of experiments studies the effect of changing 
the influence of the PGM and the effects of the interplay of 
its two phases: pregnancy and growth. When both, pregtime 
and growtime, are set to zero then the r’s don’t play any role. 
Hence, both r’s are randomly distributed (as was the case in 
figure 1). When pregtime or growtime are set to hundred 
(and the other one remains zero) then the r’s belonging to 
the largest population most clearly moves to the ROMAs. If 
both population sizes are equal both r’s move to the ROMA 
in an equal way as was seen in figure 2. This phenomenon is 
most outspoken when pregtime is hundred. In this case, the 
influence of the PGM is largest: on each individual the PGM 
is applied 100 times. In the other case, it depends on the age, 
i.e. the number of cycles executed since its birth, the individ- 
ual attains. In a dynamic world, the individuals are typically 
short lived. Figure 5 depicts the evolution of the average age 
of both populations during a typical run of 20-50-80-20 over 
10000 cycles. As a matter of fact, the individuals belonging 
to the smaller population have the shortest life span. Hence, 
the effect of the GPM is most outspoken / guaranteed during 
the pregnancy. As a result, the pressure towards the ROMAs 
will be the strongest when pregtime is set to hundred (and 
growtime equals zero). Summarizing, pressure towards RO- 
MAs is stronger for (comparatively) larger populations and 
with increasing role of the PGM. Or, yet in other words, as 
selection pressure increases the push towards ROMAs be- 
comes stronger. 

In fact, one can evolve more parameters of the GPM than 
only the r’s, such as the cFs. This way, the balance between 
evolution and the GPM can be evolved and studied. One 
step further is to evolve the constituent parts of the GPM 
(the pregtime and growtime). This provides insight into the 
interplay between these components under different circum- 
stances. 



Figure 5 : Evolution of the average age of both populations 
during a typical run of 20-50-80-20 over 10000 cycles. The 
x-axis represents the number of cycles (at each fifth cycle). 
The lower graph represents the average age of the evaders. 


Related Research 

Ebner et al. (2010) investigate the dynamics of coevolution- 
ary interacting species as well. One important difference is 
the level at which the interactions are modelled. Ebner et 
al. model at the level of species, whereas the current paper 
models the interactions at the level of individuals. 

Suzuki and Kaneko (1994) describe research closely re- 
lated to the PE described here. They use a single population 
of birds. The fitness of a bird is determined by: 1) How hard 
it is for other birds to imitate its song, and 2) How good it 
is at imitating the song of the other birds. In fact, in that 
model, evolution leads towards the edge between chaos and 
a periodic window. 

The research of Castro de Oliveira de Oliveira (2001) is 
particular relevant here. This work states that eternal tran- 
sients are needed such that the system never reaches its final 
destiny. These can be found at the edge of chaos. Literally: 

Evolutionary systems stick to critical situations (the 
edge of chaos), because within all other possibili- 
ties (regular or chaotic regimes) they rapidly become 
trapped into low-dimensional attractors, loosing diver- 
sity. This trapping feature forbids the system to explore 
the whole set of available possibilities inside its higher- 
dimensional space of states. 

The current paper provides a far simpler and more general 
explanation for evolution to the edge of chaos: in a dy- 
namic world evolution leads towards ROMAs. In these re- 
gions a maximum repertoire of behaviors is easily accessi- 
ble through the application of genetic operators and / or the 
GPM. This is exactly what happens near the edge of chaos: it 
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is there that the most diverse behaviors are situated. Hence, 
ROMAs generalize this concept of evolution to the edge of 
chaos. Or, from a slightly different perspective, ROMAs are 
the regions where evolvability is high. In retrospect, the re- 
sults presented here seem rather intuitive. However, exten- 
sive experimentation was needed to obtain these results and 
to understand them. 

Discussion 

The fact that a very simple model is used here, can give raise 
to questions like: How realistic is this model? How do the 
results carry-over to the real world? Are the results not mere 
artefacts of the model chosen? 
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rl 

Figure 6: Distribution of r’s of evaders for 50-50-80-20 us- 
ing non-toroidal mutation of the r’s 


As described before, the fact that a toroid model is used 
here is to allow for infinite, ongoing evolution. Besides this, 
the toroidal model allows to have different behaviors near 
each other in the gene space. In the PE model used here, 
there is no real interaction (epistasis) between the genes of 
one individual. The interaction is with the individuals of the 
other population. In nature, epistasis (within and between 
populations) allows for small changes in genes to result in 
large effects (i.e. different behavior). Here, the toroidal 
model plays the role of epistasis: both create regions where 
small changes lead to large effects. Hence, in other words, 
epistasis gives rise to ROMAs. 

Actually, experiments were done where mutation of the 
r’s is no longer toroidal (but mutation of x and y still is). In 
these cases, different patterns of r’s are formed: a cloud is 
formed with n and roughly concentrated at the centre of 
the plane (see figure 6 for the distribution of the r’s of the 
evaders of 50-50-80-20). As before when selection pressure 
is increased - through a larger population size (relative to the 


other population) or ’’more” GPM - the r’s concentrate more 
at the centre of the plane (see figure 7 for 20-50-80-20). 
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Figure 7: Distribution of r’s of pursuers for 20-50-80-20 us- 
ing non-toroidal mutation of the r’s 


These figures clearly indicate the impact of non-toroidal 
mutation versus the toroidal mutation used earlier. Whereas 
increased selection pressure pushes the r’s to the edges and 
corners in case of toroidal mutation, non-toroidal mutaion 
results in a pressure towards the centre. 

Summarizing, the toroidal nature of mutation, might seem 
artificial, but it compensates for the lack of epistasis in this 
simple PE model. 

Future Research 

As stated before, the PE model used here is extremely sim- 
ple. This is because the goal was to take the simplest 
model to study interesting coevolutionary dynamics (includ- 
ing PGMs). These simplifications provide a road map for 
future research which allows to investigate the respective 
implications / contributions of these restrictions, and their 
relaxations, to the dynamics. 

First of all, the PGM can be made more realistic. Now, it 
is a one to one mapping. It is known that typically PGMs are 
one to many mappings. This should further increase evolv- 
ability. Furthermore, the fact that the genotype space is sim- 
ilar to the phenotype space is unrealistic. 

Another road is to use a different application instead of 
the pursuer evader system. The PE was used here because it 
would provide interesting and everlasting dynamics. 

Also the fixed (and small) length of the individuals could 
be relaxed in order to see whether this has an effect on the 
dynamics. 

Obviously, parameters could be set different for each pop- 
ulation. Now all parameters, except the experiments with 
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different population sizes, were kept identical. This could 
include parameters like reproduction rate, mutation rate, size 
of mutation ... . Here again, the effect of these changes 
on the dynamics can be investigated. As already mentioned 
before, the parameters of the GPM, such as pregtime and 
growtime, could be evolved as well. 

A final remark is that although the application discussed 
here (PE) is spatial. The evolution, however, is not organized 
in a spatial way, i.e. a mixed model is used here. Clearly, a 
spatial setup in which selection and reproduction is local has 
been shown to be more natural and more efficient at optimiz- 
ing Pagie and Hogeweg (1997). It is expected that the use of 
a CGA with a spatial component would have an important 
impact on (the complexity of) the dynamics. 

Finally, it is good to note, that the original aim of the re- 
search reported here was to investigate the dynamics of the 
CGA described in Paredis (1995). That is why a non-spatial 
organisation is used. For the same reason, each population 
reproduces once per cycle. Clearly, this is not the case in 
nature. Nonetheless, the general principle discussed here - 
increased selection pressure providing a push towards RO- 
MAs - is likely to carry over to nature. This because the 
basic processes of natural evolution are used here: variation, 
selection, and reproduction with inheritance. 

Conclusion 

This paper studies the dynamics of a coevolutionary 
(predator-prey) algorithm by means of a simple pursuer 
evader application on a torus. This application allows for 
easy visual inspection of the dynamics. In case both popula- 
tions have the same size then each population rapidly clus- 
ters and the cluster of pursuers chases the cluster of evaders. 
Occasionally, the pursuers catch up with the evaders. These 
then split up in sub clusters symmetrically around the pur- 
suers, immobilizing the latter for a while, until re-clustering 
appears. 

Next, a simple genotype-phenotype mapping (GPM) was 
introduced. This mapping is under evolutionary control as 
well. As selection pressure increases the GPM evolves to- 
wards regions of maximal adaptability (ROMAs). From 
these regions the individual can easily change its behavior, 
and has access to a large repertoire of different behaviors. 
These ROMAs are a generalization of the concept ’’evolu- 
tion to the edge of chaos”. Or, in other words, the ROMAs 
are regions with high evolvability. 
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Chemical reaction networks can exhibit interesting non- 
linear dynamics in reaction contexts with variable solvent 
volume (Pawlowski and Zielenkiewicz, 2004; Lizana et al., 
2008), although this possibility has received little atten- 
tion in the literature. Lipid vesicles, the standard chas- 
sis for many prebiotic protocell models, are compartments 
which enclose a water pool of variable volume. The semi- 
permeable nature of the lipid bilayer membrane facilitates, 
by the mechanism of osmosis, a flow of water entering or 
leaving the internal pool of the vesicle whenever there is a 
disequilibrium in the total solute concentration inside and 
outside (Oglecka et al., 2012). Therefore, the volume of a 
vesicle is not only variable, but is also determined as a func- 
tion of the reaction dynamics ongoing inside the vesicle. 

This contribution reviews and extends the findings of a 
new theoretical study (Shirt-Ediss et al., 2015) investigat- 
ing novel non-linear behaviour which can arise when simple 
chemistry, that by itself is uninteresting, is encapsulated in- 
side model lipid vesicles with osmotically-changing solvent 
volume (Figure 1). These findings could be relevant to the 
origins of life, at a stage when vesicles moved away from 
equilibrium and turned into the first chemical nano-reactors. 

In particular, a new principle called osmotic coupling is 
to be put forward. Osmotic coupling refers to the poten- 
tial of osmosis to indirectly couple two or more chemically- 
independent reaction networks operating inside a lipid vesi- 
cle. The coupling results because, despite not having any 
chemical species in common, the reaction networks hap- 
pen to share the same variable volume reaction space, which 
their chemical concentrations jointly determine the size of. 
In this way, a larger chemical system with potentially very 
complicated dynamics may be created from simpler pieces. 

This view of proto-metabolism, as a series of indirectly 
coupled but otherwise chemically inert subsystems, repre- 
sents an interesting departure from the traditional dogma of 
proto-metabolism as one single connected set of chemical 
transformations (e.g. as in Ganti’s Chemoton). Furthermore, 
it could be more realistic, considering that prebiotic vesicles 
would have assembled in diverse chemical mixtures hosting 
potentially unrelated reaction processes. 
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Figure 1 : Changing solvent volume inside a vesicle (a) theo- 
retically introduces more non-linear terms to the concentra- 
tion dynamics of each internal species and (b) can give rise 
to the emergence of new steady states, via osmotic coupling. 
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Abstract 

The creation of wet artificial life in the laboratory is a non- 
trivial challenge for biologists, chemists, and computer 
scientists (1-4). Such a challenge revolves around the modular 
integration of complex reactions networks to obtain functional 
biochemical units able of self-replication, self-reproduction, 
spatial- temp oral control and ultimately open-ended evolution, 
e.g. minimal and artificial cells (1,5-8). 

As a step towards building minimal cells, we have developed 
a cell-free expression system for bacterial ribosome synthesis 
named iSAT: integrated Synthesis, Assembly and Translation 
for in vitro construction of Escherichia coli ribosomes (9). 
The ribosomal RNA, transcribed from its natural operon, self- 
assembles with ribosomal proteins added to the reaction 
mixture. Afterwards, in vitro built synthetic ribosomes 
translate a reporter gene (10,11). Such system is important to 
design ribosome with new functions, and for the bottom-up 
construction of a minimal cell. 

Ribosome cell-free synthesis is an essential process for 
building a minimal cell that can maintain itself (1). Indeed, 
regeneration of encoded DNA molecular machineries, through 
a compartmentalized reaction network, will be necessary to 
ensure gene expression after cycles of self-reproduction 
(12,13). 

In this work, we have sought to improve the efficiency of the 
iSAT reaction to achieve the break-even milestone of 
ribosomes that are capable of constructing ribosomes (7,434 
peptide bonds are needed to make a complete set of r- 
proteins). To do this, we prepared and optimized the iSAT 
reaction system using a robot for liquid handling. The open 
nature of cell-free expression platforms enables precise 
settings of each component level for an optimal system’s 
configuration. Previously, high-throughput screening and 
machine learning have been used for the optimization of a 
cell-free protein synthesis and a liposomal drug formulation 
(14-16). 

Here, I will present the optimization of in vitro ribosome 
construction using a cell-free expression system, and I will 


introduce future directions of the project. In particular, I will 
describe biochemical experimental spaces underlying the cell- 
free ribosome synthesis. I will show results on the 
optimization using a liquid handling robot for high-throughput 
experimentation. Our cell-free protein synthesis platform is 
the only one enabling in vitro ribosome construction, which is 
relevant to the synthesis of a minimal cell. 

Adding effective energy regeneration modules is also 
important for minimal cell projects. Therefore, I will also 
present data highlighting the ability to regenerate ATP with a 
non-phosphorylated energy substrate with the iSAT system. 
Recently, I developed a novel metabolic scheme for a minimal 
cell (17). The system is based on the catabolism of 
polysaccharides and/or a polyphosphate (18-20) to regenerate 
ATP. Proteins are synthesized using a custom-made amino 
acids mixture (20). 

The system is improved by overcoming a fundamental 
limitation: the efficient recycling of the orthophosphate (iP), 
which is the by-product of protein synthesis. As a result, ATP 
(adenosine triphosphate) is kept at steady state and available 
for in vitro transcription and translation (19). Currently, it 
represents the most powerful in vitro protein synthesis 
systems (18). 

One important feature of a minimal cell is the compartment or 
container, which more than physically interlock components 
and sub-systems, confers the necessary genotype-phenotype 
linkage for evolution (21). The compartment of the minimal 
cell is based on liposomes (1-3,22), and evolutionary 
dynamics such as fusion and division, are important for 
resource feeding and selection respectively (6,8,12). 

In summary, the work described is designed to lay the 
foundation for the construction of a synthetic replicating 
entity by building up synthetic biological unit operations (e.g. 
cell-free synthesis of constituent parts) and fme-tune the 
starting blueprint. Indeed, through the bottom-up synthesis of 
a minimal cell, we are building and understanding complex 
biological systems. 
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Social networks pervade our everyday lives: we inter- 
act, influence and are influenced by our friends and ac- 
quaintances. The recent availability of large amounts of 
data on social networks has fostered quantitative analyses 
of the distribution of information on them, including be- 
havioural traits and fads. In particular, recent studies have 
shown the existence of positive correlations in the distribu- 
tion of traits in a social network composed by the partici- 
pants of the Framingham Heart study Christakis and Fowler 
(2007); Fowler and Christakis (2008). Surprisingly the 
peer-influence patterns found among the participants went 
beyond the influence of their closest peers, but also their 
friends’ friends, up to three degrees of influence. 

In Pinheiro et al. (2014) we show how similar patterns 
of correlations between peers emerge in networked popu- 
lations through standard models (yet reflecting intrinsically 
different mechanisms) of information spreading such as the 
Voter’s Model, the SIR epidemic model (see Fig. 1) and 
Evolutionary Game Theory models of cooperation. We ar- 
gue that empirically observed patterns of correlation among 
peers emerge naturally from a wide range of dynamical pro- 
cesses, being essentially independent of the type of infor- 
mation, on how it spreads, and even on the class of under- 
lying network that inter-connects individuals. Finally, we 
show that the sparser and clustered the network, the more 
far-reaching the influence of each individual will be. 
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Abstract 

We describe a visual programming language for defining be- 
haviors manifested by reified actors in a 2D virtual world that 
can be compiled into programs comprised of sequences of 
combinators that are themselves reified as actors. This makes 
it possible to build programs that build programs from com- 
ponents of a few fixed types delivered by diffusion using pro- 
cesses that resemble chemistry as much as computation. 

Introduction 

Self-replicating programs have been defined using compu- 
tational models that vary in expressiveness and verisimili- 
tude. If we adopt the definition used in the field of pro- 
gramming languages (Felleisen, 1990), then expressiveness 
varies along a spectrum that begins with cellular automata 
(CA) defined using lookup tables, increases with artificial 
chemistries based on symbol rewrite rules, and peaks in 
(more or less) conventional programming languages (which 
themselves vary along a spectrum that begins with machine 
language and ends in high-level languages like Lisp). 

By verisimilitude, we mean providing an interface with 
the affordances and limitations of a natural physics. Models 
with high verisimilitude define virtual worlds. Because CAs 
are spatially embedded and governed by simple rules defined 
on local neighborhoods, most would say that the verisimil- 
itude of CAs is high. However, since state is updated ev- 
erywhere synchronously, and this (unlike a natural physics) 
requires a global clock, CAs are not indefinitely scalable 
(Ackley, 2013). Because asynchronous cellular automata 
(ACA) do not suffer from this limitation yet are just as pow- 
erful (Nakamura, 1974; Berman and Simon, 1988; Nehaniv, 
2004), AC As are the gold standard in virtual worlds. 

Many artificial chemistries lack verisimilitude because 
the symbols that the rewrite rules transform are not embed- 
ded in any physical space (Berry and Boudol, 1990; Paun, 
1998; Fontana and Buss, 1999). Others have far greater 
resemblance to real physical systems (Laing, 1977; Smith 
et al., 2003; Hutton, 2004). These assign symbols to posi- 
tions in a virtual world, restrict interactions to local neigh- 
borhoods, and rely on diffusion for data transport. 


Programs written in conventional programming lan- 
guages generally require a random access stored program 
(RASP) computer to host them. 1 Because of program-data 
equivalence , RASPs permit relatively simple solutions to 
the self-replication problem based on reflection. Yet self- 
replicating programs written in conventional programming 
languages are (in effect) stuck in boxes; it makes no dif- 
ference whether it is one big box (Ray, 1994) or many 
little boxes interacting in a virtual world (Adami et al., 
1994); because they read, write, and reside in random ac- 
cess memories, the programs themselves are fundamentally 
non-physical. 

In the game of defining virtual worlds and creating self- 
replicating programs inside those worlds, there is a tradeoff 
between the non-contingent complexity of physical law and 
the purely contingent complexity of the initial conditions 
that define a program and its self-description. We propose 
that the ratio of contingent and non-contingent complexity 
is positively correlated with the property that Pattee (1995) 
calls semantic closure. Ideally, we would like to pursue an 
approach that combines the expressiveness of conventional 
programming languages with the physical verisimilitude of 
ACAs while maximizing the ratio of contingent and non- 
contingent complexity. To do this, we need to break pro- 
grams out of their boxes; we need reified programs that as- 
semble copies of themselves from reified building blocks; 
we need to imagine programs as polypeptides. 

Superficially, there is a similarity between the sequences 
of instructions that comprise a machine language program 
and the sequences of nucleotides and amino acids that com- 
prise the biologically important family of molecules known 
as biopolymers. It is tempting to view all of these sequences 
as ‘programs,’ broadly construed. However, machine lan- 
guage programs and biopolymers differ in (at least) one sig- 
nificant way, and that is the number of elementary building 
blocks from which they are constructed. The nucleotides 
that comprise DNA and RNA are only of four types; the 
amino acids that comprise polypeptides are only of twenty; 
and while bits might conceivably play the passive represen- 

^ee Williams (2014) for a notable exception. 
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Figure 1: Framework proposed in this paper (left). Funda- 
mental dogma of molecular biology (right). 


tational role of nucleotides, they can not play the active func- 
tional role of amino acids; this role can only be played by 
instructions. While the instruction set of a simple RASP can 
be quite small, the number of distinct operands that (in ef- 
fect) modify the instructions is a function of the word size 
of the machine, and is therefore (at a minimum) in the thou- 
sands. 2 The implication for the study of self-replicating pro- 
grams is profound: while biopolymers can be assembled by 
physical processes from building blocks of a few fixed types, 
it is impossible to construct machine language programs for 
a RASP this way. 

DNA and RNA are copiable, transcribable and translat- 
able descriptions of polypeptides. DNA is (for the most part) 
chemically inert while polypeptides are chemically active. 
Polypeptides can not serve as representations of themselves 
(or for that matter of anything at all) because their enzymatic 
functions render this impossible. Information flows in one 
direction only. Watson and Crick (1953) thought this idea 
so important that they called it “the fundamental dogma of 
molecular biology.” It is the antithesis of the program-data 
equivalence which makes reflection possible. See Figure 1. 

Combinators are functions with no free variables. In this 
paper we show how programs in a visual programming lan- 
guage just as expressive as machine language can be com- 
piled into sequences of combinators of only forty two types. 
Where machine language programs would use iteration, the 
programs that we compile into combinators employ non- 
determinism. The paper culminates in the experimental 
demonstration of a computational ribosome , a ‘machine’ in 
a 2D virtual world that assembles programs from combina- 
tors using inert descriptions of programs (also comprised of 
combinators) as templates. 

2 Although they play many roles in machine language programs, 
non-register operands are generally addresses. 


Actors are created using three different constructors: [ 
creates combinators , [ ] + creates behaviors , and [ ]k cre- 
ates objects. Like amino acids, which can be composed 
to form polypeptides, primitive combinators can be com- 
posed to form composite combinators. Behaviors are just 
combinators that have been repackaged with the [ ] + con- 
structor. Prior to repackaging, combinators do not manifest 
their function; this might correspond (in our analogy) to the 
folding of a polypeptide chain into a protein. 

Objects are containers that can contain other actors. Each 
is one of four immutable types: [ ]o, [ ]i, [ ]2 and [ ] 3 . For ex- 
ample, [jic, y, z] 2 is an object of type two that contains three 
actors, v, y and z. Primitive combinators and empty objects 
have unit mass. The mass of a composite combinator is the 
sum of the masses of the combinators of which it is com- 
posed. The mass of an object is the sum of its own mass and 
the masses of the actors it contains. Since actors can neither 
be created nor destroyed, mass is conserved. 

Actors are reified by assigning them positions in a 2D vir- 
tual world. Computations progress when actors interact with 
other actors in their 8-neighborhoods by means of the be- 
haviors they manifest. All actors are subject to diffusion. An 
actor’s diffusion constant decreases inversely with its mass. 
This reflects the real cost of data transport in the (notional) 
ACA substrate. Multiple actors can reside at a single site, 
but diffusion never moves an actor to an adjacent occupied 
site if there is an adjacent empty site. 

As with membranes in Paun (1998), objects can be nested 
to any level of depth. The object that contains an actor (with 
no intervening objects) is termed the actor’s parent. An ac- 
tor with no parent is a root. Root actors (or actors with the 
same parent) can be associated with one another by means 
of groups and bonds. Association is useful because it allows 
working sets of actors to be constructed and the elements of 
these working sets to be addressed in different ways. 

The first way in which actors can associate is as members 
of a group. All actors belong to exactly one group and this 
group can contain a single actor. For this reason, groups de- 
fine an equivalence relation on the set of actors. A group of 
root actors is said to be embedded. All of the actors in an em- 
bedded group diffuse as a unit and all behaviors manifested 
by actors in an embedded group (or contained inside such 
an actor) share a finite time resource in a zero sum fashion. 
Complex computations formulated in terms of large num- 
bers of actors manifesting behaviors inside a single object 
or group will therefore be correspondingly slow. Further- 
more, because of its large net mass, the object or group that 
contains them will also be correspondingly immobile. 

The second way in which actors can associate is by bond- 
ing. Bonds are short relative addresses that are automati- 
cally updated as the actors they link undergo diffusion. Be- 
cause bonds are short ( L\ distance less than or equal to 
two), they restrict the diffusion of the actors that possess 
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them. Undirected bonds are defined by the hand relation 
H , which is a symmetric relation on the set of actors, i.e., 
H(x,y) = H(y,x). Directed bonds are defined by the previ- 
ous and next relations, P and N, which are inverse relations 
on the set of actors, i.e., P(x,y ) = N(y,x). 

If the types of combinators and behaviors were defined 
by the sequences of primitive combinators of which they are 
composed, then determining type equivalence would be rel- 
atively expensive. For this reason, we chose instead to de- 
fine type using a simple recursive hash function that assigns 
combinators with distinct multisets of components to dis- 
tinct types: the hash values of composite combinators are de- 
fined as the product of the hash values of their components; 
primitive combinators have hash values equal to prime num- 
bers. 3 Type equivalence for behaviors is defined in the same 
way, the types of combinators and behaviors being distinct 
due to the use of different constructors. Although this hash 
function is (clearly) not collision free, it is quite good and 
it has an extremely useful property, namely, that compos- 
ite combinators can be broken down (literally decomposed) 
into their primitive components by prime factorization. 4 

Apart from composition, containment, group and bonds 
there is no other mutable persistent state associated with ac- 
tors. In particular, there are no integer registers. Primitive 
combinators exist for addressing individual actors or sets of 
actors using most of these relations. These, and other primi- 
tive combinators for modifying actors’ persistent states will 
be described later. 

Non-deterministic Comprehensions 

Sets can be converted into superpositions using the non- 
deterministic choice operator (McCarthy, 1963): 

amb{} = () 
amb {>,)>...} = (x,y...). 

When amb is applied to a non-empty set, it causes the branch 
of the non-deterministic computation that called amb to fork. 
Conversely, empty sets cause the branch to fail. When a 
branch fails, the deterministic implementation backtracks. 

Monads are an abstract datatype that allows programmers 
to define rules for composing functions that deviate from 
mathematically pure functions in prescribed ways. Multival- 
uedness (represented by sets) and non-determinism (repre- 
sented by superpositions) are just two examples. The monad 
interface is defined by two operations called unit and bind. 
Unit transforms ordinary values a into monadic values , e.g., 
uni U x = (x) where A is the superposition monad. Functions 

3 We could instead use nested objects to label combinators so 
that they can be compared. This would be like using codons con- 
structed from nucleotides to label amino acids in transfer RNAs. 

4 This is analogous to the function in the cell which is per- 
formed by the molecular assemblies called proteasomes and in the 
organelles called lysosomes. 


like unit that take ordinary values and return monadic val- 
ues are termed monadic functions. Bind (the infix operator 
4 »= ’ in Haskell) allows monadic functions to be applied 
to monadic values. This permits monadic functions to be 
chained; the output of one provides the input to the next. 

Monads are intimately related to set builder notation or 
comprehensions. By way of illustration, consider the follow- 
ing non-deterministic comprehension that fails if n is prime 
and returns a (non- specified) factor of n if n is composite: 

(x\x e (l . . n— l) , y e (l . . x) , xy = n) . 

Wadler (1990) showed that notation like the above is syn- 
tactic sugar for monadic expressions and described a pro- 
cess for translating the former into the latter. Comprehen- 
sion guards , e.g., xy = n , are translated using the function 

guard M True = unit^ A 
guard M False = zero m 

where M is the monad and A is undefined. Because zero a 
is ( ), if guard A is applied to False , the branch of the com- 
putation that called guard A fails. Conversely, if guard A is 
applied to True , the branch continues. Using this device, the 
primality comprehension can be desugared as follows 

A A A 

Xn -> (unit A n »= unit A • (— 1) »= amb • t »= 

A A A 

Xx -> (unit A x »= amb • l »= unit A • ( x x) »= 

A A 

unit A • (= n) »= guard A »= unit A x) ) 
where (l x) equals {1 . . x}. 

From Comprehensions to Dataflow Graphs 

Recall that our goal is to create programs comprised solely 
of combinators. To maximize composability, these combi- 
nators should be of a single type, yet the desugared compre- 
hension above contains functions of many different types. 
However, if sets are used to represent sets, singleton sets are 
used to represent scalars, and non-empty and empty sets are 
used to represent True and False, then the type signatures 

- :: M-(W) 

are general enough to represent the types of all functions in 
the desugared comprehension. To prove this, we first show 
that amb can be lifted to the type, {a} -> ({a}), as follows: 

amb'{} = () 

amb' {x,y.. .} = ({*}, M • . .). 

We then devise a way to lift functions like l with type, a -> 
{a}. This is accomplished using the bind operator (»=s) 
for the set monad S. The bind operator behaves like this 

{x, )>...} >>= f = fx UfyU... 
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and can be defined as follows 


s 

(»= /) = joins - (maps/) 
where join s is right fold of (U) and 

map s f{x,y...} = {fx, fy . . .}. 

Bind can then be used with unit a to lift t into a function 





S 

l = unit a • ( »= i) 

with the type, {a} ({a}), as demonstrated below 

l'{x,y...} = (lx Uly U...). 

Next we define two functions of type, {a} -> ({a}}, to re- 
place guard. The first causes a computation to fail when its 
argument is empty while the second does the opposite: 

some'!} = () 

some / {x,y...} = ({x,y...}} 

none'{} = ({}) 

none' {x,y .. . } = (). 

Finally, the desugared comprehension contains functions 
like (—1), (x) and (=) that map scalars to scalars, yet we 
need functions that map sets to superpositions of sets. For- 
tunately, sensible lifted forms for these functions are easily 
defined. For example 

pred' = unitA • (map^ (—1)) 
times' x' y' = unitA { x x y \ x G x', y G y' } 
equals' x' y' = unitA { x | x G x', y G y\ x — y } 

where x' and y ' are of type {a}. Using these lifted functions 
and those defined previously, the non-deterministic compre- 
hension for deciding primality can be translated as follows: 


Figure 2: Non-deterministic dataflow graph for deciding pri- 
mality (top). Dataflow graph compiled into a sequence of 
non-deterministic comhinators (bottom). 


From Dataflow Graphs to Comhinators 

One might assume that evaluation of dataflow graphs con- 
taining junctions would require an interpreter with the 
ability to create and apply anonymous functions or clo- 
sures. These would contain the environments needed to 
lookup the values bound to variable names introduced by 
A -expressions. Happily, this turns out to be unnecessary. In 
this section we show how dataflow graphs can be evaluated 
by a stack machine and define a set of comhinators that can 
be used to construct stack machine programs. 

In general, comhinators apply functions to one (or two) 
values of type {a} popped from the front of the stack and 
then push a result of type {a} back onto the stack. Since 
dataflow graphs are non-deterministic, the stack machine is 
also. This means that each combinator /" transforms a stack 
of sets into a superposition of stacks of sets 



[W] - <[{«}]>• 


Unary operators / ' can be converted to comhinators of type 
/" as follows: 


Xn' 


A A A A 

(unitA n' »= pred' »= i' »= amb' »= 


/" (x' : s") = map A (: s") (/V) 


Ax' -► (unitA x' »= t' »= amb' »= 

A A 

(times ' v ') »= (equals ' n ') »= some ') ) 

where n' is of type {a}. This was a lot of work, but we 
have reaped a tangible benefit, namely, non-deterministic 
comprehensions can now be rendered as dataflow graphs. 
In Figure 2 (top) boxes with one input have type signatures 
matching /' and boxes with two inputs have type signatures 
matching g'. Arrows connecting pairs of boxes are instances 
of ( »= a ) • Junctions correspond to values of common 
subexpressions bound to variable names introduced by X- 
expressions. Lastly, (A) is amb' and (S) is some'. This result 
is important because, without the amenity (provided by all 
general purpose programming languages) of being able to 
define and name functions, comprehension syntax quickly 
becomes unwieldy. For this reason, we make extensive use 
of dataflow graphs as a visual programming language in the 
remainder of this paper. 


where stack s" is of type [{ a }], map A maps functions over 
superpositions and (: ^") is the function that pushes sets onto 
the front of s" . Note that /" does not change the length of 
the stack; it consumes one value and leaves one value be- 
hind. Binary operators g' can also be converted to combina- 
tors of type /" as follows: 

g" (■ x':y':s") = mw A (:s")( g 'x l y '). 

Note that g" decreases the length of the stack by one; it con- 
sumes two values and leaves one value behind. The combi- 
nator forms of some ' and none ' are slightly different; they 
do not push a result onto the stack. Instead, they pop the 
stack when a non-deterministic computation has yielded a 
satisfactory intermediate result (whether that is something 
or nothing) and fail otherwise: 

// / / /a / () if x' = {} 

some (x : s ) = < w . „ . . 

v 7 ( unitA s otherwise 
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„/ / u \ f unitAs" if x' — {} 

none (x :s ) = | q 

Multiple functions can be applied to a single value by push- 
ing copies of the value onto the top of the stack and then ap- 
plying the functions to the copies. This preserves the value 
for future use and eliminates the need for closures. Accord- 
ingly, we define a set of combinators that copy and push 
values located at different positions within the stack 

xiV') =unit A ((s"\\(n-k)):s") 

where k £ {0..9}, (!!) returns the element of a list with a 
given index, and n is the length of s". With this last puz- 
zle piece in place, we can finally do what we set out to do, 
namely, compile the comprehension for deciding primality 
into a sequence of combinators 

„ A .. A .. A „ A .. A .. A .. 

x 0 >=> pred >=> i >=> amb >=> x j >=> t >=> amb 

>=> x '[ >=> times " >=> x q >=> equals " >=> some " 
where ( >=>) is Kleisli composition 

f >=> g ={»= g )-f 


In Figure 2 (bottom) boxes are functions with type signa- 
tures matching /". Arrows connecting pairs of boxes are 
instances of ( >=>a). Lastly, (A) is amb" and (S) is some" . 

Reified Actor Comprehensions 

The last two sections of the paper demonstrated that: 1) 
Non-deterministic comprehensions can be represented as 
dataflow graphs; and 2) Dataflow graphs can be compiled 
into sequences of combinators that evaluate comprehen- 
sions by transforming the state of an abstract machine. In 
this section we describe a visual programming language for 
specifying behaviors manifested by reified actors in a vir- 
tual world. All results from prior sections apply. How- 
ever, non-determinism must be combined with other effects 
to construct a monad more general than A which we call 
R (for reified actor). In addition to representing superpo- 
sitions, monad R provides mutation of a threaded global 
state and data logging so that behaviors composed of com- 
binators can report the time they consume. The boxes of 
dataflow graphs with one and two inputs now have types 
{Actor} -> {{Actor}) ' and {Actor} -> {Actor} -> {{Actor}) 1 
where ( ) ' is the type constructor of monad R. Arrows con- 
necting boxes are instances of ( »= r). Combinators now 
have type [{Actor}] -> {[{Actor}]) ' and are composed with 
(>=>*)• 

Combinators can be divided into the categories: genera- 
tors , guards , relations , and actions. Generators are unary 
operators that characterize sets of actors using the devices 
of groups, containment, bonds, and neighborhood (Table 1). 
They can be composed to address different sets. For exam- 
ple, an actor’s siblings can all be addressed using the sub- 
graph Q @ . Generators can also be composed with 


guards (Table 2). This can be used either to address single 
actors or to specify preconditions for actions. For exam- 
ple, the subgraph Q @ (A) addresses a single sibling 

while the subgraph |~#] — >> (N) fails if the actor has a neighbor. 


Table 1: Unary generators. 


Name 

Abbrev. 

Definition 

hands 

i 

actor sharing hand with v 

nexts 

> 

actor with directed bond from v 

prevs 

< 

actor with directed bond to x 

bonds 


union of hands, nexts and prevs 

neighbors 

# 

actors in neighborhood of v 

contents 

@ 

actors that are contained in v 

parents 


actor that contains x 

members 

* 

members of group of v 

others 

+ 

members of group of v but not v 


Table 2: Unary guards. 


Name 

Abbrev. 

Definition 

amb 

A 

non-deterministic choice 

some 

S 

Fail if empty. 

none 

N 

Fail if non-empty. 


Relations exist for testing equality and type equivalence 
(Table 3). They are binary operators and are generally ap- 
plied to singleton sets in combination with guards to specify 
preconditions for actions. When applied to non- singleton 
sets, the equality operator and its negation compute set in- 
tersection and difference. 


Table 3: Binary relations. 


Name 

Abbrev. 

Definition 

same 

= 

set intersection 

different 

! = 

set difference 

similar 


all v type equivalent to some y 

dissimilar 

! ~ 

all v type equivalent to no y 


Actions for modifying actors’ persistent states are the fi- 
nal category of boxes in dataflow graphs. Actions are ren- 
dered as grey boxes and are executed only after all non- 
actions have been evaluated and only if no guard has failed. 
All actions are reversible but the masses and types of primi- 
tive combinators and empty objects are immutable. The full 
set of unary and binary actions is shown in Tables 4 and 5. 

Where data dependencies determine order of execution, 
this order is followed. Where it would otherwise be under- 
determined, two devices are introduced to specify execution 
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Table 4: Unary actions. 


Name 

Abbrev. 

Definition 

drop 

• 

Delete hand of x. 

unbond 

! > 

Delete directed bond from x. 

unbond ' 

! < 

Delete directed bond to x. 

quit 

* -> 

Remove x from its group. 

exit 

@-> 

Place v inside its parent’s parent. 

digest 

>!> 

Reduce x to primitive combinators. 

on 

/ 

Replace combinator with behavior. 

off 

\ 

Replace behavior with combinator. 


Table 5: Binary actions. 


Name 

Abbrev. 

Definition 

grab 

i 

Create hand between x and y. 

bond 

> 

Create directed bond from x toy. 

bond' 

< 

Create directed bond from y to x. 

join 

-> * 

v joins group of y. 

eat 

— >@ 

Place v inside y. 

compose 

>=> 

Replace v with x >=>Ry. 

swap 

% 

x and y swap positions and bonds. 


order. First, all actions return their first (or only) argument 
if they succeed. This allows one action to provide the input 
to a second and (when employed) introduces a data depen- 
dency that determines execution order. Second, execution 
order can be explicitly specified using dotted control lines. 

In addition to non-determinism and mutable threaded 
state, instances of monad R also possess a data logging 
ability that is used to instrument combinators so that be- 
haviors comprised of them can report the time they con- 
sume. Because the unit of time is one primitive operation of 
the abstract machine, most primitive combinators increase 
logged time by one when they are run. Significantly, this 
occurs on all branches of the non-determini Stic computation 
until a branch succeeds so that the full cost of simulating 
non-determinism on a (presumed) deterministic substrate by 
means of backtracking is accounted for. Two kinds of com- 
binators increase logged time by amounts other than one. 
Since the time required to compute set intersections and dif- 
ferences is the product of the sets’ lengths, for binary re- 
lations, the logged time is increased by this value instead 
(which equals one in the most common case of singleton 
sets). Finally, actions that change the position of an actor, 
e.g., join , pay an additional time penalty proportional to the 
product of the actor’s mass and the L\ distance moved. 

Ideally, the actor model described in this paper would be 
reified as an ACA so that self-replicating programs consume 
real physical resources. Actors in an embedded group might 
share a single processor or might jointly occupy a 2D area of 
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fixed size that collects a fixed amount of light energy per unit 
time. The effect would be the same; the number of primitive 
abstract machine operations executed per unit time by the 
processor (or in the area) would be fixed. 

For the time being, we implement the reified actor model 
as an event driven simulation using a priority queue (Gille- 
spie, 1977). Event times are modeled as Poisson processes 
associated with embedded groups and event rates are con- 
sistent with the joint consumption by actors in groups of 
finite time resources. Events are of two types. When a 
diffusion event is at the front of the queue, the position of 
the group in its neighborhood is randomly changed (as pre- 
viously described). Afterwards, a new diffusion event as- 
sociated with the same group is enqueued. The time of 
the new event is a sample from a distribution with density 
/b(f) = D e~ Dt ^ ms ^ / (ms) where m is mass, s is distance, 
and D is the ratio of the time needed to execute one primi- 
tive operation and the time needed to transport a unit mass a 
unit distance. As such, it defines the relative cost of compu- 
tation and data transport in the ACA substrate. 5 

When an action event is at the front of the queue, a be- 
havior is chosen at random from among all actors of type 
behavior in the group. After the behavior is executed, the 
time assigned to the new action event is a sample from a 
distribution with density /a(0 = e~^ c jc where c is the time 
consumed by the behavior. 

Computational Ribosomes 

Biological enzymes can be reified as chains of nucleotides 
or amino acids. The first can be read and copied but are spa- 
tially distributed and purely representational; the second are 
representationally opaque but compact and metabolically 
active. Comprehensions can be compiled into sequences 
of primitive combinators and reified in analogous ways. A 

5 In all of our experiments D equals 10. 
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plasmid is a compiled comprehension reified as a chain of 
actors of type combinator linked with directed bonds: 

P= NT > > ••• > [CAT-If 

where (>) is a directed bond and [ ] denotes an actor that 
is reified at the root level. A single undirected bond (not 
shown) closes the chain and marks the plasmid’s origin. 
While plasmids are spatially distributed chains of many ac- 
tors, enzymes are single actors of type behavior: 

E = [c 0 >=>R c 1 >=>R • • • >=>R C N -\ ] + . 

Biological ribosomes are arguably the most important 
component of the fundamental dogma (Watson and Crick, 
1953). They translate messenger RNA into polypeptides us- 
ing a four stage process of association , initiation , elongation 
and termination. We can construct a computational ribo- 
some that will translate plasmids into enzymes by defining 
four behaviors with analogous functions (Figure 3), reifying 
the behaviors as enzymes, and placing them inside an actor 
of type object 

P = P^ribA? ^ribl? ^ribE? ^ribT ]()• 

Behavior ribA first checks to see if R possesses a self- 
directed bond. 6 If so, ribA attaches R to the plasmid by 
adding it to the group of the initial combinator, [co] - • Next, 
ribl finds an actor in the neighborhood with type match- 
ing [c 0 ]- and places it inside R. When R is at position n 
on the plasmid, ribE finds a neighbor with type matching 
[crc + i] - and composes it with the combinator inside R , i.e ., 
with [co >=>r • • • >=>r c n \~ . It then advances the position 
of R to n + 1. This process continues until R reaches N — 1, 
at which point ribT promotes the combinator to a behavior, 
expels it, and detaches R from the plasmid. 

If a ribosome and a plasmid are placed in the world with a 
supply of primitive combinators, the ribosome manufactures 
the enzyme described by the plasmid 

R ~\~Pb + Hc m b{ c ) p] R-\- Pb Eb 

where C is the set of 42 primitive combinators and mb ( c ) is 
the number of combinators of type c in Pb and Eb , i.e., the 
plasmid and enzyme reifications of behavior b. 

Now that we have a ribosome, we need something to do 
with it. We could (of course) use ribosomes to synthesize 
the enzymes of which they themselves are comprised. How- 
ever, it would be more interesting if these enzymes were then 
used to construct additional ribosomes. To accomplish this, 
we need a ‘machine’ that will collect the finished enzymes 
and place them inside an object of the correct type. We call 
this machine a factory. Factories are copiers of composi- 
tional information , which is heritable information distinct 

6 Ribosomes without this bond are disabled and serve solely as 
models for factories, i.e., as compositional information. 


from the genetic information that ribosomes translate into 
enzymes. A factory can be constructed by reifying the be- 
haviors defined in Figure 4 as enzymes and placing them 
inside an object with a type distinct from that of ribosomes: 

E = P^facA? ^facB? ^facY 5 ^facZ 7 ^facZ'J 1 • 

Behavior facA creates a directed bond with any unbonded 
non-empty object it finds in the factory’s neighborhood. 
This object and its contents serve as the model. Behav- 
ior facB creates a second directed bond from the factory to 
an empty object with type matching the model. This ob- 
ject serves as the container for the product. Behavior facY 
moves behaviors from the neighborhood similar to those in 
the model into the product. Behavior facZ recognizes when 
the product contains the full set of behaviors and deletes 
the bond connecting it to the factory. Behavior facZ' does 
the same but also installs a self-directed bond on ribosomes 
that enables their association behaviors (elements unique to 
facZ' are yellow in Figure 4). 

As an initial experiment, we demonstrate mutual repli- 
cation of a mixed population of ribosomes and factories. 
Plasmids Pb encoding enzymes Eb comprising ribosomes 
and factories are placed in a 2D virtual world consisting 
of 64 x 64 sites together with a large surplus of ribosomes 
(r = 64) and single instances of factories with ribosome and 
factory models, Fr and Fp. The supply of primitive com- 
binators and empty objects is replenished as instances are 
incorporated into enzymes and products. Consequently, the 
concentration of consumables is held constant. Plasmids and 
consumables required for synthesis of factory enzymes are 
overrepresented relative to those for ribosomal enzymes: 

r R + Fr+ Fr + Y<BRb + 2[]o + 3[]i +L#Lc m 6( c )[ c ] 

— > (r + 1) R-\- 2Fr + 2Fp + 

where the multiset B = {b \ Eb E 2RU3F}. We observe 
that the ribosomes synthesize the enzymes encoded by the 
plasmids and these are then used by the factories to construct 
additional ribosomes and factories. See Figure 5. 

Conclusion 

Fifty years after von Neumann described his automaton, it 
remains a paragon of non-biological life. The rules gov- 
erning CAs are simple and physical, and partly for this rea- 
son, the automaton von Neumann constructed using them 
is uniquely impressive in its semantic closure. Yet perhaps 
because RASPs are (in comparison with CAs) relatively 
well-appointed hosts, self-replicating programs in conven- 
tional programming languages seem somehow less convinc- 
ing. All self-replicating programs must lift themselves up 
by their own bootstraps, yet not all programs lift themselves 
the same distance. The field of programming languages has 
made remarkable advances in the years since von Neumann 
conceived his automaton. Modern functional programming 
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Figure 4: Behaviors defining a factory. 



Figure 5 : Average increase in numbers of ribosomes and fac- 
tories (ten runs). Error bars show d= one standard deviation. 

languages like Haskell bear little resemblance to the ma- 
chine languages that are native to RASPs. In this paper, we 
have attempted to show that programs defined using seem- 
ingly exotic constructs like non-deterministic comprehen- 
sions can in fact be compiled into sequences of combinators 
with simple, well-defined semantics. Moreover, because 
they do not have address operands, these combinators can be 
reified in a virtual world as actors of only a few fixed types. 
This makes it possible to build programs that build programs 
from components delivered by diffusion using processes that 
resemble chemistry as much as computation. 
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Abstract 

Cellular automata often suffer from a level of brittleness that 
makes them susceptible to even the smallest unexpected en- 
vironmental changes. We propose a method of converting 
CAs into more robust structures called meta-CAs that utilize 
cell redundancy along with added rules to correct errors and 
reproduce the functionality of the original CA. We show that 
the use of these meta-CAs can greatly increase the probability 
of CAs being intact when executing in an environment where 
cells fail on each step with a small probability. 

Introduction 

Cellular automata (CA) are the basis for many examples of 
computational models in artificial life research. The Game 
of Life is a traditional CA example where some config- 
urations are mobile, some repeatedly reproduce new sub- 
configurations, and some simulate logical computation. CAs 
typically operate by using the neighborhood of a cell to de- 
termine the next state of the cell. This means that the CA 
often suffers from brittleness where the loss of a single cell’s 
state completely disrupts the resulting configuration. 

Lor example, Langton’s loop (Langton (1984); see 
Lig.10) was one of the original self-reproducing CAs that 
consisted of a starting configuration of 86 cells in a particu- 
lar pattern. During the simulation of the CA, the loop would 
reproduce yielding an exact replica of itself. If even a single 
cell of the original pattern is in the wrong initial state, then 
the entire loop fails to reproduce properly. 

This brittleness makes CAs less than optimal for artifi- 
cial life research since some level of robust behavior is in- 
dicative of life-like behavior. In this work, we propose a 
general procedure for converting a regular CA into a fault- 
tolerant CA. The procedure involves replacing each original 
cell with a metacell which is a square array of cells with ad- 
ditional states and rules. The new CA is still a normal CA 
where each cell executes a common set of instructions. The 
result is a cellular system that mirrors biological cells and 
possibly could evolve from less robust systems. We focus 
on two-dimensional CAs and set-up a reasonable interpreta- 
tion of faulty cells in order to test our procedure on a set of 
representatives. 


Related Work 

One of the first to explore fault tolerance in digital systems 
was von Neumann (1956) who utilized levels of redundancy 
to build reliable digital circuits from unreliable components. 
Later in 1975, two sets of researchers, (Harao and Noguchi 
(1975)) and (Nishio and Kobuchi (1975)), set a more formal 
stage for studying reliability in cellular automata. In these 
papers, failure of cells was spatially restricted to make the 
algebraic analysis feasible. 

Theoretical work continued with Peter Gacs’ extensive 
papers ( 1986, 1989) which include proofs of reliability in 
certain general settings. More recent work by McCann and 
Pippenger (2008, 2013) used a majority vote among neigh- 
bors to increase the reliability of CAs again in a theoretical 
setting. 

Work in designing cellular automata led to CAs capable 
of self-reproduction (Byl (1989), Perrier et al. (1996)) and 
these example CAs are sufficiently complex to serve as test 
cases for fault tolerant research. One such design (Langton 
(1984)), referred to as Langton’s loop, helped motivate this 
current research and serves as a key example in our original 
testing. 

Work using self-reproducing loops took a more biologi- 
cal tact when Hiroki Sayama described loops that were able 
to dissolve when intruded upon (Sayama (1998)). His work 
continued with loops that evolved over time based on en- 
vironmental constraints (typically lack of space) (Sayama 
(1999)). Sayama later described CAs that were able to em- 
ploy defensive mechanisms to remain intact when facing in- 
trusions (Sayama (2004)). Oros et al. more recently describe 
a system that uses loops that are able to reproduce and pass 
along copies of the parents’ genetic material (Oros and Ne- 
haniv (2007)). 

Cellular Automata and Reliability 

Design 

Two-dimensional cellular automata which are the focus of 
this research are rectangular arrays of identical finite au- 
tomata. An individual finite automaton is called a cell and 
the eight cells surrounding a given cell in the array comprise 
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the neighborhood. Traditionally, there are two interpreta- 
tions of the neighborhood. In the von Neumann design, the 
neighborhood is just the four cells bordering to the north, 
east, south, and west; the other four are ignored. The Moore 
design includes all eight cells in the neighborhood. 

The cells operate on discrete time steps and in one 
step, a cell uses its current state plus the state of the 
neighbors to determine its next state. The transition is 
described by a function that sends the neighborhood 
configuration along with the current state of the central 
cell to a new state for the central cell. This transition 
function can be presented as a set of rules. For a Moore 
neighborhood design, each rule is a 10-tuple of states, 
(S'cur, Sn, $NE , Se, $SE , Ss, Ssw , Sw, Snw 5 Snew ) • 
Here, the given cell is currently in state S cur and the eight 
neighbors are in the states listed. On the next time step, the 
given cell transitions to state S new . This means that for the 
Game of Life CA, since there are two cell states (usually 
designated “alive” and “dead”), there are 2 8 possible Moore 
neighborhoods. The given cell has two possible states 
Scum so there are 2 8 x 2 = 2 9 rules in the transition 
function. In practical implementations, many of these rules 
are inactive in the sense that they do not change the state 
of the central cell; utilizing this observation can speed up 
the actual simulation. Also, it is generally agreed that state 
0 is designated as a quiescent state and therefore the tuple 
(0,0, 0,0, 0,0, 0,0, 0,0) is a rule in most CAs. 

In general, with S states, there are S ' 9 rules for a Moore 
neighborhood CA and S 5 rules for a von Neumann neigh- 
borhood CA. (The total number of transition functions and 
hence CAs with S states using the Moore neighborhood is 
then S b .) The number of activated rules along with the 
number of states gives a rough measure of complexity for 
the CA. One constraint in converting a CA to a more fault- 
tolerant form is the level of complexity introduced. Some 
redundancy has to be introduced to improve reliability, but 
it is also useful and important to give some consideration to 
the minimal necessary redundancy. 

The rules determine a CA, but in order for the CA to do 
useful work or display useful behavior, we also need an ini- 
tial configuration. This is simply a finite set of cells contain- 
ing at least one non-quiescent state. The initial configuration 
and the set of rules together determine the fault-tolerance of 
a CA. For example, in the Game of Life the set of rules (us- 
ing the Moore neighborhood) basically quantifies the two 
intuitive rules: 

1. Any “dead” cell becomes alive if it has exactly 3 “live” 

neighbors. 

2. Any “live” cell stays alive only if it has 2 or 3 “live” neigh- 
bors. 

With these rules, an initial configuration forming a 2 x 2 
block of live cells, is fault-tolerant in the sense that if any of 


the four become dead, the configuration repairs itself. On the 
other hand, a glider configuration, which will move diago- 
nally across the cellular array in 4 steps, is not fault- tolerant. 
If any of the cells die, the diagonal movement fails. Cells 
which are particularly critical for the continued successful 
operation of the CA are referred to as essential cells. 



Figure 1 : A simple block in the Game of Life that repairs 
the loss of any single one of its cells. 



Figure 2: A glider in the Game of Life fails to continue its 
diagonal movement pattern when any of its cells die. 

Cell Lifetime 

In order to specify the source of faults in CAs, we use ma- 
chine lifetime as an analogy. Each cell is a finite automaton 
with a finite lifespan. At the end of a cell’s lifetime, it is im- 
mediately replaced and the new cell begins in the quiescent 
state. Probabilistically, if a cell has probability p of failing 
on any given time step and if we assume each time step is 
independent (more theoretical than practical), then the ex- 
pected lifetime of the cell is 1/p. We assume that all cells 
in an array have the same lifetime. On each step of the CA 
simulation, each cell has probability p (independently) of 
failing and hence needing replacement. We refer to this as a 
p — death environment. 

Note that there are many ways of introducing faults into 
a CA. A fault might mean that a cell spontaneously transi- 
tions to another state rather than to the quiescent state as in 
the lifetime model. (Notice that the 2 x 2 block in the Game 
of Life CA is not tolerant to spontaneous transitions to ac- 
tive states.) In some previous work, the fault model assumes 
that there is a maximum number of faults in each spatial re- 
gion of the CA. Yet another model might allow periods of no 
faults giving the CA time to repair. However, in this study 
we settle on the lifetime model and allow each cell to inde- 
pendently experience a fault with some common probability. 

Test Cases 

To test a CA for fault tolerance, we first identify a specific 
task that the CA should complete. For example, we might 
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decide that the key function of the Langton loop CA is to 
produce one additional copy of itself which it may do in n 
steps. So we run the CA for n steps in a p — death environ- 
ment and then remove the threat of failures for an additional 
k steps. If the CA effectively repairs itself, it is counted as a 
success. The proportion of successes is then recorded as the 
reliability or fault tolerance. 

Note that there are three sources of ambiguity here. First, 
it is not always obvious when a CA has completed a task; for 
a self-reproducing CA, it may be obvious, but for a digital 
gate simulation, perhaps only the correct signal needs to pass 
through the gate. Second, the number of extra steps k is not 
well-defined; in some test cases we took k — 0 and in others 
we used k = n. Finally, in practical uses of CAs, it is not 
necessary for the final state to exactly match the CA with no 
faults. In other words, it may only be a sub-configuration, 
like the digital signal through a gate, that needs to be correct. 

To test our procedure for constructing fault- tolerant CAs, 
we focused on the following CAs with von Neumann neigh- 
borhoods (see http : //cs . coloradocollege . edu/ 
-mwhitehead/metacells for .RLE and .table files). 

• Single Transition (Figure 3): This is the most primitive 
CA since it simply starts with a configuration of five cells 
and transitions (using the rules of any CA) to the new state 
for the central cell. Testing this configuration gives us 
information for predicting how larger CAs may perform. 
Experiments are considered successful for this CA if the 
center cell is correct after the single transition. 



Figure 3: Single transition structure 

• Glider (Figure 4): Unlike the glider configuration in the 
Game of Life which uses a Moore neighborhood, this 
glider functions with a von Neumann neighborhood and 
three rather than two states. Figure 4 shows the stages 
in moving from right to left. Experiments are considered 
successful for this CA if the glider is intact after flying to 
the left for four simulation steps. 



• Coral (Figure 5): This is a slightly more complicated CA 
whose starting configuration is simple, but it produces a 


symmetric structure that continually grows in size (Figure 
5 also shows the structure after eight steps). Experiments 
are considered successful for this CA if the coral structure 
is intact after eight simulation steps. 



• XOR Gate (Figure 6): This CA simulates the digital XOR 
gate with two inputs and one output. The final configura- 
tion after 14 steps is shown in Figure 7. Experiments are 
considered successful if the correct signal is sent out to 
the end of the structure and the gate is intact. 



Figure 6: XOR Gate Starting Structure - Input 1 at top and 
input 0 at bottom 



• Byl’s Loop (Figure 8): One of the key self-reproducing 
CAs. After 25 steps, the evolving configuration contains 
two copies of the initial configuration (Figure 9). Exper- 
iments are considered successful for this CA if the loop 
can correctly copy itself one time. 
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Figure 8: Byl’s loop starting structure 



Figure 9: Byl’s loop after one successful reproduction (25 
steps) 

• Langton’s Loop (FigureslO, 11): This is a larger configu- 
ration that reproduces after 151 steps. As with Byl’s loop, 
experiments with Langton’s loop are considered success- 
ful one additional copy of the loop is produced correctly. 



Figure 10: Langton’s loop starting structure 



Figure 11: Langton’s loop after one successful reproduction 
(151 steps) 

Metacells 

Our procedure for converting CAs into reliable systems re- 
lies heavily on the concept of a metacell. These are square 
arrays of cells that replace each of the single cells in the orig- 
inal CA. The point is to provide informational redundancy 
to improve fault tolerance, but in order to do so, the rules 
governing transitions in the original CA have to be altered 


to now simulate the original operations on square arrays of 
cells. One constraint is that the converted CA must still be a 
genuine CA; each cell in the conversion follows a common 
set of rules. The transformation to a converted CA (called a 
meta-CA), theoretically works on either Moore or von Neu- 
mann neighborhoods, but it is much more straightforward 
for original CAs using the von Neumann neighborhood. 

There are several ways to design a metacell and our ap- 
proach evolved as we tried to balance the achieved redun- 
dancy with the number of states in the CA. We set an ar- 
bitrary threshold of 256 states since that is the limit of the 
Golly simulator (Trevorrow and Rokicki (2013)). This prac- 
tical limit did help focus our work on the efficiency of meta- 
cell design, but it is clear that using a larger simulator has its 
advantages. For more complex test cases, we had to approx- 
imate how successful the tolerant meta-CAs would be. 

Figure 12 shows an example metacell of size 3. The 
3x3 grid in the interior (yellow cells) of the metacell stores 
the redundant information that collectively represents a state 
from the original CA cell. A common flood- fill algorithm 
can keep the state information intact despite random faults. 
The border cells (red cells in the figure) serve as a boundary 
between metacells and can also be used as a built-in clock to 
synchronize the operation of the meta-CA. Meta-CAs oper- 
ate at a slower speed than their normal, single-cell CA equiv- 
alents. The application of a single rule in an original CA is 
translated to several steps in a meta-CA. These additional 
steps are required in order to allow metacells to recover in- 
formation disrupted by cell faults and to propagate state in- 
formation from the neighboring metacells. 



Figure 12: Bordered metacell of size 3 (left) and bordered 
metacell with two dead interior cells (right) 

The weakness of this first metacell design is that there are 
several essential cells. Both the border cells and the signals 
carrying state information into the interior of a metacell have 
no redundancy. The success of this design relies on keeping 
the ratio of essential cells to total cells rather small. 

In order to reduce the essential cells, we altered the flood- 
fill algorithm to simulate mixing paint. The states of neigh- 
boring cells are considered paint colors that flow into a meta- 
cell. Whenever two such colors are neighbors, the corre- 
sponding cells transition to a state representing the mix of 
the two colors. Similarly, whenever two mixed colors meet 
or a mixed color and a third plain color meet, there is a tran- 
sition to a cell representing a mix of all colors involved. This 
ensured that there was not just a single cell carrying the mes- 
sage on any clock step. The number of essential cells was 
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decreased and the success of the meta-CA increased. How- 
ever, the boundary cells remained and consequently there 
were still vulnerable cells (not necessarily essential) in the 
meta-CA. The mixed-paint principle unfortunately requires 
on the order of n 4 additional states where n is the number of 
states in the original CA. 

Positional Metacells 

Eliminating the border cells improves fault tolerance and our 
final approach, which we call positional metacells , was the 
most successful. Positional metacells encode a cell’s posi- 
tion in the metacell along with the original state information. 
A cell would then have information showing that it was in 
the upper-left corner of the metacell, for example. Positional 
metacells use Moore neighborhoods to simulate an original 
CA that used von Neumann neighborhoods. Once again, 
more states are needed to cope with the positional informa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the positional metacell design does lead 
to improved fault tolerance since failed cells can be repaired 
based on their relative position in relation to other correct 
cells. 

The simplest kind of positional metacell is a 2x2 grid as 
shown in Figure 13. Each of the four cells comprising the 
metacell contains information about its location within the 
metacell (signified by the numbers in the figure) and the state 
value from the original CA. 



Figure 13: A 2x2 Positional Metacell. Each interior cell is 
encoded by its position within the metacell. 

The metacell transitions take two steps. On the first step, 
each metacell interior cell changes to a state that represents 
the combination of its two neighbors belonging to other ad- 
jacent metacells. This is done using the color-mixing idea 
from above. Note that there is redundancy in each of the 
incoming state messages. For example, the upper-left cell 
changes to a state representing the combination of the meta- 
cell’s top and left metacell neighbors and the upper-right 
cell encodes the metacell’s top and right neighbors. This 
means that the top metacell neighbor’s value is encoded in 
two places. This helps eliminate any essential cells and pro- 
vides a more reliable structure. 

On the second step, the original CA’s transition is com- 
puted using the four mixed color values. Because of the re- 
dundancy of the encoded neighbor information, if any single 
cell dies, then the original transition can still be calculated. 
In fact, as long as two cells that are diagonally opposite one 
another are intact, then the original transition can be per- 


formed. The output of the original transition is then posi- 
tionally encoded throughout the four interior cells and one 
metacell transition is complete. 

These metacells do not need separate border states be- 
cause of the positional encodings, but the positional encod- 
ings do require four states per original CA state. They also 
require states to represent all combinations of mixes of three 
original states since each positional cell must encode its own 
value along with the two neighbor metacell cells that it bor- 
ders. The final number of required states is 4 n 3 + 4n + 1, 
where n is the number of original states. 

Because of their lack of essential cells and short clock 
cycle of two steps, these 2x2 positional metacells were the 
most fault tolerant design we experimented with. The re- 
sults for the various test cases reported below compare the 
reliability of these structures versus their original CA coun- 
terparts. 

Converting Existing CAs to Positional Metacell CAs 

One of the appeals of using positional metacells for fault 
tolerance is that existing CAs can be converted auto- 
matically into their meta-CA equivalents. We have de- 
veloped a set of conversion scripts to perform this pro- 
cess. (See http://cs.coloradocollege.edu/ 
-mwhitehead/ metacells for scripts.) 

The first part of the conversion process involves changing 
the original CA structure into a meta-CA structure using the 
appropriate new state values. For example in the 2x2 posi- 
tional metacell case, a single cell with state value 3 from the 
original CA must be converted into four cells that are posi- 
tionally encoded as original state 3 in the upper-left corner, 
original state 3 in the upper-right corner, original state 3 in 
the lower-left corner, and original state 3 in the lower-right 
corner. Figure 14 shows a simple 3 -cell CA converted to the 
corresponding meta-CA. 



Figure 14: Original CA (left) and Positional Meta-CA 
(right) 

Once the structure of the original CA has been converted, 
then the original ruleset needs to be converted to include the 
rules for meta-CA operation. Meta-CA operation requires 
several different types of rules. In particular, rules must be 
included to encode the combination of neighbor states, ig- 
nore and repair missing states (if possible), and perform the 
original CA’s transitions. 

First, rules must be added to convert each positionally- 
encoded cell to a new state representing the combination of 
its two neighbors from adjacent metacells. For example, the 
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A cell in Figure 15 needs a rule to transition to the state that 
represents the combination of starting state A, X above, and 
Y to the left. Similar transition rules are added for each in- 
terior cell position and all combinations of possible external 
neighbor states. 



Figure 15: A, B, C, and D form one metacell. A’s external 
neighbors are X and Y and its internal neighbors are B, C, 
and D. 

Second, rules must be generated to ignore dead cells when 
possible while still performing the correct transitions. Again 
using Figure 15 as an example, if cell A were dead it can still 
properly transition to the state that encodes the combination 
of X and Y as long as one of its internal neighbors is intact. 
So if A is dead, but B is intact, then cell A can correctly 
transition to the combination of X and Y since B is on its 
right. This is the added fault tolerance of using the positional 
encoding scheme. 

Finally, rules are added to perform the original CA’s tran- 
sitions. These transitions occur on the second step of the 
meta-CA’s cycle. Suppose the original CA had the rule 
(1,2, 3, 2, 4, 5). That is, if a cell were in state 1 and had neigh- 
bors starting at the top and going clockwise of 2, 3, 2, and 4, 
then it should change to state 5. Using the labels in Figure 
15, the cells would have the following mixes after the first 
step of the meta-CA’s simulation. Cell A would have a mix 
of the original state 2 from above and state 4 from the left, 
cell B would have a mix of state 2 from above and state 3 
from the right, cell C would have a mix of state 2 from be- 
low and state 4 from the left, and cell D would have a mix 
of state 2 from below and state 3 from the right. 

These cells then need to transition to the positionally- 
encoded state that corresponds to the original CA’s new state 
after the transition. For this example, A would need to tran- 
sition to the state representing the original state 5 in the 
upper-left corner. In order to perform these kinds of tran- 
sitions, rules must be included to decode the mixes of states 
in the context of the original rules. For example, cell A has 
information about the states from above and left and cell D 
has information about the states from below and right, so 
cell A gets a rule that transitions to its new state ( original 
state 5 in the upper-left corner) when it has D ’ s state as a 
lower-right neighbor. Similar rules are added for the other 
positions in the metacell and for all other possible internal 
neighbor states. 

Notice again that external neighbor state information is 


redundantly encoded. For example, both cells A and B en- 
code the original state 2 from above. If at least one of these 
two cells is intact, then the neighbor information from above 
is not lost and the original transition can be successfully per- 
formed. 

Results 

Using the test cases mentioned above, we ran a series of 
experiments to test the fault tolerance of our proposed meta- 
CAs against normal CAs. The results listed here are for the 
2x2 positional meta-CAs, as they were the most successful 
model that we tested. We used a range of p-death environ- 
ments and ran 1000 trials per test case. For larger structures 
that require too many states for the Golly simulator, we list 
predicted success rates calculated by using the experimental 
success rates for single cell transitions raised to the power 
of the number of required transitions for the given CA. To 
ensure accurate single cell transition success rates, we per- 
formed 200,000 single cell transition trials. 


p 

Original 

Meta-CA 

0.00001 

99.9980 

100.0000 

0.00002 

99.9960 

100.0000 

0.00005 

99.9900 

100.0000 

0.00010 

99.9800 

100.0000 

0.00020 

99.9600 

100.0000 

0.00050 

99.9000 

99.9999 

0.00100 

99.8001 

99.9996 

0.00200 

99.6004 

99.9984 

0.00500 

99.0025 

99.9901 

0.01000 

98.0100 

99.9604 

0.02000 

96.0400 

99.8432 

0.05000 

95.0250 

99.0494 

0.10000 

81.0000 

96.3900 


Table 1 : Success rates for a single cell/metacell transition. 

In Table 1 , the Meta-CA success rates were calculated us- 
ing the formula 1 — (p 4 + 4p 3 (l — p) + 4p 2 (l — p) 2 ). This 
follows from the binomial distribution where p 4 is the prob- 
ability of all four cells being dead, 4p 3 (1 — p) is the probabil- 
ity of exactly three cells being dead (there are four ways for 
this to occur) and 4p 2 (l — p) 2 is the probability of two non- 
diagonal cells being dead (there are also four ways for this 
to occur). A simulator experiment confirmed these results. 

The tables of results list the percentage of trials that were 
successful, with success defined as above for each test case. 
The results show that meta-CAs provide an added level of 
fault tolerance across a variety of CA structures and levels of 
p-death environments. In general, the greater the number of 
cells and required transitions in the CA structure, the greater 
the benefit of using a meta-CA representation. This is to 
be expected since metacells outperform regular CA cells for 
each individual cell transition. 

The type of p-death environment makes a difference in 
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the degree of added fault tolerance provided by meta-CAs. 
For very low values of p, both regular CAs and meta-CAs 
are likely to be successful. On the other hand, very high 
values of p usually cause both regular CAs and meta-CAs to 
fail. Intermediate p values show the greatest benefit of using 
meta-CAs. For example, using the coral-like structure with 
p = 0.005, the meta-CA was successful 97.7% of the time 
while the normal CA was only successful 50.3% of the time. 


p 

Original 

Meta-CA 

0.00001 

100.0 

100.0 

0.00002 

100.0 

100.0 

0.00005 

100.0 

100.0 

0.00010 

100.0 

100.0 

0.00020 

100.0 

100.0 

0.00050 

99.5 

100.0 

0.00100 

99.4 

100.0 

0.00200 

98.5 

100.0 

0.00500 

97.1 

99.8 

0.01000 

92.0 

99.1 

0.02000 

85.6 

97.5 

0.05000 

71.6 

86.9 

0.10000 

41.0 

52.0 


Table 2: Success rates for a von Neumann neighborhood 
glider to complete one cycle in 4 steps. 


P 

Original 

Meta-CA 

0.00001 

100.0 

100.0 

0.00002 

99.5 

100.0 

0.00005 

99.2 

100.0 

0.00010 

98.3 

100.0 

0.00020 

97.1 

100.0 

0.00050 

93.2 

100.0 

0.00100 

85.3 

99.7 

0.00200 

76.8 

99.4 

0.00500 

50.3 

97.7 

0.01000 

25.4 

89.2 

0.02000 

5.5 

63.0 

0.05000 

0.1 

5.8 

0.10000 

0.0 

0.0 


Table 3: Success rates for a von Neumann neighborhood 
coral to be intact after 8 steps. 

Complexity of Meta-CAs 

All of our constructions centered on duplicating information 
in the original CA. The most straightforward approach is to 
introduce more cells for redundancy as is done in a meta- 
cell. However, in order to benefit from the redundancy there 
must be a mechanism for combining information in order 
to recover from information lost in faulty cells. For exam- 
ple, border cells were used to keep information within the 
bounds of a particular metacell and signals were transmitted 


P 

Original 

Meta-CA 

(predicted) 

0.00001 

99.6 

100.0 

0.00002 

99.2 

100.0 

0.00005 

98.0 

100.0 

0.00010 

97.0 

100.0 

0.00020 

93.6 

100.0 

0.00050 

84.5 

99.7 

0.00100 

72.9 

99.7 

0.00200 

48.4 

99.5 

0.00500 

18.8 

97.0 

0.01000 

2.7 

88.6 

0.02000 

0.1 

59.4 

0.05000 

0.0 

4.0 

0.10000 

0.0 

0.0 


Table 4: Success rates for a von Neumann neighborhood 
XOR gate to produce the correct output value. 


P 

Original 

Meta-CA 

(predicted) 

0.00001 

99.1 

100.0 

0.00002 

98.7 

100.0 

0.00005 

97.8 

100.0 

0.00010 

95.0 

100.0 

0.00020 

91.1 

100.0 

0.00050 

76.2 

99.5 

0.00100 

57.0 

99.5 

0.00200 

36.2 

99.2 

0.00500 

6.6 

95.3 

0.01000 

0.5 

82.6 

0.02000 

0.0 

43.8 

0.05000 

0.0 

0.6 

0.10000 

0.0 

0.0 


Table 5: Success rates for a Byl loop to reproduce once. 


P 

Original 

Meta-CA 

(predicted) 

0.00001 

84.3 

100.0 

0.00002 

70.5 

100.0 

0.00005 

43.9 

100.0 

0.00010 

17.3 

100.0 

0.00020 

3.4 

100.0 

0.00050 

0.0 

83.1 

0.00100 

0.0 

83.1 

0.00200 

0.0 

75.7 

0.00500 

0.0 

18.9 

0.01000 

0.0 

0.1 

0.02000 

0.0 

0.0 

0.05000 

0.0 

0.0 

0.10000 

0.0 

0.0 


Table 6: Success rates for a Langton loop to reproduce once. 
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between metacells. Since cells in a CA are homogeneous, 
there cannot be border cells or signals without additional 
states. This suggests that some measure of CA complex- 
ity based on the number of states might determine the mini- 
mal number of additional states necessary to achieve a given 
level of fault tolerance. 

A recent paper (Lui et al. (2015)) describes work that 
uses both the Shannon measure of complexity (based on en- 
tropy) and the Kolmogorov measure (based on the length of 
code description) to construct a hybrid measure that shows 
some promise in distinguishing one dimensional cellular au- 
tomata. This measure takes into account both the CA rules 
and the starting configuration. In our work, it is not yet clear 
that there is a direct relationship between the starting con- 
figuration and the level of achieved redundancy. Clearly, 
some configurations are more brittle than others, but our 
procedure for introducing redundancy is independent of the 
starting configurations and it may be that more simple mea- 
sures of the CAs structural complexity could shed light on 
the number of additional states necessary to add appropriate 
redundancy. Currently, we plan to investigate the effect of 
active rules (those that change the central cell state) on the 
fault tolerance of our meta-CAs. 

Conclusions 

This work offers evidence for the following CA design prin- 
ciples: 

1 . A practical general purpose algorithm can convert an orig- 
inal CA into a more fault-tolerant meta-CA. The defini- 
tion of fault-tolerance in this context refers to cells with a 
lifetime that is geometrically distributed. 

2. The general design of meta-CAs involves the inclusion 
of metacells, and this research identified one promising 
metacell type: positional metacells. First attempts to de- 
sign metacells required too many essential cells in mech- 
anisms to manage the redundancy. The fault tolerance did 
not scale well to higher amounts of redundancy. Our po- 
sitional metacells proved to be the most efficient (number 
of states). 

3. Complexity of the derived metacell is an issue. The 
amount of redundancy and the way it is managed in- 
troduces many new states to the original CA. Positional 
metacells kept the number of additional states within rea- 
son, but we hypothesize that there may be hopefully sim- 
ple measures of complexity that might lead to bounds on 
the number of additional states necessary to reach conclu- 
sions about the minimum number of additional states. 

Acknowledgements: The authors wish to thank the review- 
ers for their useful suggestions. 
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Abstract 

Animals demonstrate a level of agility currently unmatched in 
their robotic counterparts. The elasticity of muscles and ten- 
dons increase not only performance, but also the efficiency 
of movements. In contrast, robots are often constructed with 
rigid components connected by motors. However, recently 
compliant actuators and materials have been introduced to 
enhance robot designs, emulating the flexibility of natural 
organisms. In this paper, we incorporate passive flexibility 
into the spine of a quadruped animat and employ computa- 
tional evolution to generate gaits. Results indicate that spine 
flexibility significantly increases both performance and effi- 
ciency of evolved individuals. Moreover, evolving the degree 
of spine flexibility along with artificial neural network con- 
trollers produces the highest performing solutions. 

Introduction 

Animals exhibit a diversity of behaviors that allow them to 
survive in dynamic environments, while having simultane- 
ously evolved to be energetically efficient (Cavagna et al., 
1977). Muscles perform the majority of work, but they 
are supported by the underlying skeletal and tendon sys- 
tems. The inherent elasticity of muscles and tendons con- 
tributes to efficiency of movement throughout an animal’s 
stride (Alexander, 1984). Beyond providing the basis for 
posture, the spine plays an important role in the energy ef- 
ficiency of movements (Alexander, 1988). In particular, the 
spine can adopt very different roles. For example, in gallop- 
ing horses, the spine acts similar to a stiff spring with min- 
imal flexibility, while in sprinting cheetahs the spine moves 
actively, lengthening the stride (Hildebrand, 1959). 

In contrast to their biological counterparts, robotic sys- 
tems are considerably less flexible, typically comprising 
rigid components interconnected by motors. The addition 
of structures such as actuated spines can enhance the func- 
tionality of legged robots by increasing movement free- 
dom (Leeser, 1996). Specifically, actuated spines expand 
the range of possible gaits (Berns et al., 1998) and in- 
crease maneuverability in constrained spaces (Park and Lee, 
2007). In simulation, actuated spines have been shown to 
increase both the speed and efficiency of bounding gaits in a 


2D quadruped, consistent with observations in biomechan- 
ics (Culha and Saranli, 2011). 

Another possible approach to increasing the movement 
freedom of robotic systems is to incorporate passive com- 
pliance. Compliant designs exploit the intrinsic properties 
of materials, emulating the flexibility inherent in biological 
systems. Recently, other investigations have examined the 
integration of flexible materials into morphological compo- 
nents such as fish fins (Clark et al., 2012; Epstein et al., 
2006; Clark et al., 2014), compliant actuators (Van Ham 
et al., 2009), and flexible arms (Sfakiotakis et al., 2014). 
Silva et al. (2005) described quadruped locomotion for a 
simulated animat with a flexible spine, but did not quantify 
the effect of that component on performance. 

In this paper, we examine how a passively flexible 
spine influences the evolution of locomotive behaviors in a 
quadruped animat with an artificial neural network (ANN) 
controller. We first evolve gaits for an animat with a rigid 
spine. Next, we create a three- segmented spine with prede- 
fined flexibility. Finally, we allow the degree of flexibility 
to evolve along with the ANN controller. Results indicate 
that adding passive flexibility to a quadruped can signifi- 
cantly increase performance and efficiency of movement. 
These results complement earlier investigations in actively 
controlled spines, demonstrating that passive flexibility is 
beneficial, despite requiring no direct control from the ANN. 
Apparently, the additional degrees-of-freedom (DOF) allow 
the evolved controllers to express gaits that are not possible 
with a rigid spine. These results have practical implications 
for robotic systems by improving performance as well as ef- 
ficiency. 

Related Work 

Incorporating flexible materials holds promise for increas- 
ing the functionality of robotic systems. In aquatic robots, 
mimicking fin-like appendages can increase agility, power 
efficiency, and robustness. Anderson and Chhabra (2002) 
demonstrated a hybrid rigid-body, flexible-tail robotic tuna 
that exhibited increased maneuverability at high speeds 
compared to traditional autonomous underwater vehi- 
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cles (AUV). In addition, Krishnamurthy et al. (2010) pre- 
sented an AUV design based on the morphology of an elec- 
tric ray that employs flexible materials in the tail to increase 
efficiency. Flexibility has also been explored in terrestrial 
robotics. For example, modeling the flexibility of biological 
muscles has produced life-like bipedal gaits for simulated 
robots by allowing the body to absorb shock when contact- 
ing the ground (Geijtenbeek et al., 2013). Further, Acker- 
man and Seipel (2013) have shown that reducing the verti- 
cal movement of the center of mass during walking reduces 
energy consumption in legged robots. This reduction is sim- 
ilar to the dampening effect provided by tendons in biologi- 
cal organisms, reducing collision forces with the ground and 
increasing efficiency (Bertram and Hasaneini, 2013; Ruina 
et al., 2005). However, controlling flexible joints can be 
challenging as they react less predictably to controller input 
and interactions with the environment (Chaoui et al., 2009). 

One possible approach to addressing the control prob- 
lem is through evolutionary robotics (Sims, 1994; Nolfi 
and Floreano, 2000), where the controller evolves to take 
advantage of morphological characteristics. Evolution- 
ary approaches have produced effective robotic gaits in 
quadrupeds (Clune et al., 2009; Doncieux and Mouret, 
2013), salamanders (Ijspeert et al., 2005), and bipeds (Lessin 
et al., 2013). In addition to evolving active control strategies, 
co-evolving morphology and control can exploit relation- 
ships between brain and body (Bongard, 2011; Paul, 2006; 
Valsalam and Miikkulainen, 2008; Rieffel et al., 2010). Fur- 
thermore, computational evolution has proven effective at 
exploiting passive flexible materials (Moore and McKinley, 
2012) and passive joints (Moore and McKinley, 2013) in 
robotic systems. In this paper, we evolve control and spinal 
flexibility in quadruped animats. 

Methods 

Simulation Environment Simulations are conducted with 
the Open Dynamics Engine (ODE) (Smith, 2013), a 3D 
physics simulation environment. Although designed to sim- 
ulate rigid bodies, flexible components can be modeled by 
interconnecting multiple segments with spring-like joints. 
ODE also handles collisions between 3D bodies and forces 
such as friction and gravity. In this study, the environment is 
a flat, high-friction surface minimizing slippage. 

Evolutionary runs are conducted with two quadruped ani- 
mats. The first animat has a single, rigid torso with four legs. 
The second, shown in Figure 1, has a three segment torso 
connected by passively flexible, 2-DOF joints. This con- 
figuration emulates the flexibility of a spine in a natural or- 
ganism, allowing for increased movement freedom over the 
single, rigid torso quadruped. The legs of both quadrupeds 
have two 2-DOF joints, a hip and knee, for a total of eight 
actively controlled joints. Movement of the legs can be away 
from, or along the long axis of the body. 



Figure 1 : Quadruped animat with a flexible spine. The torso 
is divided into three segments connected by passively flexi- 
ble joints which move in reaction to external forces that arise 
from leg movement. 

Treatments We conduct three treatments. The first ( Rigid- 
Spine ) uses the single, rigid-torso quadruped described 
above. The second treatment ( Flex-Spine ) has a quadruped 
with a three- segmented torso and a predefined (passive) flex- 
ibility. The third treatment ( Evo-Flex ) also has a three- 
segmented torso, but the level of flexibility in the passive 
spine evolves with the controller. 

Passive Flexibility As noted above, we model a flexi- 
ble spine by connecting rigid boxes with spring-like joints. 
When flexed, a joint attempts to return its two connected 
bodies back to their neutral position. Together, the three seg- 
ments and two spring joints allow the torso to flex side-to- 
side and up/down. Both joints in the animat have the same 
level of flexibility. Thus, the torso can contribute to move- 
ment, rather than serving a purely structural purpose. In the 
Evo-Flex treatment, spinal flexibility can range from very 
light springs (low spring coefficients), enabling the spine to 
move easily, to very stiff springs (high spring coefficients), 
providing minimal flexibility of the spine and returning the 
torso segments more rapidly to their neutral position. 

Artificial Neural Network Controllers are evolved with 
the NEAT algorithm (Stanley and Miikkulainen, 2002), 
which uses a genetic algorithm to evolve recurrent artificial 
neural networks (ANNs). NEAT begins with a fully con- 
nected input-to-output network without hidden nodes, com- 
plexifying the ANN by adding nodes and links over evolu- 
tionary time. Speciation addresses the issue of two dissim- 
ilar network topologies acting as parents for an individual 
by determining compatibility between networks, thus defin- 
ing which ANNs can be crossed over. A population of 120 
individuals is evolved for 4000 generations. NEAT param- 
eters include: max species = 25, mutation rate = 0.33, add 
neuron probability = 0.4, add link probability = 0.4, and 
remove link probability = 0.05. ANNs have 22 inputs: a pe- 
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Figure 2: An evolved quadruped gait with a single, rigid torso. This is a rear bounding gait taken from one of the highest 
performing individuals from the Rigid-Spine treatment. 



Figure 3: Evolved quadruped gait with a three- segmented torso connected by passively flexible joints from the Flex-Spine 
treatment. The spine flexes throughout the gait providing increased compliance in the robot resulting in higher performance 
than the Rigid-Spine treatment. 



Figure 4: An evolved gait from the Evo-Flex treatment. Here, the spine is highly flexible, contributing to the gait by lengthening 
the stride while the legs are in contact with the ground. 


riodic oscillating signal (1), two joint angle sensors per joint 
(16), touch sensors on each foot (4), and a bias (1). The 16 
outputs specify the desired angles of the hinge joints, two 
per each 2-DOF joint. 

Fitness and Efficiency Evaluation Individuals are evalu- 
ated based on the Euclidean distance from their initial posi- 
tion to the final position after 10 seconds of simulation time. 
In order to reduce the bias on the evolutionary process, we 
do not constrain movement to a particular direction. Dur- 
ing an evaluation, we record the forces exerted by each joint 
to determine an individual’s efficiency. We calculate effi- 
ciency as the distance traveled per unit of power exerted by 
a robot. In previous work (Moore and McKinley, 2015), we 
found that evolved quadrupeds exhibit an inherent level of 
efficiency during movement, even when selecting for per- 
formance only. 

Experiments & Results 

Several distinct gaits evolved across the three treatments. 
They can be classified as bounding (rear legs provide power, 
front legs stability), shuffling (low posture, body often on the 
ground), and trotting (diagonally paired gait). Figures 2, 3, 


and 4, respectively, illustrate sample gaits from each of the 
three treatments. High performing gaits evolve in every 
treatment. Videos of selected gaits from the three treatments 
are available at the following addresses: 

Rigid-Spine : http : / / youtu . be/laChVR5LWgE 

Flex-Spine : http : / / youtu . be/AynOi 6tBgOA 

Evo-Flex : http : //youtu . be/oW-tLQx5DSc 

Rigid Spine We first examine the evolution of 
quadrupedal gaits in the Rigid-Spine treatment. Each 
treatment comprises 20 replicate runs with unique random 
seeds. Figures 5 and 6 plot the evolutionary trajectories 
of distance and efficiency, respectively. Individuals evolve 
viable gaits with the best individual per replicate traveling 
23.5 units (7.83 body lengths) on average during a simula- 
tion. Units of distance are a simulation based metric and 
do not correspond to a physical dimension. For reference, 
the main body is 3 units long, 1 unit wide, and 0.5 units 
tall. Moreover, the movements increase in efficiency over 
evolutionary time, although this is not selected for. Instead, 
it arises as distance traveled increases, apparently as the leg 
movements evolve coordination. 
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Figure 5: The mean maximum and average fitness across 
20 replicate runs for the Rigid-Spine treatment. The shaded 
areas in this and subsequent plots represent the 95% confi- 
dence intervals. 
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Figure 7: The mean maximum and average fitnesses across 
20 replicate runs for the Flex-Spine treatment. 



Figure 8: Mean maximum and average efficiency across 20 
replicate runs for the Flex-Spine treatment. 


Figure 6: The mean maximum and average efficiency across 
20 replicate runs for the Rigid-Spine treatment. Efficiency is 
measured as the distance traveled per unit of force exerted 
during a simulation. Efficiency rises slightly over evolution- 
ary time although it is not selected for. 

Flexible Spine In the Flex-Spine treatment, the torso is 
divided into three segments with a fixed spring coefficient 
between segments. The evolutionary trajectory of distance 
traveled and efficiency are plotted in Figures 7 and 8, re- 
spectively. When compared to the Rigid-Spine treatment, 
the flexible spine significantly improves both distance trav- 
eled and efficiency (p < 0.001 Mann- Whitney -Wilcoxon 
Test for both). The best individuals across replicates move 
32.5 units (10.83 body lengths) during a simulation. The 
addition of a passively flexible spine appears to enable both 
higher performing and more efficient gaits, as efficiency is 
more than double that of a fixed spine animat. 

Evolvable Flexibility In the final treatment, we evolve the 
level of flexibility in the spine along with the ANN con- 
troller. Both spine joints in an animat have the same evolved 
level of flexibility. The evolutionary trajectories of distance 
traveled and efficiency are plotted in Figures 9 and 10, re- 
spectively. This treatment produces the highest perform- 
ing and most efficient individuals. The best individual per 
replicate averages 33.5 units traveled (11.16 body lengths). 


Compared to the Flex-Spine treatment, the evolvable flexi- 
bility significantly improves performance (p < 0.001 Mann- 
Whitney- Wilcoxon Test) with no significant difference in ef- 
ficiency (p = 0.05589). The ability to evolve flexibility is 
beneficial, but we observe that the individuals do not con- 
verge to a specific level of flexibility. Instead, high perform- 
ing individuals evolve different levels of spine flexibility. 
Thus, it appears that the co-evolutionary process of control 
and morphology leads to more diversity in solutions com- 
pared to a specific level of flexibility. 


Evo-Flex Distance Traveled 



Figure 9: Mean maximum and average fitnesses across 20 
replicate runs for the Evo-Flex treatment. 

Figure 1 1 plots the performance of the farthest traveling 
individual from each of the 20 replicate runs in the Evo-Flex 
treatment. Evolved individuals fall into two categories of 
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Figure 10: Mean maximum and average efficiency across 20 
replicate runs for the Evo-Flex treatment. 

spine flexibility. The highest performing individuals have 
relatively low spring coefficients (< 400), indicating highly 
flexible spines. Individuals in this category exhibit gaits with 
large deflection of the spine during movement, allowing the 
torso to act as a soft spring, folding and unfolding through- 
out the gait. The second set of individuals are in the mid- 
range of flexibility (750 - 2000). In these individuals, spine 
flexibility is less pronounced, although still present. The 
spine acts more like a rigid spring, with only small deflec- 
tions. Evolved gaits are similar to those of the individuals 
from the Rigid-Spine treatment. The shaded region, between 
spring coefficients of 400 and 750, in Figure 11 indicates 
an area where no replicate run’s farthest traveling individual 
evolved. This area presumably prevents high performance 
in the evolved individuals. Additionally, we highlight this 
region in Figures 12 , 13, and 14. This area indicates a re- 
gion in which no replicate run’s farthest traveling individual 
evolved. This area presumably prevents high performance 
in the evolved individuals. 



Spring Coefficient 


two are representative of the remaining replicates. Figure 12 
shows a replicate that evolves moderate spinal flexibility 
crossing from highly flexible individuals through the gap in 
flexibility. Furthermore, Figure 13 shows a more moder- 
ate progression through the shaded rectangle. Although this 
pattern shows that individuals can evolve inside this range 
of flexibility, the best individual for this replicate evolves a 
stiffer spine. The evolutionary trajectories of the replicates 
may explain the split between the highest performing indi- 
viduals (Spring Coefficient < 400) and those with moderate 
flexibility (Spring Coefficient > 750) who are not as high 
performing. Apparently, it is difficult for individuals within 
this flexibility range to travel far. 
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Figure 12: The farthest traveling individual per generation 
for a single replicate from the Evo-Flex treatment. Brighter 
colors represent individuals who evolve in later generations. 
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Figure 1 1 : The distance traveled versus spine flexibility for 
the best individual from each replicate in the Evo-Flex treat- 
ment. The farthest traveling individuals have highly flexible 
spines as indicated by the low spring coefficient. 

Figures 12 and 13, respectively, plot results for two repli- 
cates (12 and 4) of the farthest traveling individual per gener- 
ation for two replicates from the Evo-Flex treatment. These 


Figure 13: The farthest traveling individual per generation 
for a single replicate from the Evo-Flex treatment. 

Figure 14 plots the efficiency versus evolved spring coef- 
ficient of the farthest traveling individuals from each repli- 
cate in the Evo-Flex treatment. Although not a target of 
the selection process, there appears to be an inherent effi- 
ciency in evolved solutions. In contrast to the distance trav- 
eled results, efficiency scores are not biased toward highly 
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flexible spines, however. Instead, evolved individuals ex- 
hibit high energy efficiency across the range of spring coef- 
ficients. Furthermore, individuals with similar flexibility do 
not necessarily have similar performance suggesting that the 
controller also influences performance. 
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Figure 14: Efficiency of the farthest traveling individual 
from each replicate in the Evo-Flex treatment compared to 
their spine flexibility. In contrast to Figure 11, efficiency 
does not appear to depend on spine flexibility. 
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Figure 16: The performance distribution of the farthest trav- 
eling individual from each replicate across the three treat- 
ments. 

significant difference in efficiency between the farthest trav- 
eling individuals from the Flex-Spine and Evo-Flex treat- 
ments (p = 0.05589). Still, evolving the flexibility of the 
spine results in the best individuals in terms of combined 
performance and efficiency. 


Performance and Efficiency Comparisons Figure 15 
plots efficiency versus distance traveled of the farthest trav- 
eling individuals from each replicate in the three treatments. 
The Evo-Flex treatment produces the farthest traveling in- 
dividuals. Boxplot distributions for distance traveled are 
shown in Figure 16. Applying a pairwise Mann- Whitney - 
Wilcoxon Test, finds all three pairings to be significantly 
different (p < 0.001). The addition of a flexible spine, even 
one with a predetermined flexibility, results in a significant 
improvement in performance. 
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Figure 15: The farthest traveling individuals from each of 
the three treatments conducted in this study. Evolving the 
flexibility of the spine produces the highest performing, and 
most efficient individuals across all three treatments. 

In addition to performance gains, flexible spines (Flex- 
Spine, Evo-Flex) also result in a significant increase in ef- 
ficiency when compared to the Rigid-Spine treatment (p < 
0.001 Wilcoxon Test), see Figure 17. However, there is no 
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Figure 17: Distribution of efficiency in the farthest traveling 
individual from each replicate across the three treatments. 

Body Position One way to compare gaits is to measure 
the height of the torso over the evaluation period. Figure 1 8 
shows the mean torso height across replicates for each of 
the three treatments. The periodicity evident in the plot is 
due to the oscillating input signal provided to the evolved 
ANNs. Torso height for the flexible spine quadrupeds is 
measured as the position of the middle component of the 
torso, which corresponds to the measured position of the 
torso in the rigid spine animat. Two differences arise be- 
tween flexible and rigid spines. First, the torso of individuals 
with flexible spines is generally higher than those with rigid 
spines. This suggests a posture with the legs under the robot 
as in walking or running, and less contact of the torso with 
the ground. Second, the amplitude of the rigid spine indi- 
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viduals is greater than those with flexible spines, indicating 
an increased vertical movement for those with rigid spines. 
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Figure 18: Mean torso height over simulation time across 
replicates for the three treatments. Error bars indicate the 
95% confidence intervals. 

Further analysis of the difference in amplitude is provided 
in Figure 19. Here, we calculate the mean position of the tor- 
sos per treatment normalizing the data to be the absolute de- 
viation from the mean. This figure shows the vertical move- 
ment of the torsos over time. As shown, the Rigid-Spine and 
Flex-Spine treatments have similar displacements from their 
respective means. Indeed, a Mann-Whitney-Wilcoxon Test 
indicates that there is no significant difference in the ampli- 
tudes between these two treatments (p = 0.06316). How- 
ever, the displacement of the Evo-Flex treatment is signif- 
icantly lower than that of both Rigid-Spine and Flex-Spine 
treatments (p < 0.001 for both). In short, individuals with 
both evolved control and flexibility have the least amount of 
vertical movement in their torso. 
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Figure 19: Mean normalized torso displacement for 20 
replicate runs across the three treatments. The average 
torso height was determined per treatment and displace- 
ments recorded. The Evo-Flex individuals generally have 
less vertical movement throughout their gait. 

This result is consistent with prior research showing that 
reducing the vertical movement of mass during locomotion 
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can increase the energy efficiency of a legged robot (Ack- 
erman and Seipel, 2013). In our study, the torso is the 
highest mass component of the quadruped, with the flexi- 
ble spine acting to reduce its vertical movement. The re- 
sult is greater distances traveled in a more energetically ef- 
ficient gait. In biological organisms, minimizing collision 
force with the ground leads to efficient gaits (Bertram and 
Hasaneini, 2013). Collisions are typically dampened by 
minimizing the vertical displacement of the center of mass. 
After examining the body position over time, it appears that 
the evolved individuals with a flexible spine have gaits that 
minimize vertical displacement of the torso. 

Conclusions 

Biological organisms exhibit a level of agility and dexterity 
unparalleled in their robotic counterparts. In this paper, we 
have introduced a flexible spine to a quadruped animat. Re- 
sults of evolutionary runs indicate that a flexible spine signif- 
icantly increases performance in the evolved gaits. Further- 
more, efficiency is also significantly improved, even without 
an explicit pressure to do so. It remains to be seen if addi- 
tional benefits are to be gained by adding flexibility through- 
out the body, including legs and feet, which are rigid in this 
study. 

In this preliminary investigation, we evolve individuals 
solely on a distance traveled metric. Efficiency is evaluated 
only after evolution. Future work will address incorporating 
efficiency as a metric for evolution, in addition to perfor- 
mance goals. Additionally, we plan to investigate passive 
components in other animats to help identify universal prin- 
ciples to apply to the robot design process. 
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Artificial evolution of collective behaviors can be imple- 
mented in different ways. Here, we extend the approach of 
Hamann (2014). The underlying concept is that the brain 
is permanently trying to predict future perceptions and a 
state of well-being is a state that allows for precise predic- 
tions (Friston, 2010). Striving for maximal prediction suc- 
cess needs to be complemented by a force that implements 
curiosity and exploration. In this abstract we present an 
extended method diverse-prediction that rewards not only 
for correct predictions but also for each visited sensory 
state. This proves to be a better approach compared to the 
method prediction (Hamann, 2014). As in the preliminary 
work (Hamann, 2014), we evolve pairs of artificial neural 
networks (ANN). One is predicting future sensor input and 
the other ANN outputs the next action. In our case study we 
simulate a homogeneous swarm (all agents share the same 
genome) of N = 20 agents (1st concept of population) 
that move in 1-d on a ring of circumference L. The agents 
have 4, discrete sensors covering 4 regions of the agent’s 
vicinity and output 1 for ‘there is at least 1 neighbor’ or 0 
otherwise. The available actions are: move forward or in- 
vert the heading. We evolve pairs of ANN with a population 
of size 50 (2nd concept of population) for 75 generations 
in 200 independent runs for each tested setting. Fitness for 
prediction rewards good predictions of sensor values. Fit- 
ness for diverse-prediction rewards for visiting more sen- 
sor states (combinations of sensor values) and making good 
predictions in those states. For that, we sum up the ratios 
between the number of correct predictions for each visited 
sensor state and the number of visits of that state over the 
whole swarm over time. Generally a desired result is a well 
explored behavior space combined with precise predictions. 
We check the degree of exploration by investigating a 2- 
d projection of behavior space. One dimension is covered 
distance which is the sum of the distances covered by the 
agents normalized by the considered time period and swarm 
size. Second dimension is the largest cluster size which is 
the maximum number of agents within sensor range normal- 
ized by swarm size. Fig. 1 (top) shows results for L = 50 
but 3 settings were tested: high ( L = 5), medium ( L = 20), 


Prediction 




L 


Figure 1: top: results of evolved behaviors for L=50; bot- 
tom: results from chi-squared test for L G {5, 20, 50}. 


low agent density (L=50). We compare behavior distribu- 
tions for diverse-prediction , prediction , and a control pop- 
ulation of random ANNs. The projected behavior space is 
divided into a 5 x 15 grid and Pearson’s x 2 test is used to 
compare with a uniform distribution (UD). All 3 are far from 
UD (P > 0.99). See Fig. 1 (bottom) for the x 2 values. We 
find that our new method diverse-prediction is best (smaller 
values mean the distribution is closer to UD which is better). 
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Abstract 

Practical implementation of the concept of reward has deep 
implications on what artificial-life based systems can learn 
and how they learn it. How can a system distinguish between 
useful behavior and harmful behavior? In this paper we im- 
plement reward/punishment as the removal/application of a 
stimulation to a recurrent spiking neural network with spike- 
timing dependent plasticity. This implementation embodies 
the concept of reward at the level of the neuron, making learn- 
ing mechanisms ubiquitous to the network. We show that this 
low-level learning scales up to the network level: the network 
learns arbitrary spatio-temporal firing patterns purely by in- 
teracting with the environment, from a random initial state 
where virtually no knowledge is available. This approach 
yields fast, noise-robust results. 

Introduction 

Learning mechanisms discovered in biological neural net- 
works are often translated into hypotheses that can be imple- 
mented and tested in artificial neural networks (Sejnowski 
et al., 1988). The dynamics of artificial neural networks 
have recently grown much closer to their biological coun- 
terpart, thanks to the introduction of biologically plausible 
models of spiking neurons (Izhikevich, 2004; Brette et al., 
2007). These refined models could facilitate the exchange of 
concepts between artificial and biological networks. These 
exchanges lead to stronger theoretical understanding of the 
biological networks, and sometimes to real world applica- 
tions in Artificial Intelligence (Kawato and Samejima, 2007; 
Cheng et al., 2007). 

Rather than studying biological networks in vivo, net- 
works of cortical neurons cultured ex vivo are often used to 
study biological learning mechanisms. Cultured networks 
are easier to study because they are composed of relatively 
few neurons, and are isolated from most external influences. 
Despite being much simpler than actual brains, they re- 
tain some important properties of in vivo neural networks 
(Canepari et al., 1997), among which: type and distribution 
of cells, high connectivity, spontaneous activity, diversity of 
firing patterns. 

The research presented in this paper is based on the find- 
ings of Shahaf and Marom on ex vivo neural networks (Sha- 


haf and Marom, 2001; Marom and Shahaf, 2002). They 
demonstrate that an ex vivo neural network can learn a de- 
sired behavior if stimulation removal is used as a reward, 
following this protocol: (1) Apply a low frequency, focal 
electrical stimulation to the network. (2) When the desired 
behavior appears, remove the stimulation. After several of 
these “training sessions”, the network learns to produce the 
desired behavior in response to the stimulation. In practice, 
the authors show that the network learns to produce spikes 
at a determined location and in a determined time window, 
in response to a stimulation applied at a different location in 
the network. 

Despite the promising potential of the findings of Sahaf 
and Marom, it seems that the applications, limits and ex- 
planatory mechanisms of the method were not further stud- 
ied in cultured or artificial neural networks. In Marom and 
Shahaf (2002), the authors cite two different classes of re- 
ward theory: “[M]apping the behavioral concept of reward 
to a neural entity that strengthens a subset of synapses based 
on past performance of the neural system” and “In contrast, 
the Stimulus Regulation Principle advocates that neural con- 
nectivity changes are due to the persistence of a driving stim- 
ulus [...]. If the output of the system changes the driv- 
ing stimulus by its removal, [. . . ] the system is ‘frozen’ in 
its last conformation; no specific cellular and synaptic re- 
ward mechanism needs be postulated.” The authors invoke 
the Stimulus Regulation Principle to explain their results, 
but the actual mechanisms that could be implementing this 
principle in the biological network are not explored. 

In this paper, we implement, extend and give some em- 
pirical justification to a new principle termed “Learning by 
Stimulation Avoidance” (LSA) using a small artificial neural 
network. We define the LSA principle as the reinforcement 
of behaviors leading to a decrease of stimulation, and the 
weakening of behaviors leading to an increase in stimula- 
tion. Implemented at the level of the neurons, LSA has the 
following properties: learning can be obtained selectively at 
a random location of the network if the stimulation is focal; 
LSA does not require the existence of a specific neural “re- 
warding module”; both population coding and time coding 
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can be obtained as a result of LS A. 

We postulate that Hebbian learning rules (Hebb, 1949) are 
not only sufficient to implement LSA in a spiking neural 
network, but that the use of spiking neural networks actu- 
ally leads to the following emergent properties of Hebbian 
rules: exploration of the space of possible connections, stim- 
uli differentiation, active strengthening of synapses after the 
execution of desired behavior, and synaptic pruning after 
the execution of undesirable behavior. LSA therefore re- 
lies on principles from both classes of reward theory cited 
by Marom, with the important addition of synaptic pruning. 

Hebbian rules are often inaccurately summarized with the 
sentence “cells that fire together, wire together.” This sen- 
tence originates from the observation that in biological neu- 
ral networks, when two neurons connected by a synapse 
fire at a short time interval from each other, their synap- 
tic strength will change (Markram et al., 1997). But the 
sentence incorrectly pictures the actual interactions between 
two connected excitatory neurons: 

• If neuron A fires just before neuron B, the weight of the 
synapse conducting signals from A to B will increase. 

• If neuron A fires just after neuron B, the weight of the 
synapse conducting signals from A to B will decrease. 

Therefore the actual dynamics of Hebbian rules depend 
on the delay between the two spikes and the timing of those 
spikes: cells that do fire together might well get un wired 
from each other. Furthermore, there are different mecha- 
nisms for inhibitory neurons leading to even more complex 
synaptic weight dynamics (Caporale and Dan, 2008). In this 
paper, we use Spike-Timing Dependent Plasticity (STDP, 
Caporale and Dan (2008); Song et al. (2000)) as an imple- 
mentation of Hebbian rules for spiking networks. We fo- 
cus on STDP between excitatory neurons exclusively. We 
demonstrate three hypotheses concerning LSA: 

1 . STDP alone is sufficient to realize LSA at the level of an 
individual synapse. 

2. STDP-enabled neurons are able to react selectively to si- 
multaneous simulations in several synapses. 

3. Therefore, STDP-based LSA scales up to the level of an 
entire network. 

Additionnaly, we show that this implementation is robust 
to noise, has a high success rate and is computationally fast. 

Design 

Spike-Timing Dependent Plasticity 

We implement STDP as proposed by Bush et al. (2010). The 
equations and resulting weight variation are shown in Fig. 1, 
representing a situation where a neuron Na and a neuron 



Figure 1: Spike-Timing Dependent Plasticity (STDP): 
weight variation Aw of the synapse from neuron A to neu- 
ron B depending on the relative spike timing s = t B — Lt- 
A = 0.1; r = 20 ms. 

Nb fire within s ms of each other. The weight of the synapse 
transmitting signals from N a to N B varies as: 

w t = w t - 1 + Aw . (1) 

We fix a maximum value to the weight: if w > w rnax , w 
is reset to w max . In the experiments identified as such, we 
also apply a decay function to all the weights in the network. 
The decay function is applied at each iteration t as: 

\/w t , w t + 1 = 0.9999995u;t . (2) 

In the experiments, we simulate either minimal networks 
of 2 or 3 excitatory neurons with one output synapse each, or 
fully connected networks of 100 neurons (Recurrent Neural 
Network, or RNN). The RNN is composed of 20 inhibitory 
neurons and 80 excitatory neurons. Synapses are mod- 
elized by directed connections between two neurons (self- 
connections are proscribed). Every neuron is connected to 
each other neuron by a synapse of synaptic weight w. The 
output weights are positive for excitatory neurons and neg- 
ative for inhibitory neurons. The weights are initially set to 
random values (uniform distribution, 0 > w > 5 for connec- 
tions from excitatory neurons and — 5 < w < 0 for connec- 
tions from inhibitory neurons ). In both the minimal network 
experiments and the RNN-based experiments, the weight of 
each connection between excitatory neurons is updated at 
each iteration of the simulation according to the STDP rule. 
We do not apply STDP on input and output connections of 
inhibitory neurons. 

Network model 

For the implementation of the network, we use the spiking 
model of cortical neuron proposed by Izhikevich (Izhike- 
vich, 2003). This model has two main advantages: it can 
be tuned to accurately reproduce the dynamics of differ- 
ent types of cortical neurons, and it is computationally ef- 
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Differential equations of the Izhikevich model 

v’ = 0.04v 2 + 5v + 140 - u + I If v> 30 mV 

u’ = a (bv - u) Then v = c, u = u + d 

Figure 2: Equations and dynamics of regular spiking 
and fast spiking neurons simulated with the Izhikevich 
model. The spiking figures are reproduced with permis- 
sion from www.izhikevich.com. (Electronic version of the 
figure and reproduction permissions are freely available at 
www. izhikevich . com) 


ficient which allows for real time experimentation. It is cur- 
rently the model with the dynamics the closest to biological 
neurons: networks based on this model exhibit biologically 
plausible behaviors, either spontaneously (delta and gamma 
rhythms, polychronization (Izhikevich, 2006)) or by rely- 
ing on learning schemes (conditioning with delayed reward, 
(Izhikevich, 2007)). 

The Izhikevich model has two main equations and a reset 
condition; the parameters and dynamics of regular spiking 
excitatory neurons and fast spiking inhibitory neurons are 
summarized in Fig. 2. We do not discuss here the details 
of the model; for the understanding of this paper it is suffi- 
cient to know that v (mV) is the membrane potential of the 
neuron, u the membrane recovery variable, / (mV) the sum 
of synaptic inputs and externally injected currents, and At 
(ms) is the time resolution. We fix the time resolution to 
At = 1 ms. 

A specificity of the Izhikevich model is the role of “noisy 
thalamic inputs” (refered simply as “noise” in this paper). In 
this model, a noise variable rrii is added to the input of each 
neuron at each iteration. This noise regulates the global level 
of activity of the network: with no noise at all, the connec- 
tions in a small network do not provide sufficent stimulation 
to lead to sustained activity. With too much noise, the net- 
work enters a state where all neurons are continuously spik- 
ing. We choose m as a variable with a zero-mean Gaussian 
distribution and a standard deviation of a. m takes a differ- 
ent value at each iteration and for each neuron N z . 

When a neuron Nj fires, each other neuron has its input 
variable augmented by the weight of the input connection 
with Nj . Therefore at each iteration, the input I* received 


with n the number of neurons in the network, wj ^ the weight 
of the connection from Nj to Ni, and w^i = 0. 

An external input e, for example corresponding to a stim- 
ulation from an electrode, can be added to the input of a 
neuron. The total input in one neuron at each iteration is 
therefore 

h — A* + G + mi • (5) 

Experimental protocol 

We perform two types of experiments. In the first type of 
experiment (Experiments 1 and 2), we study the basis of 
STDP-based LSA in a minimal network of 2 or 3 neurons. In 
the second type of experiment (Experiment 3), we show that 
LSA scales up to the level of a RNN with 100 neurons. The 
task that must be learned in the RNN experiments is syn- 
chronous population coding: we choose groups of neurons 
in the network and a firing pattern for each group. The com- 
bination of groups and firing patterns constitutes the “de- 
sired behavior” that the network must learn to exhibit in re- 
sponse to external stimulation. 

The training protocol is as follows: (1) The experimenter 
defines the desired behavior; (2) External stimulation is ap- 
plied until the desired behavior appears, or until a time de- 
lay is reached; (3) The stimulation is removed; (4) Step 2 
and 3 constitute one training cycle; they are repeated until 
the delay between the beginning of the stimulation and the 
apparition of the desired behavior is systematically under a 
fixed value (behavior learned). 

Experiments and Results 
1. SDTP-based LSA in a single synapse 

We design the first experiment to study the weight variation 
in one synapse between two neurons (Fig. 3). We control 
the external stimulation eo in Nq under 3 conditions sum- 
marized in Fig. 4: (a) Stop the stimulation if N\ fires; (b) 
Start the stimulation if Ni fires; (c) Stimulate Nq whatever 
the behavior of N ± . The delay between two training cycles 
is 30 ms (except in (c) where the stimulation goes uninter- 
rupted). We set the stimulation as eo = 2 mV and the noise 
standard deviation as a = 10. These parameters are chosen 
rather arbitrarily as there is no network effect to take into 
consideration. The initial weight is u>o,i = 5. 

At the beginning of the experiment, the synaptic weight is 
comparatively low and N\ fires in reaction to both the firing 
of 7 Vq and the high random noise m\ . STDP is applied to the 
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environment 


Figure 3: Experimental setup: the minimal network counts 
2 neurons and 1 synapse. Random noise m is added as input 
to both neurons. An external stimulation eo is applied to 7V 0 . 
The dynamics of eo depend on the experimental conditions. 



Figure 4: The three conditions used in Experiment 1 sum- 
marized as a raster plot. The rectangles represent neuronal 
spikes. The external stimulation eo causes Nq to fire rhyth- 
mically; firing of Nq causes stimulation in Ni. In real con- 
ditions, the noise and synaptic weight variations cause less 
regular spiking. 

minimal network, causing the weight wo,i to vary according 
to the results in Fig. 5. 

During a training cycle in (a), firing of Ni causes the stim- 
ulation in No to stop, therefore 7V 0 stops firing. 7V 0 lastly 
fired just before Ni did, so as a result of STDP, wo,i is 
strengthened. This stronger weight in the synapse eventu- 
ally leads to firing directly in reaction to the firing of 
No ; the delay between the application of the stimulation to 
No and the firing of Ni decreases with time. In other words, 
the minimal network learns to immediately produce the be- 
havior leading to stimulation removal. The learning consists 
in associating a given stimulus (external stimulation of No) 
with a behavior (firing of Ni). 

In (b), random firing of Ni causes the stimulation in No 
to start (therefore No starts firing). Ni fired just before No 
starts firing, so wo,i is decreased by STDP: the pre- synaptic 
neuron No will have less and less influence on the post- 
synaptic neuron Ni . The synaptic weight finally reaches 0. 
The network learns to avoid the behavior that causes stimu- 
lation (firing of Ni). The same behavior that was learned in 
(a) is now avoided. 
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Figure 5 : Weight variation in one synapse depending on the 
effect of post-synaptic neuron firing. The principle of LSA is 
verified: behaviors conducting to stimulation avoidance are 
reinforced via synaptic strengthening or synaptic pruning. 
The default dynamics of STDP lead to weight strengthening 
in neutral conditions, behavior which can be partly avoided 
by applying a decay function. 

In (c), No is continuously stimulated. The synaptic weight 
increases slowly but continuously: as long as the firing of Ni 
is not clearly the cause of the external stimulation of No, the 
connexion will be slowly strengthened. The slow increase of 
the weight, as opposed to stable variations around the initial 
value of 5, is explained by two factors. First, No contributes 
to the stimulation in Ni. Therefore, Ni if more likely to 
fire after No fired: spikes of Ni will on average be closer 
to the last spike No than to its next spike. This leads to 
wo,i being reinforced; in return, this stronger weight causes 
smaller time delays between the spikes of the two neurons. 
This can potentially be exploited as an exploratory behavior, 
but in practice, in large networks it leads to a state of weight 
saturation where all neurons are constantly firing. One way 
to deal with the issue is to apply a decay function on the 
weights. In our network, noise is mainly responsible for the 
exploration process, so we apply the decay function to avoid 
weight saturation. 

This simple experiment with a minimal network validates 
Hypothesis 1 : STDP alone is sufficient to realize LSA at the 
level of an individual synapse. In a minimal network with a 
single synapse, the synapse is strengthened to reinforce post- 
synaptic firing if it leads to removal of pre- synaptic stim- 
ulation; the same synapse is pruned if post-synaptic firing 
causes pre-synaptic stimulation. Therefore STDP is suffi- 
cient to realize Learning by Stimulation Avoidance at the 
level of a single synapse. Additionally, by running exper- 
iments with different values of external stimulation eo and 
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Figure 6: Augmented experimental setup: 3 neurons and 2 
synapses. Random noise m is added as input to all neurons. 
The dynamics of the external stimulations eo and e 2 are dif- 
ferent and depend on the experimental conditions. 

noise m , we find that the learning speed tends to decrease 
when the noise level or the stimulation level are decreased. 
For example, reducing the noise standard deviation to a = 5 
and the stimulation to eo = 1 leads to a weight of only 10 
in the reinforced synapse after 100 000 ms, compared to a 
weight of 30 in Experiment 1. Both high noise and high 
stimulation values tends to increase the firing rate of Ni, 
which increases the learning speed. This leads to the para- 
doxical observation that noise increases the performance of 
the minimal network. Furthermore, the results still hold for 
extremely low signal to noise ratio (high noise, low stimu- 
lation). In the next experiment, we validate Hypothesis 2 
and show that the minimal network is capable of selective 
learning. 

2. Effect-based differentiation of stimuli 

In Experiment 2, we add one neuron to the minimal network 
(Fig. 6). The noise standard deviation is reduced to a = 5 to 
account for the increased stimulation in the network (due to 
both W 2 ,i and e 2 ). The external stimulations eo and e 2 vary 
independently between 0 mV and 2 mV. 7V 0 is stimulated 
until Ni fires, then eo is stopped for 30 ms. N 2 is stimulated 
by e 2 during those 30 ms. So the firing of Ni causes external 
stimulation in N 2 , but stops external stimulation in Nq. The 
network must tell apart these influences despite the noise: 
we expect wo,i to increase as a realization of LSA, since 
firing of Ni is beneficial to TVo (it stops the external stimula- 
tion). Meanwhile, the firing of Ni is detrimental to N 2 , as it 
causes external stimulation: if LSA is realized, w 2 ,i should 
decrease. These are indeed the results of the experiment, as 
shown in Fig. 7: wo,i (in blue) increases and (in red) 
decreases at the same time. This result is explained by the 
fact that despite the noise, there are overall more spikes of 
Nq just before spikes of Ni than just after, leading through 
STDP to an increase in weight. Similarly, there are overall 
more spikes of N 2 just after spikes of Ni than just before, 
leading to an decreasing weight. 

We also perform a variant of this experiment where the 
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Figure 7: Parallel processing of two input synapses in one 
neuron. 

stimulation in 7V 0 stops 5 ms after the firing of Ni (instead 
of stopping instantly). Therefore not only the causality be- 
tween the spikes of Ni and the end of the stimulation is 
delayed, but additionally the stimulations in the two pre- 
synaptic neurons Nq and N 2 overlap for 5 ms. Despite 
these additional difficulties, the results stay qualitatively the 
same as in the original experiment, with an increased learn- 
ing speed (w 2 ,i reaches 0 at £ ^ 40 000 ms). The increase 
in speed is due to the increased firing rate of No as a con- 
sequence of stimulation building up during the additional 
5 ms. 

These results validate Hypothesis 2: one neuron can re- 
ceive simultaneous signals from two synapses and proceed 
to prune one while strengthening the other. Therefore the 
neuron will react differently to two stimulations with con- 
flicting effects. 

3. Synchronous population coding in a larger 
network 

What works for one neuron may not work in a more com- 
plex network where all neurons influence each other, and 
where these influences are much more difficult to tell apart. 
In Experiment 3, we test the scalability of LSA in a network 
of 100 neurons, all connected to each other by synapses with 
initially random weights. Related works suggest that in large 
random networks, having around 20% of inhibitory neurons 
(as in the mammalian cortex) is important for the dynam- 
ics of the network (Izhikevich, 2003; Connors and Gutnick, 
1990). Therefore we set 20 of the neurons (No to Nig) as 
inhibitory neurons. 

The experimental protocol is as follows: 10 neurons (7V 2 o 
to N 2 q) are chosen as input neurons and externally stimu- 
lated (e = 0.8 mV). We monitor the activity in 20 output 
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Figure 8 : Time delay between the beginning of the stimu- 
lation and the apparition of the desired firing pattern. The 
network goes through different phases; a learning curve is 
clearly visible. By the end of the experiment, the network 
exhibits the desired firing pattern consistently and rapidly 
after the beginning of the stimulation. 


neurons and define the task to be learned as follows: in 
a group of 10 output neurons (group A, N 30 to A 39 ), at 
least 4 neurons should fire simultaneously at time t (reso- 
lution = 1 ms). In a different group of 10 neurons (group 
B, A 40 to A 49 ) and at the same time t, less than 4 neu- 
rons should be firing. The condition on group B ensures that 
we avoid a trivial solution where all 100 neurons synchro- 
nize their spikes. When the desired firing pattern is obtained 
from the outputs, we stop stimulating the input neurons. If 
the desired firing pattern is not obtained after 10 000 ms, 
the stimulation is also stopped. In both cases, the stimula- 
tion starts again 500 ms after stopping. The experiment lasts 
600 000 ms. The noise standard deviation is cr = 3 and the 
maximum weight is w max = 15. 

Fig. 8 shows the learning curve of the network. At the be- 
ginning of the experiment, the desired output is obtained at 
random delays after starting the stimulation. This is an ini- 
tialization phase where Izhikevich networks are subject to a 
few highly synchronized bursts (see also Fig. 9). After the 
initialization phase, there is an exploration phase where the 
stimulation is often stopped because the maximum stimula- 
tion time is reached, and seldom because the desired out- 
put was recorded. The exploration phase is followed by a 
learning phase, where the learning curve decreases steeply to 
short reaction times. Towards the end of the experiment, the 
desired output is obtained within short reaction times (less 
than 2 000 ms after the start of the stimulation). Fig. 9 shows 
the evolution of the network’s firing patterns. The initializa- 
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Figure 9: Raster plot showing the temporal firing of the net- 
work at different phases of the experiment. The global ac- 
tivity of the network shows a particularly clear distinction 
between the dynamics of the input neurons and the other 
groups (input neurons fire less often than other neurons, due 
to reduced input weights from the rest of the network). The 
insets show the gradual partial desynchronization of the dif- 
ferent groups. 


tion phase (a) is dominated by long, sparse, highly synchro- 
nized bursts involving all neurons. At the learning phase (b), 
these completely synchronized bursts have been replaced by 
more temporally distributed firing. After the desired behav- 
ior is learned in (c), the raster plot shows high global activity 
of the network, with short, strongly structured bursts. 

We ran the same experiment on 10 additional randomly 
generated networks (10 min of simulation time). Out of 
these 10 networks, 7 reached a reaction time systemati- 
cally inferior to 2 000 ms after only 5 min of simulation. 
For these networks, the average reaction time after learning 
(t > 5 min) was 108 ms. The average reaction time of the 
remaining 3 networks was 1 056 ms after 5 min. All 10 
networks showed an increase in the frequency of apparition 
of the desired output pattern and a decrease of the reaction 
time. To summarize, all networks successfully learned to 
exhibit the correct output pattern, each with an average reac- 
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Figure 10: Results of Experiment 3 with no inhibitory 
neurons in the network. The initialization phase is as long 
as in the original conditions, but the network is stuck in the 
exploration phase and never reaches the learning phase. 


Figure 1 1 : Results of Experiment 3 with e = 0 mV. The ini- 
tialization phase is as long as in the original conditions, but 
with no way to differentiate the correct firing pattern from 
other firing patterns, the network has no proper exploration 
phase and does not reach the learning phase. The desired 
firing pattern stops being exhibited. 


tion time inferior to 2 s. Therefore Hypothesis 3 is validated: 
LSA is scalable to networks of 100 neurons. 

We performed different versions of this experiment, and 
found several interesting properties. First, the network never 
exhibits the trivial solution (all neurons firing simultane- 
ously) even when there is no condition on group B. Sec- 
ondly, the synaptic weights never follow a trivial distribu- 
tion, where the input neurons directly cause the firing of 
the output neurons (wi nput ,A = ^max)- The fact that the 
initial weight matrix is random is certainly the biggest fac- 
tor explaining the complex distribution of the final weights. 
Thirdly, removing inhibitory neurons and setting all 100 
neurons as excitatory prevents the network from learning 
(Fig. 10); all synaptic weights increase until saturation of 
the network. It is possible that inhibitory neurons prevent the 
network from forming too many recurrent excitation loops. 
Finally, we performed the experiment with no stimulation 
(e = 0 mV) as a null hypothesis. Fig. 11 shows that this 
condition does not lead to learning of the firing pattern, as 
expected. 

Discussion 

Although there is no consensus on the definition of learn- 
ing, we believe that Experiments 1 and 2 qualify as learning 
in it simplest expression: the minimal network’s behavior 
changes to adapt to external influences. One neuron learned 
to fire when the network was “rewarded” by stimulus re- 
moval, and the same neuron learned not to fire when the net- 
work was “punished” by the the application of a stimulus. 
These experiments serve as simplifications to explain the re- 


sults of Experiment 3. In Experiment 3, the network starts 
in a random state, with no knowledge about itself, the envi- 
ronment, or the task that should be learned. The input neu- 
rons are no different from the two types of output neurons 
or from the reservoir neurons; all these groups are randomly 
chosen by the experimenter. The rule governing the stimu- 
lation pattern is also unknown by the network. Furthermore, 
initially most spikes in the network are due to strong ran- 
dom noise (the noise’s standard deviation is more than three 
times as big as the stimulation). Noise is usually an issue in 
artificial networks, and in artificial systems in general. But 
here as in biological systems, the action of noise is mostly 
non-detrimental. It is even beneficial, as random firing is 
necessary to kick-start the learning process. 

In true reinforcement learning fashion, the network learns 
entirely by interacting with the experimental environment 
and finds the correct output leading to stimulation avoid- 
ance. This “correct” output can be any combination of si- 
multaneously firing/not firing neurons; the location and even 
the number of neurons implicated in the rule are unknown to 
the network. Despite the huge search space of all these pos- 
sible combinations, and despite the impossibility of learning 
progressively as would be the case with a fitness function 
(in our case the output is either correct or incorrect, nothing 
in-between), the network correctly learns its ascribed task. 
Furthermore, the task is learned after less than 5 min of sim- 
ulation time on average (about 3 min in real time using a 
rather slow laptop PC and a non-optimized programming 
language). 
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To summarize, our method allows temporal and popula- 
tion coding; it is robust to noise; it is simpler that most ex- 
isting learning approaches for spiking networks and requires 
a smaller number of neurons; it is fast; it works with a wide 
range of parameters. In experiments yet unpublished, we 
find that the network can learn complex sequences of ran- 
domly chosen temporal patterns (polychronization) and can 
perform cost analysis over several stimulation sources. It 
also exhibits more classical forms of learning like Pavlovian 
conditioning. 

On the other hand, one issue of this implementation is that 
it is not easily scalable. At the moment, either the noise level 
or the number of connections must be manually adjusted 
when working with networks of hundreds or thousands of 
neurons. This suggests that the network should be used in 
small modules or pathways loosely connected to each other. 
The true impact of all parameters (noise, stimulation, num- 
ber of neurons and of connections, maximum weight) must 
be further studied in future works. Another issue not treated 
in this paper is the possibility to use other types of neurons 
with different dynamics. 

Conclusion 

The principle of Learning by Stimulation Avoidance yields 
promising results, and can be easily implemented in spiking 
networks. STDP might not be the only possible implementa- 
tion of LS A, but associated to the Izhikevich network model, 
it leads to unique robustness and versatility. We believe that 
the implementation of LS A presented in this paper deserves 
to be submitted to more challenging tasks. 
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Abstract 

Living systems are organised in space. This imposes con- 
straints on both their structural form and, consequently, their 
dynamics. While artificial life research has demonstrated that 
embedding an adaptive system in space tends to have a sig- 
nificant impact on its behaviour, we do not yet have a full ac- 
count of the relevance of spatiality to living self-organisation. 

Here, we extend the REDS model of spatial networks with 
self-organised community structure to include the “small 
world” effect. We demonstrate that REDS networks can be- 
come small worlds with the introduction of a small amount 
of random rewiring. We then explore how this rewiring influ- 
ences two simple dynamic processes representing the conta- 
gious spread of infection or information. 

We show that epidemic outbreaks arise more easily and 
spread faster on REDS networks compared to standard ran- 
dom geometric graphs (RGGs). Outbreaks spread even faster 
on small world REDS networks (due to their shorter path 
lengths) but initially find it more difficult to establish them- 
selves (due to their reduced community structure). Overall, 
we find that small world REDS networks, with their combi- 
nation of short characteristic path length, positive assortativ- 
ity, strong community structure and high clustering, are more 
susceptible to a range of contagion dynamics than RGGs, and 
that they offer a useful abstract model for studying dynamics 
on spatially organised living systems. 


Introduction 

The structure of living systems such as cells, brains, organ- 
isms, colonies and ecosystems is neither random, where all 
interactions between system components are equally likely, 
nor regular, where interactions between system elements are 
arranged uniformly. Rather, natural systems tend to exhibit 
complex structure, featuring clustering and modularity. 

Despite this, many models of living systems either as- 
sume that the system is well-mixed, with every interac- 
tion between system components equally valid, or spec- 
ify that the interactions within a system are embedded on 
a regular lattice. The behaviour of such models is sensi- 


tive to these choices regarding how interactions are struc- 
tured, with, for instance, spatial embedding often encourag- 
ing complex organised behaviour where it would not oth- 
erwise arise (e.g., Boerlijst and Hogeweg, 1991; Di Paolo, 
2000; Buckley et al., 2010). 

To some extent, the complex structure of living systems 
arises as a consequence of adaptation to specific circum- 
stances, but to some extent it is present as a consequence 
of more generic processes of self-organisation operating un- 
der physical constraints (Bullock and Buckley, 2009; Bul- 
lock et al., 2010; Bartlett and Bullock, 2014). For example, 
the fact that living systems are embedded in space impacts 
on the kind of forms that they may readily adopt: not ev- 
ery component of a spatial system may interact directly with 
every other component; some components are necessarily 
central, while others must be peripheral, etc. 

In this paper we are interested in the impact that these 
types of constraints have on system structure, and the re- 
sultant consequences for system dynamics. We pursue this 
idea in the context of REDS 1 , a spatially embedded network 
model that readily exhibits some of the key features of social 
networks: high clustering, right-skewed degree distribution, 
positive degree assortativity, and strong community struc- 
ture (Antonioni et al., 2014). 

We first introduce the REDS model and explore how it is 
affected by the introduction of random rewiring. We demon- 
strate that rewired REDS networks can be small worlds, i.e., 
that they exhibit the combination of strong clustering and 
short characteristic path length that is typical of some social 
and biological systems. Subsequently, we explore the in- 
fluence of REDS network structure on the dynamics of two 
simple contagion processes, one representing the spread of 
an infectious disease and one representing the invasion of a 


^he REDS acronym relates to the four aspects of a social sys- 
tem that influence network topology within the: the social Reach , 
Energy , and Synergy parameters of the network, and the Distance 
between pairs of nodes. 
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beneficical mutation. We are able to demonstrate that the 
combination of strong community structure and short path 
lengths in small world REDS networks facilitates the spread 
of contagion. The paper closes with a discussion of these 
results. 

Previous Work 

While work on relational (non- spatial) networks dominates 
network science, there is growing interest in spatially con- 
strained networks (see Barthelemy, 2011, for a recent review 
of the field). In these models nodes are located in some met- 
ric space and connections between nodes are in some way in- 
fluenced by the distance separating them (see Boguna et al., 
2004; Wong et al., 2006; Serrano et al., 2008; zu Erbach- 
Schoenberg et al., 2014, for some recent examples). REDS 
networks fall within this category and, like many spatial 
networks, are an extension of Random Geometric Graphs 
(RGGs), the canonical spatial network model. 

A standard RGG can be constructed by distributing N 
points uniformly at random in some topological space, e.g., 
the two dimensional unit square, and connecting all pairs 
of nodes that are separated by a Euclidian distance less 
than a fixed threshold, R. There is an extensive literature 
on random geometric graphs, particularly in the context of 
continuum percolation (Dali and Christensen, 2002; Pen- 
rose, 2003; Barthelemy, 2011). The degree distribution of a 
RGG is Poisson with mean equal to NttR 2 (Dali and Chris- 
tensen, 2002). The clustering coefficient of a RGG tends to 
1 — ~ 0.5865 for all 2-dimensional RGGs in the Eu- 

clidean space (Dali and Christensen, 2002), and their assor- 
tativity tends to the same value (Antonioni and Tomassini, 
2012; Barnett et al., 2007). 

RGG networks thus possess some of the properties associ- 
ated with social networks (strong clustering, positive assor- 
tativity, spatiality), but lack others (short characteristic path 
lengths, strong community structure, long-tailed degree dis- 
tributions). The REDS model (Antonioni et al., 2014) is an 
extension to the standard RGG model that is able to readily 
exhibit all of these properties, save that, until now, REDS 
networks have not exhibitted the short characteristic path 
lengths characteristic of small world social networks. 

In a REDS network, in addition to the standard RGG con- 
straint that each edge must be shorter than a threshold dis- 
tance, R , all edges impose an energy cost on the nodes that 
they connect, and the total cost of an individual node’s edges 
may not exceed some finite threshold value, E. Each of a 
node’s connections costs an amount of energy proportional 
to its Euclidean length, D. Moreover, the cost of an edge 
linking two nodes diminishes with the number of neighbours 
that the two nodes have in common, with the strength of 
this “synergy” effect governed by a parameter, S. Networks 
are constructed by assigning legal edges at random until no 
more edges can be afforded. 

The resulting REDS networks resemble real social net- 


works in several respects. They are spatially embedded, 
have high clustering, positive degree correlation, skewed de- 
gree distributions, and strong community structure. How- 
ever, as mentioned above, standard REDS networks are not 
small worlds. While they are highly clustered, they have 
relatively long characteristic path lengths, like lattices. In 
order to model social processes such as the flow of infor- 
mation or disease in a structured population, it is desirable 
to employ a random network model that exhibits tuneable 
analogues of all the major properties of real social networks. 
Consequently, here we will first explore how readily “small 
world REDS” can be constructed through a Watts -Strogatz- 
style rewiring process (Watts and Strogatz, 1998), before 
proceeding to explore dynamics on REDS networks for the 
first time. 

Small World REDS Networks 

The REDS model comprises four components: 

1. Reach: an undirected edge, ij , between a pair of nodes, 
i and j, may only exist if the Euclidean distance between 
them, Dij , is less than their “social reach”, R. 

2. Energy: each node, i, has a finite quantity of “social en- 
ergy”, E , that may be spent on maintaining its edges. 

3. Distance: the cost, Cij, of edge ij is proportionate to the 
Euclidean “social distance”, D^, between i and j. 

4. Synergy: the cost, Cij, of edge ij varies inversely with 
the number of network neighbours that i and j share, kij . 
This effect is parameterised using 0 < S < l 2 . 

More explicitly, the cost of each edge is calculated as: 

_ D ij 
° ij ~ 1 + Skij ’ 

where the number of neighbours shared by i and j, 
is the cardinality of the intersection between the set of i’s 
neighbours and the set of j’s neighbours. 

The central intuition of synergy within the REDS model 
is exemplified as follows. Maintaining relationships with 
two neighbours that are themselves connected tends to be 
cheaper than maintaining the same relationships when the 
two neighbours are not connected to each other. In the for- 
mer situation, direct interaction with one neighbour effec- 
tively involves an element of indirect interaction with the 
other (through gossip, chance encounters, group gatherings, 
etc). In more general terms, this is a local network effect 
that represents the potential for synergetic or catalytic inter- 
actions between the system elements. 

2 The upper bound on S may appear arbitrary, but S > 1 would 
imply that the total cost to a node within a fully connected clique of 
maintaining its edges would be less than the average distance be- 
tweene it and a single neighbour, which we claim to be physcically 
unrealistic. 
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Here we construct REDS networks as follows: 1) assign 
each of N nodes a random location in the unit square, 2) pick 
a random node, i, 3) pick a random node j such that Dij < 
R and j is not already a neighbour of i, 4) if both i and j can 
afford an edge between them, add it to the network, 5) repeat 
steps 3) and 4) until no more edges can be added. For a full 
account of the structural properties of REDS networks, see 
(Antonioni et al., 2014). 

To create small world REDS networks we employ a ran- 
dom rewiring protocol adapted from Watts and Strogatz 
(1998): for each edge ij in the original network, with prob- 
ability p , remove it and replace it with a new undirected 
edge kl , where k and l are randomly chosen nodes (New- 
man, 2010, p.555). 

Results 

An example REDS network, a rewired REDS network and 
a RGG with approximately equivalent mean degree are de- 
picted in figure 1 . Note that introducing even a very small 
amount of random rewiring significantly depresses the char- 
acteristic path length of the REDS network, but that it does 
not impact strongly on the clustering or community struc- 
ture of the network. Throughout the paper, as a null model 
against which to compare the results for REDS networks, we 
will use RGGs with the same number of nodes and a thresh- 
old, R , that results in approximately equal average degree. 
Figure 1 shows that such an RGG tends to have less evi- 
dent community structure, but a somewhat higher average 
clustering coefficient and also a longer characteristic path 
length. 

Figure 2 depicts a systematic comparison between the ef- 
fect of random rewiring on REDS networks and RGGs. As 
the probability of edges being rewired (p ) increases, path 
length falls sharply for both classes of network, whereas 
clustering falls more slowly, ensuring that a small amount of 
rewiring can create small world networks where path lengths 
are relatively low and clustering is relatively high. As p 
tends to unity, both classes of network converge on fully ran- 
domised networks with the same values for clustering and 
path length. 

Figure 3 quantifies the strength of the small world effect, 
demonstrating that it peaks at similar values of p for both 
classes of network, with the effect being felt more strongly 
for RGGs than for REDS networks. 

Contagion on REDS Networks 

To explore dynamics on REDS networks, we employ a 
standard SIS (Susceptible-Infected-Susceptible) model of 
contagion, a common extension of the classic Susceptible- 
Infected (SI) model, with the important addition of allowing 
for recovery and reinfection. It is widely used to model dis- 
eases that confer no or limited immunity (Newman, 2010). 

Initially, a set of n randomly chosen nodes are set to be in- 
fected. The remainder are susceptible. A contagion process 



Figure 1: Example networks. Red nodes have higher de- 
gree and red edges are more expensive. Top: REDS network 
(N = 10 3 , R = 0.08, E = 0.124, S = 1.0, non-toroidal 
boundaries, mean degree: 8.4) exhibiting strong clustering 
(0.471), evident community structure, and relatively long 
characteristic path length (13.2). Middle: The same network 
subject to a small amount of random rewiring (p = 0.005). 
Path length falls by « 26% (to 9.71) and clustering by less 
than 1% (to 0.467). Bottom: RGG with equivalent degree 
(N = 10 3 , R « 0.05, mean degree: 8.4). Clustering (0.6) 
and characteristic path length (14.15) are higher than for the 
REDS network, and respond similarly to random rewiring 
(p = 0.005 causes reductions of 36% and 2%, respectively). 
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Figure 2: Curves demonstrating the effect of random 
rewiring on the average clustering coefficients and average 
shortest (i.e., characteristic) path lengths of REDS networks 
(N = 10 3 , R = 0.08, E = 0.124, S = 1.0) and RGGs with 
approximately equivalent degree (N = 10 3 , R = 0.05). 
Each data point is the average of 100 networks. All val- 
ues are normalised w.r.t. those of unrewired RGGs. When 
p = 0, REDS networks have lower clustering and shorter 
path lengths than RGGs, but increasing p produces qualita- 
tively equivalent effects on both measures. 


Figure 3: Curves demonstrating the strength of the small 
world effect brought about by randomly rewiring REDS net- 
works and RGGs (parameters as figure 2). A network’s 
small world index is calculated as S = ^x^i) 9 w here C 
and A are the average clustering coefficient and characteris- 
tic path length of the network, respectively, while C(p = 1 ) 
and X(p = 1 ) are the equivalent values calculated for a fully 
rewired variant of the network. The effect peaks at around 
the same rewiring probability for both classes of network, 
but is weaker overall for REDS networks. 


then updates the status of each node synchronously for a se- 
quence of discrete time steps during each of which at most 
one state change is allowed per node. Explicitly, at each time 
step, t : each node that was susceptible at time step t — 1 be- 
comes infected with probability 1 — (1 — /3) 7 , where 7 is the 
number of its neighbours that were infected at time step t — 1 
and 0 < (3 < 1 is the infection’s transmission probability; 
each node that was infected at time step t— 1 reverts to being 
susceptible with probability p. 

Recovery from infection has an important consequence: 
the number of infected nodes must always be less than the 
total population. Hence, rather than an outbreak infecting 
all of the nodes on a network, the system will eventually 
stabilize when the rates at which new infections arise and 
infected nodes recover will be exactly equal, resulting in 
a steady fraction of the population exhibiting the infection 
(Newman, 2010). 

Each finite population exhibits an epidemic threshold, i.e., 
a ratio between the transmission probability (3 and the re- 
covery probability p, separating endemic and extinction be- 
haviour. Gomez et al. (2010) proposed a numerical method- 


ology for calculating this threshold, /3 C (dubbed critical /3), 
based on dividing the recovery probability by the largest 
eigenvalue of the adjacency matrix (A max)’- 


H c A 

lv max 

This provides a quick and easy numerical indicator which, 
when it coincides with the output of simulations, indicates 
that the assumptions of the theoretical framework were not 
violated. Where /? < (3 C , the proportion of infected nodes 
will go to zero, and we will describe the outbreak as hav- 
ing failed. Where (3 > /3 C the system will stabilize with 
a positive number of infected nodes and we will describe 
the outbreak as having reached an endemic state. Moreover, 
this expression implies that changing the value of p only re- 
sults in a quantitative modification of /3 C without influencing 
the actual dynamics of the system qualitatively. Therefore, 
when simulating an epidemic outbreak the value of p is typ- 
ically fixed at unity (Barrat et al., 2008). 
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Results 

Here we report the results of SIS processes run on standard 
REDS networks (N = 10 3 , R = 0.08, E = 0.124, S = 1.0, 
toroidal boundary conditions), the same REDS networks af- 
ter suffering some degree of rewiring as described in the pre- 
vious section, and RGGs that serve as a baseline for compar- 
ison, having parameters that give rise to networks with ap- 
proximately the same average degree (N = 10 3 , R = 0.05). 

Due to the heterogeneous nature of our networks, the 
choice of the initial number of infected nodes can strongly 
influence the outcome of the simulations. Values reported in 
the literature range between 0.1% and 50% (Ferreri et al., 
2014; Pastor- Satorras and Vespignani, 2001). Following 
Gomez et al. (2010), we chose to infect 5% (i.e., 50) of the 
network nodes initially. At lower values, many outbreaks 
may fail due to topological idiosyncrasies of the randomly 
chosen initial infected sites. 

Each outbreak was simulated using the following proto- 
col: 

• Infect n = 50 unique, randomly selected nodes 

• Run the SIS process for a minimum of 300 time steps 
and a maximum of 10 4 time steps (enough time for the 
infection to stabilize around its endemic state) 

• An infection outbreak is deemed to have stabilized when 
the median number of infected nodes over the last 100 
time steps is between the 49.5 th percentile and 50.5 th per- 
centile of the previous 100 time steps. 

To understand the effect of rewiring on REDS networks, 
we evaluated trends in /3 C , the number of infected nodes af- 
ter stabilization, and the percentage chance of outbreak fail- 
ure/survival. Epidemic thresholds observed in simulation 
agree closely with the expected values. 

In the absence of any random rewiring, the /3 C value of 
a REDS network was determined to be lower than that of 
an equivalent RGG (figure 4). The net effect of randomly 
rewiring REDS networks is a monotonic increase in the 
value of (3 C . In other words, the introduction of randomly 
rewired shortcuts and, more importantly, the resultant pro- 
gressive loss of an organized community structure reduces 
the ease with which an outbreak achieves endemic stability. 
This can be seen in figure 4 and is confirmed numerically in 
figure 5. 

If we classify this situation in terms of the simple question 
“does the simulation run survive or die out?”, and express 
the answer as a percentage of total runs, we obtain figure 6. 
This classification trades off the ability to separate an en- 
demic state from an epidemic breakout in favour of a clearer 
separation between the absorbing disease-free regime and 
the endemic regime, and clearly displays the increased in- 
fectiousness required by diseases on networks with higher 
levels of random rewiring. 
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Figure 4: Variation in /3 C for SIS contagion on REDS net- 
works (N = 10 3 , R = 0.08, E = 0.124, S = 1.0) sub- 
jected to different probabilities of random rewiring. RGGs 
with approximately equivalent degree (N = 10 3 , R = 0.05) 
are plotted as a baseline. For all outbreaks, the initial num- 
ber of infected nodes was n = 50 and the recovery rate was 
fi = 1. Each box plot represents 100 independent outbreaks 
simulated on each of 100 networks. 
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Figure 5: The mean number of infected nodes after stabiliza- 
tion for SIS contagion on REDS networks (N = 10 3 , R = 
0.08, E = 0.124, S = 1.0) subjected to different probabili- 
ties of random rewiring. RGGs with approximately equiva- 
lent degree (N = 10 3 , R = 0.05) are plotted as a baseline. 
For all outbreaks, the initial number of infected nodes was 
n = 50 and the recovery rate was fi = 1. Data plotted rep- 
resents 100 independent outbreaks simulated on each of 100 
networks for each value of (3 G [0, 0.01, 0.02, . . .]. 


Overall, these results indicate that REDS networks are 
more susceptible to contagion than equivalent RGGs. Al- 
though random rewiring improves their ability to resist in- 
fection, a significant amount is required before they are as 
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Figure 6: Percentage of SIS outbreaks that do not fail on 
REDS networks (TV = 10 3 , R = 0.08, E = 0.124, S = 
1.0) subjected to different probabilities of random rewiring. 
RGGs with approximately equivalent degree (N = 10 3 , 
R = 0.05) are plotted as a baseline. For all outbreaks, the 
initial number of infected nodes was n = 50 and the recov- 
ery rate was /x = 1. Each smoothed curve represents data 
from 100 independent outbreaks simulated on each of 100 
networks for each value of /? G [0, 0.01, 0.02, . . .]. 


resistant as equivalent RGGs (e.g., p 0.4 in figure 4). 
Before discussing which properties of REDS networks are 
responsible for these results, we will explore a contagion 
dynamic that does not feature recovery and reinfection. 

Selection Pressure on REDS Networks 

Whereas the previous section explored a probabilistic con- 
tagion process with recovery, we now consider a spreading 
process without recovery, described in terms of the spread 
of a beneficial mutant strategy within a population. 

When designing an artificial evolutionary system, re- 
searchers pay considerable attention to the choice of genetic 
encoding, parameter values for the genetic operators, and 
the selection mechanism. Darwin, however, realized that the 
“populations” that he observed also had spatial structure that 
influenced their population dynamics. For instance, species 
isolated on islands evolved differently from their counter- 
parts living in more open environments. Geographical sepa- 
ration is a factor that shapes evolution. 

The same principles apply to artificial evolution (Back, 
1994). In evolutionary systems, topological population 
structure plays an important role in influencing the dynam- 
ical processes taking place. The simultaneous study of the 
structure and the dynamics of a given system is thus cru- 
cial. Structured populations are defined as populations in 
which any given individual has its own neighborhood, which 
is generally much smaller than the size of the population 
(Giacobini et al., 2005, 2004). 


Changing the spatial aspect of an evolutionary algorithm 
influences the selection operator dynamics. In fact, the vari- 
ation and mutation mechanisms operate on the individuals 
previously selected, whereas selection is directly influenced 
by the pool within which each individual is assessed, which 
is in turn determined by the topology of the population. In 
the artificial evolutionary environment, the selection mech- 
anism is a key factor in the dynamics of the system, and 
different selection schemes have been characterized by the 
selection pressures they induce, usually described in terms 
of the takeover time. This is defined as being the time it 
takes for a single best individual to take over the entire pop- 
ulation. It can also be seen as a simplified infection process, 
where an individual is infected when it is replaced by a copy 
of the best individual and where infected individuals cannot 
recover but instead stay infected forever. Takeover time can 
be estimated experimentally by measuring the propagation 
of the best individual’s strategy under the sole effect of se- 
lection, without any variation operator. A shorter takeover 
time indicates a higher selection pressure and thus a more 
exploitative algorithm. Longer takeover times indicate lower 
selection pressure and a more exploratory algorithm. 

Results 

In order to explore the effect on selection pressure of 
rewiring REDS networks, we experimentally determine 
how the takeover time of a single best individual varies 
with network topology. Again, we explore the full spec- 
trum of rewiring probabilities for REDS networks, p G 
[0, 0.01, 0.02, . . . , 1], and also for a set of RGGs with ap- 
proximately equivalent average degree. We generate one 
hundred different networks for each value of p , and also a 
set of one hundred RGG networks. For each network we 
repeat the takeover process 10,000 times starting with a ran- 
domly chosen initial best individual. 

The vertices of each network represent a population of 
Boolean individuals (where ‘ 1 ’ indicates the presence of the 
best genotype, and ‘0’ the presence of some inferior geno- 
type). The edges linking vertices represent the topology over 
which selection may operate. We analyze the propagation 
of a single best individual over the entire network using a 
simple synchronous discrete process that employs a binary 
tournament for the selection of individuals. 

At initialization, all individuals in a population (equiva- 
lently: all nodes on the network) are set to ‘O’ except for 
a single randomly chosen “best individual” which is set to 
4 1’ . Over a finite number of at most 100 time steps, the state 
of each individual is determined by selecting a single oppo- 
nent among its neighbors. If the opponent’s state is “1”, the 
current individual will adopt that state, otherwise, its state 
remains unchanged. Thus only the genotype of the best in- 
dividual propagates through the population. At each time 
step, we record the fraction of the population with the best 
genotype. The time step at which this value reaches unity is 
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Figure 7: Propagation of the “Best Individual” over REDS 
networks (N = 10 3 , R = 0.08, E = 0.124, S = 1.0) sub- 
jected to different probabilities of random rewiring, and over 
RGGs with approximately equivalent degree (N = 10 3 , 
R = 0.05). 

the takeover time. 

Figure 7 represents averaged propagation over time. Each 
curve is the averaged result of 10,000 independent runs 
for one hundred networks. To increase the readability 
of the figure, we have selected a representative subset of 
rewiring probabilities. Unrewired REDS networks have a 
slightly faster takeover time than RGGs and hence a slightly 
higher selection pressure. As the probability of randomly 
rewiring REDS increases, the selection pressure increases 
monotonically — rapidly at first and then more slowly. In the 
next section we will consider why contagion processes on 
REDS networks respond to rewiring in the way that they do. 

Discussion 

We have explored the behaviour of two different contagion 
processes on REDS networks and on REDS networks that 
have been subjected to random rewiring. The first (SIS) pro- 
cess involved recovery and reinfection while the second (bi- 
nary tournament EA) did not. 

Before considering the effect of rewiring, we can first ob- 
serve that REDS networks were more susceptible to conta- 
gion of both kinds than equivalent RGGs. For the SIS model, 
outbreaks were more able to arise and survive on REDS net- 
works than on equivalent RGGs. For the selection pressure 
simulations, REDS had slightly faster takeover times than 
equivalent RGGs. 

It is known that for diseases from which it is possible to 
recover and be reinfected (for the SIS results reported here 
fi = 1 means that recovery is automatic) the persistence of 
the disease in a population is much less likely if that pop- 
ulation is well-mixed than if it is more structured (Bolker 
and Grenfell., 1996). The lack of clustering within a well- 
mixed population encourages an infection to diffuse rapidly 


away from the original site of the outbreak and ensures that 
individuals have little chance of becoming reinfected. Con- 
versely, a population with strong clustering resulting from 
the presence of local structure ensures that infection spreads 
to individuals who are able to reinfect one another should 
they recover, enabling an outbreak to become established in 
a local portion of the population before spreading. 

However, our results suggest that it is not merely the 
strong clustering in REDS networks that is favouring out- 
breaks, since the clustering of the equivalent RGGs is higher 
yet they are more resistant to outbreaks. Rather, it is the 
stronger community structure of REDS networks that makes 
them more vulnerable to SIS outbreaks than RGGs. Ran- 
domly rewiring REDS networks erodes both clustering and 
community structure, preventing outbreaks from establish- 
ing themselves in a tightly connected local sub-population. 
However, this effect is gradual, and rewiring must be very 
prevalent before a REDS network becomes as resistant to 
outbreaks as an equivalent RGG ( p larger than around 0.4 for 
the results reported here). Consequently, rewired REDS net- 
works that maximise the small world index (e.g., p ~ 0.01) 
are still significantly more vulnerable to disease than equiv- 
alent RGGs. 

For the second contagion process explored here (takeover 
of a beneficial mutant on a network via binary tournaments) 
REDS have an advantage over equivalent RGGs stemming 
from their shorter characteristic path lengths. Since there is 
no recovery /reinfection in this spreading process, contagion 
is not aided by local community structure, but is accelerated 
by short characteristic path lengths which ensure that one 
location on the network is only a small number of hops from 
any other, reducing the diameter of the network. 

The increase in selection pressure (i.e., takeover speed) 
that results from increasing the amount of random rewiring 
applied to REDS networks is due to the introduction of 
shortcuts across the networks which shorten their character- 
istic path lengths and thereby facilitate diffusion. 

In summary, on REDS networks a contagion process with 
recovery/reinfection is inhibited by the introduction of ran- 
dom rewiring, whereas one without recovery/rewiring is ex- 
acerbated by it. Consequently, by comparison with standard 
RGGs small world REDS networks will be highly suscepti- 
ble to both kinds of contagion, since they combine strong 
community structure and relatively short characteristic path 
lengths. 

Conclusion 

In this paper we have explored simple dynamic contagion 
processes operating over a class of spatially embedded, com- 
munity structured networks. By introducing a small amount 
of random rewiring we have been able to demonstrate the 
existence of a small world regime for REDS networks. We 
have shown that the strong community structure in REDS 
networks makes them particularly vulnerable to outbreaks of 
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diseases that feature recovery and reinfection. When REDS 
networks are randomly rewired to the extent that they exhibit 
a strong small world effect, the consequent erosion of com- 
munity structure is not enough to protect them from such 
outbreaks of infection. They remain more vulnerable than 
standard RGGs. However, since this rewiring does signific- 
natly reduce their characteristic path length, it does acceler- 
ate the spread of any contagion that does not feature recov- 
ery/reinfection. These results suggest that real-world social 
networks, i.e., small world networks that are spatially con- 
strained and subject to the influence of some local synergetic 
network effect, will tend to be more susceptible to a range of 
different contagion dynamics than was previously thought. 
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Abstract 

As more is becoming understood about how the brain rep- 
resents and computes with high-level spatial information, 
the prospect of constructing biologically-inspired robot con- 
trollers using these spatial representations has become appar- 
ent. Grid cells are particularly interesting in this regard, as 
they provide a general coordinate system of space. Artifi- 
cial neural network models of grid cells show the ability to 
perform path integration, but important for a robot is also 
the ability to calculate the direction from the current loca- 
tion, as indicated by the path integrator, to a remembered 
goal. Present models for goal-directed navigation using grid 
cells have used a simulating approach, where the networks 
are required to actively test successive locations along linear 
trajectories emanating from the current location. This paper 
presents a passive model, where differences between multi- 
scale grid cell representations of the present location and the 
goal are used to calculate a goal-direction signal directly. The 
model successfully guides a simulated agent to its goal, show- 
ing promise for implementing the system on a real robot in the 
future. Some possible implications for neuroscientific studies 
on the goal-direction signal in the entorhinal/subicular region 
are briefly discussed. 

Introduction 

Results from neuroscience are gradually uncovering the neu- 
ral basis for navigation, as cell types such as place cells 
and grid cells, first discovered in the hippocampal region 
of rats, have been shown to represent high-level features of 
the animal’s spatial environment. These findings offer the 
prospect of beginning to understand how the brain computes 
and represents abstract cognitive features. Inspired by these 
advances, the basis for this project has been to devise and 
implement a neural model to enable a robot to find its way 
to a previously visited goal location using these neural repre- 
sentations of space known from the brain. Through crafting 
these models, we hope to gain insights into how these spatial 
representations might be utilized for navigational purposes 
by neural systems, artificial and real alike. 

The first evidence of spatially responsive cells in the rat 
hippocampus came with the discovery of place cells, which 
were seen to respond at distinct locations in the environ- 
ment (O’Keefe and Dostrovsky, 1971). However, place cells 


do not appear to encode any metric relations, such as dis- 
tances and angles (Spiers and Barry, 2015). The place cell 
representation by itself is thus not sufficient to be able to 
navigate between arbitrary locations, because it does not of- 
fer any means to calculate the direction of travel from one 
place cell’s firing location to that of another. Grid cells, dis- 
covered later in the neighboring entorhinal cortex (Hafting 
et al., 2005), offer a possible solution, as the grid cell system 
can be seen as a general spatial coordinate system. Given 
the grid cell representations of two locations it is possible to 
compute the distance and angle between them, thus provid- 
ing the needed metric of space. 

Grid cells are thought to update their firing activity 
based on self-motion information, in other words to perform 
path integration/dead reckoning (McNaughton et al., 2006). 
However, for a path integrator to be fully useful for naviga- 
tional tasks, an agent should be able to use this information 
to find its way back to previously visited locations. In this 
paper we shall see how the activity of path integrating grid 
cell networks can be used to guide a simulated agent toward 
a remembered goal location. 

Related Work 

Path integration is the basis for several computational mod- 
els of grid cells, the collection of which can roughly be 
divided into two major categories; oscillatory-interference 
models and attractor-network models (Giocomo et al., 
2011). Several biologically-inspired models for navigation 
have used such models of grid cells (Milford and Schulz, 
2014; Spiers and Barry, 2015). Often this has been for 
the purpose of position tracking, as in the bio-inspired 
robot navigation system “RatSLAM” (Milford and Wyeth, 
2010), but in some cases grid cells have also been used for 
direction-finding. 

Erdem and Hasselmo (2012) use a model with oscilla- 
tory interference-based grid cells to find directions to re- 
membered goal-locations. The mechanism involves testing 
a number of “look-ahead probes” that trace out linear beams 
radially from the current location of the agent. Each of these 
probes orchestrate activity across the entire population of 
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grid cells and place cells to make it appear as if the agent 
were actually situated at the tested coordinates. If any of the 
successive locations tested during a given look-ahead probe 
triggers a reward- associated place cell, the agent is impelled 
to travel in the specific direction of that probe. Kubie and 
Fenton (2012) show how a Hebbian learning mechanism be- 
tween conjunctive grid cells can train the grid cell networks 
to be able to generate look-ahead trajectories similar to those 
suggested by Erdem and Hasselmo (2012). The authors pro- 
pose that this is a “viable candidate for vector-based naviga- 
tion”. Common to these two approaches is the requirement 
for the model to explicitly test a wide range of different di- 
rections emanating from the current position, in order to ex- 
pectedly trigger the goal-reward in some specific direction. 
In this sense, we can term these models active mechanisms 
for goal-directed navigation. 

The model proposed in this paper goes the other way 
about the problem, by presuming that the grid cell- 
representation of the goal location is known beforehand. 
The current grid cell state and the goal grid cell state prop- 
agate through a pre- wired network of neurons that calculate 
the offsets between the two representations in order to gen- 
erate a direction signal. This process can be constantly on- 
going in the background, without requiring exclusive use of 
or otherwise interfering with any grid cell or place cell pop- 
ulation for the purpose of “simulating” forward locations. 
We thus consider our model a passive mechanism for goal- 
directed navigation. 


Background 

Grid Cells are Organized in Modules 

The name “grid cell” stems from the spatial activity patterns 
of these neurons; the cells are not active only within single 
spatial fields in the environment as the place cells are, but 
have a periodic pattern of activity that repeats at the vertices 
of a triangular tiling of the plane. The result is a hexagonal 
grid pattern, extending indefinitely throughout space, that 
can be characterized by the three properties of scale, rotation 
and phase — respectively the distance between two neighbor- 
ing vertices of the grid pattern and the rotation and transla- 
tion of the grid pattern compared against a frame of refer- 
ence. A grid cell does not operate in isolation, but partici- 
pates in a module of grid cells that share the same scale and 
rotation of their individual firing patterns (Stensola et al., 
2012). The only distinguishing property between neurons 
within the same grid cell module is thus that of their phase 
(Figure 1). 

Assuming that a sufficient number of grid cells belong to 
a given module, the module as a whole has the ability to 
encode a given set of 2D coordinates in a nearly continu- 
ous fashion. The limitation lies in the periodic nature of the 
grid cell pattern, in that the information carried by a grid 
cell module can only be interpreted relative to one specific 
hexagonal tile of the infinitely repeating pattern. A possible 



Figure 1 : Idealized illustration of the activity of two different grid 
cells, as a function of the 2D location of the agent, in a cylindrical 
enclosure of e.g. two meters in diameter (top-down view). Red and 
blue colors indicate high and low firing rates, respectively. The two 
grid cells belong to the same grid module, as per the identical scale 
and rotation of their respective grid patterns, but are seen to have 
different phases, i.e. different offsets of these patterns, as indicated 
by the lines. 



Figure 2: Spontaneous formation of a grid- like activity pattern in 
the neural sheet of an attractor-network grid cell module, due to 
random initial conditions and the recurrent connectivity. 


solution comes from the fact that the entorhinal cortex har- 
bors grid cell modules of multiple different scales (Stensola 
et al., 2012). It is conceivable that the smaller- scaled grid 
cell modules represent space at a finer resolution than the 
larger-scaled ones, but with the sacrifice of having shorter 
“ranges of validity” due to the more rapid periodicity of 
the grid pattern. The activity of all modules taken collec- 
tively, however, ought to retain both the low-precision/long- 
range information of the larger- scaled modules as well as the 
high-precision/short-range information of the smaller- scaled 
modules. The utilization of this multi-scale mix of informa- 
tion is a key idea behind the model presented in this paper. 

Attractor-Network Models of Grid Cells 

Attractor-network models of grid cells conceptualize their 
neurons as being laid out in a 2D neural sheet. Proxim- 
ity between neurons in this sheet implies that the neurons 
should have similar phases of their grid patterns, not nec- 
essarily that the neurons would be co-located in the brain. 
The neurons are recurrently connected to each other, with a 
connectivity profile based on distances in the neural sheet, 
in such a way that grid-like patterns of activity will form in 
the network from random initial conditions (Figure 2). 

These network patterns, which are the attractor states of 
the network, can then be made to shift around in the net- 
work in response to self-motion signals in order to perform 
path integration. Assuming these shifts consistently reflect 
the actual movements of the agent, the network pattern will 
over time become visible in the spatial activity patterns of 
individual neurons in the network. Attractor-models of grid 
cells thus have grid-like patterns both in their time-averaged 
spatial activity plots (Figure 1) and in their momentary net- 
work activity plots (Figure 2), and this is an important dis- 
tinction to be aware of. 
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Figure 3: A schematic overview of the model. 


Model 

The main part of the model comprises a configurable number 
of modules , seen as the two rectangular blocks in the mid- 
dle of Figure 3. Each module m consists of (a) a grid cell 
module, (b) a target signal , and (c) a network of phase offset 
detectors. The grid cell modules perform path integration 
on the incoming self-motion signal (composed of speed and 
direction), and output vectors of grid cell-activity s m that 
are passed on to the corresponding networks of phase offset 
detectors. These phase offset detectors also receive a copy 
of the intended grid cell-activity vector t m for the desired 
target location — the “target signal”. The task of the phase 
offset detectors is to find the required direction of travel to 
make up for the offset in the grid patterns between the path 
integrator signal s m and the target signal t m . The intended 
outputs of the model are a motor direction signal, giving the 
direction toward the target location, and a motor strength 
signal, indicating whether the agent has arrived at the target 
location or to keep going. 


Multiple Modules with Different Spatial Scales 

The model has these multiple parallel modules in order to 
utilize information from a variety of grid cell modules rep- 
resenting space at different scales; this will provide the 
direction-finding process with long-range/low-precision sig- 
nals as well as short-range/high-precision signals. The dif- 
ferent grid scales are achieved by modulating the velocity 
inputs to each grid cell module. The velocity signal to mod- 
ule m is multiplied by the gain factor before reaching 
the grid cell network. Smaller gain factors will cause the 
path integrator to respond more slowly to the same velocity 
inputs, thus causing the grid to appear larger, and vice versa. 

The path integrator model used in these simulations was 
found to respond acceptably to velocity inputs at least in the 
range from 0.1 m/s to 1.2 m/s. As the actual speed of the 
simulated agent was fixed to 0.2 m/s, the range of acceptable 
gain factors could then be determined to be [g m in, 9max\ = 
[0.5, 6.0]. The model uses a geometric progression from 
g min to gmax for the gain factors. Given a specific num- 
ber of modules M to be used, the g m values can then be 
calculated as 


R= M 


gm gmin ' E 


>m— 1 


( 1 ) 


Path Integrating Grid Cell Modules 

The path integrator modules are closely based on the 
attractor-network grid cell model by Burak and Fiete (2009), 
and the following formulas are based on their presentation of 
the model. Each grid cell module consists of a 2D sheet of 
neurons of size n x n, where n = 40. The activation values 
of these n 2 = 40 2 = 1600 neurons are contained in a vector 
s, fully representing the current state of the path integrator. 

Each grid cell i receives recurrent inputs from all other 
neurons in s. Let x$ be the neural sheet coordinates of neu- 
ron i. The weight from afferent neuron i' onto neuron i can 
then be calculated from the connectivity profile rec(d) by 
letting d be the shortest distance between and x^ in the 
neural sheet, taking into consideration that connectivity may 
wrap around the N/S and W/E edges. The recurrent connec- 
tivity profile rec(d ) is a difference of Gaussians, seen as the 
inhibitory “doughnut” in Figure 4, top left. Specifically, 

rec(cf) = e“ 7<i2 _ e -/ 3d \ (2) 

where 7 = 1.05 • 3, 8 — and A = 15. A approximately 
specifies the periodicity of the grid cell network, i.e. the 
number of neurons from one peak of activity to the next. 

To express the update rule for grid cell i using vector nota- 
tion, let w£ ec be the weight vector derived from the distance- 
to-weight-profile rec(d) centered on the point c in the neural 
sheet. The update rule can then be described as 

T ^ + Si = / ( s '< c -^ +Bi )’ (3) 

solved for dsi , where dt = 10 ms, r = 100 ms, f(x) = 
max (0, x) and s is the vector of the activation values at the 
end of the previous timestep. 

The center point c of the connectivity profile for efferent 
neuron i is here given as x* — e< 9 -, i.e., there is an extra off- 
set of e#. in addition to x^ when positioning the connectivity 
profile for neuron i. The offset e$ i is the unit vector in the 
direction of 6i, which in turn is the directional preference of 
neuron i. The directional preference is used to shift the ac- 
tivity pattern among the grid cells in response to asymmetri- 
cal velocity inputs. Preferences for each of the four cardinal 
directions are distributed among the neurons in each 2x2 
block of neurons. Namely, the x,y coordinates of a neu- 
ron are used to calculate an index (2 • (y mod 2) + x mod 2) 
into the list [W, N , 5, E ] to determine 6i. In the absence of 
velocity inputs, the four distinct preference-offsets counter- 
balance each other to keep the activity pattern at rest in the 
network. During motion, however, the external input Bi to 
each neuron becomes velocity-tuned according to the direc- 
tional preference of the neuron. This input is calculated as 

Bi = 1 + gm^eoi • v, (4) 

where v is the movement velocity and a = 0.10315 is a 
scaling constant specified by Burak and Fiete (2009). 
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Phase Offset Detectors 

The vector of activation values s is passed on to a network 
of phase offset detectors. In addition to receiving the input 
vector s from the path integrating grid cell module, the phase 
offset detectors also receive a similarly-shaped vector t that 
represents the grid cell activity of the target location, i.e. a 
grid cell-encoding of the desired target coordinates. 

Each phase offset detector j has an associated origin loca- 
tion x 7 and a preference direction 0 3 . The neuron is tuned to 
respond when an activity peak is near the origin location Xj 
in the neural sheet of the path integrator grid cell module (s) 
and there simultaneously is an activity peak near the location 
Zj = Xj+Je^. in the grid cell-encoded target-location-input 
(t). Specifically, the activation value of phase offset detector 
j is calculated as 

Pi=/( s-w£+t.w“), (5) 

where w again refers to weight vectors derived from given 
connectivity profiles centered on given points in the neural 
sheet, but with new connectivity profiles in and ex. The path 
integrator inputs s are fully connected using the connectivity 
profile in{d) centered at Xj, while the target location inputs 
t are fully connected using the connectivity profile ex(d) 
centered at z j . These connectivity profiles are defined as 

in{d ) = 77 • — 1^ , ex{d) = e~^ d , (6) 

where 77 = 0.25. The offset length S is set to be S = 7, in 
the neighborhood of half of A. 

The effect is to respond the most strongly when there is an 
offset of length S in direction 0 3 between the activity patterns 
in s and t, given that the path integrator currently has activity 
in the vicinity of Xj . An example situation is shown in Fig- 
ure 4, where a phase offset detector with Xj = (20, 20) and 
6 3 = 45° receives inputs of favorable characteristics from s 
and t. 

In order for the network of phase offset detectors to work 
independently of the current location of network activity in 
the path integrator, there needs to be a sufficient number of 
phase offset detectors that sample different origin locations 
Xj. Additionally, the network needs to sample a range of 
different preference directions 0j . This is realized using two 
parameters Sq and S xy that respectively specify the number 
of directions sampled in the interval [0, 2i r) and the number 
of steps to use along each of the two dimensions of the neural 
sheet when sampling origin locations. The total number of 
phase offset detectors will then be Sq • S% y per module. 

Motor-Output Neurons 

The activity from the phase offset detectors are aggregated 
in a set of motor-output neurons. Whereas the grid mod- 
ules and phase offset detectors are instantiated separately for 
each module, the motor-output neurons comprise a common 
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Figure 4: Example of a phase offset detector, pj , showing the input 
networks s and t and the connectivity profiles with which these two 
networks are connected to pj. Depicted matrices are 40 x 40. 


network receiving inputs from all of the modules. The num- 
ber of motor-output neurons is the same as the number of 
sampled preference directions Sq in the phase offset detec- 
tor networks. The motor-output neurons sample the same 
directions as the phase offset detectors. 

The activity in each motor-output neuron is essentially the 
sum of the activity in all of the phase offset detectors that 
share preference direction with the motor neuron. An impor- 
tant detail, however, is that these contributions are weighted 
by the inverse of the gain factors of their respective modules. 
In other words, 


u k = y2 

m 



0j=e k 

Pm,j ? 


3 


(7) 


where Uk is the activity of motor-output neuron k and 0k is 
the preference direction of k. This weighting will give pri- 
ority to the direction signals from the modules with low gain 
factors g m , i.e. the modules where the quality of the path in- 
tegration information is long-range-applicable but with low 
precision. As the agent gets closer to the target location, the 
intention is for these signals to fade off to sufficiently weak 
strengths so that the shorter-range, higher-precision signals 
will pick up in motor influence. The purpose is to achieve 
the trade-off of a long-range and high-precision signal. 

To calculate the final motor-output signal 0, the values of 
Uk are considered as vector contributions in the direction of 
0k, i.e. the vectors Uk ■ e<9 fc are summed together, and this 
sum is then scaled to compensate for the variable number of 
inputs and their weighting. The final calculation is thus 


& = p-y2uk-eg k , 


p = 


Se ■ Sl y ■ J2 


, 9m , 


( 8 ) 


whereafter the angle of 0 makes up the motor direction sig- 
nal and the vector length becomes the motor strength signal. 
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Experiment Setup 

Each experiment trial consists of a succession of stages, 
specifically (a) pattern formation in grid cell modules, (b) 
capture of path integrator states into target states, (c) the 
agent performing a random walk for T seconds, and (d) the 
agent attempting to return “home” to the target location. 

At the beginning of the simulation, in order for the grid 
cell networks to form grid-like activity patterns, all si val- 
ues are initialized randomly in the range [0, 10 -4 ) before 
the networks are then allowed to settle for 1000 timesteps 
(Figure 2). When this pattern formation process is done, the 
grid-like activity patterns will have been initialized to essen- 
tially random starting-coordinates. The model now copies 
these activity patterns s m into the target state vectors t m . 
The m different target state vectors t m henceforth remain 
unchanged for the rest of the trial, as a memory of the coor- 
dinates of the starting location (“home”). 

The agent then performs a random walk for a config- 
urable duration of time T seconds. The time duration for 
a single iteration of the model has been set to be 10 ms, 
so there are 100 timesteps/s. During both the random- walk 
and the return-home stages, the agent moves with a constant 
speed of 0.2 m/s with only the movement direction chang- 
ing. The random walk starts with a uniformly distributed 
random value from [0, 2n) as the movement direction. At 
every timestep it is updated by adding a radian value from a 
normal distribution with p = 0, cr = 1. 

After T seconds have elapsed, the return-home stage be- 
gins. The motor-direction output from the network is used to 
set the movement direction of the agent, whereas the motor- 
strength output is used as a termination criterion for deter- 
mining when to end the trial. Three different termination cri- 
teria are used; (a) the motor- strength signal is less than 10 -6 , 
(b) the return-home stage has lasted for at least a second and 
the straight-line distance to the point traversed one second 
ago is less than 0.01 m, or (c) the return-home stage has 
lasted 2 • T seconds. Whichever termination criteria ends the 
trial, the straight-line distance to the starting location from 
the final stopping location is deemed the error of the trial. 
The favorable outcome is a low overall error value. 

Parameter Search 

A parameter search was conducted to find the best values 
for M, Sq and S xy to use for the rest of the experiments. An 
exhaustive test was performed on all combinations of val- 
ues in the intervals M E [2, 6], Sq E [4, 32], S xy E [5, 40]. 
However, to penalize expensive solutions and to place an up- 
per bound on the complexity of the solutions to be tested, a 
synapse cost C was calculated for each parameter combi- 
nation. This value provides an estimate on the number of 
synapses in the model and consequently a rough estimate 
on the number of floating-point operations required to up- 
date the model (without optimization). C was calculated as 
C = M • (n 2 (n 2 + l) + 2 n 2 • Sq • S% y + Sq • S% y ), with 



Synapse cost 



0.01 m. Li ' ' ' ' ' 

5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 
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Figure 5: (a) Scatter plot of parameter combinations tested during 
the parameter search, with each dot showing the mean error over 
100 runs for a given parameter combination, plotted against the 
respective synapse cost, (b) For each of the three parameters M, 
So and S xy , the effect of modifying that parameter from the chosen 
parameter combination (M = 4 , S& = 28, S xy — 9; indicated by 
vertical lines) while leaving the other parameters unchanged. Mean 
error over 100 runs. The combination M = 4, So = 28, S xy = 9 
is represented by the same set of trials in all three figures. 

the three terms representing the synapse cost to operate re- 
spectively a grid cell module, the phase offset detectors and 
the axons to the motor-output neurons. Only the combina- 
tions with C < 10 8 were tested, leaving 2685 combinations 
to test. For each combination, 100 trials with a random- walk 
duration of T = 30 s were performed and the mean error was 
reported (Figure 5a). The parameter combination M = 4, 
Sq = 28, S xy = 9 was selected for further use (highlighted). 

To get a sense for how the individual parameters affect 
the outcome, new sets of runs were performed where each 
parameter in turn was changed within the defined intervals 
and evaluated over 100 trials, while the two other parameters 
were left unchanged (Figure 5b). M and S xy seem to affect 
the results little above thresholds of respectively M = 2 and 
S X y = 8. Sq, on the other hand, appears to be more sensitive 
to the particular value to which it is assigned. 

Implementation Details 

All random values used by the implementation in this paper 
were generated using the Mersenne Twister pseudo-random 
number generator included with the C++1 1 standard library. 
The model and the simulator used single-precision floating- 
point values throughout. 
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Final motor direction 
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Figure 6: Example of network operation at locations a fixed radius 
r — 0.5 m away from the home location in given directions. Left: 
Momentary activity in the So — 28 motor-output neurons. Right: 
Final motor direction calculated from the motor-output neurons, 
plotted at the closest 2tt period to the goal direction. 

Results 

Direction-Finding Ability 

Two different examples of how the system operates in prac- 
tice are presented in Figures 6 and 7. In the first example, 
the direction-finding ability of the model is tested at mul- 
tiple points along a circle centered on the goal location. 
For each of the 18 uniformly spaced directions tested, the 
agent was driven a distance of 0.5 m in the opposite direc- 
tion of the intended “goal direction” and allowed to settle for 
250 timesteps before the motor outputs were examined. For 
each trial, the figure shows the recorded activity from all S$ 
motor-output neurons as well as the motor-direction signal 
from the model. As evidenced by the figure, the model is 
able to accurately calculate the goal direction at this specific 
distance of r = 0.5 m. 

Figure 7 demonstrates a full trial with both random-walk 
and return-home stages as described above. After a T = 30 s 


random walk, the agent successfully attempts a return to the 
home location. The figure includes the momentary activity 
of all of the grid cell modules (s m ) both at the beginning and 
the end of the return-home stage. In each of these cases, the 
motor-neuron activity is also shown. The plots of s m show 
possible interpretations of how the activity patterns might 
have shifted from the target state t m , which was also the ini- 
tial state of the grid modules at T = 0 s. From the leftmost to 
the rightmost columns, the grid modules progress from long- 
range/low-precision to short-range/high-precision. The first, 
second and third modules show a correct assessment of the 
goal direction at T = 30 s, whereas the fourth module is 
“out of range” and in this case has an ambiguous response. 

At T = 37.1 s, we see that the grid modules have 
aligned closely with the corresponding target states. The 
trial thus terminated because of the weak motor- strength sig- 
nal, bringing the agent to a halt at a distance of 4.74 cm from 
the goal location, from an initial goal distance of 1.47 m at 
the end of the random walk. 

Effect of Multiple Grid Modules 

The effect of using multiple grid modules is further demon- 
strated in Figure 8, which shows, as a function of the dis- 
tance to the goal, the strengths and errors of each module’s 
contribution to the motor-output network when seen in isola- 
tion. To illustrate their relative influences, the signal strength 
of each module is also shown in terms of its ratio of the sum. 
Lastly, the final motor-direction error is shown overlaid on 
the direction-error plots from the individual modules. 

For each module, there is a distinctive bell-shape in the 
strength curve as the tested radius approaches and recedes 
from the “optimal detection distance” of the module’s offset 
detectors. The vicinity of the peak of the bell curve is also 
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Figure 7: Example of network operation during various stages of a trial, (a) Trace of the trajectory followed during random- walk and return- 
home stages, (b) Top row: Target state. Rest: Momentary activity of the grid cell modules and motor-output neurons at various points in time. 
(The Si and U values were arranged according to x* and convolved with a uniform 2x2 filter to hide artifacts due to different preference- 
offsets. This procedure was used for all s and t visualizations in this paper.) (c) Plot of the inverses of the gain factors used when the 
model is configured for four modules (M = 4), in order to illustrate the difference in the ranges of the modules. 
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Figure 8: Behavior of the M — 4 different modules at increasing 
distances from the goal. The model was tested as in Figure 6, but 
r was varied at 0.1 m increments in the interval [0.1 m, 10 m]. For 
each tested radius the motor-output strengths and direction- signal 
errors are reported as the mean over 18 tested directions. In order 
to report values individually for each module, extra motor-output 
networks were instantiated such that each only received phase off- 
set detector-inputs from one given module. For these plots, p — 1 
in order not to cancel out the scaling differences. 

where the module’s direction-error is at a minimum. Past 
this region, the module abruptly becomes unreliable due to 
the periodicity of the grid cell signal. Because of the gain- 
based weighting of module contributions, however, one of 
the larger- scaled modules is able to overpower the contribu- 
tions of the smaller-scaled modules and thus ensure that the 
final direction signal is still valid. As seen by the red line 
in the lower diagram, the final direction-output achieves a 
trade-off between range and precision not seen in any of the 


individual modules. 

Figure 9 demonstrates the importance of this combina- 
tion of precision and range information. The figure con- 
tains results from three different sets of 500 trials, each 
with T = 180 s. Whereas the rightmost diagram shows 
the results from trials with the default parameters (M = 4, 
So = 28, S xy = 9), the two other diagrams only use one 
module (M = 1). The leftmost diagram has the gain factor 
set to gi = gmax , for rapid periodicity and short-range/high- 
precision signals, while the middle diagram has g\ = gmin , 
i.e. tuned for long-range/low-precision signals. 

The distributions of termination locations seen in the scat- 
terplots confirm our expectations from the known qualities 
of the grid module signals. With one module tuned for pre- 
cision (Figure 9a), the agent either precisely returns home to 
the target location or it ends up in an attractor location that is 
part of a repeating pattern of possible attractors. This shows 
the periodic nature of the grid cell encoding of space. With 
one module tuned for range (Figure 9b), all but one of the 
500 trials terminate in a cluster centered on the target loca- 
tion. However, the improved range has carried a penalty of 
worse precision. This penalty is seen to be mostly alleviated 
by integrating information from multiple grid modules; in 
Figure 9c, where four grid modules are used, all but six of 
the 500 trials end up within 0.5 m of the target, with only 
one ending up more than 1 m away. 

To get a sense for the trajectories the model follows during 
these attempts to reach the target, Figure 10 contains traces 
of the 50 runs from Figure 9c with the farthest goal distance 
at the end of the random walk. With some exceptions, the 
paths taken are all largely straight lines toward the target. All 
but one trajectory (seen near the top) end up within 0.5 m of 
the goal. 

Discussion 

The basis for this project was to use neural representations 
of space for direction-finding in a robot. The paper has pre- 
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Figure 9: End locations after returning home, for various configurations of grid cell modules. 500 runs for each configuration. Gray dots show 
end of random walk and black dots show end of return home. Histograms below show the distribution of goal distances at trial termination, 
with a bin size of 15 cm. (The upper-left run in part b stopped at a distance of 29.7 m from the target.) 
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Figure 10: Traces of the 50 runs from Figure 9c with the farthest 
distance from the goal at the end of the random- walk stage. 


sented a model that integrates an existing model of path inte- 
grating grid cells with a novel mechanism that is able to use 
the grid cell representation to direct the agent to a remem- 
bered goal. The successful simulation results show promise 
for using the model in a physical robot in the future. The 
translation into the physical world will bring with it its own 
set of challenges, such as noisy self-motion inputs and im- 
precise motor control. The integration of sensory informa- 
tion into the model is thus one important area for further 
study, as has been done in other grid cell-based robot con- 
trollers (Milford and Wyeth, 2010). 

We consider the model at its current abstraction level to be 
biologically plausible. The inputs and outputs of the model 
are geocentric direction and speed signals, which is sup- 
ported by the existence of head-direction cells. Attractor- 
network models are considered viable candidates for under- 
standing the operation of grid cells, and the phase offset de- 
tectors and motor-output neurons are simple input- summing 
neurons. The target state signals are assumed to be a grid 
cell-encoding of the target coordinates; this could be pro- 
vided in the form of backprojections from the hippocampus. 

Chadwick et al. (2015) used VR-supported fMRI to look 
for a goal-direction signal in the human brain. They found 
that there would be similar brain activity patterns in the en- 
torhinal/subicular region when a given geocentric direction 
was used as either the current facing direction or the goal 
direction, and the activity patterns were found to be best 
accounted for as a mixture of the encodings of the facing 
direction and the goal direction. The authors see these re- 
sults as evidence that some form of goal-directed simulation 
of spatial representations is involved in navigation, citing the 
model by Erdem and Hasselmo (2012) as an example of how 
this mechanism could work. 

This is not the only possible conclusion of these results, 
especially since the model by Erdem and Hasselmo requires 
simulation of look-ahead trajectories in many different di- 
rections from the current location in order to discover the 


goal location. A mechanism similar to the one presented in 
this paper would allow the goal direction to be calculated di- 
rectly from grid cell representations of the current location 
and the goal, avoiding the need for extensive simulations in 
multiple directions. The mixture representations reported by 
Chadwick et al. could still conceivably be accounted for by 
oscillations in the entorhinal/subicular region between en- 
codings of the present and the future spatial states. Experi- 
ments at finer spatial and temporal resolutions would hope- 
fully be able to distinguish the extents of these two types of 
contributions. 
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Abstract 

In this paper, we extend our previous model circuit for steer- 
ing in C. elegans to control a more realistic biomechanical 
model of forward locomotion. We show that the identified 
steering circuit is sufficient to steer the full body during for- 
ward locomotion while only innervating a few of the anterior 
most neck muscles. Analysis of the sensorimotor transfor- 
mation and phasic stimulation experiments provides evidence 
that the principles of operation for steering discussed in the 
model are relevant for steering in the worm. Finally, the inte- 
gration of the steering circuit in a physical model of the full 
body allows us to compare more closely the properties of the 
evolved solutions with those of the worm. 

Introduction 

One of the grand scientific challenges of this century is 
to understand how a nervous system controls the behavior 
of an entire animal. The nematode worm Caenorhabditis 
elegans is a uniquely qualified target for integrated brain- 
body-environment modeling of a complete animal for three 
main reasons. First, C. elegans exhibits a rich behavioral 
repertoire, including withdrawal responses, crawling, swim- 
ming, a variety of taxes, social feeding, male searching, 
egg-laying, habituation and associative conditioning (Hart, 
2006). Second, a variety of techniques exist for characteriz- 
ing its behavior and for monitoring and manipulating simul- 
taneously the activity of multiple neurons in the freely mov- 
ing animal (Shipley et al., 2014). Finally, its “connectome” 
(302 neurons, 6393 chemical synapses, 890 electrical junc- 
tions, and 1410 neuromuscular junctions) is almost com- 
pletely known (White et al., 1986; Varshney et al., 201 1). 

The neural circuits involved in specific behaviors in 
the worm are increasingly being mapped out experimen- 
tally (de Bono and Maricq, 2005). Yet, despite the substan- 
tial anatomical and neural connectivity knowledge in C. ele- 
gans , information about the electrophysiological properties 
of its nervous system is much less complete. For this rea- 
son, our approach involves using a real- valued evolutionary 
algorithm to determine values of the unknown electrophysi- 
ological parameters that optimize a behavioral performance 
measure on the entire system. 


Spatial orientation is one of the most fundamental behav- 
iors in C. elegans. Recent work has focused on understand- 
ing the neural basis of steering during klinotaxis (lino and 
Yoshida, 2009; Kato et al., 2014; Luo et al., 2014; Hendricks 
and Zhang, 2013; Yoshida et al., 2012; Lockery, 2011; Kim 
et al., 2011). The strategy involves making gradual adjust- 
ments to the dorsoventral head swings during forward loco- 
motion, effectively combining information about changes in 
the environment with information about its body posture to 
decide in what direction to turn. 

In previous work (Izquierdo and Beer, 2013), we iden- 
tified and modeled the structure of the minimal circuit in- 
volved in steering in chemical gradients. The neurons in 
the identified circuit have since been validated experimen- 
tally (McCormick, 2013). Importantly, the same circuit is 
likely to be involved in steering in other sensory modali- 
ties (Kocabas et al., 2012). Our model of steering focused 
primarily on the neuroanatomical structure and the available 
neurophysiological properties of the circuit. For simplic- 
ity, however, the body and model of movement were highly 
idealized. Importantly, the model assumed that steering oc- 
curred through modulation of the amplitude of the rhythmic 
oscillations in the head, and that the changes in orientation 
produced in the head were propagated backwards without 
explicitly modeling the ventral circuit, muscles, and physi- 
cal body responsible for locomotion. 

In this paper, we extend the steering circuit identified 
in (Izquierdo and Beer, 2013) to control a more realistic 
biomechanical model of forward locomotion of the entire 
worm. Several such models have been proposed in the liter- 
ature (Gjorgjieva et al., 2014; Cohen and Sanders, 2014). To 
date, the most complete and biologically-grounded model 
was proposed by Boyle, Berri and Cohen (2012) (henceforth 
BBC). The model combines a physical model of the body 
and the environment with an idealized model of the ventral 
circuit, as well as neuromuscular control by a sensory feed- 
back mechanism. We use the evolutionary methodology to 
explore configurations of the steering circuit that can pro- 
duce klinotaxis in the locomotion model. The resulting in- 
tegrated neuromechanical model of steering allows us to ex- 
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amine more closely the similarities and differences between 
the behavior of the model and the worm. 

Model and Methods 

Model 

Environment In the laboratory, spatial orientation is typ- 
ically studied in petri dishes containing a layer of agar 
gel (lino and Yoshida, 2009). Although the BBC forward 
locomotion model has been demonstrated in the continuum 
of viscosities ranging between water and agar, our experi- 
ments focus exclusively on the latter. 

Body We reimplemented the BBC forward locomotion 
model from published descriptions and publicly available 
code (Boyle et al., 2012). Using specialized sparse ma- 
trix and linear algebra routines, and a semi-implicit back- 
ward Euler integrator, we have been able to substantially im- 
prove the execution speed of the original implementation on 
agar, making it feasible for evolutionary optimizability. The 
worm is modeled in 2D cross-section due to the fact that it 
normally locomotes on its side, bending only in the dorsal- 
ventral plane. The ~lmm long continuous body of the worm 
is divided into variable- width discrete segments (Fig. 1 A(i)), 
each of which are bounded by two cross-sectional rigid rods 
(black) whose endpoints are connected to their neighbors via 
damped spring lateral elements (red) modeling the stretch 
resistance of the cuticle and damped spring diagonal ele- 
ments (blue) modeling the compression resistance of inter- 
nal pressure. The rest lengths, spring constants and damp- 
ing constants of the lateral and diagonal elements are taken 
directly from BBC, who estimated them from experiments 
with anesthetized worms. The forces from the lateral and 
diagonal elements are summed at the endpoints of the rods 
and then the equations of motion are written for the center 
of mass of each rod. Since each rod has two translational 
(x, y) and one rotational (0) degrees of freedom, the body 
model has a total of 147 degrees of freedom. All kinematic 
and dynamic parameters are identical to those used by BBC. 

Muscles Following BBC, muscles are modeled as damped 
springs with activation-dependent rest lengths, spring con- 
stants and damping constants, endowing them with sim- 
plified Hill-like force-length and force- velocity properties. 
Each discrete lateral element of the body model corresponds 
to a distinct muscle (red, Fig. 1 A(ii)). Since the model is 2D, 
we combine the bundles DR and DF into a single set of 24 
dorsal muscles, each with twice the strength, and likewise 
for the two ventral bundles. In lieu of experimental con- 
straints on muscle responses, BBC hand- tuned muscle pa- 
rameters so that realistic-looking locomotion was obtained 
when the body was coupled to their neural model. Muscle 
parameters are identical to those used by BBC. 


Forward locomotion circuit Forward locomotion is pro- 
duced by the ventral cord circuit. Following BBC, the model 
consists of 12 repeating units, each containing one motor 
neuron of each class: DB, VB, DD, and VD (Fig. lA(iii)), 
all of which are known to be necessary for forward locomo- 
tion. DD (VD) neurons receive input from VB (DB) mo- 
toneurons and inhibit the opposing dorsal (ventral) muscles. 
In addition, VD also inhibits VB. D-class neurons are mod- 
eled as passive (linear) elements. B-class neurons receive 
input from stretch-receptors. The BBC locomotion circuit 
model ignores electrical synapses. 

Steering circuit The neuroanatomical model used for 
this study was proposed in our previous study of klino- 
taxis (Izquierdo and Beer, 2013). The model consists 
of the minimal circuit (Fig. IB) connecting the main salt 
chemosensory class ASE to the neck motor class involved 
in modulating the amplitude of the sinusoidal locomotion, 
SMB. The circuit was identified by mining the C. elegans 
connectome and constraining it using existing experimental 
and theoretical considerations. Chemosensory neurons were 
modeled after ASE cells. The activation of sensory neurons 
was modeled as an instantaneous function of a derivative op- 
erator D(t) applied to the recent history of attractant concen- 
tration. This operator was defined as D(t) = cjsr(t)—CM(t ), 
where cjsr(t) is the average concentration over the interval 
[t — N, t\. Cm (t) is the average concentration over the con- 
tiguous interval [t — ( N + M) , t — TV] , and N and M are the 
durations of the two intervals. In the case of the OFF cell, 
the sign of D(t) was inverted so that decreases in concentra- 
tion yielded positive activations. For both ON cells and OFF 
cells, negative activations were set to zero. Interneurons and 
motorneurons were modeled as passive, isopotential nodes, 


dy- N N 

n-jj- = -yi +'^2w ji a(y j + Oj) + ^2gki(yk ~ Vi) + h 
j — 1 k= 1 

where y represents the membrane potential (or neuron acti- 
vation) relative to the resting potential (thus y can assume 
positive and negative values); r is the time-constant; 0 is 
a bias term that shifts the range of sensitivity of the out- 
put function; Wji represents the strength of the chemical 
synapse; represents the gap junction conductance be- 
tween cell k and i (g^i > 0)- Chemical synapses were 
modeled as a sigmoidal function of presynaptic voltage, 
cr(x) = 1/(1 + e~ x ). Neck motor neurons included self- 
connections representing the voltage dependence of inward 
currents. Unlike the previous model of steering, the circuit 
does not receive oscillatory component from a rhythmic pat- 
tern generator. The output of the motoneurons is fed directly 
to the anterior-most neck muscles (Fig. 1 A(i)). 
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Figure 1: Integrated neuromechanical model. (A) Model of forward locomotion adapted from (Boyle et al., 2012). (i) Complete 
physical model. The steering circuit affects only the anterior most muscles in the body. We perform evolutionary runs where 
the steering circuit affects a different set of muscles: 1-4, 1-8, 1-12, and 5-8. (ii) Individual segment in the physical model, 
(iii) Neuromuscular model. One of 12 repeating units making up the circuit for forward locomotion. The circuit includes a 
pair of B-class excitatory neurons (green), a pair of D-class inhibitory neurons (light blue), and four muscles (gray) on each 
side. Synapses are excitatory (arrowhead) or inhibitory (circle head). Posteriorly directed lines from B-class neurons denote 
the stretch receptor input (brown). (B) Steering neuromuscular model adapted from (Izquierdo and Beer, 2013). Chemosensory 
class, ASE (orange). Interneuron classes: AIY (blue) and AIZ (magenta). Neck motor neuron class: SMB (red). Dorsal and 
ventral muscles (gray). All classes have left and right cells. Motor neurons have additional dorsal and ventral pairs of cells. 
Chemical synapses shown as black arrows. Gap junctions shown as red undirected connections. 


Methods 

Evolutionary algorithm Although the anatomical con- 
nectivity of the nervous system of the nematode worm C. 
elegans has been reconstructed completely (White et al., 
1986), the signs and strengths of the anatomical contacts 
are almost entirely unknown. We used an evolutionary al- 
gorithm to explore the space of unknown parameters of the 
steering circuit such that integrated model produced klino- 
taxis. We optimized the following parameters of the steer- 
ing circuit (ranges are shown in brackets): w [—15,15]; 
6 [—15, 15]; g [0,2]; and N and M [0.1, 4.2]. Circuit pa- 
rameters were symmetrical across the dorsal/ ventral mid- 
line. Parameters were encoded in a 22-element vector of 
real- values between [-1, 1]; when needed, parameters were 
linearly mapped to their corresponding ranges. The algo- 
rithm was run for populations of 100 individuals. Each time 
the algorithm was run, individuals were initialized by ran- 
dom selection from the range of each parameter. Popula- 
tions were evolved for 200 generations. At the end of a run, 
the parameters of the best performing individual were stored 
for later analysis. 

Fitness function Fitness was evaluated by simulating the 
integrated model on three trials (Fig. 2). At the start of 
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each trial, the model worm was placed in an environment 
with a conical gradient with the peak located at different 
relative angles from the starting orientation of the worm: 
— 7r/2, 0, 7 t/ 2, corresponding to dorsal, straight, and ventral 
orientations. The peak was located 4.5 cm away from the 
worm. Model worms were allowed to move for T = 50 
secs. For each trial, the performance of an individual was 
measured as the time average of the angle, 

a* 

T Jo 7T 

where a(t) is the difference in angle between the gradient 
peak and the head of the worm at time t. The fitness of an 
individual was defined as the worst over the three assays. 
For the conical gradient, attractant concentration c(t ) was 
defined as c(t ) = —a^/x(t) 2 + y(t) 2 , where a determines 
the steepness of the gradient (fixed to 1). 

Chemotaxis assay The fitness evaluation is deliberately 
brief in duration and limited in variation to make the long 
evolutionary runs feasible computationally. In order to eval- 
uate the ability of the worm to perform chemotaxis more 
thoroughly, we simulated the worm over more trials (8) 
of longer durations each (500secs) (see e.g., Fig. 3). In 
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Figure 2: Illustration of fitness evaluation conditions. The 
gradient in the background represents the chemical concen- 
tration (blue). Starting point (x). Worm trace over time (ma- 
genta). Difference in angle (a) between the gradient peak 
(solid line) and the head of the worm at time t (dashed line). 
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addition to conical gradients, we also tested the worm in 
more realistic Gaussian gradients: c(t) = Co exp(— (x(t) 2 + 
y(t) 2 ) /2\ 2 ), with co = 15 and A c = 1.61. The fitness score 
was quantified in terms of a chemotaxis index, defined as the 
time average of the distance to the peak of the gradient, 



where d(t) is the Euclidean distance to the peak, d(0) is the 
model worm’s initial distance from the peak (4.5 cm), and T 
is the total simulated assay time (500 sec). 

Results 

Modulation of neck and head muscles is sufficient 
for steering 

To identify a neuroanatomically constrained circuit that 
could steer the C. elegans forward locomotion model, we 
ran 40 evolutionary runs. The steering circuit was allowed 
to affect only the anterior most muscles in the body: 1-4. 
The best evolved agents achieved a fitness of 0.78 after 200 
generations of evolution. As the circuits were evolved un- 
der constrained conditions (see Methods, Fig. 2), we tested 
the performance of the complete ensemble (i.e., best agent 
from each evolutionary run) on assays of longer durations 
that allow them to reach the gradient peak. We measured 
their performance using the chemotaxis index (see Methods) 
over 8 trials of 500 secs each, where the initial orientation of 
the worm was drawn systematically over the range [0, 2tt) 
(Fig. 3 A). The best performing agent achieved a chemotaxis 
index of 0.71, with perfect reliability (i.e., the agent reached 
the peak of the gradient on all trials). This result shows 
the performance of this agent is comparable to the previous 
model of klinotaxis (Izquierdo and Beer, 2013). All further 
analysis was limited to this high-performance individual. 

To test for generalization we also placed the model worm 
in a Gaussian-shaped chemical gradient (see Methods), 
which more closely resembles the gradients used in labo- 
ratory tests of chemotaxis in C. elegans. The performance 


Figure 3: Behavior of the best evolved agent on a conical 
gradient (A) and a Gaussian gradient (B) over different ini- 
tial orientations. 
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Figure 4: Performance of the best evolved agent in conical 
gradients of different steepness. Condition employed during 
evolution in orange (a = 1). 


in the Gaussian gradient was similar to that obtained in the 
conical gradient (Fig. 3B). The best agent achieved a chemo- 
taxis index of 0.68, and similarly perfect reliability. The 
small drop in chemotaxis index reflects the longer path to 
the peak. Overall, the high performance suggests that the 
evolved circuit is not specialized for the shape of the gradi- 
ent; instead, it embodies a more general solution to the task 
of steering. 

Unlike conical gradients, the steepness in Gaussian- 
shaped gradients varies as a function of the distance to the 
peak. To understand the worm’s ability to generalize, we ex- 
plored systematically its performance in conical gradients of 
varying steepness (Fig. 4). The performance is highest for 
the gradient steepness it was evolved for ( a = 1.0). If the 
gradient is too shallow (< a < 0.4), the performance drops; 
otherwise, the model worm performs chemotaxis success- 
fully under a wide range of gradient steepnesses, including 
an order of magnitude larger than what it evolved for. Such 
robustness allows it to perform well under gradients of dif- 
ferent shapes, including the Gaussian gradient. 

Ultimately, that successful solutions were found demon- 
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Figure 5: Performance of the best evolved agent when inner- 
vating different number of anterior-most muscles. Condition 
employed during evolution in orange (first 4 muscles). 


strates that the identified klinotaxis circuit innervating only 
the anterior most muscles is sufficient to steer the full body 
during forward locomotion. 

Steering is possible by modulating a wide range of 
the anterior-most muscles 

In our model, the steering circuit innervates the four most 
anterior muscles (Fig. 1A). However, what muscles are in- 
volved in steering in the worm is not yet known (Satoh et al., 
2014; Gjorgjieva et al., 2014). We use our approach to ex- 
plore the range of possibilities for steering within the con- 
straints provided by the forward locomotion model. 

First, how does the performance of the best evolved cir- 
cuit change when the number of muscles innervated by the 
neck motor neurons varies? We can measure the chemotaxis 
index of the model as we vary the number of muscles the 
steering circuit innervates (Fig. 5). Not surprisingly, the best 
performance is obtained when the circuit is innervating the 
muscles it evolved to modulate (first four muscles, orange 
bar). However, the experiment shows that the circuit can 
perform chemotaxis when modified to innervate anywhere 
between 3 and 8 of the anterior most muscles. The results 
suggest the circuit is flexible with respect to the number of 
muscles necessary to produce chemotaxis. 

An analysis of the best evolved agent gives us only a mea- 
sure of the flexibility that specific solution has to perform 
chemotaxis under conditions it has never experienced be- 
fore. But is there an optimal number of muscles that the 
worm can modulate to produce steering? We can begin to 
address the second and more general question of optimal- 
ity by performing additional evolutionary runs on a range 
of different conditions: when the steering circuit is inner- 
vating 4, 8 and 12 of the anterior-most muscles. When we 
performed 20 evolutionary runs for each of the different con- 
ditions, solutions were found that could perform chemotaxis 
nearly equally well (Fig. 6). This result suggests solutions 
using a relatively wide range of the anterior-most muscles 
are equally viable. These experiments, however, assume 
the anterior most muscles are needed for steering. Is this 
the case? To address this, we ran an additional evolution- 



Muscles innervated by steering circuit 

Figure 6: Evolving circuits that innervate a different ar- 
rangement of anterior- most muscles. Final fitness of the best 
individual over 40 evolutionary runs for different conditions. 


ary experiment where the steering circuit could modulate 
only muscles 5-8. Circuits under this condition consistently 
failed to evolve a good enough fitness (>0.7). This result 
suggests modulating anterior-most muscles is necessary for 
steering. Otherwise the circuit is flexible to perform chemo- 
taxis with a wide range of anterior-most muscles. 

Sensorimotor transformation is consistent with 
previous klinotaxis models and experimental 
observations 

In order to understand the sensorimotor transformation that 
the circuit evolved, we analyzed the orientation responses 
produced by single stepwise changes in concentration given 
at different phases of the locomotion (Fig. 7). Orientation re- 
sponses were expressed in terms of turning bias, computed 
over several cycles of locomotion following the concentra- 
tion step. We observed that turning bias varied as a sinu- 
soidal function of the phase of locomotion at which the con- 
centration change occurred (Fig. 7A). Throughout a dorsal 
head sweep (between phase 0 and i r), an increase in con- 
centration resulted in a dorsal reorientation; during a ventral 
head sweep (between phase i r and 2i r), an increase in con- 
centration resulted in a ventral reorientation (blue traces). 
As a response to a decrease in concentration, the worm re- 
orients in the opposite direction to the instantaneous velocity 
of the head at the time of the step (yellow traces). We also 
observed that larger changes in concentration led to larger 
changes in turning (dashed trace vs. solid trace). The results 
were consistent with our previous models of steering in an 
idealized body (Izquierdo and Beer, 2013). 

In order to illustrate how this sensorimotor transformation 
can lead to successful klinotaxis, we show example traces 
without changes in concentration (black trace) and with pos- 
itive and negative changes in concentration (blue and yel- 
low, respectively) given at the beginning of a dorsal (phase 
0) and a ventral (phase i r) head sweep (Fig. 7B). The in- 
stantaneous velocity vector of the head at the time of an up- 
step signals the direction of the peak implied by such a step 
(blue dashed arrow). As a result of a positive change in con- 
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centration, the worm moves in the direction of the implied 
peak (blue traces). A downstep in concentration given at that 
same phase in the locomotion leads to turning in the oppo- 
site direction of the implied peak (yellow traces). Thus, the 
model worm appropriately corrects its orientation relative to 
discrepancies between its velocity vector and the direction 
of the peak. 

A full sensorimotor transformation analysis has not yet 
been performed in the worm. However, recent experiments 
have analyzed the movement of the worm during phasic 
stimulation to the sensory neurons (Kocabas et al., 2012; 
Satoh et al., 2014). We replicated these experiments in the 
artificial worm (Fig. 1C). When the ON cell is stimulated 
repeatedly during dorsal head sweeps, the worm displays a 
dorsal-oriented curvature (green trace). When the ON cell is 
stimulated repeatedly during ventral head sweeps, the worm 
displays a ventral-oriented curvature (blue trace). The cur- 
vatures are different for dorsal and ventral head- sweeps due 
to a dorso ventral asymmetry in the BBC locomotion model. 
The effect is the opposite when stimulating the OFF cell (not 
shown). The results of these experiments follow directly 
from the sensorimotor transformation provided in Fig. 7 A, 
and crucially, they reproduce the results observed in the 
worm. These results suggest that the model and biologi- 
cal circuit may be operating according to similar principles. 
Furthermore, they predict the overall sensorimotor transfor- 
mation in the worm should be consistent with the integrated 
model and previous theoretical models (Fig. 7A). 

Shape statistics analysis reveals eigenworms 
dedicated to steering 

The integration of a steering circuit in a biomechanical 
model of the body allows us to compare more closely the 
properties of the evolved solutions with those of the worm. 
Several approaches have been suggested for mathematically 
describing locomotion in C. elegans. One of the most 
useful approaches involves using video microscopy of the 
worm’s movement to find a low dimensional description of 
the macroscopic behavior (Stephens et al., 2008). Analy- 
sis of behavioral data has shown that the space of shapes 
adopted by C. elegans can be almost completely described 
(95% of the variance) by projections along four principal 
“eigenworms” (Stephens et al., 2008). Their analysis also 
suggests the first two eigenworms are sinuous and together 
offer a quantitative characterization of the traveling wave 
along the body during forward locomotion. 

In order to analyze the behavior of the model and com- 
pare it to that of the worm, we use detailed data of the sim- 
ulated body over time during freely moving behavior. We 
proceeded in two steps. First, as results of the shape statis- 
tics have not been replicated in a simulated model of the 
worm yet, we analyzed the forward locomotion model with- 
out the steering circuit and compared the results with those 
of the worm. As a second step, as an analysis of the shape 
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Figure 7 : Sensorimotor transformation. (A) Phase sensitiv- 
ity of orientation responses. Response to upsteps (blue). Re- 
sponse to downsteps (yellow). Plots show turning bias ver- 
sus the phase of locomotion at which the concentration step 
occurred. Dashed traces indicate the response during a step 
of smaller magnitude. Dorsal head sweep marked in shaded 
region. (B) Shape of the body during different phases of 
locomotion and the effect of positive and negative changes 
in concentration on the translational direction of the worm. 
Increase/decrease in concentration at the start of a ventral 
head sweep (phase 0) leads to a dorsal/ventral bias in the 
translational direction of the worm (blue/yellow trace) rela- 
tive to the unstimulated condition (black trace). The oppo- 
site is true at the start of a dorsal head sweep (phase i r). In 
all cases, the model worm corrects its orientation towards 
the peak implied by the change in concentration. (C) Phasic 
stimulation leads to worm track curvature in the absence of 
gradients. Stimulation to the ON cell during ventral head- 
sweeps (phase 0 — 7r) leads to ventral curvature (blue trace). 
Stimulation to the ON cell during dorsal head-sweeps (phase 
7 r — 27 r) leads to dorsal curvature (green trace). 
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statistics has not been performed in the context of steering 
behavior exclusively, we analyzed the integrated model dur- 
ing steering as a way to predict the resulting shape statistics 
in the worm. 

Without the steering circuit, the forward locomotion 
model displays a covariance matrix of fluctuations in angle 
that is rather similar to that of the worm (Fig. 8A): (a) In- 
homogeneity along the diagonal shows motion is not sinu- 
soidal; (b) The smooth structure of the matrix suggest only 
a small number of modes are significant. The main differ- 
ence between the covariance matrices of model and worm is 
towards the posterior, which seems to be flatter in the model 
than in the worm (cf. Fig. 2A in Stephens et al. (2008)). 
This suggests the BBC model of forward locomotion may be 
missing crucial aspects of the operation of the circuit that al- 
low for the wave to propagate backwards more fully. When 
we consider the eigenvalues of the model, the majority of 
the variance (98.7%) is captured by the first two eigenvalues 
(red, Fig. 8B). This is expected because the model without 
the steering circuit is only moving forwards; there are no 
gradual turns, foraging, or omega turns. Associated with 
each dominant mode is an eigenworm. The first two eigen- 
worms of the model are also similar to those of the worm 
(red, Fig. 8C). Indeed, these two eigenworms capture all the 
variability along the body (Fig. 8D). This result is consistent 
with analysis of forward locomotion in the worm (Stephens 
et al., 2008). 

When the steering circuit is added to the model worm, 
the covariance matrix of fluctuations in angle changes sig- 
nificantly (Fig. 8A). Although there is still inhomogeneity 
along the diagonal, the structure of the matrix is not as 
smooth, suggesting it takes more modes to capture the vari- 
ance of the movement. Indeed, while the first two eigen- 
values still capture the majority of the variance (59.1%), 
each additional eigenvalue is responsible for only a small 
amount of the additional variance (blue, Fig. 8B). As with 
the worm and the model without steering, the first two eigen- 
worms correspond to those responsible for forward locomo- 
tion (blue, Fig. 8C). Interestingly, the third eigenworm re- 
duces information mostly in the neck and also in the tail 
(green area, Fig. 8D). This suggests the possibility of an 
eigenworm dedicated mainly to steering. However, together 
these three modes only capture 64.7% of the variability in 
shapes adopted by the worm during steering. These results 
prompt us to analyze the shape statistics during steering be- 
havior exclusively in the worm. Differences between the 
predicted shape statistics in the model and the worm is likely 
to suggests ways in which the model of the body does not 
propagate the steering in the same way as in the worm. 

Conclusion 

In this paper, we extended our previous model circuit for 
steering in C. elegans to control a more realistic biomechan- 
ical model of forward locomotion. The evolutionary algo- 



Figure 8: Shape statistics: Eigenworms for forward locomo- 
tion and steering. Position along the body is represented by 
s, normalized so that s = 0 is the head and s = 1 is the 
tail. (A) The covariance matrix of fluctuations in angle. (B) 
Fraction of the total variance (integrated along the body of 
the worm) captured by keeping K eigenvectors (K = 1 to 
8), calculated from the Eigenvalues of the covariance ma- 
trices for the forward locomotion model (red) and the inte- 
grated model with the steering circuit (blue). (C) Associ- 
ated with each dominant mode is an eigenvector or eigen- 
worm. First three eigenworms shown for the forward loco- 
motion model (red) and the integrated model with the steer- 
ing circuit (blue). (D) Fraction of the variance (unrolled over 
the body of the worm) captured by keeping K eigenvectors 
(. K = 1 to 3, from bottom to top) for the forward locomotion 
model and the integrated model with the steering circuit. 


rithm successfully found several combinations of parame- 
ters of the steering circuit capable of performing klinotaxis. 
The existence of solutions suggests that the identified steer- 
ing circuit, while only innervating a few of the anterior most 
muscles, is indeed sufficient to steer the full body during for- 
ward locomotion. Furthermore, analysis of the sensorimotor 
transformation showed that the best evolved circuit is both: 
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(a) qualitatively similar to previous theoretical models of 
steering (Izquierdo and Lockery, 2010; Izquierdo and Beer, 
2013), and (b) consistent with recent experiments involving 
phasic stimulation of sensory neurons in the worm (Kocabas 
et al., 2012; Satoh et al., 2014). This suggests that the princi- 
ples of operation for steering discussed in the idealized mod- 
els are relevant for steering in the nematode. Finally, the 
integration of the circuits in a biomechanical model of the 
full body allowed us to compare more closely the properties 
of the evolved solutions with those of the worm. Analysis 
of the shapes produced by the steering model revealed the 
first two eigenworms are responsible for forward locomo- 
tion and the third is likely to be involved in steering. Each 
of these findings corresponds to an experimental prediction 
that could potentially be tested in the worm. 

There are several directions for future work that we be- 
lieve will be productive. First, as new experimental evidence 
becomes available, the models have to be revisited, updated, 
and expanded. Since nearly the entire behavioral repertoire 
of C. elegans is ultimately expressed through movement, 
this is particularly crucial for the neuromechanical basis of 
locomotion and its modulation - the foundation upon which 
analyses of all other behaviors must build. Second, as neu- 
ral circuits involved in different behaviors in the worm con- 
tinue to be mapped out experimentally, parallel efforts to 
develop embodied and situated models of these circuits is 
likely to accelerate the understanding of the neural basis of 
their behavior. In addition to modeling each of the distinct 
behaviors individually, future work will focus on integrating 
these multiple circuits, responsible for different behaviors, 
under the same body. Ultimately, incrementally constructing 
a comprehensive model of a complete organism is likely to 
completely transform our understanding of how integrated 
behavior arises from the ongoing interaction of an animal’s 
nervous system, its body, and its environment. 
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Abstract 

Particle Swarm Optimisation (PSO) is a metaheuristic used 
to solve search tasks and is inspired by the flocking 
behaviour of birds. Traditionally careful tuning of 
parameters are required to avoid stagnation. Many animals 
forage using search strategies that show power law 
distributions in their motions in the form of Levy flight 
random walks. It might be expected that when exploring 
spaces for optima in the absence of any prior knowledge a 
similar strategy may be useful. Using feedback from swarm 
metrics, we engineer modifications to the standard PSO 
algorithm that induce criticality. Such dynamics show long 
tail distributions in system event sizes. The presence of large 
(though few) exploratory steps removes the risk of 
stagnation. The Critical Particle Swarm (CriPS) can be 
easily combined with many existing PSO extensions. 

Introduction 

Nature abounds with swarms: herds of mammals, schools 
of fish, flocks of birds etc. They demonstrate amazing 
coordinated movements, often showing near simultaneous 
direction changes across the whole swarm in the response 
to an approaching threat. Such a loss of length scales is 
reminiscent of state changes in systems at the point of 
criticality. For example the Ising model of ferromagnetic 
materials shows that small magnetic perturbations to the 
system can generate system wide responses. Particle swarm 
optimisation (PSO) is a metaheuristic method for obtaining 
solutions to optimisation problems (Kennedy and Eberhart, 
1995). Inspired by the cooperative behaviours of flocks of 
birds or schools of fish, it employs a number of particles as 
a swarm of potential solutions. They share knowledge of 
the problem space in order to improve the performance of 
the swarm. The position and velocity of particles are 
iteratively updated using the following rules (Kennedy and 
Eberhart, 1995) 

V- = WVi + a 2 Ri(Pi - Xi) + «2R-2(g - Xi) (1) 
x' = Xj + V- (2) 


Here and v* represent the position and velocity vectors 
of the i th particle in the swarm. The velocity update, v-, is 
a linear combination of three contributions: An inertial 
term parameterised by cc, a pull towards the personal best 
location p* parameterised by aq, and a pull towards the 
global best location g parameterised by a^. The symbols 
Ri and R 2 denote diagonal matrices whose non-zero 
entries are uniformly distributed in the unit interval. 

In order to perform optimally, the algorithm has to 
ensure an appropriate mix of local search, i.e. the 
exploitation of existing knowledge of the problem space, 
and exploration of areas not yet adequately sampled. The 
optimal balance of exploration and exploitation will depend 
on the nature of the problem space. In PSO this mix is 
achieved via the parameterisation of the algorithm. As 
metaheuristic algorithms are often applied to problems with 
little formal specification, trial-and-error search remains the 
only general option for parameter tuning. Inappropriately 
set parameters frequently lead to poor results with the 
swarm prematurely converging to a local minima. The 
particles are said to stagnate. 

The CriPS algorithm ensures that a continuing mix of 
swarm behaviours occurs throughout its execution. The 
algorithm includes its own parameters that may be used to 
adjust its online behaviour, however, it is shown that using 
values derived from properties of the problem space leads 
to reasonable results. As CriPS uses the standard PSO 
update rules to locate better solutions its results do not 
exceed those of modern metaheuristic methods, but the 
mechanism should be easily combined with such methods. 

Particle Swarm Optimisation 

To circumvent PSO shortcomings a number of mechanisms 
for parameter adaption in PSO have been proposed. Various 
velocity controls have been explored: simple 

truncation (Kennedy, 1998); or the application of a 
constriction factor derived from the algorithm’s 
parameters Clerc and Kennedy (2002). Parameter controls 
may be applied for instance via linear decreases in the uo 
value as the algorithm progresses (Shi and Eberhart, 1999). 
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Larger oj values tend to encourage greater exploration by 
the swarm of the problem space. By reducing this 
parameter’s value the swarm is guided to spend more time 
exploiting the locations that seem promising. Other 
approaches to varying PSO’s parameters have been 
explored including, random, increasing, decreasing and 
chaotic (Bansal et al., 2011). Stagnation tends to still 
present as a problem. So explicit means to increase 
diversity have been employed: by using particle 
repulsion (Riget and Vesterstrpm, 2002; Chowdhury et al., 
2013); or random velocities (Garcia- Villoria and Pastor, 
2009). The original PSO swarm allowed all particles to 
share knowledge of global best values. Essentially the 
swarm was fully connected. Other topologies have been 
shown to result in performance improvements (Kennedy, 
1998; Bratton and Kennedy, 2007). 

PSO’s original bird flocking inspiration has been joined 
by many other bio-inspired approaches. The different 
search mechanisms of different species bring novel 
exploration and exploitation methods to the algorithm. One 
recent approach, Cuckoo search (Yang and Deb, 2009), 
co-opts an earlier idea of using the power-law distributed 
movements of Levy flights to drive local searches. 

Algorithms may use an adaptive probability model to 
choose from a number of strategies in a success-dependent 
fashion. Self-adaptive algorithms have been proposed for 
differential evolution (Qin and Suganthan, 2005) and also 
for PSO (Wang et al., 2011; Zhan et al., 2009). These 
hyperheuristic methods measure the behaviour of the 
swarm and use this to determine which algorithm is most 
appropriate to run at that particular time. 

The TRIBES mechanism removes the velocity update 
component of PSO and the inherent need to set parameter 
values (Clerc, 2010). Multiple sub-swarms grow and shrink 
(removing the need to set a swarm size) depending on 
performance. The swarms exchange information on good 
locations and new positions are created by weighted sums 
of the positions of particles representing good solutions. 

Recent successful approaches have been derived from the 
Covariance Matrix Analysis Evolutionary Strategy (CMA- 
ES). This is a (//, A) evolutionary strategy. A multivariate 
normal distribution derived from the fi best parents are used 
to generate the next generation of solutions (A in number). 
After each iteration the distribution’s covariance matrix is 
adapted to direct the future selection toward new and better 
solutions. The technique may still suffer from premature 
convergence. However, detection of such stagnation may 
be used as a signal to trigger algorithmic restarts or other 
procedures to increase the diversity of the swarm to obtain 
good results (Loshchilov, 2013). 

Criticality 

Criticality in equilibrium thermodynamics is used to refer 
to the properties of a system at a transition point between 


phases. At this point small perturbations can propagate 
throughout the whole system (Jensen, 1998). 
Ferromagnetic materials, for example, gain their magnetism 
ultimately via the alignment of magnetic dipole moments 
arising from electron spin states. The state of any individual 
dipole may be influenced by the magnetic field it finds itself 
in. If this material is at a high temperature, then the thermal 
noise will be greater than the influence of small 
perturbations and no effect is seen. At low temperatures the 
dipole moments are effectively frozen in whichever state 
they find themselves in. Small external magnetic 
perturbations will have little or no effect in either case. 
When the system is tuned by heating it to point between 
these two states, then any small external magnetic 
perturbations are able to flip the state of nearby dipoles. 
Further, these changes can propagate throughout the 
material resulting in a chain of dipole flips. A characteristic 
of the such systems is that changes in system states can 
exhibit power law distributions. 

More widely the term criticality may refer to any 
dynamical system which behaves in a manner like this (Bak 
et al., 1988). Bak notes that there are many systems in 
nature that exhibit similar power law type distributions. We 
see such heavy tail distributions in the earthquakes 
described by Gutenburg-Richter law. Similarly power laws 
crop up in: Zipfs law in ranked distributions of word usage 
in English; fractal geometries in nature; and 1/f type noise 
in physical systems. The ferromagnetic example above 
requires tuning but it seems infeasible for all the 
occurrences of power-laws to require such fine tuning. It is 
proposed that systems consisting of many interacting units 
may evolve automatically into a critical state: effectively 
self-organising to a point poised between order and 
chaos (Bak, 1997). 

The properties of such systems may be explored by 
looking at simple models such as the proposed sandpile 
model (Bak et al., 1988). Sand trickled onto a pile results in 
gradients that are at some critical angle. Adding a single 
extra grain may release an avalanche whose size is shown 
to follow a power law distribution. Similar dynamics have 
been noted earthquake magnitudes (Olami et al., 1992), 
punctuated evolution (Bak and Sneppen, 1993), neuronal 
avalanches (Eurich et al., 2002; Beggs and Plenz, 2003; 
Levina et al., 2007). The presence of criticality in a system 
can be shown to optimise the system in some way. Shew 
et al. (2011) showed the criticality of cortical neuronal 
avalanches results in optimal information capacity and 
transmission. 

In such systems, the presence of power laws in system 
event sizes imply that events of any size are possible. 
Practical limits arise from the finite size of systems. If we 
were to engineer critical dynamics into the swarm size of a 
PSO algorithm then we would be assured that the swarm 
would sooner or later extend throughout the whole problem 
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space and thus avoid stagnation. A random search strategy 
would likewise avoid stagnation, but our approach assures 
that the algorithm can still favour exploitation of the 
problem space over exploration. 

Previously there have been approaches to adding 
criticality to PS O. A sandpile-like approach was employed 
by adding an additional counter to each particle (Lovbjerg 
and Krink, 2002). If a particle came close to another it 
incremented its counter. Once over a threshold the particle 
relocated within the problem space and redistributed its 
accrued value to other particles allowing avalanches to 
occur. There was limited evidence that the swarm behaved 
in a critical manner and the problem of setting parameter 
values remained. Richer and Blackwell (2006) 
implemented a PSO algorithm inspired by the Levy flight 
random walk behaviour of many foraging animals. They 
modified a Gaussian PSO algorithm, which performs 
velocity updates by drawing from Gaussian distributions 
scaled by distance of particle from local and global best 
locations, to use Levy distributions instead. The nature of 
this power-law approach produced a greater number of 
outliers in a given problem space, resulting in a more 
powerfully exploring swarm. Their results showed that this 
Levy swarm outperformed both standard PSO and 
Gaussian PSO approaches. More recently an approach was 
made where numbers drawn from a power-law distribution 
were used to modify the PSO parameters directly on each 
iteration (Fernandes et al., 2012). Again, improvements 
over standard PSO were apparent. 

Our CriPS algorithm aims to remove the need to set 
parameters. Our approach is to make the algorithm 
responsive to its environment so that it is able to self-tune 
to the current problem being explored. The technique 
presented here was first explored by Cordero (2012). A 
measure of the diversity of the particle swarm is made. This 
acts as a feedback signal modifying the PSO algorithm 
parameters on each iteration. 

The CriPS Algorithm 

We modify the swarm dynamics of the PSO algorithm such 
that exploration and exploitation of the problem space are 
statistically balanced automatically and on-line during the 
optimisation process. Intuitively, we induce a more stable 
behaviour should the swarm tend to diverge, but change the 
parameters of the algorithm towards the unstable regime if 
the swarm is likely to collapse. In this way we hope to 
achieve an optimal compromise between local fine-grained 
search near candidate optima and large scale exploration. 
The swarm will stay near a critical regime between stability 
and instability. 

Our algorithm uses the dynamic of the swarm itself as a 
signal to modify its future behaviour. In order to maintain 
the responsiveness of the swarm to the objective function, 
we will control the parameters based on changes in the 
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swarm’s diversity. The diversity is most obviously a 
measure of the swarm size. The average distance between 
every particle and the centroid of the swarm, for instance, 
could be calculated on successive iterations and this change 
used as a feedback signal. We could similarly use 
intra-particle distances as our diversity measure. A third 
possibility is to measure the average velocity norm of all 
particles. This measures the dynamics of the swarm in a 
slightly different way. The speed of a particle is in essence 
telling us about the ability of the particles to move around 
in the problem space. Higher speeds represent more 
exploratory particles. Averaging over all particles gives us a 
measure of the swarms diversity. The difference of this 
metric between two successive iterations quantifies the 
exploratory and exploitive behaviour of the swarm. If the 
difference is positive, the swarm is accelerating and 
increasing its tendency to explore, if the difference is 
negative, the swarm explores less, exploits more. This third 
metric is used as our measure of swarm diversity. 

We use the change in the metric value between iterations 
to provide a feedback signal to update the parameter values. 
For any metric S as listed above, the change in its value is 

AS = S(t+l)-S(t). (3) 

We update the parameters of the PSO algorithm using 

e(t + i) = e(t)-£f(AS), (4) 

where 0 is each of the PSO parameters: c u, a\, or a 2 . All 
parameters are updated on each iteration. Alternatively one 
may update a single stochastically chosen parameter on 
each iteration. This variant allows exploitation of the full 
PSO parameter space and appears to further improve 
results. We wish our updates to be approximately the same 
order of magnitude as PSO parameters (typically a little 
smaller). We therefore choose a function /(AS ) to provide 
our update signal within the range [-1, 1]. We used a 
sigmoid function given in equation 5. The cr parameter 
adjust the sensitivity of the sigmoid response to the size of 
changes in the metric. A small value will make the 
response function tend to return larger update values for 
smaller changes in the swarm metric used. The 5 parameter 
is used to scale the maximum size of the update. 

The rescaled sigmoid, we use here, is given by 

/(AS 1 ) = tanh ) ( 5 ) 

For our experiments we used the mean velocity norm of the 
particles as our metric S, our a is chosen to be less than 
or equal to the maximum extent of the problem space so 
that the sigmoid returns either -1 or 1 for swarms where the 
change in the mean velocity norm exceeds the extent of the 
problem space per iteration. 
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The change in the metric provides a negative feedback 
signal to the PSO parameters. Thus an expanding swarm 
results in smaller u, a\ and a 2 values. Conversely a 
shrinking swarm leads to increased values. We can consider 
how this may affect the dynamic of our swarm. A large 
quickly expanding swarm is exploring the problem space. 
To encourage exploitation it needs to be brought under 
control. By decreasing the parameters we will reduce the 
inertial term (ccv0 of the update equation. This will have 
the effect of reducing the expansion if is outward. If 
inward then this component is still reduced, yet it will still 
contribute to the swarm’s shrinkage. The a parameters are 
also reduced, however their contribution are multiplied by 
the large distance between the particle and the known good 
locations already found. The pull of these terms is therefore 
large. In the opposite case, that of a small relatively 
stagnant swarm, the a terms are multiplied by small 
distances and contribute little to changing the particles’ 
dynamics. Increasing uo over several iterations will 
accelerate the particles in some direction, ultimately 
outward. This requires cc to increase above unity. In this 
way the feedback mechanism in equation 4 allows the 
swarm to utilise the changing swarm metric as a feedback 
signal to control the balance of exploration and exploitation 
of the problem space. CriPS is shown in Algorithm 1. 

Many PSO variants restrict their particles to remain 
within the spatial extent that the test objective function is 
defined over. We do not wish to constrain our swarm’s 
motion. Instead for locations outside the problem space the 
objective function returns a maximum real value. In this 
way the particles can explore all space, but will never locate 
better locations outside the defined benchmark’s spatial 
extent. The attraction of local and global best locations 
within the defined problem space always draws the particles 
back. 

Not shown in this algorithm are two components: these 
apply exponential forces to the parameters should the 
swarm tend to zero size or a size much greater (fifty times) 
the size of the problem space. These are required for 
reasons of practicality. As we apply no constraints to the 
swarm size a large swarm size change can expand well 
beyond the problem space. Whilst the dynamics of our 
update mechanism would sooner or later return the swarm 
to within the confines of the defined problem, there is the 
potential to waste time and/or function evaluations. A 
similar situation may apply for very small swarms. In 
reality neither force appears to be much required. 

Results 

The parameters 5 and a in equations 4 and 5 scale the size 
of the PSO parameter updates. First we look at the effect 
these have on the swarm dynamics. As our aim is to remove 
the need to set any parameters we will fix the values of all 
parameters before we explore the evidence of criticality in 
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Input: Objective function F(), Maximum iterations /, 
Target Fitness value V, N particles with position 
and velocity state xj, Vj where j £ [1,7V] 

Output: Returns location of best evaluation of F( ) 
achieved in I iterations 
Initialise: 

minSize 4— lower limit of F()’s spatial bounds; 
maxSize 4— upper limit of F()’s spatial bounds; 

Xj X— uniform random [minSize, maxSize] ; 

Vj v- uniform random [ MinSize , maxSize ]; 
cu ^0.815; 

ai 1; 

OL2 1 ; 

£ i — 1 ; 

a v- maxSize - minSize ; 

S X— mean velocity norm; 

while Termination conditions are not met do 

Update PSO swarm velocities; 

Update PSO swarm positions; 

Calculate F (xj) V/; 

Update personal and global bests; 

S’ X— mean velocity norm; 

AS 4-S’-S\ 

foreach PSO parameter 0 do 
A0f-e x tanh ( ^ ) ; 

0 x— 0 — A(0); 

end 

5 ^ 5 ’; 

end 

Algorithm 1: CriPS algorithm. 

these swarm dynamics. Next we show that stagnation is 
avoided. Finally by comparison with modern algorithms 
and recent benchmark tests we assess the performance of 
CriPS. Dynamics are explored using simple but non-trivial 
functions in two dimensions, e.g. Schwefel and Griewank 
functions. We present typical examples here. The 
benchmarks tests are detailed later use a wider range of 
problem functions. For our PSO implementation we choose 
uj = 0.815 , ql\ = 1 and = 1. These are also used as the 
initial values for our CriPS algorithm. There may be better 
values that could be chosen for PSO, but we are interested 
here in comparing the behaviours between the two 
approaches. Performance comparisons are made later with 
algorithms that competed in the CEC2013 metaheuristic 
benchmarking competition. 

Swarm Dynamics We measure the swarm size by 
calculating the mean distance of all particles from the 
swarm centroid (MSD). A typical evolution of this measure 
is shown in figure 1. For standard PSO it is typical that the 
swarm gradually shrinks as the algorithm runs, homing in 
on a preferred solution. This arises from the tendency of 
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particles to become trapped in local minima within the 
problem space. Whether, or how quickly, this occurs 
depends on the choice of parameter values. It is not 
possible to know in advance for an arbitrary function which 
values will yield the best results. CriPS, in contrast, shows 
a swarm dynamic that features periods where the swarm is 
relatively small, with occasional large bursts. These include 
bursts larger than the problem space explored. It is from 
this dynamic that stagnation is avoided. 




Figure 1 : Swarm size dynamic whilst algorithm runs against 
a two dimensional Schwefel function. The mean swarm 
distance from centroid (MSD) is plotted as a function of 
iteration number. Upper: Standard PSO, Lower: CriPS. We 
used parameter values uj = 0.815, aq = 1 and = 1 for 
each. 

Assessment of criticality Investigating the presence of 
power-laws requires the study of larger PSO systems. We 
increased the number of particles in the swarm to 250 and 
studied the dynamics for 50000 iterations. We plot the 
distribution of changes in swarm size between iterations. 
Our diversity is measured by the mean swarm distance from 


the swarm centroid (MSD). We can plot the frequency of 
changes in this ( AMSD ). Figure 2 shows this on a log-log 
plot. The bottom graph (with 5 = 0.15) shows a 

straight-line portion suggestive of critical behaviour. 
Although it is not unusual that event distributions show a 
deviation from a power-law outside a lower and an cut-off, 
it is often required that the distribution behaves linearly in 
the log-log plot for at least two decades which is not 
reached here. It is possible that we need to increase the 
particle numbers or the size of the region of interest to 
allow any power-law to become apparent over larger scale. 

This figure gives limited evidence for a power-law of the 
form 

y~ x ~ 23 . (6) 

If the straight line represents a true power-law 
relationship then we should suspect that it is possible to 
tune the system via a parameter variation from subcritical, 
through critical, to supercritical behaviours. Using the 5 
parameter we can tune the swarm behaviour in this manner, 
see the upper plots in figure 2. Large values (e = 0.5) 
appear to result in a subcritical swarm with a shortage of 
large swarm movements, whilst a small value (< s = 0.075) 
results in an excess of large moves making the swarm 
appear supercritical. 

As the intent is to remove the need to set any parameter 
values we set e = 1 and cr equal to the size of the problem 
space. The PSO parameters are altered on each iteration 
and are given arbitrary initial values. Figure 3 shows an 
example of the log-log plot for this configuration to show 
that behaviour still maintains the mix of behaviours seen 
previously. 

Stagnation The swarm dynamics suggest stagnation may 
be avoided, but we wish to see continued improvements are 
being found. In figure 4 we plot each fitness improvement 
found by the two approaches. For PSO, whilst there are 
many early improvements, these cease after a while. The 
number and ability to continue to locate further 
improvements is again a function of the problem and the 
chosen parameters. CriPS continues to locate 
improvements with continuing iterations. 

Table 1 quantifies these results. Whilst fewer 
improvements are made by CriPS as it runs, it still 
continues to locate improvements, whilst PSO ceases to 
find better solutions. 

Benchmark comparison Assessment of metaheuristic 
algorithms used to solve optimisation problems requires 
comparison across a number of problems. In recent years 
this is often achieved via competitions that present a range 
of benchmark problem functions with different 
characteristics. Such benchmarks may or may not capture 
the nature of real world problems, but seems a reasonable 
approach in the absence of alternatives. 
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Figure 2: Different e values result in differing mixtures of 
exploration and exploitation behaviours. Here we set a to 
| of the problem space’s size. Top, supercritical, 5 = 0.5. 
Middle, subcritical, 5 = 0.075. Bottom, critical, 5 = 0.15. 


We adopt the protocol of the 2013 IEEE Congress of 
Evolutionary Computation (CEC2013)’s Real-Parameter 



Figure 3: Distribution of swarm size changes for CriPS and 
Griewank problem space. Parameter a is set to the problem 
space size, 5 = 1, all PSO parameters set to arbitrary initial 
values. 


Iteration range 

PSO 

CriPS 

0-10000 

2255.1 (342.1) 

2499.6 (366.5) 

10001-20000 

4.1 (9.5) 

1864.3 (921.4) 

20001-30000 

1.1 (0.55) 

217.7 (449.7) 

30001-40000 

10.1 (45.8) 

140.4 (540.2) 

40001-50000 

0(0) 

20.3 (82.4) 


Table 1 : Comparison of CriPS algorithm with our 
implementation of PSO. Each algorithm is run 30 times, 
for 50000 iterations. The mean and standard deviation (in 
parentheses) of the number of times an improved fitness is 
located was counted within each 10000 iteration period. In 
all cases the problems are defined as 30 dimensional, there 
are 30 particles in the swarm. Parameter uo was initialised to 
0.815, a 1 and <22 to 1. Additionally 5 was set to 1 and cr set 
to the size of the problem space. 


Single Objective Optimization competition. Algorithms 
were run against 28 problem functions (with translations 
and rotations applied), 51 times in each of 10, 30 and 50 
dimensions, with a maximum functional evaluation budget. 
A rank- sum approach evaluated the 21 competing 
algorithms. We have executed CriPS using the same 
protocol. For our comparisons the mean result we achieve 
against each function: dimension pair is compared to the 
matching values for the competition’s algorithms that 
finished in positions 1, 5, 10, 15, 17, and 21. For each 
function: dimension pair we rank these results. The average 
rank across all pairs is used to rank the algorithms as shown 
in table 2. We estimate that we would have come roughly 
16th in the 21 algorithms. This seems a reasonable result 
given that we are only using the standard PSO mechanisms 
to locate improvements. 
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Figure 4: Fitness improvements found. Each point 
represents an improved solution found for the problem being 
explored (here the Schwefel function). Upper: Standard 
PSO, Lower: CriPS. 


Algorithm 

CEC 2013 
position 

Average 

ranking 

NBIPOP-aCMA-ES 

1 

1.95 

NIPOP-aCMA-ES 

5 

2.35 

CDE:b6e6rl 

10 

2.88 

JANDE 

15 

4.86 

CriPS 

n/a 

4.96 

TPC-GA 

17 

5.51 

PLES 

21 

5.50 


Table 2: Average ranking of CriPS algorithm in comparison 
with a selection of CEC2013 algorithms. Mean fitness 
obtained for each of the 84 function dimension pairings are 
ranked. These rankings are averaged to obtain the result 
above. Comparator algorithm results and links may be found 
at http : / /www . ntu . edu . sg/home/EPNSugan/ 
index_f iles/ CEC2013/CEC2013. htm 


In particular CriPS performed particularly poorly on the 
simpler problems. This is to be expected as even when the 
best course of action is simply to do gradient descent the 
dynamics of our algorithm will expend effort by causing 
expansions in the swarm. We note however that against one 
function (number 8: Rotated Ackleys Function) we ranked 
first. In a number of other problems we ranked in the top 
ten. 

Discussion 

Our CriPS swarm showed some limited evidence for 
criticality. Whilst the log-log plots appear to show 
straight-line sections, the range over which they manifest is 
too limited to draw concrete conclusions. However the 
algorithm does appear to achieve a balance of exploitation 
and exploration such that all problem space may potentially 
be visited. This dynamic allows the swarm to avoid 
stagnation. In addition no special parameter values need 
tuning. Values are either arbitrary or are set using a 
measure of the problem. In future it may be that feedback 
from the discovered manifold of the problem space (rather 
than the average velocity norm metric) may help to tune the 
algorithm to locate better solutions. 

CriPS varies the PSO parameters synchronously. As we 
begin with non optimal parameter values there are large 
portions of the u, a i, a 2 parameter space that the algorithm 
can’t use. We found that a CriPS variant that stochastically 
picks one of the three parameters to vary on each iteration 
appears to outperform our standard approach. We speculate 
that this is because the algorithm can exploit the full PSO 
parameter space. 

We achieve reasonable results when compared with the 
CEC2013 competition. Performing in the top ten for a 
number of the objective functions specified (numbers 8, 9, 
16, 19), notably winning on function 8 in all 

dimensionalities. However, our chief aim is to explore the 
possibility of engineering a critical dynamic in the PSO 
swarm to avoid the need to tune parameters and to avoid 
stagnation. CriPS uses standard PSO to guide it to locate 
better results. This is a limited factoring in achieving better 
results. Recent high performing metaheuristics e.g. 
CMA-ES, are more effective at guiding swarms to better 
solutions. These approaches still require decisions to be 
made regarding when the swarm should be restarted, and 
what population size to choose. We are combining a 
CriPS -like mechanism with covariance matrix update to 
allow CMA-ES to avoid the need to adopt a restart strategy. 
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Abstract 

The development of life over billions of years is the product 
of complex evolutionary processes between populations of 
living entities and the environment, together selecting fitter 
systems. Biological cells are outstanding examples of 
complex non-equilibrium systems showing emergent 
dynamics, and are the only example of naturally occurring, 
self-maintaining and self-replicating machines. How 
chemistry undertook the transition to biology is one of the 
most important questions relating to the origin of life and the 
design of artificial life beyond the biological paradigm. 
Theories focusing on RNA, proteins, metabolism, or 
protocells have been postulated so a key question is what 
basic infrastructure is required for simple chemical systems to 
show autonomous evolutionary dynamics. 

Herein, we show the emergence of evolution in a hardware 
platform coupled with a wet ALife system (Gutierrez, 2014) 
(Figure 1). The hardware platform consists of a fully 
automated liquid handling robot capable of producing 
droplets in a Petri dish, equipped with a camera for video 
recording and image analysis. The platform was designed and 
built based upon the open source ‘RepRap’ 3D-printer (Jones, 
2011), where the extruder was replaced by a liquid handling 
carriage with four different nozzles connected to syringe 
pumps for producing reagent mixtures inside a well plate, and 
an automated glass syringe to produce the droplets. RepRap’ s 
3D printer controller software was also adapted for these new 
capabilities adding new functionality to control the liquid 
handling. The platform was connected to a computer where 
the algorithms and the image processing were processed. 

The wet ALife system was designed as oil droplets generated 
in an aqueous phase environment (Hanczyc, 2007) (Browne, 
2010). Our ALife system comprised of a four component 
system including: 1-Octanol, Diethyl-phthalate, 1-Pentanol 
and Octanoic acid, aiming for droplets that have motility, 
some stability, and a range of solubilities, densities, polarities 
and viscosities. 

The artificial cell genotypes are composed by mixing four 
different chemical (oil) inputs embodied as populations of 
droplets within a specific environment, and a range of novel 
behaviors emerged which were characterized using a lattice 
search to describe the phenotypic space. Populations of these 
artificial cells were then evolved using an evolutionary 
algorithm informed by image recognition, exploring their 
ability to divide, move and vibrate. By fully automating the 


process it was able to produce large amounts of genetic 
algorithm data which enabled us to analyze and create a 
theoretical model which reinforces the hypothesis of oil 
droplets systems as artificial cell candidates. 



Figure 1: Hybrid hardware- wetware platform. Four different oil 
inputs acted as reagents for our artificial cells synthesis when place 
inside an aqueous phase. These reagents were handled by syringe 
pumps, mixed in a well plate, and generated inside the Petri dish 
using an automated glass syringe. Populations of four droplets were 
generated, and a camera recorded the experiment, which was later on 
analyzed in the basis of a defined fitness function. This information 
was then sent to an evolutionary algorithm, which decided the 
composition for a new experiment. 
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Abstract 

Viability, ontogeny, and adaptivity have been widely dis- 
cussed within the context of emergent individuality. This pa- 
per provides an initial step towards a more formal treatment 
of these concepts. A network of possible ontogenies is un- 
covered by subjecting a model protocell to sequential pertur- 
bations, and mapping the resulting structural configurations. 
The analysis of this network reveals trends in how the pro- 
tocell can move between configurations, how its morphology 
changes, and how the role of the environment varies through- 
out. Viability is defined as expected lifespan given an initial 
configuration. This leads to two notions of adaptivity: a lo- 
cal adaptivity that addresses how viability changes in plas- 
tic transitions, and a global adaptivity that looks at longer- 
term tendencies for increased viability. The mechanisms of 
a minimal adaptive transition are analyzed, and it is shown 
that these rely on distributed spatial processes rather than an 
explicit regulatory mechanism. 

Introduction 

Biological individuals are a special class of physical systems 
that counter the universal trend towards disintegration. In 
any given moment, a physical system can be described by its 
structural configuration — the spatial arrangement of com- 
ponents from which it is constituted. The states and loca- 
tions of these components unfold dynamically, and whereas 
most configurations tend towards a uniform equilibrium, bi- 
ological individuals are a unique subclass of physical sys- 
tem that persist as individuals. The theory of autopoiesis 
argues this viability comes from their closure of production; 
as a result of their intrinsic dynamics and material exchange 
with the environment, biological individuals produce and 
distribute the materials needed to stabilize themselves [10]. 

From the perspective of an individual, an environment ap- 
pears as a probability distribution over possible perturba- 
tions. These perturbations, together with the individual’s 
intrinsic dynamics, determine the individual’s subsequent 
states. Thus, a perturbation can have one of three conse- 
quences: the individual can be unaffected (a robust transi- 
tion), it can be changed to a different viable configuration 
(a plastic transition), or it can cross into the set of nonviable 
configurations and disintegrate (a destructive transition). 


An individual that remains viable for any length of time 
experiences a sequence of perturbations that induce a corre- 
sponding sequence of configurational changes. In this paper, 
we refer to an unbroken trajectory through the set of viable 
configurations as an ontogeny ; when the trajectory crosses 
the boundary of viability into a nonviable region, closure of 
production is broken and the ontogeny ends. Different se- 
quences of perturbations have the potential to induce differ- 
ent ontogenies. If the set of possible perturbations is known, 
one can in principle map the entire network of possible tran- 
sitions that an individual can undergo. 

The viability of any configuration in an ontogenic network 
can be defined as the average number of perturbations it is 
from disintegration, weighted by the probability of those 
perturbations. If many perturbations are needed to destroy 
a configuration, then it is highly viable; if few are needed, 
then it has lower viability. Adaptivity can be defined as the 
change in viability that follows plastic transitions. Taken 
locally, adaptive transitions are plastic transitions in which 
viability is increased, and maladaptive transitions are those 
in which viability is reduced. A more global notion of adap- 
tivity addresses whether there are trends towards increased 
viability across possible ontogenies. This could be achieved 
in a variety of ways, ranging from an explicit regulatory sub- 
system [3; 6] to more emergent processes. 

In this paper, the relationship between viability, ontogeny, 
and adaptivity is investigated in the context of a model pro- 
tocell that we recently proposed [1]. After reviewing the 
model and describing the environment in which we place it, 
the paper is organized as follows. First, we build upon a 
framework for exploring ontogenies as a network structure 
[4] . Applying this methodology reveals a rich complexity of 
ontogenic structure, which we characterize through a com- 
bination of graph-theoretic, morphology-based, and statisti- 
cal measures. Second, viability is measured for all config- 
urations across the ontogenic network, and increases in the 
measure allow us to identify trends of adaptive change. Fi- 
nally, the mechanisms of an adaptive transition are analyzed 
in great detail. 
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A model of emergent individuality 

An essential feature of biological individuals is their emer- 
gence from material components. To develop a theoretical 
understanding of such systems, the models must also dis- 
play an emergence of individuality in the sense that they 
should exhibit metabolism-boundary co-construction.While 
such emergence has been explored in systems with abstract 
physics, such as the Game of Life [4], the model described 
here moves towards a more realistic chemistry. 

The spatial model of molecular concentration dynamics 
considered here includes the diffusion, repulsion, chemi- 
cal reactions, and decay of four molecular species: mem- 
brane (M), autocatalyst ( A ), food (F), and water (W). The 
chemical reactions are such that A is produced from an au- 
tocatalytic reaction between A and F , while M molecules 
are produced by a reaction which consumes both A and F. 
Both A and M also decay at a constant rate. Considered 
individually, molecular concentrations diffuse across a 2- 
dimensional lattice at a constant rate. However, the presence 
of repulsion between molecular types breaks the traditional 
symmetries. Based on the behavior of phospholipid bilayers, 
the model implements anisotropic repulsion between mem- 
brane molecules M and both A and W. This requires the in- 
troduction of a fifth state variable, 0 , which defines the orien- 
tation of M and behaves with its own dynamic of alignment 
with neighboring orientations. Here, we utilize a 40 x 40 
lattice. Each lattice point has the five state variables, result- 
ing in an 8000-dimensional coupled dynamical system. For 
specific details of the model’s implementation, refer to [2]. 

The model displays two distinct types of equilibrium 
points: the uniform equilibrium point with zero concen- 
trations of both A and M, and stable inhomogeneities in 
which positive concentrations of A and M are maintained. 
The system is considered stable when the average tempo- 
ral derivatives of A and M over the entire lattice satisfies 
h Y,me{A,M} Ezy \m{x ih t k )\ < e i for all t k e [t,t + 
1000] for a sufficiently small = 0.05. Even though these 
configurations are equilibrium points, they are still chemi- 
cally active, with positive diffusion and reaction rates. It was 
demonstrated that, in the later class of equilibrium points, M 
was necessary to contain A at concentrations high enough 
such that A could continuously construct both A and M 
faster than their molecular decay. Thus, these configurations 
exhibit metabolism-boundary co-construction [2] . 

Throughout this work, we study the ontogeny of a par- 
ticular configuration we named SC (stable configuration), 
shown on the left side of Figure 1. Due to 6's initializa- 
tion, SC has broken symmetries across both its horizontal 
and vertical axes. 

Environment as perturbation 

From the individual’s point of view, an environment is a 
probability distribution over a set of perturbations. We con- 
sider an environment £, which consists of perturbations that 



Figure 1 : SC is the configuration on the left, which provides 
the starting point for this paper’s exploration of ontogenic 
networks. These diagrams show only the autocatalyst (red) 
and membrane (blue) concentrations; food and water have 
been removed for clarity. The 9 relative perturbation loca- 
tions from £ are denoted by yellow dots. The right figure 
shows how locations are determined: a box encapsulates the 
configuration, and focal points are centered on the lattice 
cells according to intersections with the box’s lines. 

robust transition 
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Figure 2: Three perturbations from environment £ applied 
to SC. The perturbations increase the membrane concentra- 
tion with the same amplitude a = 2, as shown in yellow. 
Following perturbation, the system undergoes transients that 
stabilize in different attractor classes. The top branch shows 
a robust transition that returns to the original configuration, 
the middle branch shows a plastic transition that brings the 
system to a different stable configuration, and the bottom 
branch shows a destructive transition. 


increase the concentration of either autocatalyst ( A ) or mem- 
brane (M) in the local neighborhoods of nine distinct fo- 
cal points. These locations are specified relative to the 
given configuration according to an algorithm that guaran- 
tees placement on the configuration (Figure 1). The increase 
in concentration is determined by a Gaussian function of the 
form: G(xij) = ae~^ Xij ~ Xf ^ / 2cr , where | xij — Xf \ is the 
distance from the focal point Xf to the given cell Xij, a is 
the magnitude of the function, and a 2 = 2.0 determines its 
width. Four different magnitudes of a = [0.5, 1, 1.5, 2] are 
used. In total, environment £ consists of 72 possible pertur- 
bations, each of which occurs with a uniform probability. 

Once a perturbation is applied, it instantaneously dis- 
places the system in state space. The system dynamics then 
unfold towards a limit set, resulting in one of three classes of 
possible outcomes: the uniform state, the same viable con- 
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Figure 3: The ontogenic network ON captures the structure of all possible ontogenies starting at SC in environment £. All 
configurations’ morphologies are shown as nodes while the death state is depicted as a black ellipse. Unsearched configurations 
are denoted as gray nodes. Directed edges capture the transitions between configurations and are categorized as robust (green 
self-loops), plastic (purple edges), and destructive (gray edges). Edge width represents the log-probability for each transition. 


figuration, or a different viable configuration. Examples of 
these three possibilities are illustrated in Figure 2. 

To determine the identity of the resulting configura- 
tion, C, a comparison metric is used within the 3200- 
dimensional state space of M and A molecular concen- 
trations (40x40 lattice sites for two molecule types). The 
structural distance from each previously observed config- 
uration, C', is found by taking the summed absolute dif- 
ference between the configurations’ states d(C,C') = 

E m£ {A,M} Ex„ I mc(t,x i:i ) - m C ' (t,Xij)\. If this sum 
satisfies d(C,C') < with 62 = 1.0, then we consider the 
configurations equivalent. 

Ontogenic networks 

Typical environments are the source of repeated perturba- 
tions which induce a sequence of changes to an individ- 
ual’s structure. A single trajectory through the set of viable 
configurations is an ontogeny. Different perturbations have 
the potential to induce different plastic transitions, result- 
ing in different ontogenic trajectories. The structure of all 
possible ontogenies defines an ontogenic network , in which 
the viable configurations and death state constitute the net- 


work’s nodes, and each environmental perturbation is a di- 
rected edge. Given a specific individual’s configuration in a 
specific environment, the full ontogenic network is obtained 
by exhaustively characterizing the configuration’s response 
to every environmental perturbation. The process is then 
repeated for all subsequent configurations until closure is 
achieved (i.e. every transition results in either a previously 
characterized configuration or death) [4]. 

The full ontogenic network formed by SC’s repeated ex- 
posure to environment £ is a multigraph with a set of reach- 
able configurations as its nodes, each of which is the source 
for 72 directed edges. Following each perturbation, the sys- 
tem was given sufficient time to relax back to a stable condi- 
tion before the next perturbation was applied. The network 
was generated by a breadth-first search that exposed all con- 
figurations to £ as they were discovered. For this paper, the 
search was terminated at a uniform depth of 16 from SC. 
Configurations on the unsearched frontier are excluded from 
this section’s analysis. 

As a first step towards characterizing the structure of this 
network, we focus on the relationships between viable con- 
figurations. This suggests reducing the full ontogenic net- 
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Figure 4: Two copies of ON (with the same layout as Figure 
3). A) ON’s nodes are colored by cluster membership in In- 
foMap communities. B) Strongly connected components are 
shown as colored regions, with arrows indicating the direc- 
tion of ontogenic change. Gray arrows indicate transitions 
to the unsearched frontier. 

work by combining edges according to equivalence classes 
of transition outcome and considering the death state with 
all destructive transitions separately from the rest of the net- 
work. The resulting reduced ontogenic network ( ON) is 
shown in Figure 3. SC’s initial asymmetry is propagated 
through all configurations in ON. In theory, mirrored initial 
conditions can yield ontogenies identical to ON, but with 
mirrored configurations. 

Remarkably, this pairing of a simple configuration and en- 
vironment generates an extensive ontogenic network, rich 
with features. It has 154 stable configurations (represented 
in the figure by the morphological structure of A and M 
concentrations) as nodes while the death state is shown by 
the surrounding black ellipse. The directed edges in ON re- 
flect the probability for a transition to occur given a random 
perturbation from the environment, with robust transitions 
shown as green self-loops, plastic transitions shown as di- 
rected purple edges between configurations, and destructive 
transitions shown in gray. 

A statistical analysis of ON reveals that configurations 
vary widely in their response to perturbations from £. Ro- 


bust transitions occur with a probability from the range 
[0.0,0.7917] and a mean of 0.4715, destructive transitions 
occur with a probability from the range [0.0972, 0.9583] and 
a mean of 0.3210, and plastic transitions, when they exist, 
occur with a probability from the range [0.0139, 0.6528] and 
a mean of 0.0481. The probability for a configuration to 
plastically change is found as the sum over all of its plas- 
tic transitions. For the configurations in ON, the probability 
of a plastic change occurs in the range [0.0, 0.8194] with a 
mean of 0.1682. It is interesting to note that all configu- 
rations have a non-zero probability of both destruction and 
survival in this environment. The out-degree distribution of 
the network reflects the number of different plastic options 
available to an ontogenic trajectory at each viable configu- 
ration. This distribution is supported in the range [0, 9] with 
a mean of 3.4935. Further, 30% of plastic transitions are bi- 
directional; a number that indicates the network has many 
more bi-directional edges than found in a random graph. 
Indeed, this hypothesis is supported by a p-value <C 0.001 
when comparing ON to an ensemble of 1000 random graphs 
with the same number of nodes and degree-distribution. 

The graph theoretic structure of the viable configurations 
in ON reflects several interesting characteristics of ontoge- 
nies starting at configuration SC in environment £. First, 
the number of viable configurations increases exponentially 
with minimum path-length from SC. Second, ON has several 
distinct clusters as highlighted by InfoMap network commu- 
nity detection [12] (Figure 4A). These graph-theoretic clus- 
ters reflect sets of configurations for which transitions are 
more likely to remain within the set than leave it. Third, 
there are several configurations which function as bottle- 
necks for the network in the sense that ontogenies must pass 
through those configurations to reach different areas of the 
network. These configurations are determined by high val- 
ues of betweenness centrality [11]. 

Strongly connected components (SCCs) found in the cur- 
rent ON demonstrate irreversibility, branching, and attrac- 
tors (Figure 4B). SCCs are sets of configuration in which 
all configuration are mutually reachable [11]. There are 32 
SCCs in ON. The presence of multiple SCCs indicates irre- 
versibility — if the system moves from one SCC to another, 
it cannot return. Branching is illustrated by diverging paths 
from the SCCs. If an individual exits an SCC along one 
branch, the alternatives can no longer be explored. Finally, 
those SCCs with no outgoing connections are attractors in 
the sense that if an ontogeny enters one of these sets, it is 
guaranteed to remain there until death. 

The analysis of ontogenies is further enriched by con- 
sidering their morphologies — their unique spatial arrange- 
ments of molecular concentrations. Recall that each config- 
uration defines a point in the 3200-dimensional state space 
of M and A molecular concentrations. Due to their high 
dimensionality, these configurations are projected onto a 2- 
dimensional manifold using the IsoMap manifold identifi- 
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Figure 5: ON’s configurations, clustered according to mor- 
phological similarity. Each point is a single configuration’s 
morphological state projected onto a two-dimensional space 
determined by two IsoMap components. Different colors 
represent clusters detected by K-means clustering. An ex- 
emplar configuration from each cluster illustrates the clus- 
ter’s unique morphological features. 

cation technique [13] including the whole set of other con- 
figurations as neighbors. The resulting projection, shown in 
Figure 5, had a reconstruction error of 1.8374. This pro- 
jection is indicative of morphological clustering with many 
points tightly grouped and relatively large distances between 
the groups. Specific partitions of configurations can be iden- 
tified using K-means clustering [9]. The resulting 8 clusters 
are shown using different colors in Figure 5. Comparison of 
the exemplar configurations from each cluster, identified by 
their central position relative to the cluster’s mean, demon- 
strates how the clusters vary along several qualitative dimen- 
sions: the size of the configuration, the shape of the outer 
membrane, the thickness of the outer membrane, and the 
number and arrangement of internal membrane structures. 

Combining the morphological similarity of viable con- 
figurations with the transition network structure of ON re- 
veals that plastic transitions are much more likely to oc- 
cur between morphologically- similar configurations. A 
Bayesian BEST test [8] between the distribution of all inter- 
configuration distances using the Euclidean metric and the 
distribution of configuration distances for those linked by a 
plastic transition shows that the means of the distributions 
are distinctly different, with an average difference of 3.25 
in a 95% confidence interval of [3.16,3.34]. There is also 
a strong correspondence between the morphological clus- 
ters and the InfoMap clusters previously identified in ON as 
reflected by a normalized mutual information [5] value of 
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Figure 6: Environment £' s 72 perturbations positioned ac- 
cording to their probabilities of inducing a robust, destruc- 
tive or plastic transition when applied to a random configura- 
tion from ON. A) Perturbations are shown in barycentric co- 
ordinates with markers illustrating their location, type, and 
size. Arrows indicate the perturbation location on the outer 
membrane and circles indicate perturbations to the central 
position. Color indicates molecular type, either membrane 
(blue) or autocatalyst (red). The perturbation’s magnitude is 
shown by the darkness of the marker, with darker markers 
indicating larger magnitudes. B) Histograms categorize the 
probability of perturbations inducing a destructive, robust, 
or plastic transition conditioned on (upper) the perturbations 
type and magnitude or (lower) location. 

0.6746 between the two clusterings. Therefore, as an on- 
togeny unfolds and an individual falls into a graph-theoretic 
cluster, it also tends to maintain its morphological features 
by remaining within a corresponding morphological cluster. 

In addition to characterizing attributes of the individual, 
the full ontogenetic network can also be used to character- 
ize the influence of the environment. To proceed in the case 
of SC in £ , we return to the full ontogenetic network and 
classify each of the 72 perturbations by their probabilities of 
inducing a robust, destructive or plastic transition when ap- 
plied to a random configuration from the set of viable config- 
urations in ON. The resulting classification is visualized in 
Figure 6A according to barycentric coordinates for the three 
probabilities. Here, each point (arrow or circle) represents 
one of the 72 perturbations and the inverse distance between 
the point and each vertex reflects the associated probability 
of a transition in that equivalence class; a point directly on a 
vertex denotes 100% of transitions falling in that category. 
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Inspection of Figure 6A reveals that perturbations can 
vary widely in their consequences. Notably, all perturba- 
tions but one are destructive to at least one configuration, 
but none of the 72 perturbations are destructive to all config- 
urations. There is a gradated tradeoff between perturbations’ 
probabilities of inducing a robust transition versus inducing 
a destructive transition. A small subset of perturbations are 
associated with a large tendency to induce plastic transitions. 
These results can be further subdivided according to the lo- 
cation and magnitude of the applied perturbation as shown 
in Figure 6B. In the first row of the sub figure, three normal- 
ized histograms are shown which categorize perturbations 
based on outcome, molecular type (membrane in blue, au- 
tocatalyst in red), and magnitude (light to dark color). As 
one would expect, robust transitions are primarily associ- 
ated with small perturbations while destructive transitions 
are associated with large perturbations. Plastic transitions 
occur more frequently for perturbations to membrane con- 
centrations than to autocatalyst concentrations, regardless 
of magnitude. The second row of the subfigure illustrates 
three additional histograms categorizing perturbations based 
on outcome and location. These figures indicate that plastic 
transitions result more often from perturbations to the cen- 
ter and north-east locations while destructive transitions are 
slightly biased to perturbations on the north-west. 

Quantifying viability and adaptivity 

Viability is a consequence of well-matched configurations 
and environments. While some sequences of perturbations 
applied to an individual yield long ontogenies, the same 
individual exposed to different perturbations can result in 
shorter-lived ontogenies. The viability of a configuration is 
here defined as the expected lifespan over all of its possible 
ontogenies [2]. Two notions of adaptivity follow from this 
definition. Local adaptivity captures the change in viability 
resulting from a plastic transition: an adaptive transition in- 
creases a system’s viability, a maladaptive transition reduces 
it. Global adaptivity is the general tendency for viability to 
increase with longer ontogenies. 

In order to calculate viability, dynamics on an ontogenic 
network can be treated as a Markov chain. As a consequence 
of this, death becomes an absorbing state and most config- 
urations are transients. Finding the average number of tran- 
sitions from each transient state to an absorbing state is a 
well-studied problem [7], and gives our measure of viability. 
The lower bound on this measure is 1, which occurs when 
all perturbations bring the configuration to death within one 
step. The possibility of an immortal configuration would 
complicate this calculation by introducing infinite viability. 

Applying these concepts to ON reveals a surprising abun- 
dance of adaptive transitions (Figure 7). The network’s un- 
searched frontier is assumed to transition to death, giving a 
lower bound for the viability of all other configurations. A 
wide range of viabilities is found, from 1.0028 to 4.8382 



Figure 7 : The network layout is the same as previous fig- 
ures. Viability is shown by the darkness of the green nodes, 
locally adaptive transitions are blue, and locally maladaptive 
transitions are red. 

with a mean of 2.1802, and 50% of the edges are locally 
adaptive. Interestingly, the most viable configuration in ON 
is not the most robust nor the one with the fewest destructive 
transitions. Its viability is a consequence of its embedding 
within the full ontogenic network. 

Remarkably, ontogenies from SC also display global 
adaptivity. A correlation analysis found that a configu- 
ration’s graph-theoretic path length from SC is positively 
correlated with its viability (r- value of 0.2882, p-value of 
0.0003). This means that longer-lived ontogenies beginning 
at SC will generally experience an increase in expected lifes- 
pan. This global trend is configuration specific; each config- 
uration in ON can have a different global adaptivity, and can 
even be globally maladaptive. 

Mechanisms of adaptivity 

This model provides an excellent opportunity to investigate 
the mechanisms underlying adaptivity. Previous formula- 
tions of adaptivity have assumed an explicit regulatory sub- 
system [3; 6]. This mechanism is designed to monitor the 
system’s internal state relative to its boundary of viability 
and use this information to bring the system to more viable 
states. Models that implement this a priori assumption cover 
only a subset of possible mechanisms of adaptivity. In con- 
trast, this paper’s model demonstrates an emergent type of 
adaptivity. Analyzing the processes involved here can pro- 
vide insights not previously possible. 

As a first step towards understanding the mechanisms of 
emergent adaptivity, we examine a minimally adaptive sce- 
nario embedded within ON. An adaptive transition requires 
an environment of at least two perturbations, one which in- 
creases viability, the other which reduces it. Taken to its 
extreme, one perturbation would bring an initial configura- 
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tion to death, and the other perturbation would bring it to a 
second, immortal configuration. Multiple instances of this 
exact scenario are found embedded within ON when envi- 
ronment £ is restricted to only two perturbations. 

The chosen example of a minimally adaptive scenario is 
shown in Figure 8 A. The scenario begins with configuration 
a , which is subjected to the two perturbations. The perturba- 
tions are placed at different locations, but otherwise have the 
same magnitude and are both to the membrane field. On the 
top branch, a disintegrates, whereas on the bottom branch it 
undergoes a plastic transition to configuration /3. (3 is then 
subjected to the same two perturbations, both of which result 
in robust transitions. In this minimal context, (3 can survive 
all perturbations, whereas a can survive only half of them. 
The transition from a to (3 is therefore adaptive. 

One way to analyze this scenario is to utilize dynami- 
cal systems theory to characterize the system’s phase space 
(Figure 8B). For visualization, the high-dimensional state 
space is projected onto the top two principal components. 
This makes trajectories appear to overlap, even though no 
overlap is possible in the full dynamics. Configurations a , 
/3, and death are equilibrium points, each surrounded by a 
basin of attraction. The real basins of attraction are not visu- 
alizable, so faux basins of attraction are added to represent 
a hypothetical division of phase space. The two classes of 
perturbations (dashed red lines) instantaneously displace the 
system within the state space. Whereas perturbations to a 
move the system either to death’s basin of attraction or to 
/3's basin of attraction, when applied to (3 they displace the 
system within the same basin of attraction. Given this anal- 
ysis, adaptivity is explained by the congruence between the 
two configurations’ basins of attractions and the available 
perturbations. The position of the equilibrium points, and 
the shape of their basins are such that the perturbed states 
fall outside of a' s basin, yet remain within /?’ s. 

A more detailed investigation of mechanism needs to ad- 
dress the specific physico-chemical interactions that take 
place during this adaptive transition. A spatial analysis is 
here approached by taking sequential snapshots of transient 
configurations throughout the minimally adaptive scenario 
and identifying the critical differences in their morphologies 
(Figure 8C). First, we look at the adaptive transition from 
a to (3 (Figure 8C(1)) and the divergence from a that oc- 
curs throughout this transition (Figure 8C(2)). The sequence 
begins with a , at which there is no difference. Next, the 
perturbation displaces the membrane field, seen as a circu- 
lar difference in the top right. Further down the sequence, 
the membrane concentration spreads around the boundary. 
While the north-east side of the configuration remains at in- 
creased concentrations, the rest of the boundary is slightly 
lower from its initial concentrations; this trait stabilizes at 
/3. The most obvious difference between stable configura- 
tion (3 and a is a local increase in membrane concentration, 
which makes (3 rounder and thickens its boundary (arrow I). 
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Figure 8: A minimally adaptive scenario and its analysis. A) 
Configuration a branches off into two transients following 
the application of two perturbations, one of which leads to 
disintegration, and the other to a plastic transition resulting 
in (3. [3 is then perturbed by the same two perturbations and 
recovers, proving it has adapted. B) The same sequence of 
events shown in state space projected onto the top two prin- 
cipal components. Faux basins of attraction (yellow, green, 
gray regions) are added for explanatory purposes. Perturba- 
tions are indicated by the two classes of dashed red lines. 
Transients are shown as trajectories, with the destructive 
transition as a black trajectory, the adaptive plastic transition 
as a blue trajectory, and the robust transitions as green trajec- 
tories. C) The scenario is analyzed as sequences of spatio- 
temporal configurations. (1) The transition from a to /3. (2) 
The difference from a' s membrane field for the correspond- 
ing sequence in (1); the figure is gray where membrane con- 
centrations are the same as a , white where they are more 
than a , and black where they are less than a. (3) Both a and 
/3's responses to the second perturbation. (4) The difference 
between membrane concentrations for the two sequences in 
(3); where membrane concentrations are the same in these 
sequences, the figure is gray, where the transient following 
/? has a higher membrane concentration, the figure is white, 
and where it has lower concentration, the figure is black. 
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Next, we examine how these morphological differences 
allow (3 to survive a perturbation that a does not survive 
(Figure 8C(3)). The difference between these two sequences 
shows where the relevant divergences begin (Figure 8C(4)). 
The sequence begins with the initial difference between a 
and /3. When the perturbations are applied to both configu- 
rations, they do not appear in the difference plot because the 
perturbations are spatially aligned. Later, the behavior be- 
gins to diverge. The obvious difference between their initial 
structures (arrow I) is not where the fatal divergence begins. 
Instead, a region on the bottom of a (arrow II), which bulges 
out and to the right, is the important feature. This growth 
draws a' s membrane downward, reducing membrane con- 
centration in the south-east boundary (arrow III). This opens 
up a tear in a' s membrane, from which autocatalyst pours 
out and ultimately brings about disintegration, whereas /?’ s 
morphology allows it to stay intact and restabilize. 

In contrast with previous formulations of adaptivity, we 
see that no explicit regulatory mechanism is found during 
this emergent adaptive transition. Adaptivity is the result of 
distributed processes, and is better explained by their emer- 
gent spatio-temporal dynamics. The analysis demonstrates 
that local changes in chemical distributions, such as thicken- 
ing membranes, have consequences for subsequent behavior. 
In dynamical systems terms, adaptivity is determined by the 
shape of configurations’ basins of attraction, and how in- 
teractions with the environment move a system through the 
phase space. A transition is adaptive if it brings the individ- 
ual to a configuration with a more accommodating basin. 

Discussion 

This paper marks the first analysis of ontogeny in a spatial 
chemical model that supports emergent individuality. The 
ontogenic network is a unique consequence of the individ- 
ual’s morphology paired with a particular environment. A 
combination of statistical and graph-theoretic methods re- 
vealed a rich structure, which includes clusters and bottle- 
necks that constrain ontogenic change. The reachable mor- 
phologies were found to cluster according to morphological 
similarity, and we showed that as an individual falls into a 
graph-theoretic cluster it tends to maintain its morphological 
features. Two notions of adaptivity followed from the defi- 
nition of viability as average expected lifespan; local adap- 
tivity looks at the change in viability resulting from plas- 
tic transitions, and global adaptivity looks at longer-term 
increases in viability. There was an abundance of local 
adaptivity within the ontogenies, and surprisingly, the model 
also displayed global adaptivity. Finally, the mechanisms of 
a minimally adaptive scenario were analyzed, demonstrat- 
ing how adaptivity can be explained by distributed process 
rather than explicit regulatory mechanisms. 

The combination of this model and analytical techniques 
provides a foundation for studying the emergence of via- 
bility, ontogeny, and adaptivity in more biologically real- 


istic systems. One natural extension along these lines re- 
conceptualizes viable configurations as members of dynam- 
ically richer limit sets. Another recognizes that environ- 
ments also include sequential perturbations that occur on 
similar or faster timescales compared to an individual’s in- 
trinsic dynamics; these environments would keep the system 
from stabilizing at a limit set and require a new, continuous 
conceptualization of ontogenic change. Further, biological 
individuals and environments are structurally coupled [10], 
suggesting that an individual’s behavior could induce corre- 
lations in its environment which affect future interactions. 
All of these factors need to be considered in a generalization 
of adaptivity to real-world biological individuals. 
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Abstract 

Two questions arise when considering chemical architectures 
for cellular life: (i) are specific features such as cycles, auto- 
catalysis or metabolic closure required? (ii) how can chemi- 
cal insulation between the inside and the outside be achieved? 

As most theoretical biology work has focused on the inside 
of the cell, significant work has only been devoted to the 
first question, yet without any definite answer. On the one 
hand, specific chemical features such as cycles, autocataly- 
sis or metabolic closure were either made explicit in previous 
theoretical models, or emerged as the result of complexity. 
On the other hand, artificial life efforts rely upon much sim- 
pler chemistries, typically consisting of only a couple of con- 
stituents and reactions. 

We show that self-replication of a chemical system is pos- 
sible without any explicit feature, and without the need for 
their emergence through complexity. We use a simple generic 
proto-cell model, whereby conservative chemical reactions 
occur within a membrane resulting from the self-assembly of 
one of the chemical species (membrane precursor), with this 
membrane being semi-permeable by diffusion to some other 
species (nutrient). We have mathematically proven simple 
minimal conditions pertaining only to the topology of the em- 
bedded chemical reaction network (CRN), and relying upon 
the concepts of moieties and siphons. Moities are conserved 
quantities and siphons are subsets of species whose absence 
cannot be compensated by the chemical reactions. A nec- 
essary condition for stationary growth is that each moiety 
must be fed. And a sufficient condition is that each siphon 
be fed (Bigan et al., 2014). Generating random CRNs with 
arbitrary stoichiometry, we find that these conditions are typ- 
ically reached at a relatively low complexity, with a number 
of reactions only slightly above the number of species (Bi- 
gan et al., 2015b). When the necessary condition is met but 
the sufficient one is not, the proto-cell may reach a stationary 
growth regime or not depending on the kinetics of pass reac- 
tions, connecting a siphon to its complement and transferring 
mass into the siphon. 

Siphons and pass reactions are useful concepts to address the 
second question about chemical insulation between the in- 
side and the outside of the cell. The chemical composition of 
modern evolved cells is quite different from that of the out- 
side growth medium, and often exhibit higher osmotic pres- 
sure inside than outside (e.g. bacteria or yeast with a cell wall 
surrounding the plasmic membrane). Previous experimental 
work has also shown that a higher inside osmotic pressure 


increases the proto-cell growth rate, thus giving a selective 
advantage. 

Assuming that the same chemistry operates on both sides, we 
propose two chemical schemes that are capable of sustaining 
different compositions across a semi-permeable membrane 
with a higher inside osmolarity (Bigan et al., 2015a). The 
first scheme relies upon the concept of moieties and asso- 
ciated degrees of freedom, by having only some degrees of 
freedom fixed by the permeating species. A shortcoming of 
this first scheme is that all species are present on both sides 
of the membrane (albeit at different concentrations) includ- 
ing the membrane precursor. As a result, the membrane sur- 
face area (and thus the cell volume) grows by incorporation of 
membrane precursor from both sides of the membrane. This 
significantly reduces the capability for higher osmolarity. The 
second scheme relies upon the concept of siphons, by having 
all species present inside but only those outside the siphon 
present outside. Growth medium contamination by any lysed 
cell is alleviated if the pass reaction (transferring mass into 
the siphon) is catalyzed by the membrane surface. The ul- 
timate insulation between the inside and the outside of the 
cell is achieved when this pass reaction only occurs across 
the membrane, which is active transport. This suggests an 
evolutionary path for the emergence of active transport. 

From this, we make the following architectural recommenda- 
tions for a stationarily growing proto-cell: CRN exhibiting a 
shorter siphon (shorter than the full set of species); membrane 
precursor in the siphon, and self-assembling in a structured 
membrane; structured membrane semi-permeable by diffu- 
sion to some nutrient outside the siphon, and connecting to 
the siphon via a pass reaction catalyzed by the membrane. 
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An information-centric approach to modelling the evo- 
lution and complexification of a population of interacting 
pre-biotic entities is presented. Based on previous work 
by Crutchfield and Gomerup (2006) we develop an agent- 
based model of information processing objects represented 
as finite state transducers that interact and replicate. Those 
agents that can process information cost effectively and that 
are well connected within an interaction network are deemed 
to have a higher degree of fitness. The potential trade-off be- 
tween cost and connectedness of an agent is measured quan- 
titatively by determining its structural complexity and the 
interaction network complexity of the population. 

Simulations of the model examine whether there is a crit- 
ical interplay between the optimisation of individual agents 
at the expense of a population- wide benefit versus the opti- 
misation of cooperation and coupling of objects for mutual 
benefit at the expense of the individual agents (a form of au- 
topoietic system as defined in Maturana and Varela (1980)). 

An increased theoretical understanding of the processes 
that lead to dynamically stable structures and their evolu- 
tionary transitions in populations of informational process- 
ing objects could provide important insights in a range of 
disciplines including the emergence of viable protocell com- 
munities on the early Earth, design and synthesis of protocell 
populations in the laboratory, evolution of multicellularity, 
and genesis of cancerous tumours. 
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Abstract 

When micro-organisms are in environments with multiple nu- 
trients, they often preferentially utilise one first. A second is 
only utilised once the first is exhausted. Such a two-phase 
growth pattern is known as diauxic growth. Experimentally, 
this manifests itself through two distinct exponential growth 
phases separated by a lag phase of arrested growth. The dura- 
tion of the lag phase can be quite substantial. From an evolu- 
tionary point of view the existence of a lag phase is somewhat 
puzzling because it implies a substantial loss of growth op- 
portunity. Mutants with shorter lag phases would be prone to 
outcompete those with longer phases. Yet in nature, diauxic 
growth with lag phases appears to be a robust phenomenon. 
We introduce a model of the evolution of diauxic growth that 
captures the basic interactions regulating it in bacteria. We 
observe its evolution without a lag phase. We conclude that 
the lag phase is an adaptation that is only beneficial when fit- 
ness is averaged over a large number of environments. 

Introduction 

When bacteria (and other organisms) are presented with two 
(or more) nutrients of different kinds then they often show 
what is called, diauxic growth (Deutscher, 2008; Bruckner 
and Titgemeyer, 2002). The discovery of this effect goes 
back to (Monod, 1949) and means that a cell takes up one 
nutrient first and exclusively. Only when this first nutrient 
has run out will it turn to the second. This first is usually pre- 
ferred and affords higher growth. In wet-lab experiments di- 
auxic growth is a well known, frequently encountered effect. 
In growth experiments it manifests itself through a signature 
fast initial exponential growth, followed by an episode of re- 
duced or no growth, and then a second phase of exponential 
growth. The first growth phase is fuelled by the preferred 
nutrient; the second growth phase by the less preferred one. 
The phase of arrested growth in between is usually called the 
lag phase and can be very long compared to typical bacte- 
rial generation times. For example, in the case of the E.coli 
and glucose-lactose growth, the lag phase is of the order of 
a typical generation time (about 20 minutes). 

Within biosciences, diauxic growth is a well known phe- 
nomenon. Its mechanisms are well understood and certainly 
its experimental phenomenology is routine for the working 


micro-biologist. Yet here we are interested in exploring the 
evolutionary origin of the effect. The standard account for 
diauxic growth is that it enables cells “to increase their fit- 
ness by optimizing growth rates in natural environments pro- 
viding complex mixtures of nutrients” (Stiilke and Hillen, 
1999). This intuition is likely right. Ultimately, all it states 
is that diauxic growth helps to maximise growth, which, at 
least in the context of bacteria, equates to saying that it is a 
beneficial adaptation. However, what it does not state is how 
and in what way diauxic growth helps to maximise growth. 
What precisely are the conditions under which a two-phase 
growth strategy is better than simultaneous uptake of both 
nutrients? 

One of the aspects that is particularly puzzling from an 
evolutionary point of view is the presence of the lag phase. 
Arrested growth during an exponential phase is costly, espe- 
cially if it takes as long as a typical doubling time. It is not 
clear how this long phase of delay can be reconciled with the 
justification of diauxic growth as a strategy that maximises 
growth. Naively, one would assume that there are a num- 
ber of strategies that could avoid the lag phase and still reap 
the benefits of diauxic growth. For example, a mixed strat- 
egy that relies on a small amount of uptake from the second 
nutrient while the first is still available. Or, a more sophisti- 
cated regulatory mechanism where uptake of the second nu- 
trient is activated as the first nutrient runs out. This suggests 
that it is worthwhile to re-consider the evolutionary origin of 
diauxic growth. 

Recently, there has also been some renewed experimen- 
tal interest in diauxic growth. New methods in single-cell 
observation now make it possible to see what happens in di- 
auxic growth at the level of the individual cell. There is now 
evidence (Boulineau et al., 2013) that the growth phases and 
the lag phase at the level of the individual cell are not as 
well defined as they are at the population level. For exam- 
ple, throughout the (population level) lag phase, some of the 
individual cells continue to grow without delay while others 
cease growth for substantial amounts of time before resum- 
ing growth well into the second growth phase. This suggests 
that diauxic growth is a population level effect, while at the 
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level of the individual the dynamics are determined by noise 
and heterogeneity of the population. In turn, this suggests 
that in order to understand diauxic growth and its evolution it 
is necessary to combine population level dynamics, stochas- 
tic modelling and artificial evolution. This will then make it 
possible to understand which strategies emerge under which 
assumption. 

To this end, we created a program that combines biochem- 
ical simulation techniques with agent-based methods. It can 
simulate populations evolving cell populations. The model 
we created with the program simulates each individual cell 
using a discrete stochastic simulation algorithm. Cells in the 
simulation are exposed to external nutrient that they need to 
take up and metabolise to grow. Once they have grown to 
a sufficient size they will divide. Over time a population of 
agents emerges. We also experimented with two types of 
evolution: an explicit approach using a genetic algorithm, 
and an implicit fitness approach. In the implicit approach, 
we monitor multiple concurrently-evolving populations with 
limited interaction/exchange between them. 

In our model we simulate a scenario where two nutrients 
are offered to the cells: Nl, which is the high quality nutri- 
ent, and N2 which gives only half of the energy per molecule 
when compared to Nl. For all our simulations we kept the 
structure of the internal cell dynamics fixed and only al- 
lowed the system to change regulation by adjusting parame- 
ter values. We find a hybrid strategy evolving: While there 
is a clear diauxic shift observable, we do not see an initial 
phase of growth fuelled solely by one nutrient. Instead, dur- 
ing the initial phase there is a certain amount of uptake and 
usage of both nutrients. However, the better quality nutrient, 
is taken up at a higher rate. Once the better nutrient is ex- 
hausted, the uptake rate of the second is increased strongly. 
Crucially, this happens without any delay — there is no lag 
phase evolving in our simulations and it depends crucially 
on the uptake/metabolism being capacity limited. This is 
in line with the intuition mentioned above: that a lag phase 
comes at a substantial fitness cost. 

These results suggest that diauxic growth is a general phe- 
nomenon that will evolve as long as there is a limitation on 
the capacity of the uptake system. However, our results con- 
trast with the strictly sequential nature of diauxic uptake in 
real bacteria. We hypothesise that this needs to be explained 
by life-time averaging of fitness. 

Methods and Models 
The Model of a cell 

We used a minimal model of a cell that can take up two types 
of external nutrient: Nl, N2. The internalised nutrients 
are E 1 , E 2 . They can be metabolised into internal energy 
EO with rates lkl and lk2 respectively. This energy is re- 
quired in order to express the porins PI and P2. These are 
required to take up Nl and N2 respectively. Furthermore, in- 
ternal energy E 0 is required in order to produce biomass and 


growth. Growth is essential because the cell is only allowed 
to divide if it has reached a minimum size. As such, this 
model captures the fundamental trade-off that real cells also 
face: How much energy should be invested into growth and 
how much into maintaining the machinery necessary to take 
up nutrient? If everything is invested into growth then the 
cell will soon end up in a position where it cannot replace 
its uptake machinery. On the other hand, if it invests all into 
the uptake machinery, but none into growth, then it will not 
be able to divide and hence will be evolutionarily unfit. 

Here we are interested in the dynamics of diauxic growth. 
Hence, we built into our model an interaction mechanism 
between uptake of nutrient 1 and nutrient 2. We modelled 
this mechanism loosely on the PTS uptake system in bacte- 
ria (Boianelli et al., 2012). Nutrients 1 and 2 can only be 
taken up by porins specific to them. Uptake of the preferred 
nutrient leads to the dephosphorilisation of a repressor R*. 
Its dephosphorylised form R can bind with porin P2, thus 
blocking uptake of N2. The porin-repressor dimer disinte- 
grates with a rate of ukb, thus restoring the ability of the 
porin to take up nutrient again. Note that R* is not explic- 
itly modelled but assumed to exist in constant abundance. 

Cells divide with a given rate of 1 once they have reached 
a certain size threshold. Upon division the protein and porin 
content of the cell is randomly (but typically not equally) 
divided between parent and offspring. In our model we have 
no explicit degradation of proteins or porins. Instead we 
rely on dilution through division as a mechanism to control 
particle numbers per cells. This choice is, on the one hand, 
realistic with respect to real bacteria but it also reduces the 
model complexity by saving two additional parameters. 

Restrictions on uptake mechanisms In this contribution 
we considered two variants of the model. One where the 
cell is limited in its capacity to take up/metabolise nutrients. 
Here, we represent this by a limit on the number of porins 
that the cell can incorporate into its surface. This is repre- 
sented as a negative feedback from the number of porins to 
rate of porin expression. In the formal description of our 
model in Table 1 this restriction is implemented by the sec- 
ond term of the rate in the expression of PI and P2 (sixth 
and seventh reactions). Below, we will also report simula- 
tions where the restriction on the porin number is disabled. 
This is realised simply by removing the second term. 

Evolution 

We considered two types of evolution: implicit and explicit. 
For both we varied the following parameters from Table 1 : 
lkl , lk2 , K1 , K2 , leakl , leak2 , g, KG, dR, kb, ukb. 
All parameters are allowed to vary in the arbitrarily chosen 
but constrained floating-point interval [0,15]. Only the 
parameters dR, kb, ukb regulating internal signalling 
reactions are multiplied by 10 before being used. This 
reflects that they are are happening on a faster time-scale 
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Description 

Substrate 

Product 

Rate 

Nl taken up 

Nl 

El + R 

[PI hill (Nl/volume, K, 2) ] 

N2 taken up 

N2 

E2 

[P2 hill (N2/volume, K, 2 ) ] 

E 1 converted to energy 

El 

E0 

[lkl] 

E 2 converted to energy 

E2 

E0 

[lk2] 

E2 loss through inefficiency 

E2 

0 

[lk2] 

Porin 1 production 

E0 

PI 

[ ( leakl + hill (E1,K1, 2) ) . 

(1-hill (P1+P2, surf aceArea/50 , 4) ) ] 

Porin 2 production 

E0 

P2 

[ ( leak2 + hill (E2,K2, 2) ) . 

(0-hill (P1+P2, surf aceArea/50 , 4) ) ] 

De-phosphoryilisation of repressor 

R 

0 

10 dR 

Repressor blocking porin 2 

R + P2 

B 

10 kb 

Decay of repressor-porin compound 

B 

R + P2 

10 ukb 

Volume increases by one unit (growth) 

5 E0 

volume 

g 

Division happens when volume reaches 50 

50 volume 

Division 

1 


Table 1: The definition of the model. The expression hill (x, y , z ) abbreviates the function x z / ( x z + y z ). The last column 
gives the rate (when the expresssion is in square brackets) and the rate constant otherwise. 


than gene-expression. The implicit scenario consisted of 
32 environments. Each is populated by 5 random cells. A 
certain amount of N\ and N 2 was given to each environ- 
ment. Within each environment the cells then grew, took 
up nutrients, and divided when they reached the division 
threshold volume (set to 50). On division, cell volume and 
contents were randomly divided between the parent and 
offspring. The offspring cell underwent a mutation with 
a probability P m = 0.005. Mutations are adjustments 
of the parameters by adding/subtracting up to 10 percent 
from the current value of the parameter (while respecting 
the constrained ranges.) Hence, over time the diversity of 
the population grows within each environment. Once all 
nutrient is exhausted the simulation of the environment is 
halted. 

We simulated the environments in parallel and once all 
had exhausted their nutrient we performed a migration step. 
In all environments we first chose a small number of migrant 
cells, removed those from the population and then pruned 
the remaining population in each environment back to 5 cells 
by randomly discarding cells. Following this we chose ran- 
dom destinations for the migrant cells. Migrant cells re- 
placed a random member of the existing seed population. 
The migration probability was set to 0.001 per iteration per 
cell. On average, this resulted in less than one migrant per 
environment with the settings we used. Once these steps 
were completed, each environment was simulated again and 
the process repeated for the desired number of generations. 

Explicit evolution was implemented by using a standard 
GA with fitness proportional selection and a population size 
of 32 environments. The GA was run for 300 generations. 
Each solution in the population was represented by the pa- 
rameter values of the model. Each environment was seeded 
by a single cell that was then grown on a mix of nutrients 


as explained above. Once a generation was completed, the 
final population size was recorded and used as the fitness for 
the corresponding solution. 

In this article we report a competitive GA. This means that 
after a first GA evaluation of 300 generations, we restarted 
the evolutionary process. Yet, this time, we seeded each en- 
vironment with a candidate solution (which evolves) and the 
best solution found during a previous evolutionary run. We 
only evaluate the fitness for the candidate solution. The fixed 
solution only serves as a competitor against which the evolv- 
ing solutions have to persist. We performed several series of 
these competitive GAs whereby, in each iteration, the candi- 
date solutions are evolved against the best solution emerging 
from the immediately preceding competition. 

The Modelling Software 

The simulation was performed using custom software devel- 
oped in Java to support the general modelling and evolution 
of cellular species whose dynamics are defined by a param- 
eterised set of reaction equations. This software combines 
agent-based modelling with stochastic simulations of bio- 
chemical networks. The user only needs to define the reac- 
tion network of one particular cell/organism and the number 
of instantiations of this cell. The software then automati- 
cally creates the relevant reaction networks to simulate each 
of the distinct cells. 

A model is realised by an efficient implementation of the 
Gibson/Bruck stochastic simulation algorithm (SSA) (Gib- 
son and Bruck, 1998) — a variant of Gillespie’s algo- 
rithm (Gillespie, 1977). Since each cell in an environ- 
ment potentially represents a separate parameterisation of 
the model’s equations, and the population size will vary 
within a single generation, the number of reactions to be 
managed is dynamic and can grow very large. A pure imple- 
mentation of Gillespie’s SSA would recalculate the propen- 
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Figure 1: The evolution episodes in the GA. (left) The vertical bars indicate the fitness episodes. Initially, there is a fall in 
fitness. This is followed by a quasi oscillation of high and low fitnesses, (right) The ratio of the competitor fitnesses for 100 
simulations of the best solution from the GAs. A value < 1 indicates that the evolved solution in the current iteration is better 
than the solution in the previous iteration. In the second iteration the solutions outcompete the incumbant from the previous 
iteration. In the third iteration this is also the case, in general. However, for higher iterations competitive solutions fail to 
evolve, leading to a quasi-oscillation of competitiveness. 


sity of every reaction after the occurrence of a single reac- 
tion and this would be very inefficient. For instance, many 
reactions of an individual cell would have no impact on the 
propensity of the reactions in other cells; only those involv- 
ing the shared external nutrient have an impact on all cells 
within an environment. Reaction interdependencies are de- 
termined from the reactions and rate expressions at the start 
of a simulation and only the propensities and next reaction 
times of dependent reactions are updated after a reaction 
takes place. In addition, a priority queue is used to order 
the occurrence of reactions, making identification of each 
next reaction a simple operation. 

The software allows a model to be specified in the form 
of an arbitrary number of reaction equations. The reac- 
tion rate may be either a constant or an expression. The 
specification has separate sections for those elements that 
are internal species names (e.g. El), evolvable parameter 
names (e.g. lkl), named constants or expressions (e.g. 
surf aceArea). Rate expressions may involve any of 
these elements. An arbitrary number of species may be des- 
ignated as shared resources (such as N1 and N2) along with 
distinctive nutrient ‘values’ (i.e. energy value to a cell). The 
evolution of a parameter’s value may be either constrained 
or unconstrained within an arbitrary non-negative floating- 
point range. 

At the start of a simulation, a model is read from a text 
file and a further efficient feature of the implementation is 
that the model is converted into a Java class definition that 


is dynamically compiled at runtime. Concurrency is sup- 
ported in the software through both multi-threading and the 
ability to distribute environments across multiple networked 
machines. 

A generation is completed within an environment when 
any one of the following conditions is fulfilled: all of the 
cells have died; a time limit has expired; all of the external 
nutrient has been consumed; no cell within the environment 
is capable of any further action (i.e., the total propensity of 
the reaction set is zero). Depending on the requirements of 
the simulation, when a cell divides there can be a probability 
of mutation of its parameter values for the daughter cell — 
as used in the implicit evolution scenario of our model. In 
addition, crossover is available when a cell is migrated into 
an environment with an existing population. 

Results 

For the purpose of this study we made no assumptions about 
the values of the parameters. Instead, all parameters were 
evolved using either the explicit or the implicit evolution. 
We found that the optimisation problem itself is not particu- 
larly challenging and the evolutionary algorithms found vi- 
able solutions quickly. Indeed, in the implicit evolution the 
fitness reached close to its maximum value within a few gen- 
erations. 

However, the raw fitness value reached is not necessar- 
ily an indicator of the competiveness of the results. A very 
high fitness solution may perform poorly when competing 
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directly against another solution. This can be illustrated by 
the sample evolutionary run in Fig. 1 which shows the re- 
sults of an iterative GA evolution. The first iteration of this 
simulation produces a solution that, by itself, performs well 
and reaches a high number of cells. However, when compet- 
ing against the solution obtained from the second run it will 
only grow to about one third of its competitor’s level. In this 
sense, the second solution outcompetes the first. 



Figure 2: A simulation of a population. The growth of a 
population over time (left axis) shows a distinct two-phase 
growth pattern indicated by two straight lines in the logarith- 
mic plot. However, note that there is no lag phase. Initially 
there is small simultaneous uptake of nutrient. Once nutrient 
1 is exhausted the uptake rate of nutrient 2 is increased. 

The difference between these two solutions is predomi- 
nantly the speed with which the nutrient is taken up. This 
is apparent from the curves labelled “alone” in Fig. 3; these 
show the two solutions simulated on their own and demon- 
strate that the first solution grows over much longer time 
than the second. This is also confirmed by a closer analy- 
sis of the simulation data (not shown) and is a feature that 
is robustly reproduced by repetitive evolutions. Apart from 
the speed of the uptake, there is also a slight difference in 
the uptake priority. While the first evolved solution takes up 
N2 faster than Nl, this order is reversed in the simulation of 
the second solution. Yet, in both solutions there is largely 
simultaneous uptake for most of the time. 

More interesting is the change in behaviour from the sec- 
ond to the third iteration. In this step, there is not only 
an increase in the speed of uptake, but also a fundamental 
change in the way nutrient is taken up. In the first two solu- 
tions the repression of P 2 by R was effectively disabled by 
a suitable parameter choice. On the other hand, in the third 
solution the parameters evolved so as to activate this repres- 
sion mechanism. Specifically, this affected three parame- 
ters: the dephosphorylation rate dR; the association rate of 
the repressor and porin 2 kb; and the dissociation rate ukb. 
Effective repression can only happen when the dissociation 
rate is low compared with the association rate. Additionally, 


repression requires the repressor R to be available. If de- 
phosphorilation is too fast compared to the association rate 
kb then effective blocking of porin 2 will not be possible. 

The parameters of the third solution evolved so that up- 
take of the N2 is strongly reduced while Nl is taken up. N2 
is taken up at a much higher rate once Nl runs out. How- 
ever, note that this is only a partial blocking. There is still a 
low level of simultaneous uptake of both nutrients (Fig. 2). 
In this particular series, solutions return to simultaneous up- 
take of nutrients after the third iteration. In different series 
of evolutionary runs one would observe a qualitatively simi- 
lar behaviour, although precisely when the regulated diauxic 
growth appears will vary between runs. After the first reg- 
ulated diauxic growth appear, subsequent evolutionary iter- 
ations lead to quasi-oscillations between very fit solutions 
and rather poor ones. Again, this qualitative feature robustly 
appears in repeated runs (data not shown). 

The evolution with genetic algorithms illustrates well how 
diauxic growth evolves. This can be summarised in three 
steps: At first, solutions evolve to maximise utilisation of 
nutrient, irrespective of the relative value of nutrients. Then, 
in a competitive dynamics, solutions must become faster to 
prevent competitors from taking up nutrients. At this stage 
uptake may still be simultaneous. Finally, in a third step 
solutions evolve sequential uptake of nutrient. This third 
step depends crucially on the space on the surface of the cells 
being limited. If there is unlimited space, then only the first 
two stages will appear and no diauxic growth evolves. This 
stepwise progression to regulation (and away) can naturally 
not be observed in the case of implicit evolution because of 
the nature of this method. Instead, there the solutions evolve 
directly to regulated diauxic growth. 

Anatomy of evolved solutions 

In order to understand the adaptive pressures that act on the 
system, we analysed the populations that we obtained from 
implicit evolutionary simulations. To do this, we ran the 
evolution for at least 500 generations and then collected the 
entire population. From this we removed all unfit solutions 
— all solutions with fewer than 50 cells in total across all 
32 environments. We collected populations in this way over 
a number of independent evolutionary runs. Altogether, this 
resulted in 1180 different parameter sets. Fig. 4 shows a 
boxplot characterising the distribution of parameters across 
the population. It compares evolutionary runs over two con- 
ditions: With limited space for porins and without limited 
porins. 

In the case of a limitation of porins, a strong selective 
pressure seems to be limited to the leak expression of porins 
(leakl and leak 2), the parameter controlling the growth 
rate KG, dR and ukb. The latter two control the regulation 
of simulateneous growth. In particular, ukb is kept very low 
indicating that there is a strong selection pressure for diauxic 
growth in the system. The value of KG is a Hill constant 
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Figure 3: An example simulation comparing the solutions evolved at the first and second iteration (see Fig. 1). (left) The 
curves labelled “compete” show the result of a single simulation where the two solutions are competing for the same nutrient. 
Clearly, the second solution outcompetes the first one. The graph also shows a simulation of the first and second solution when 
simulated without competition (the curved labelled “alone”). In this case they grow similar cell numbers, (right) A histogram 
showing the distribution of cell numbers over 2000 competitive runs. There is hardly any overlap between the two distributions. 
The second solution clearly dominates the first. 


and ensures that growth sets in at the correct availability of 
nutrient. 

A notable result is the high leak rates. As can be seen 
from Table 1 the leak rate determines at what rate porins are 
expressed even in the absence of an activator. The activation 
mechanism used here is self-activation in the sense that porin 
is expressed in response to nutrient presence in the cell, but 
nutrient can only be present in the cell if there are porins. 
Hence, a small leak rate is required in order to kick-start the 
auto-activation of the porin expression system. Yet, a high 
leak rate essentially usurps the regulation of porin expres- 
sion in the cell. 

In real biological cells, there are two conceivable purposes 
for regulation of uptake mechanisms. The first is to control 
over-crowding of the intra-cellular space (or the cell surface 
for that matter) with proteins that are not needed. The sec- 
ond is to avoid wasting resources on producing proteins that 
are not needed. Neither is very relevant in the setup of this 
model for the following reason: our model has a direct neg- 
ative feedback from surface crowding to porin expression. 
This means that there is no need for the cell to worry about 
unnecessary expression. At any time, the cell is either taking 
up N1 or N2; given the limited surface areas, this means that 
the negative feedback to expression is always fully engaged 
and only the porins that are required are actually expressed. 

From this it appears that no (primary or direct) regulation 
of expression is required and therefore there are no disad- 
vantages from a high leak rate. Yet, there are advantages. 
The main one is that the cell is able to respond quickly to 
change in circumstances. When N1 runs out the high leak 
rate of P2 makes it possible for production of porin 2 to 
start without delay. Hence, no lag phase evolves in these 


simulations. 

The limitation of porins is the main rate limiting step in 
the growth dynamics of the cell. Hence, the solutions that 
are evolved without this limit show a fundamentally differ- 
ent pattern. When there is no limit on how many porins there 
can be on the cell surface, i.e. no limit on the maximum rate 
of importing nutrients, then the rate-limitation moves to the 
conversion rate of nutrient to cell energy, i.e. lkl and lk2. 
Fig. 4 confirms that there is a strong selection pressure on 
these parameters. In nearly all members of the population 
they take the maximum allowed value. 

On the other hand, the ukb and dR that were strongly 
selected in the case of limited surface area are now no longer 
under this pressure. When there is no limit on the surface 
area then it would be detrimental to block porin 2. Hence, 
the repression parameters need to be tuned so as to minimise 
the binding of R with P 2 . The precise values of the relevant 
parameters are not as important as the fact that the binding 
rate kb is low compared to the unbinding rate and that there 
is little R in the system, i.e. the value of dR must not be too 
low. 

Relationship to real parameters 

In our simulations, diauxic growth evolves robustly and re- 
producibly. However, there are crucial differences between 
the solutions that evolved and the real-world cells. Firstly, 
there is a small amount of simultaneous uptake of both nu- 
trients. Secondly, there is no lag phase evolving. These 
two observations are connected but they are also significant 
with respect to the understanding of the evolution of diauxic 
growth. 

The main parameter governing the length of the lag phase 
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Figure 4: Comparing the parameters evolved. The left plot presents the parameters for the scenario where space on the surface 
is limited. The right plot indicates a scenario with unlimited space. The clear difference is the parameter ukb that evolved to 
very low values in the case of limited space. 


(and the degree of simultaneous uptake) is ukb. In order to 
understand its influence better, we took an evolved solution 
and compared it with two variants. One where ukb was set 
to 15 — the maximum value permitted within our model — 
and one where it was set to zero. The former case corre- 
sponds to no diauxic growth at all and the latter to a very 
strong repression of N2 uptake in the presence of the first 
nutrient. We confirmed in simulation that with this choice 
of parameters uptake is entirely sequential, i.e. no N2 is 
used before N1 is exhausted. This also leads to a clearly dis- 
tinuishable lag phase in the growth curve. The latter case 
supressed diauxic growth completely and both nutrients are 
taken up simultaneously. Both of those variants are outper- 
formed by the evolved solution (Fig. 5). This suggests that 
there is an optimal level of repression of the P 2 metabolism 
in our model. 

Discussion 

One possible objection to our simulations is that they are 
highly simplified with respect to real systems, and hence 
not comparable. It could be argued that any discrepancy be- 
tween the evolved solutions and real cells is as irrelevant as 
any similarities would be coincidental. 

Clearly, it is the case that the “bio-chemistry” used here 
is idealised with respect to the rather more complex web of 
interactions that regulate diauxic growth in real organisms. 
However, the complexity of the regulatory mechanisms is 
not the point. At the heart of the matter is the competitive na- 
ture of growing cells and the basic strategy. It is reasonable 
to assume that cells can adjust the length of the lag phase 
over evolutionary times. Sequential uptake of nutrients is 
a positively controlled evolved feature that cells could lose 
again. So, conceivably, they could also reduce the length of 



Figure 5: Fitness depends on the parameter ukb. The 
evolved solution shows a distribution of fitnesses. When the 
unbinding rate is set to zero or to very high values then the 
fitness goes down substantially compared to the evolved so- 
lution. This histograms were produced from 2000 simula- 
tions of the model. 

the lag phase or even the strict sequential nature of nutrient 
uptake. This is confirmed by recent experimental findings 
that demonstrate this plasticity using artificial wet-lab evo- 
lution (Molenaar et al., 2009). For as long as the plastic- 
ity of dual nutrient uptake is established, then the details of 
the implementation are mostly irrelevant. This means that it 
makes sense to try to understand diauxic growth as a general 
strategy and it is not necessary to take into account the fine 
details of the bio-chemical implementation. 

The question now is: Why is there an exclusive switch 
evolving in real cells but the model predicts a soft transition 
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between the two nutrients, with partially overlapping nutri- 
ent uptake? One could conjecture that there are delays in the 
activation of gene expression. Clearly, it takes some time to 
transcribe and translate genes. This delay in gene production 
is not represented in the model but, one could suspect, might 
be responsible for the lag phase during the switch between 
N1 and N2. 

While it is true that there is a minimum time for metabolic 
pathways to be activated, we think that this is at most a par- 
tial explantion for the lag phase. For one, the experimental 
evidence cited above suggests that lag phases are change- 
able, suggesting that there are some circumstances in which 
it is beneficial to have longer lag phases and others when it is 
better to have shorter ones. This implies that the fundamen- 
tal limits on gene activation are not relevant. Yet, even in the 
absence of this evidence, the time required to switch on the 
genetic machinery does not matter for the question we ask. 
If a lag phase is detrimental to the fitness of the individual, 
then the cell could always avoid it by evolving simultane- 
ous, or partially simultaneous utilisation of nutrients. The 
question remains: Why does it not do that? 

In order to understand why lag phases are so common in 
bacteria, it is necessary to look for fitness trade-offs: some- 
thing that compensates the cell for the lost growth in the 
sense that the total growth, compared to competitors, must 
be higher taking into account both growth and lag phases. 
This would include growth in different environments. For 
example, a typical E.coli cell will spend much time in envi- 
ronments that do not contain, say, lactose. In those environ- 
ments, the cell will still express a certain amount of lactose 
porins by leak expression. This is wasted energy for as long 
as the cell does not actually get into lactose environments. 
Hence, if the cell never sees lactose, there will be an evolu- 
tionary pressure to adjust leak expression downwards. 

On the other hand, if a cell is placed in a lactose envi- 
ronment, then it will be well served having a high leak rate. 
If leak expression of the lactose uptake system is efficiently 
repressed, then (on average) it will take a very long time to 
sense it and switch it back on. During this particular growth 
episode, this will lead to a long induction period. Or, if taken 
up in combination with glucose, there will be a long lag 
phase between glucose and lactose usage. If this scenario 
were true, a long lag phase would be a side effect of adapta- 
tion to a wide range of growth conditions. 

Another hypothesis, not necessarily independent of the 
previous one, is that the lag phase is a consequence of com- 
putational cost. The switch from one nutrient to another can 
be considered as a computation (Zabet and Chu, 2010). Fast 
and accurate switching comes at energetic cost (Chu et al., 
2011) in the sense that maintaining a gene regulatory net- 
work that can quickly change from one state to the next 
and does so accurately, comes at a metabolic cost. The 
cost of maintaining a highly-performing switch has to be 
traded off against the gain of fast switching during diauxic 


growth. This scenario, if true, would entail that the com- 
putational/metabolic cost of sensing external nutrients fast 
enough is higher than the fitness gains from switching fast. 

At present, this remains an open question. Addressing 
this remains a challenge for future work and requires in- 
tegrative models of nutrient uptake taking into account the 
entire life-time of the cell. The significance of this ques- 
tion goes well beyond just uncovering a particular micro- 
biological effects. Diauxic growth is fundamentally about 
cellular and molecular computing. In order to switch its state 
from metabolising one nutrient to metabolising another one, 
the cell has to sense external conditions and process this in- 
formation. At the same time as it senses, it also has to ensure 
that the process of information processing is economical and 
properly counter-balanced by the gains of fast switching. As 
such, diauxic growth makes an interesting case study in bio- 
molecular information processing that integrates questions 
from evolution, molecular computing and biology. 
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Abstract 

Emergence is a phenomenon taken for granted in science but 
also still not well understood. We have developed a model of 
artificial genetic evolution intended to allow for emergence 
on genetic, population and social levels. We present the de- 
tails of the current state of our environment, agent, and re- 
productive models. In developing our models we have re- 
lied on a principle of using non-linear systems to model as 
many systems as possible including mutation and recombina- 
tion, gene-environment interaction, agent metabolism, agent 
survival, resource gathering and sexual reproduction. In this 
paper we review the genetic dynamics that have emerged 
in our system including genotype-phenotype divergence, ge- 
netic drift, pseudogenes, and gene duplication. We conclude 
that emergence-focused design in complex system simulation 
is necessary to reproduce the multilevel emergence seen in the 
natural world. 

Introduction 

Many of life’s mysteries are systems resulting from the in- 
teractions between heterogeneous components in a lengthy 
flow of behavior, yet the results can be predicted due to lin- 
ear interactions. A mechanical clock is a great example and 
Rube Goldberg perfected this idea in art with his famous ma- 
chines (Wolfe and Goldberg, 2000). Such systems may be 
complicated (i.e. have many different components) but they 
are not complex (i.e. system behavior cannot be explained in 
terms of the behavior of the system’s sub- systems). 

Other mysteries of life are systems resulting from the 
interactions between homogeneous or heterogeneous com- 
ponents interacting such that the overall behavior is more 
than just the sum of its parts (Gleick, 1987; Johnson, 2002). 
Such systems are called complex or non-linear. Herd- 
ing is an example of a complex population level behavior 
emerging from the simple behaviors of homogeneous agents 
(Reynolds, 1987; Inada, 2001; Olfati-Saber, 2006). From 
this example and many like it in other domains, complex 
systems science has itself emerged as we have begun to un- 
derstand the nature of emergence. 

Emergence, as it is currently understood, plays a privi- 
leged role in the current organization of science (Morowitz, 
2002; Ellis, 2006). As Fodor (1974) famously argued, while 


we commonly think of psychology, biology, chemistry and 
the like to be reducible to physics (technically the respective 
subjects of these studies), it turns out that no reduction ex- 
ists, or even could exist. From this perspective the objects of 
one science, like molecules in chemistry, are distinct kinds 
of entities from another, say atoms and subatomic particles 
in physics, and the behavior of one cannot be explained sim- 
ply in terms of the behavior of the others. 

Kim (1992) helped bring some metaphsyical peace to re- 
ductionism by helping to explain how on the one hand ev- 
erything is physics, but on the other hand no clear reduction 
exists from one level of science to others. The concept in- 
troduced was supervenience the idea that the higher order 
objects and processes were the function of the organization 
of the underlying objects and processes. Supervenience al- 
lowed for a continued commitment to a metaphysical phys- 
icalism about science. However it raised an important ques- 
tion, namely, how did these higher-level objects come to be 
out of the lower-level ones? Today this process is called 
emergence (we refer to what is sometimes called weak emer- 
gence (Chalmers, 2006)). 

If this story is accurate, then the world of chemistry 
emerged out of physics, and the world of biology emerged 
out of chemistry sometime later, and now the worlds of psy- 
chology, culture, economics, politics, art, and many others 
have emerged out of biology. The objects of each level or- 
ganize themselves out of the interacting elements at lower 
levels. Dennett (1995) calls this process of increasing com- 
plexity ratcheting (here we use the term scaffolding). While 
the examples above have focused on broad levels of emer- 
gence, Szathmary and Maynard Smith (2004) argue this type 
of emergence has occurred many times within biological 
evolution. 

Analytical science has made some progress attempting 
to handle emergence. This is especially true in the field 
of evolution. Many analytical models have been developed 
to predict evolutionary trajectories and their accuracies have 
been successfully verified in simulation (Hansen and Wag- 
ner, 2001; Guillaume and Otto, 2012; Melo and Marroig, 
2015). Although analytic models built on understanding 
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evolution in morphometric space may be useful in answering 
some specific questions, it is not clear that they are still pre- 
dictive for multi-level complex systems, where fitness land- 
scapes may be non-continuous (Polly, 2008), dynamic, or 
dependent on the phenotypic distributions of the populations 
of interest (Nowak and Sigmund, 2004). Thus a primary 
tool for studying the dynamics of complex systems in evolu- 
tion and elsewhere is computational simulation (Conrad and 
Rizki, 1989; Miller et al., 2008; Heath et al., 2009). 

Modern simulations of complex systems have led to many 
breakthroughs in understanding the mechanisms of emer- 
gence. However in most of these simulations the same sim- 
ple methodology is used. In simulation the phenomena of 
study is treated as emergent, so the underlying phenomena 
is modeled as a system of interacting parts (Epstein, 1999). 
The problem is that for simplicity the underlying system it- 
self is commonly simulated as a linear system (simulations 
of non-linear dynamics all the way down to the physical 
level are not computationally feasible). However, what is 
observed in nature is layers and layers of complex emergent 
systems. 

It is our desire to study emergence of complex adaptive 
systems at multiple levels and in particular we are interested 
in the co-evolution of culture and biology in humans and 
other organisms. We believe that one necessary next step in 
complex system simulation is to incorporate more compli- 
cated (heterogeneous, multi-level) component systems and 
have these component systems emerge from non-linear dy- 
namics whenever possible. We call this emergence-focused 
design. 

For our purposes we want to study the emergence of 
culture. Commonly agent-based models choose to model 
agents in culture as simple linear systems (Reynolds (1987); 
Bonabeau (2002); Macy and Wilier (2002)). Our desire is to 
start at least one level lower so we begin with agents with be- 
haviors determined by rich genetic-phenotypic interactions. 
Our first attempt at multi-level emergence showed promise 
(Marriott and Chebib, 2014) and so we have extended our 
model to include a structured environment. This is our first 
step towards multi-level emergence (higher order emergence 
from a self-organized, emergent system) and we present the 
current state of our model. 

Model 

Our model has incorporated several properties that enrich 
the dynamics of evolutionary simulation. First, our agents 
exist in a structured environment following a principle that 
complexity in an agent must reflect complexity in its envi- 
ronmental interaction. Our agents live in a random geomet- 
ric network of foraging sites. Sexual reproduction requires 
two agents to be in the same place at the same time which 
creates a complex social interaction problem. 

Second, our agents have a structured genome following 
a principle that genetic dynamics emerge from the physical 


interaction of an actual genetic sequence. Each agent has a 
genome represented by a path of foraging attempts at sites 
in the network. 

Third, the genome must interact with the environment to 
express a phenotype following a principle of decoupling the 
phenotype from the genotype (a.k.a. ontogenetic develop- 
ment and learning). The path of foraging sites in the agent’s 
genome together with the current site of the agent determine 
the agent’s daily behavior. 

Fourth, the agent’s survival and reproductive fecundity are 
functions of their interaction with their environment follow- 
ing a principle of natural selection as opposed to artificial 
selection by a fitness function. A day’s foraging costs the 
agent energy and this energy is replenished by consuming 
the resources gathered. This constitutes a simple metabolism 
for each agent. If an agent has a daily deficit of energy, it 
will eventually lose all of its energy and die. If an agent has 
a daily surplus of energy, then it will store any extra energy 
over the daily maximum until it can reproduce. 

Each of these principles is intended to take a component 
of the evolutionary system that is often modeled as a linear 
system and allow it instead to have the potential for emergent 
dynamics. 

Environment 

A random geometric network is created by randomly gen- 
erating n points on a plane and then connecting the close 
points (Penrose, 2003; Antonioni et al., 2014). For our net- 
work we generated points in the range [0, 1) x [0, 1) and 
connected points that had a Euclidean distance of at most 
0.2. Figure 1 shows a typical map generated in this method. 
With these settings we usually get a connected network. 

Each site in the network has a foraging task for gather- 
ing resources. We extend the model of Marriott and Chebib 
(2014). Each site will have a fixed resource reward for any 
agent that forages at the site. For typical settings our sites 
may have a reward of one, two or three resources. Every 
agent receives the same reward at a site unless the site is de- 
pleted for the day in which case the foraging agent receives 
no reward. Sites become depleted after a fixed number of 
foraging attempts at the site (we call this parameter the site’s 
yield). 

Foraging at a site will cost an agent energy. Energy in our 
model is temporal energy so corresponds to an amount of 
time spent on activities. The energy cost is determined by 
the degree of success of the agent’s foraging strategy at the 
foraging task. The foraging task is to find the rewards that 
are hidden in five possible locations and the foraging strat- 
egy is the order in which hidden locations are inspected. For 
example, a site with three rewards assumes these three re- 
wards are hidden among five different locations (the number 
of hiding locations and the number of rewards are parame- 
ters that can be varied). The agent must select an order to 
inspect the hidden locations and each check takes one unit 
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Figure 1: A typical random geometric network with n = 
100 sites and a connection reach of 0.2. 


of energy. So the agent can find the three rewards after three 
tries, after four tries or after five tries. The minimum en- 
ergy cost at any site will be one unit of energy per resource 
gained. The maximum will be the number of hiding loca- 
tions. The task at a particular site is currently held static 
throughout the simulation so as to be the target of optimiza- 
tion. Mutations to strategies plus selection will allow for 
agents to adapt to the foraging tasks. 

Moving in the environment also costs the agent energy. 
The cost is proportional to the length of the edge they travel 
to get to the new site. In our simulation agents are not al- 
lowed to forage at the same site twice in a row, though they 
may return if they forage at at least one other site first. This 
is because their foraging behaviors are always represented 
as a path in the network. 

The total energy that an agent may spend in a day cannot 
exceed its current energy reserves or the maximum daily en- 
ergy expenditure. This means that agents with less than the 
maximum energy are free to use all of their energy to gather 
resources. Agents with more than the maximum energy can 
only spend up to this maximum but the remaining energy 
can only be stored for reproductive purposes. Energy is re- 
plenished at the end of the day by consuming the resources 
gathered. Each resource consumed generates two energy for 
the agent (this rate can be varied). In addition to foraging, 
breeding and travel energy costs, an agent is also penalized 
daily based on its age. This penalty is a quadratic function 
of age growing faster as the agent gets older. This ensures 
agents will eventually die even if they are well adapted to 


their environment. 

At the moment we only test static environments so these 
features and parameters do not change over the course of 
the simulation. However, because of the depleted resource 
sites the agents do experience some minor variation in their 
environment over the course of the day and between days. 

Agent 

The agents in our simulation have their behaviors deter- 
mined by the interaction of their genomes with the environ- 
ment. The genome of an agent is represented by a path of 
foraging attempts at sites in the network. This path in the 
network is a single unbroken path though it may and often 
does loop back on itself repeating sites. We consider each 
site in this path a gene in the agent’s genome. 

A seed agent for our simulation has a randomly generated 
genome. We build the path by simulating a random walker 
on the network starting at a random site (Lovasz, 1993). At 
each site we must select a random foraging strategy for the 
agent to use. This means selecting an order in which the 
agent will search the hidden locations at the foraging site. 
We generate a random strategy for the site by selecting a 
permutation of the five hiding locations uniformly. The gene 
for this site includes two other components in addition to the 
foraging strategy. One component determines whether an 
agent will attempt to breed at the site, and if so, how much 
energy will be expended in this attempt. This component is 
randomly generated for the seed agent. Second, the agent 
must then travel to the next site, and the gene will have an 
energy cost associated with this travel cost. This cost is fixed 
by the environment. In this way we can see each gene, if 
acted upon, will have a total energy cost to the agent equal to 
the foraging cost plus the breeding cost plus the travel cost. 
We can then use this metric to measure the energy cost of 
subpaths of the genome or of the genome as a whole. When 
randomly generating a genome for a seed agent we generate 
one with total length about four times greater than the max- 
imum daily energy expenditure. With typical settings this is 
on average 54 genes. 

Once a seed agent is generated we select a gene from its 
genome at random and start the agent in the site indicated by 
that gene. Then the agent must select its actions for the day. 
An agent selects its daily activities by searching its genome 
forwards and backwards for a subpath beginning at its cur- 
rent site and that maximizes its expected resource gain. The 
length of the subpath must be less than or equal to the energy 
the agent has to spend on foraging this day. The optimal path 
that is found then becomes the behavior of the agent for that 
day. Since it searches both backwards and forwards (and al- 
low subpaths to rebound off the ends of the genome) there is 
almost always more than one possible course of action for a 
day. The agent will always select the optimal option. Also 
since it can search backwards and forwards, the agent can 
always follow the optimal path it found yesterday again to- 
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day, but in reverse order. In this way the agents typically find 
locally optimal subpaths of their genome to repeat day after 
day. This subpath is locally optimal, but may not represent 
the globally optimal subpath in the genome. 

Reproduction 

An agent can reproduce if it has stored enough energy. How 
much energy is necessary is determined by what type of re- 
production the agent engages in. First, the total cost of re- 
production is equal to the daily maximum energy expendi- 
ture. This is because the parent agent(s) create a new agent 
with maximum energy and so observing a principle of con- 
servation of energy the parent agent(s) must transfer that en- 
ergy from their storage. This means asexual reproduction 
is twice as expensive to the parent as sexual reproduction, 
though in both cases the offspring costs the same overall. 
Agents will only engage in reproduction if their energy bank 
is enough to afford the cost of reproduction and leave them 
with at least the maximum daily energy expenditure. With 
these energy dynamics it means that asexual reproduction 
is much rarer than sexual reproduction in cases when agents 
can find sexual partners. In some simulations, asexual repro- 
duction is disabled, though it is necessary when simulations 
begin with a single seed agent. 

Sexual reproduction is carried out between two agents. 
For this to occur they must both be spending time seeking a 
mate at the same foraging site for overlapping time periods 
during the day. This may seem a rare occurrence but due 
to forces of common descent and convergence the agents 
develop social organizations like herding, natal philopatry, 
and assortative mating, and so have no problem finding a 
mate in our simulations (Marriott and Chebib, 2015). 

When a new agent is created from reproduction, its new 
genome may mutate, recombine with itself, or recombine 
with another genome (in the case of sexual reproduction). 
The mutation rate is set at five percent but can be altered. In 
the simulation there are three kinds of random alterations of 
the genome. 

First, each gene has a mutation probability. Specifically, 
the foraging strategy in the gene (the permutation) is allowed 
to mutate. A permutation mutates by swapping two of its 
entries. This may change the energy cost of that gene. We 
consider each possible strategy at the same site a different 
allele of the same gene. This type of mutation is the smallest 
type of change and it is not used in our current measurements 
of genetic difference. 

Second, the path at either end of the genome may grow 
with some probability. When this occurs, a random walker is 
simulated as described for the seed agent above. The random 
walk begins at the site indicated by the last (or first) gene in 
the genome. The length of growth is bound by a constant 
(this is a simulation parameter usually set to 20 genes). 

Third, the path at either end of the genome may shrink 
with some probability. This is done by selecting a length 


Original Sequence 

|8|0|4|9|8|9|1|3|2| XTsT 0|5|7|5|0|4|2|3|2|4|8|4|~j~| 

Delete Yellow Cycle 
|8|0|4|9|8|9|1 I 3 | 2 |4 | 8 | 

Copy Green Cycle 

|8|0|4|9|8|9|l|3|2|4|8|0|4|9|8|0|5|7|5|0|4|2|3|2|4|8|4|8| 

Figure 2: Recombination mechanisms of copying or delet- 
ing a cycle. Two possible cycles are selected from the origi- 
nal sequence. The yellow cycle is deleted in the first recom- 
bination and the green sequence is copied into a location it 
fits in the second recombination. 


and an end at random and deleting that many genes from 
the path (the length of the deletion is bound by the same 
parameter as growth of a genome). 

Recombination, another type of mutation that is less ran- 
dom, also has three forms: cycle copy, cycle deletion, and 
sexual recombination. When an agent mutates it has equal 
chance of a random growth or deletion (as above) or a cycle 
copy or cycle deletion. That is, when a mutation occurs, one 
of a random growth, a random deletion, a cycle copy or a cy- 
cle deletion occurs with uniform probability. Thus, half the 
time the genome gets longer and half the time it gets shorter. 
Half the time this is due to random mutation and half the 
time it is due to recombination. 

When recombination occurs all cycles in the genome are 
found (this can be done in a single pass over the genome). 
A cycle occurs when the path returns to a site it has been 
to before. Assuming at least one cycle exists (there are of- 
ten many) we select one uniformly. If a cycle deletion has 
been selected we delete the cycle. If a cycle copy has been 
selected we find all suitable locations to insert the cycle and 
select one uniformly. We then add the cycle to that location. 
A cycle that starts and ends at site i can replace any occur- 
rence of site i in the genome. See Figure 2 for examples of 
the recombination mechanisms. It is important to note that 
there is no maximum cycle length enforced in our simula- 
tion at this time. This means the cycle copy can result in a 
very large copy (in the most extreme case this doubles the 
size of the genome) or a very large deletion (in the most ex- 
treme case this deletes all but one gene). When the whole 
genome is copied this is called genome duplication (Maere 
et al., 2005). 

During sexual reproduction we also have the likelihood of 
sexual recombination. The recombination mechanism first 
computes the maximum number of crossover positions be- 
tween the two paths by computing the longest common sub- 
sequence (similar to synapsis). Every entry in the longest 
common subsequence is a site that the two sequences have 
in common. We use these sites as crossover locations when 
creating an offspring genome. You can imagine lining up 
the genomes so these sites are next to each other and copy- 
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Father Sequence 

| 8 | 0 | 4 | 9 | 8 | 9 | 1 | 3 | 2 | 4 | 8 | 0 | 5 | 7 | 5 | 0 | 4 | 

Mother Sequence 

| 8 | 4 | 8 | 0 | 4 | 9 | 8 | 0 | 5 | 7 | 5 | 0 | 4 | 8 | 9 | 1 | 3 | 2 | 3 | 2 | 4 | 0 | 5 | 

Possible Offspring Sequence 

| 8 | 4 | 8 | 0 | 4 | 9 | 8 | 9 | 1 | 3 | 2 | 3 | 2 | 4 | 8 | 0 | 5 | 7 | 5 | 0 | 4 | 

Figure 3: Sexual recombination example. The purple genes 
indicate the genes on the longest common subsequence. 
The offspring sequence always includes the longest com- 
mon subsequence as well as randomly selected adjoining se- 
quences from its parents. 


ing the adjoining sequences from either the mother or father 
sequence. 

More formally the offspring genome is created first by se- 
lecting one of the two parents to begin copying from. We 
copy genes from this agent to the offspring agent until we 
reach the first crossover location. Whenever we reach a 
crossover location we flip a coin to determine which par- 
ent to read from next. We then copy the section of genes 
from the newly selected agent until we again reach the next 
crossover location or the end of the genome. We repeat until 
there are no more crossover locations. Even when there is a 
lot of overlap between genomes (see Figure 3 as an exam- 
ple) the genes of each parent may have a different allele (i.e. 
a different strategy at that site). Therefore, which parent we 
copy the crossover genes from also affects the creation of 
the offspring’s genome. 

After carrying out sexual recombination the new genome 
has probabilities for mutation or recombination with itself 
as well. A new agent is born on the next day into the site 
where the parents conceived it. There is the chance that a 
mutation or recombination has lead to a deletion that left 
the agent with no strategies given its birth location. When 
this happens the agent is considered nonviable and dies upon 
birth. 

Observations 

Our agent-based model results in very rich emergent genetic 
dynamics and social structure. This includes the evidence 
for genotype-phenotype divergence (e.g. phenotypic plas- 
ticity), non-coding regions of the genome (Hardison, 2000), 
pseudogenes (Mighell et al., 2000), genetic drift (Hard and 
Clark, 1997), gene and genome duplication (Maere et al., 
2005), and degrees of robustness and evolvability of the 
genome (Wagner, 2012). There are also interesting popu- 
lation level dynamics emergent in our simulation. These in- 
clude the social organizations of herding (Reynolds, 1987), 
natal philopatry and assortative mating (Jiang et al., 2013) 
that emerge around sexual reproduction reported in Mar- 
riott and Chebib (2015) as well as population migration, and 


sympatric/allopatric specialization (Via, 2001). We do not 
have speciation explicitly built into our model, though ge- 
netic divergence of populations is observed even in overlap- 
ping territories. 

Analytically, we can argue how these features have 
emerged in our model. For example, consider the divergence 
of the phenotype from the genotype. One dimension of di- 
vergence is phenotypic plasticity, the ability to alter the phe- 
notype in response to environmental features. Two agents 
in our model that have an identical genotype may occupy 
different locations in the environment and thus select dif- 
ferent phenotypes for the day. The other dimension of di- 
vergence occurs as phenotypically similar populations drift 
apart genotypically. Two agents in our model with identi- 
cal phenotypes must have some genetic similarity since the 
overlapping sequence must occur in both of their genomes. 
However, this need be the only genetic similarities between 
agents. When additions or deletions occur in regions of the 
agent’s genome that are not used day-to-day these mutations 
will not affect the phenotype but will contribute to genetic 
differences. Overtime these can accumulate into large ge- 
netic differences between agents that have the same pheno- 
type (see below). 

Evidence for these behaviors can be gathered based on 
a few advantages of our model. First since genomes in 
our model are sequences we can use standard genome com- 
parison methods like the Levenshtein edit-distance (Leven- 
shtein, 1966) to calculate mutation distance between agents. 
A relevant phenotype of our agents is the sequence of sites 
they visit over the day. Since the phenotypes of the agents 
are also sequences, they can be compared in the same way. 
Figure 4 shows one population of 159 agents after evolv- 
ing for 10000 days. In the figure we use four heat maps 
to represent the variation in genotypes and phenotypes. In 
each heat map the the rows and columns represent agents (in 
the same order) and the intersections have a color indicating 
how different the two agents are (genotypically or phenotyp- 
ically). We use single link hierarchical clustering to group 
our agents together based on their phenotypes and geno- 
types. We see that when we cluster agents based on phe- 
notype we get collections of agents we call herds in Marriott 
and Chebib (2015). These can be identified as dark squares 
along the diagonal of the top right heat map in Figure 4. One 
herd has been indicated in purple. When we look at the same 
group of agents’ genotypes (top left heat map) we find that 
though there is some similarity, there are clearly at least two 
different genetic groups in this herd. When we cluster the 
agents based on genotype instead (bottom left heat map) we 
see three clear genetic groups. One is indicated in purple. 
It is not hard to see that these groups consist of agents with 
widely different phenotypes (bottom right heat map). 

We know that the regions of DNA serve different roles 
roughly grouped as coding and non-coding regions. Coding 
regions code for functional proteins whereas non-coding re- 
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Figure 4: Genotype-phenotype divergence. Genotype (left 
column) and phenotype (right column) difference heat maps 
for an evolved population of 159 agents. Black indicates 
similarity, white difference, and shades of red in between. 
Agents are clustered by phenotype (top row) or genotype 
(bottom row). The region highlighted in purple in the top 
row shows a phenotypically similar herd consisting of agents 
with different genotypes. The region highlighted in purple 
in the bottom row shows a population of genetically similar 
agents with different phenotypes. 


gions range from coding for other functional elements like 
RNA to a catch all “junk DNA” for regions that have no 
known function. Some non-coding sequences called pseu- 
dogenes are either genes that have lost their ability to be ex- 
pressed or have otherwise ceased expression. The identifiers 
of pseudogenes are their homology to other genes and their 
lack of expression. Applying this definition to our model we 
can suggest that the regions of the genome that are not used 
by the agents are also homologous to regions that are used 
at least in so far as they potentially encode a phenotype. So 
for this discussion we’ll consider the region of the genome 
used by the agents day-to-day to be the expressed gene se- 
quence and the region that is not used to be the psuedogene 
sequence. 

An important factor of the pseudogene sequences in our 
model is that they are neutral to selection but have potential 
functionality or even sub-functionality (Qian et al., 2010; 
Guillaume and Otto, 2012). Mutations in the pseudogene 
sequence are commonly neutral because these regions are 
not used. Assuming that mutations occur at a steady rate, 


Figure 5: Genome length over time. Maximum, mean and 
minimum genome length averaged over hundreds of inde- 
pendent runs. 


then these neutral mutations can accumulate. This process 
is called genetic drift. Since the expressed gene sequence 
is rarely more than twenty genes in our model we can see 
genetic drift in the large pseudogene sequence. 

This drift occurs in two ways. First, the alleles in the pseu- 
dogene sequence will mutate (though these changes are not 
reflected in the phenotype and thus are not selected for or 
against). As a result there is no trend towards optimization 
in the alleles of the pseudogene sequence, whereas we do 
see such optimization in the expressed gene sequence. Sec- 
ond, additions and deletions in the psudogene sequence also 
have no effect on the phenotype. As a result the length of the 
genome drifts due to these additions and deletions. Recom- 
binant additions (cycle copying) are unbounded in length so 
this can cause the length of the genome to become quite long 
over several generations by copying regions of the pseudo- 
gene sequence. Figure 5 shows the trends in genome length 
over time. This data represents the average over hundreds of 
runs. Both average length and variation in length increase 
over time. This phenomena maybe caused by genetic drift 
or gene sequence duplication (see below). 

The cycle copying recombination can play a different role 
when copying a region of the expressed gene sequence of the 
genome. All cycle copying recombination can be seen as a 
type of gene duplication because the duplication of what we 
are calling genes (we are copying the specific alleles in these 
cases). When this occurs in the expressed gene sequence we 
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can also consider this operation a gene sequence duplication. 
In particular, consider a special case in which the entire ex- 
pressed gene sequence is duplicated. Assuming this is the 
first time this recombination occurs in our agent, then it has 
two identical locally optimal gene sequences. When daily 
activity selection occurs one of the two identical regions will 
be selected. The other sequence will be part of the pseudo- 
gene sequence because it is not expressed. This will not 
result in any phenotypic difference between the child agent 
and the parent agent that had only one such region. Nonethe- 
less, consider the difference allelic (or other) mutation will 
have on the parent and child. The parent, with only one op- 
timal region, has a high risk attached to mutating the region 
of use. If the alleles in that region mutate they more often 
than not become less efficient. Such mutations will likely 
mean the new agent is less fit. This result will likely have a 
negative impact on the reproductive success of the agent. 

Consider now the child agent with two such regions. Mu- 
tation that occurs to one will not affect the other. Thus if 
a negative allelic mutation occurs on one of the regions but 
not the other the agent is insulated from this mutation. Its 
phenotype is unaltered as it can use the non-mutated region. 
Being insulated from negative mutations is a form of genetic 
robustness. With this added robustness, the genome of the 
child agent is now able to explore the allelic space with less 
risk. The chance of a positive mutation affecting the phe- 
notype has doubled (it can occur in either region) but the 
chance of a negative mutation affecting the phenotype has 
halved (it has to occur in both regions). This is a step toward 
what is called greater evolvability. The gene sequence du- 
plication we describe here results in greater robustness and 
evolvability. It can also occur more than once (and in our 
model can potentially increase the number of regions expo- 
nentially per duplication). Each duplication further impacts 
robustness and evolvability. 

Extending our Model 

The genetic and population level dynamics we have encoun- 
tered in our model, which may be among others we have not 
yet identified, are due to the commitment to emergent dy- 
namics in as many aspects of our model as possible. For 
instance the genetic dynamics discussed here are largely 
due to evolving a sequence of genes with a realistic copy- 
ing mechanism as is the case with DNA. Even though this 
mechanism plays a major role, the structured genome could 
not exist without the structured environment. Further the 
dynamics are greatly limited if we do not have genotype- 
phenotype divergence or metabolic systems (Marriott and 
Chebib, 2014). We have tested a mechanism in which the 
whole genome is used by the agent (it travels back and forth 
along the genome) which causes convergence on short opti- 
mal genomes but is also less dynamic. 

Too often steps are made to simplify the model computa- 
tionally. This typically means reducing one or many of these 


genetic sub-systems to linear dynamics. This then removes 
possibilities for synergistic emergent dynamics among these 
systems. Even so, there are many aspects of our model that 
still rely on simple rules and linear systems. A short list of 
future improvements we would like to make are adding dy- 
namism to the structure of the environment, increasing the 
genetic and environmental interaction, developing the en- 
ergetic metabolism of our agents, and adding more genetic 
copying and deleting mechanics. 

The sequential properties of paths in a network allow for 
natural mechanisms of mutation and recombination to be 
employed. These in turn lead to dynamics similar to those 
observed in nature and alow for the application of many bi- 
ological concepts through analogy to our artificial agents. 
Our agents make use of a foraging analogy (Mobus, 2000) 
but evolving paths in a network can be used for other ends in- 
cluding optimization and solving other network-based prob- 
lems in complex systems. We encourage others to investi- 
gate the richness of this model. 

In the short term, we plan to explore in more details the 
nature of the genetic dynamics displayed by our model. The 
mechanisms of genetic drift and gene duplication deserve 
further study. At present we are developing means of detect- 
ing and tracking events of recombinant duplication. We are 
also currently developing metrics of robustness and evolv- 
ability for our agents that are independent of the gene se- 
quence duplication. We can use these to determine the im- 
pact of gene sequence duplication on the robustness and 
evolvability of the genomes of our agents. Further we have 
observed allopatric and sympatric specialization of popula- 
tions in different regions. Simple examples of this (see Mar- 
riott and Chebib (2015)) are the result of migration and sepa- 
ration in space (allopatric) or assortative mating (sympatric). 

The goal of our long term research is to understand the 
origins of social behavior and social learning in artificial 
and biological populations. We feel it is critical to these 
goals that the manner of social interaction in our models 
is not scripted as is common in multi-agent systems and 
agent based models in the social sciences. Instead we de- 
sire a model in which social behaviors emerge under selec- 
tion from underlying non-social forces. Our current model 
demonstrates this first stage of development. 

The next major step is to allow those emergent social be- 
haviors to create a new domain of interaction that can lead 
to higher level emergence. We call this a cascade of emer- 
gence. Complex life and especially the social behavior of 
humans is due to such a cascade. To accomplish this we are 
developing coupled emergent systems for individual and so- 
cial learning. These are modeled off of our earlier work in 
Marriott and Chebib (2014). 
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Abstract 

The paper describes how, in an Artificial Chemistry under flow 
conditions, the set of organisations form a lattice. The 
consequences of this are described, in particular how a series of 
theorems, valid for lattices, can be applied to more easily 
discover the complete set of organisations. An algorithm is then 
developed that uses such theorems to explore such lattice. The 
algorithm is applied first to the NTop Artificial Chemistry and 
then to an extension of it. Due to its complexity this system is 
also suggested as a benchmark case to test new Artificial 
Chemistries’ algorithms. 

Introduction 

In 1994 Walter Fontana and Leo Buss introduced the concept 
of Organisation to represent the fixed points in Constructive 
Dynamical Systems (Fontana and Buss, 1994a, 1994b, 1996). 
Looking at Dynamical Systems they observed how they could 
predict only quantitative dynamics, and no qualitative 
development. True novelty could never appear through 
Ordinary Differential Equations. But novelty is inherent in 
this world. And it is unpredictability is what makes the world 
so interesting. So, to describe how a system could transform 
the qualitative space of possibilities, they presented the 
concept of Constructive Dynamical Systems. Those were a 
molecular based system, where new molecules could be 
generated through the interaction of existing ones. Such 
system was thought as a model for the macro-molecules inside 
a cell, but this was just one of the possible examples, of such a 
general theory. 

Using standard dynamical systems as a metaphor, they then 
went on describing what would be the equivalent fixed points 
in their system; points where no novelty would appear, and 
called such cases Organisations. A set of molecules would be 
an organisation if, and only if, for each molecule inside the 
set, there was a reaction among the molecules in the set that 
would produce it; and, given any reaction among the 
molecules of the set, the result would always be a molecule of 
the set. The first property was called Self-Maintenance and the 
second Closure. A set satisfying both of those properties 
would be called an Organisation. 

Later (Dittrich, Speroni di Fenizio, 2007) Organisations were 
then renamed Semi-Organisations when it became clear that 
those properties were not enough to permit to those sets to be 
dynamically stability. Organisations were so re-defined as 
special Semi-Organisations where it is possible for all the 
reactions among molecules inside them to be active, and have 
no molecule type diminish. 

Studying Organisations and Semi-Organisations, it was soon 
found that under quite common assumptions, those structures 
would form a Lattice. It should be noted that this it is not 


always true for every reaction system, but it is true if we 
assume that every molecule has a certain probability to 
disappear (i.e. every molecule would have an out- flux greater 
than zero). Those systems were every molecule has an out 
flux were called Flow Systems to distinguish them from the 
more general General Reaction Systems (Dittrich, Speroni, 
2007). It should be noted how all of Fontana and Buss’ 
models had an out-flux applied to each molecule that would 
destroy it at the same speed at which others were produced. 
So those models were Flow Systems, and the set of 
organisations would form a Lattice. 

Other Flow Systems are also possible; for example if we 
consider cells, and thus cell growth, although it is not true that 
each molecule has a certain probability higher than zero of 
being excreted, it is true that as the cell grows the relative 
concentration of each molecule that is not generates 
diminishes, having the same effective result as if each 
molecule was subject to an out- flux. Then when the cell 
reproduces the average amount of that molecule halves, 
eventually reaching zero after enough reproductions. Thus the 
set of molecules inside a cell form a Flow System, and the set 
of possible Organisations in a living system form a lattice. 
Vice-versa, the reaction system in the atmosphere of a planet 
is not a Flow System, but a General Reaction System, and the 
Organisations do not form a lattice but just a Partially Ordered 
Set. Flow Systems and General Reaction Systems are not the 
only possible type of Artificial Chemistries: a more detailed 
analysis can distinguish also Catalytic Flow Systems as a 
specific type of Flow System where each molecule reacts in a 
catalytic way. In other words they are not used up in the 


Catalytic Flow 
Systems 

Flow Systems 

General Reaction 
Systems 

All molecules in each 
reaction are catalytic; 
all molecules have an 
out flux 

All molecules have 
an out-flux 

No requirements on 
the out-flux nor on 
which molecules are 
catalytic 

each semi- 
organisation is an 
organisations 

some semi- 
organisations are 
organisations 

some semi- 
organisations are 
organisations 

both organisations and 
semi-organisations 
form a lattice 

both organisations 
and 

semi-organisations 
form a lattice 

neither organisations 

nor 

semi-organisations 
form a lattice 


Table 1: Different type of Artificial Chemistries produce sets of 
organisations with different properties. 
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reaction, while the prime material that generates the result is 
supposedly coming from a substrate of basic material floating 
around. Substrate to which each molecule eventually decays 
through the out-flux. Catalytic Flow Systems, Flow Systems, 
and Reaction Systems are quite different in terms of their 
relative properties (see Table 1). 

This paper aims to investigate the consequences of the fact 
that under flow conditions, the set of Organisations form a 
lattice. 

What does it mean to understand an Artificial 
Chemistry 

In this context understanding an Artificial Chemistry means 
having a list of all the possible organisations; for each 
organisation know what are the organisations directly above 
and below it. With the organisations A being directly above 
(directly below) the organisation B we mean that A contains B 
(B contains A), A > B, (A < B) and there is no other 
organisation C that contain B and is contained by A (that 
contain A and is contained by B), t C such that A > C > B 
(3 C such that A < C <B). Thus being able to predict, given a 
starting condition, where the system will likely evolve, and if 
we mix two different systems what the result of it will be. I 
am speaking here of broad qualitative prediction, not precise 
quantitative ones. Knowing what molecules will be present, 
while ignoring the relative quantities, is a satisfactory result. 
Suppose you have two test tubes; each with a different 
experiment of the same Artificial Chemistry (AC); each 
having a small out- flux, thus that we can be sure that the set of 
organisations of this AC is a lattice. 

If we consider the molecules inside, eventually they will 
express an organisation, as only the molecules which can be 
generated will be present and all the others will be lost 
through the out- flux. What will happen if we join those two 
test tubes? Because the organisations in a Flow System form a 
lattice, we can immediately say that such action will generate 
the organisation union of the two organisations. And this exist 
and is unique because in a lattice the union of two elements is 
always present and unique. Of course if the organisations 
present in the two test tubes are one inside the other, then the 
union is trivially the biggest one. More interestingly we can 
ask: suppose we have two test tubes, where two organisations 
are expressed, A and B; suppose we want to add some 
molecules to both A and B without changing the organisation 
inside; what can we add? And the answer is: we can add 
anything from the organisation C, where C is the organisation 
intersection between A and B. Again we know that C uniquely 
exists because the set of organisations form a lattice. 

From this appears obvious that we do not only need to know 
the set of organisations, but also know the content of the two 
tables that given any two organisations A and B would tell us 
their union (A u B) and their intersection (A fl B). 
Calculating those tables is also something that becomes more 
efficient by the fact that those organisations form a lattice and 
thus we can use theorems from lattice theory to calculate 
some of the results. 

Thus understanding the set of organisations gives us some 
clear, practical abilities to understand what happens in an 
Artificial Chemistry. And when this is a lattice, it all becomes 
easier. 


Basic Known Definitions from Previous Work 

In a reaction system a closed set C is a set of molecules such 
that given any two molecules their reaction is still contained 
in C. A semi-self-maintaining set S is a set such that given any 
molecule m that is consumed in S, there exist a reaction inside 
S such that m is produced. Any set that is both semi- self- 
maintaining and closed is a semi-organisation. A self- 
maintaining set S is a semi-self-maintaining set such that there 
exist a reaction speed for all reactions among the molecules in 
S, with each reaction speed higher than zero, and such that 
each molecule has a production rate higher or equal to zero. In 
laymen’s terms, a semi-self-maintaining set is a set where all 
molecules can be produced, and a self-maintaining one is one 
where this is globally possible. In Catalytic Flow systems the 
two coincide as every semi-self-maintaining set is self- 
maintaining [Speroni di Fenizio, 2007]. 

Given any set F, we can generate its closure as the smallest 
closed set containing F. This always exists (albeit it can be 
infinite in size, if the AC contains an infinite diversity of 
molecules) and it is unique; we will indicate this as Gc(F). 
Given two closed sets, we can define the closed union (Lie) as 
the closed set generate by the union of the two sets. Thus 
VA, B, closed sets; A Uc B = Gc ( AuB ). Similarly we can 
define, A ric B = Gc ( AflB ). And then if C is the set of 
Closed Sets, <C, Uc, nc> will be a Lattice. 

Given any set F we can generate its semi-self-maintenance 
subset Gssm(F) as the biggest semi-self-maintaining subset 
contained in F. Again this exists and is unique. In a Flow 
System (but not in always in a reaction system), if we take a 
closed set C and we apply the operator G s sm(C) the result is 
still closed. So given any set F we can associate a semi- 
organisation to it as Gso (F) = G s sm (Gc (F) ). This can be 
expanded by defining the operator Generate Self Maintaining 
set: Gsm (T) as the operator that returns the biggest Self 
Maintaining Set contained in T. 

Applying the equivalent definition of union and intersection 
among semi-self-maintaining sets, self maintaining sets, semi- 
organisations, and organisations, we obtain that in Flow 
Systems the set of semi-self maintaining sets, self maintaining 
sets, semi-organisations and organisations are all lattices with 
their respective union and intersection. Thus if O is the set of 
organisations in a Flow System <0, Uo, no> is a lattice. But 
not necessarily in a reaction system. We shall now explore the 
consequences of this. 

Note: In the rest of the paper we shall use U to mean Uo and n 
to mean no. 

Useful Theorems 

There are several theorems from Lattice theory which can 
help in mapping the lattice of organisations, and thus 
understanding better an Artificial Chemistry. Generally 
speaking if we have two organisations A, B then 
A Uo B = Gsm (G s sm (Gc (A u B))). Those calculations can be 
long, so if we can shortcut the calculations just by working on 
the knowledge we already have this speeds up sensibly the 
work. In passing we note that in a Flow System for all sets A, 
although Gsm (G s sm (A)) = Gsm (A), it is usually faster to 
calculate it as Gsm (G s sm (A) ) as |G s sm (A)| < |A|, and G s sm 
being an algebraic operator is usually faster to calculate than 
Gsm. 
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Theorem 1: If A, B and C are elements in a Lattice 
<L, u, fl>, then we know that (AuB)uC=Au(BuC). 
Now suppose that we have two organisations, S, C, and we 
are interested in calculating T = S U C. If we can express S as 
S = A U B then T = S u C = (A u B) u C =A U (B u C). And if 
we know the value of B u C (for example, B u C = R) then 
T = Sl_lC=AuR. Similarly if we need to calculate A U R. 
Since R = B u C then S U C = A u R. So calculating the union 
of one of those relations will solve also the other. Same 
reasoning can be applied for the intersection. 

Theorem 2: Suppose we have three organisations, A, B and C 
with A contained into B and B contained into C 
(thus A < B < C ). And let R be a fourth organisation. If we 
want to calculate B u R; and we know that A u R = C U R 
then B u R = A u R. In other words if we have two 
organisations, A and B and, when interacting with an external 
organisation R both will give a particular result S (that is 
S=AuR=Cu R), then every other organisation in between 
A and C if united with R will be equal to S. 

Theorem 3: Suppose we have two organisations, A, S with 
A < S then A u S = S then we can consider that given any 
other organisations B, such that A u B = S, for every 
organisation C such that A < C < S then C U B = S. 
Symmetrically for every D such that B<D<S, AuD = S. 
But since C U B = C U S, and B < D < S then C U D = S. 

So once we calculate a single union we can fill in several 
entries of the Union Table. The same symmetric reasoning, 
with exactly the same dual theorem, can be applied for the 
intersection. We will now use those theorems to find the 
lattice of all organisations. 



Figure 1 : Theorem 3. If A u B = S, any organisation C between A 
and S united with any organisation D between B and S will 
always produce S. We do not need to calculate C u D. 

Finding the Lattice of Organisations 

Let M be a set of Molecules, with a reaction * such that 
V a, b e M: a*b e M u 0. Let <M, *> be an Artificial 
Chemistry. Let <0, U, n> be the lattice of Organisations over 

<M, *>. 

We need to find all the organisations in O. Let us start by 
assuming that we have two basic organisations, the empty set 


0, and M: 0, M e O. Those will be the top and the bottom 
organisations in the lattice. Every lattice with a finite number 
of elements has always a top element (the union of all the 
elements, also called the 1) and a bottom element (the 
intersection of all the elements, also called the 0). So we start 
by taking the bottom element as the organisation generated by 
the empty set, and the top element as the organisation 
generated by the set of all molecules. 

One obvious solution to find all organisations is to check 
every single subset of M, which means checking 2l M l subsets. 
If M is big this could be impractical or simply impossible. 
Let’s look at ways in which we can exclude some sets without 
testing them. In fact without even listing them. 

To reach O we are going to build a chain of sub-lattices of 
organisations, No< Ni < ... < N m = O, with No the sub-lattice 
generated by the empty set and by the set of all molecules: 
No=<{Go(0),Go(M)},l_l,n>. Note that given a set of 
organisations P, it is trivial to build a sub-lattice out of it just 
by taking the closure respect to U and n. 

Thus once we have the sub-lattice Ni, and we find another 
organisation H, we can calculate Ni+i as Gcun (Ni u H). Where 
with Genu (P) we indicate the set of all organisations that can 
be generated by recursively applying the organisation union, 
U, and the organisation intersection, n, between organisations 
in P and the organisations generated in this process. 

When we are doing this we also store two tables, the Table of 
Unions of Ni: Tu, and the Table of Intersections of Ni: Trii. In 
general for every A, B in Ni, Tu will store A u B and Trii will 
store A n B. And being Ni a sub-lattice, we know that both 
A U B, A n B e Ni. Thus we know that if the tables Tu Trii 
are complete with every union and interaction calculated, and 
the result is an organisation known we do not have to proceed 
further, and we have found a sub-lattice. It is important that 
this process of calculating all the organisation union and 
intersection is made as efficient as possible. In this we are 
helped by the fact that O is a lattice, and thus we can apply the 
theorems listed above. 

Adding one molecule at a time 

Let us start by assuming we have a sub-lattice of organisations 
Ni, then V B e Ni, we need to test all the molecules that are 
not in B, so V e e M \ B, we need to study Be 1 . Calculating 
Be leads to 3 possible outcomes: 

1) Be = B; 

2) Be = C with e £ C and B < C; 

3) Be = C with e e C and B < C. 

In the first case we will say that e, in the context of B, goes 
down (case 1); goes by the side (case 2); or goes up (case 3). 

So we go through all the molecules and we store for each 
molecule e, if in the context of B, e goes upward, downward, 
or sideward. We also store the generated organisation Be. 

For each new organisation H that we find, we expand Ni into 
Ni+i by adding the organisation to the list of known 
organisations, and calculating the union and intersection 
closure. Of course, if B u {e} = C, with C already a known 
organisation, we don’t need to test Be at all, and we know we 
are in case 3. 


! Note: In this paper we will indicate briefly Go({e}uB) as Be , for every molecule e, and similarly if we need to test a set adding 
two molecules, e, f, we will indicate Go({e}u{f}uB) as Bef. 
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egoes 

UdSUS 

Upward 

Sideward 

Downward 


Upward 

1 

2 

3 

f goes 

Sideward 

2 

4 

5 


Downward 

3 

5 

6 


Table 2: Will adding two molecules at the same time to an 
organisation produce novelty? Depends on what each molecule 
does by itself. Six cases are possible. 

Once we have finished exploring what happens by adding one 
molecule to a specific organisation, we continue with the next 
organisation, still maintaining the memory of all the 
molecules that added to B go up, on the side, or down. 

Also note that if Be goes sidewards generating C, then Ce will 
go downward, so we do not need to test it. 

Once we have finished exploring for each known 
organisations (which included the new ones we might have 
found in the meantime), what happens when we add one 
molecule, we need to consider what happens when we add 
two molecules. This is where some shortcuts will be possible. 

Adding more than one molecule at a time 

Let us start by saying that if we have two sets of molecules x, 
y, and two organisations B and C, with B < C, we do not need 
to test Bx if we can prove that Bx = Cy. Because we will 
already consider the organisation generated by Bx, when we 
consider the organisation generated by Cy. Let us suppose we 
take an organisation B, and two molecules e,f in M\B. Do we 
need to test Be/? We need now to look at the combinations 
depending if e or f of upward, downward or sideward: here we 
find a symmetric matrix with 6 different cases (see table 2): 

If e goes up, than Be = C thus for every f, Bef= Cf. So any 
organisation that would be found through Bef will be found 
through Cf. So if either e or / goes upward, we do not need to 
test Bef. This clarifies cases 1, 2 and 3. We will immediately 
state that we are going to test Bef in case that both e 9 f go 
downward. And this clarifies case 6. 




egoes 

cases 

Upward 

Sideward 

Downward 


Upward 

/ 

/ 

/ 

fgoes 

Sideward 

/ 

/ 

/ 


Downward 

/ 

/ 

to test 


Table 3: If we consider two molecules at the same time and add them 
to an organisation, this can produce novelty that would not be found 
through other ways only in one case. 


We need now to explore case 4 and 5. Let us suppose that e 
goes sideward, while / goes downward. So we are in case 5; 
do we need to test Bef! Since Be goes sideward, there exist an 
organisation C such that Be = C with e <£ C and B < C. So Bef 
will be equivalent to test Cef. And since C > B than we will 
simply test this as part of testing C. 

Finally let us consider the case where both e and / go 
sideward. In this case Be = C; B f= D. Thus there exist an 
organisation H such that C U D = H. Now Bef= Bef but B < 
H, so we do not need to test it as part of B. And the result is 
that we only need to test sets of molecules such that all the 
molecules in this set go downward (table 3). 

To summarise: So far the algorithm proceeds as follows: 

Let Lo be the starting sub lattice of organisations; 
let O be the set of organisations known; 
let Up, Down, Side be empty dictionaries; 
for each organisation B in O: 

for each m not in B u Down[B] u Up[B] u Side[B]: 
calculate Bm; 
if Bm - B: 

Down[B].add(m); continue; 
if Bm not in O: 

calculate Li+i from Li, B m , using the theorems above; 
expand O with Li+i \ Li; 
if m not in Bm: 

for each organisation in Li+i, C between B and Bm: 

Up[C].add (m) 

Down[Bm] .add(m) 

Side[B].add(m) 
else: Up[B].add(m) 

At this point a sub lattice L n will be discovered with a general 
structure with all the organisations that can be reached by 
adding one molecule at a time, and applying the union and 
intersection operations. This is not the complete lattice yet. 
For each organisation O we need to add the organisations 
generated by adding to O to every possible set S made up with 
molecules from Down[0]. In this case we can distinguish in 
four possible results (one more than before): 

1) downward case: OS = B; 

2) upward case: S c= OS; 

3) sideward case: S c t OS, S fl OS= 0; 

4) diagonal case: S c t OS, S fl OS f 0. 

The fourth case, the diagonal case, is the new one and happens 
when S is partially contained in OS. Again, as we build the 
sets S from the smallest to the biggest we do not need to check 
the organisation generated by any set that has a subset T such 
that O < OT 7 . The proof follows the exact same structure as the 
proof above. 

So given any organisation discovered we need to test it by 
trying to expand it with the molecules not in it, one by one. 
And with every subset of the “downward” molecules. While 
we do not need to test a set of “downward” molecules if it 
contains any subset which is upward, sideward, or diagonal. 
So the obvious thing to do, is to start with the smaller 
organisations, with the smaller subsets, and slowly build our 
way up. 
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The “No Organisation Left Behind” theorem. 

We need now to prove that once the algorithm is followed, 
every organisation in the lattice of organisations will be found. 
This can easily be shown. 

Suppose by contradiction that C is an organisation in the 
Lattice that has not been found with the algorithm. Suppose 
that B is the maximal organisation contained in C found by 
the algorithm. Such organisation is unique because if there 
were multiple maximal organisations, the union of them 
would also be contained in C and would be known because (as 
part of the algorithm) we are studying the union of all the 
known organisations. Similarly we assume that C is the 
minimal organisation unknown above B. So B < C, A 
maximal organisation known under C, C minimal organisation 
unknown above B. Now we need to show that following the 
algorithm we would discover C, against the hypothesis. 

Let S be the set of molecules in C, but not in B; S = CYB. Thus 
obviously B S=C. 

If we consider any subset T of S, B < B7< C. Since B is self- 
maintaining and C is closed, B < Go (B7) < C. 

Now, as part of the algorithm we explore one by one the 
subsets of S starting with the smaller one. For each subset T: 
either T goes upward letting C be discovered; 
or T goes sidewards or diagonal. But in this case there would 
exist an organisation D = B7 7 , with B < D < C. Now if D is 
known, it would be against the hypothesis that B is Maximal, 
and if it is unknown, it would be against the hypothesis that C 
is minimal. So there cannot be a D such that D = BT. 

Thus for all T, T must go downward, eventually letting us test 
S and discovering C. Against the hypothesis. So this algorithm 
explores the full lattice of organisations. 

A preliminary version of the code is available at ( https:// 
github.com/pietrosperoni/LatticeOfChemicalOrganisations ) 

Testing the Algorithm on the NTop 

To test out the system it was used the NTop Artificial 
Chemistry (Banzhaf, 1993, 1994). This artificial Chemistry 
uses boolean vectors of size 4 as molecules, which are then 
folded into 2x2 matrixes, to react. This results are 16 reacting 
molecules. One of those acts as an algebraic zero (0 * a = a 
*0 = 0, for every a) and it is usually eliminated. With the 1 5 
remaining molecules it is possible to obtain 54 organisations 
out of a space of 32.768 possible subsets. The Brute Force 
algorithm tests all those subsets. Instead the algorithm 



Expansions Steps 

Figure 2: NTop Original: Number of organisations in each 
subsequent sub-lattice; the complete lattice, 54 organisations, was 
found in 10 subsequent expansions. 


developed above was applied. The first step is to take two 
trivial organisations and the top, ol, and the bottom, o2, were 
taken. Then the bottom one was expanded, by adding one by 
one the 15 molecules. The first molecules led to o3. But the 3 
organisations (ol, o2, and o3) formed a sub-lattice so it was 
not possible to expand this further. Second, and third 
molecules also generated o3. The fourth molecule, added to 
o2, generated o4. But now it was possible to find o5 as 
o5 = o3 U o4. Again ol-o5 formed a sub-lattice. The next 
molecule generated 06 and permitted to find o7, 08 and o9. 
olO lead to oll-ol4; ol5 all the way to o23. So each 
organisation found would usually bring others with it, easily 
calculated. Once the ol-o23 sub-lattice of organisations was 
found, all the organisations, that could be found by adding a 
single molecule to o2 had been discovered. Also each 
molecule tested was divided into downward, upward and 
sideward, thus simplifying the tests to do later on. Then the 
algorithm started expanding on those organisations. 
Expanding o3 did not discover any new organisation. As did 
o4, o5, ..., o9. expanding olO lead to o24 (and nothing else). 
Expanding ol5 lead to o27, then to o32 and finally to o42. 
And then nothing else. At this point a sub-lattice was found 
where adding a single molecule to each of the known 42 
existing organisation would always lead back to a known 
organisation. ol-o42 was not just any sub-lattice, but a sub 
lattice that could not be pierced by adding a single molecule at 
a time. Then the algorithm started adding 2 molecules at a 
time. Expanding 06 it was possible to find o43 which then 
interacting with the other organisations generated o44 to o54. 

It was important to follow the algorithm, not just to 
understand it better, but because it showed a number of 
informations about the lattice. First and foremost the fact that 
the lattice has indeed a number of sub-lattices. Each new 
organisation found permit us to expand the space of the 
known organisations to the next sub-lattice in a chain that 
leads to the complete lattice. Although only 10 basic 
organisations calculated were necessary to generate the whole 
lattice, nothing tells us how to find those generators. Indeed 
finding a minimum number of generators, or just even any set 
of generators of organisations, is an open problem. 

It was also interesting to count how many relations among 
organisations needed to be calculated, and how many could be 
derived from the theorems. The results (figure 2) suggests 
that as the number of organisations grows the number of 
organisations that needs to be calculated drops following a 



Number of Organisations in the Sublattice 

Figure 3: NTop Original: Percentage of Union or Intersection 
calculated by hand as opposed to extrapolated with the 
theorems. 
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power law (making a straight line on a log-log plot). While the 
remaining relations can all be derived theoretically. 

Testing the Algorithm on the Expanded NTop 

To try the algorithm on a more challenging artificial 
chemistry, it was applied to an expansion of the NTop. This 
time molecules of size 9 were used, which then were folded as 
3x3 molecules. This gave 512 molecules. The folding can be 
done in 9! ways, and this both for the molecule on the right 
side and on the left side, thus producing 9! * 9! possible 
Artificial Chemistries. Then the resulting matrix will contain 
numbers between 0 and 3, and this will be mapped onto the 
set {0, 1}. This mapping can be done in 2 4 possible ways. The 
resulting boolean 3x3 matrix must then be unfolded, and this 
also can be done in 9! ways. So in total there are 
2 4 * ( 9 !) 3 = 1.9 * to 17 possible Artificial Chemistries. Many of 
those chemistries produce only a trivial lattice of organisation. 
For example a lattice that would only contain few 
organisations, or where every set was an organisation. 

In our case, if we consider the molecule 
a = [ai, a 2 , a3, a*, as, a6, a7, as, a9], 
the molecules was folded as 

[ai, a*, a7] 

[a 2 , as, as] 

[a3, a6, ac>] 

when it would react on the left side, and as 
[ai, a 2 , a3] 

[a4, as, a6] 

[a7, as, a9] 

when it would react on the right side of the reaction. The 
result is then transformed according to the map: 
f(x) = {0^0; 1->1; 2->l; 3^0} 

and the resulting boolean matrix was unfolded so that from 
the matrix: 

[ai,i, ai, 2 , ai,3] 

[a 2 ,i, a 2 , 2 , a2,3] 

[a3,i, a3,2, a3,3] 

the vector [ai,i, ai,2, ai,3, a2,i, a2,2, a2,3, a3,i, a3,2, a3,3] was 
produced. As with the NTop, the algebraic zero, 
0 = [0,0, 0,0, 0,0, 0,0,0] was excluded. And in this case also the 
molecule 1 = [1,1, 1,1, 1,1, 1,1,1] was excluded. The result is an 
AC with 510 possible molecules, 2 510 possible sets of 
molecules; more than 10 153 sets to test. Obviously too many to 
directly test them all. 



Figure 4: Number of organisations in each subsequent sub lattice. 


Results 

The algorithm described in this paper was applied. For now it 
was not possible to find all organisations. 

As with the NTop the algorithm started with the lattice which 
just included the empty and the complete organisations. Then 
it expanded the set of organisations going through 29 
sub-lattices of respectively of 3, 5, 9, 17, 33, 84, 107, 133, 
173, 238, 365, 672, 1604, 1612, 1703, 1978, 2066, 3284, 
3522, 3557, 4711, 4713, 9377, 9641, 10090, 10196, and 
10288 organisations (figure 4). After which no new 
organisation was found expanding the empty organisation. So 
10288 organisations were found just by adding 29 times a 
single molecule to the empty organisation. This created also 
two symmetric tables with all the intersection and unions. As 
the algorithm went on those tables were completed more and 
more using only the theorems. Again as the number of known 
organisations grew the percentage of organisations that 
needed to be calculated by hand decreased following a power 
law (figure 5). As such the more the lattice is known, the more 
powerful those theorems are to find the remaining 
organisations. 

Of the 510 molecules 29 permit us to find all the organisations 
that could be generated by the empty set. Then those 
organisations started to be expanded themselves. 

After the 10288 organisations sub lattice was found the 
algorithm tested one by one each of those organisations, and 
for the first 83 organisations, adding a single molecule would 
keep generating well known organisations. Then on the 84th 
organisation a molecule was added that expanded the sub 
lattice, from 10288 to over 69000. And then at 69779 the 
system could not handle the data using more than 150 
gigabyte of RAM and crashed. It should be noted that in a 
space of 2 510 molecules it was realistically impossible to map 
the whole space of all the organisations. 



Number of Organisations in the Sublattice 
Figure 5: Percentage of Union or Intersection calculated by hand 
as opposed to extrapolated with the theorems. 


Testing the Algorithm against the Brute Force 

As a final test the Brute Force Algorithm was applied to this 
Artificial Chemistry. On a home laptop it only found 263 
Organisations before crashing. And the average time to find 
each organisation was 42 seconds. While the home laptop 
could find 3000 organisations keeping an average of 0.2 
seconds per organisation. In figure 6 the two averages are 
compared for the first 263 organisations. It should 
nevertheless be noted that both averages were growing 
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100 



Figure 6: Average time needed to find an organisation, for the 
first 263 organisations as the number of organisations grows. 


although the difference kept increasing. Also it is important to 
remember that the Brute Force only returns a set of 
organisations. No informations about the relative relations 
between the organisations, is returned. What organisations are 
above or below which others; what is the union or 
intersections of two organisations, is an information which is 
equally missing. All information that the Lattice Algorithm 
can easily return as it needs them to compute the lattice. So 
not only is the Brute Force much slower and generally un- 
efficient algorithm. But it also is insufficient to really let us 
know an artificial chemistry. 

Consequences and Conclusions 

Reaction networks appear everywhere. And in their 
exploration the study of organisations, and their lattice is a 
necessary step to really understand their global behaviour as 
constructive dynamical system. The fact that organisations 
form a Lattice permit us to compute them faster. Although 
several results claim to be able to find all the organisations of 
a reaction network (Centler at al 2008, Centler at al 2010) 
they never used the algebraic properties of the Artificial 
Chemistry (namely that it is a lattice). 

Another important aspects that was uncovered in this work is 
the concept of sub-lattice, as a subset of organisations such 
that each union and intersection is an organisation inside the 
sub-lattice. From mathematics we know that if we consider 
the space of all sub-lattices of a lattice, they form a lattice, 
too: the lattice of sub-lattices of the lattice of organisations. 
Such lattice is not explored here, instead we merely extract a 
chain inside such lattice of sub-lattices and use this to build 
the lattice of organisations. Interestingly on the NTop system 
we could identify a sub lattice of organisations that was closed 
respect to the operation of adding a single molecule to any 
organisation. This shows that if we must find all the 
organisations, we cannot simply consider adding 1 molecule. 
But it also means that in some situations we are not interested 
in the complete lattice of organisations, but only in a sub- 
lattice since the the artificial chemistry will only explore that. 
For example in a Flow System both organisations and semi 
organisations form a lattice. But while each organisation is a 
semi-organisation the opposite is generally not true. Thus the 
lattice of organisations is a sub-lattice of the lattice of semi- 
organisation. And this fact could be used to map it. 

Similarly, Artificial Chemistries are not the only case of lattice 
present in the fields of Bioinformatics, Artificial Life and 


Systems Biology. Researchers looking at autocatalytic cycles 
and closed sets also are looking at sets of molecules that form 
lattices. Thus the same procedures that were exposed here, 
and the same theorems, can be applied over there, with 
comparable results. 

Every research clarifies some elements, while opening new 
questions. 

- In particular it is still unclear what is the most effective way 
to apply the lattice theorems to study the lattice of 
organisations. Yes, theorems can shortcut the calculations, and 
we could see that the algorithm was at least three orders of 
magnitude faster than the Brute Force algorithm (and the 
difference was increasing), but finding which theorems can be 
applied can be time consuming as well. So a smart strategy 
might need to be applied to chose when to try to apply the 
theorems, as a further improvement of the algorithm. 

- Also it is unclear why the number of times the theorems are 
not applicable follows so closely a power law. This might be 
related to the nature of the Lattice of Organisations as a graph. 
But the details are still missing. 

- The roles of sub-lattices, what is the sub-lattice of sub- 
lattices, and how the sub-lattices of the lattice or organisations 
can be used to study an ecology of different experiments on 
one artificial chemistry is also an open question. 

" And finally the artificial chemistry presented here is very 
vast and exploring it all is at the moment impossible. It 
could as such be used as a benchmark for future work. 
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Abstract 

Recently, the emergent dynamics in multiplex networks, 
composed of layers of multiple networks, has been discussed 
extensively in network sciences. However, little is still known 
about whether and how the evolution of strategy for selecting 
which layer to participate in can contribute to the emergence 
of cooperative behaviors in multiplex network of social in- 
teractions. For this purpose, we constructed a coevolutionary 
model of cooperation and layer selection strategies in which 
each individual selects one layer from multiple layers of so- 
cial networks and play Prisoner’s Dilemma with neighbors in 
the selected layer. We found that proportion of cooperative 
strategies increased with increasing the number of layers re- 
gardless of the degree of dilemma, and this increase occurred 
due to the cyclic coevolution processes of game strategies and 
layer selection strategies. 

Introduction 

The recent progress in network sciences revealed that struc- 
tures of interactions among individuals can affect the emer- 
gence and evolution of cooperative behaviors significantly 
(Nowak and May (1992), Ohtsuki et al. (2006)). This is be- 
cause local interactions allow cooperative clusters to grow 
in the population of defectors in general (Nowak and May 
(1992)). While most of previous studies assumed that all in- 
dividuals interact in a network of a single social relationship 
or context, there exist a bunch of networks of social interac- 
tions in a real world, and it is expected that they are affecting 
with each other directly or indirectly in various ways. 

Such a situation of interactions among networks is known 
as a kind of multiplex networks, multilayer networks, in- 
terdependent networks or networks of networks, which have 
been discussed extensively in network sciences (Kivela et al. 
(2014)), recently. A pioneering study showed that proper- 
ties of cascading failures on interdependent networks differ 
significantly from those of single-network systems, in that 
the existence of inter-connecting links between networks 
changes the threshold and the order of transition for cascad- 
ing failures (Buldyrev et al. (2010)). 

There are various situations in which cooperative behav- 
iors can evolve in multiplex networks of social interactions. 


Wang et al. discussed interactions between the evolution 
processes of cooperative behaviors in two interdependent 
networks (Wang et al. (2013)). In addition to the total pay- 
off obtained from the Prisoner’s Dilemma game (PDG) with 
its neighbors in a two-dimensional regular network, each in- 
dividual obtains the additional payoff, that is the payoff ob- 
tained by another individual at the corresponding position 
in the other network, reflecting indirect and interdependent 
effects of a network on the other. They showed that the inter- 
mediate degree of interdependence contributed to the evolu- 
tion of cooperation. They also showed that the degree of in- 
terdependence can self-organize to the optimal value (Wang 
et al. (2014)) through the individual-level adaptation of it. 

In this study, we focus on the fact that an individual can 
belong to multiple kinds of social networks, which is a ubiq- 
uitous situation in a real life situation. We can expect that the 
behavior of an individual in one network can affect its future 
behavior in another network. Gomez-Gardenes et al. as- 
sumed that each individual belongs to multiple random net- 
works and has a strategy of PDG (cooperate or defect) for 
each network that is called a layer. The population evolves 
according to the fitness determined by the accumulated pay- 
off of the games with neighbors in all the layers (Gomez- 
Gardenes et al. (2012)). They found that the evolution of 
cooperation was facilitated by the multiplex structure only 
when the temptation to defect was large. However, it seems 
not natural to assume that all individuals always participate 
in games in all the networks, because there exist physical, 
social and temporal constraints in a real life situation. In- 
stead, it is more natural to assume that each individual ac- 
tively select which network to participate in depending on 
the state of interactions, and such a layer selection strategy 
can coevolve with game strategies. 

Our purpose is to clarify whether and how the evolution 
of layer selection strategy can contribute to the emergence 
of cooperation in a multiplex network of social interactions. 
We assume multiple layers composed of random networks. 
Each individual belongs to all the layers but selects one layer 
and play games with neighbors in the selected layer. Both 
the layer selection strategy and the strategy for PDG for each 
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layer coevolve according to the fitness based on the payoff 
from the games. We show that the larger the number of lay- 
ers, the larger the proportion of cooperators increases, im- 
plying that multiplex networks can contribute to the evolu- 
tion of cooperative behaviors. We also show it was caused 
by the dynamic coevolution process of strategies through 
which a burst of the proportion of individuals occurred in 
different layers repeatedly. 

Model 

Multiplex Network 

Fig. 1 shows a schematic image of the model and Algorithm 
1 also shows a pseudo-code of our model. There are M lay- 
ers that abstract different channels or contexts of social inter- 
actions among individuals. For example, each layer corre- 
sponds to a social relationship in a real group or a friendship 
in a social networking service (SNS) in the Internet. Each 
layer is composed of a network of interactions among indi- 
viduals in the corresponding relationship. An individual i is 
represented as a node n\ (i = 0, 1, ..., N - 1) in the layer l 
(l = 0, 1, ..., M - 1) , and thus it is represented as a set of 
nodes {«?,*•■ , The existence of a link between the 

individual i and j in the layer l means that i and j are neigh- 
boring individuals who can interact with each other in the 
layer /. In this study, the topology of each layer is defined 
as an Erdos-Renyi (ER) random graph with the average de- 
gree k. It is known that cooperative behavior is not easy to 
evolve in ER random graphs. We adopt this structure in or- 
der to see if increasing the number of layers can contribute 
to evolution of cooperation in spite of such a hard situation. 
Each time step is composed of two phases: playing games 
and updating strategies, as explained below. Hereafter, we 
describe that an individual i is in the layer / if it selects the 
layer l (sl t = /), in that it participates in interactions in the 
social network represented by the layer /. 

Playing games 

We assume that each individual can participate in interac- 
tions in only one layer at every time step, reflecting the phys- 
ical, temporal and cognitive constraints. Thus, each individ- 
ual i has a layer selection strategy sl t e {0, 1, • • • , M - 1}. 
It determines the layer in which the individual i plays PDG 
with its neighbors. Hereafter, we describe that an individual 
i is in the layer / if it selects the layer / (sli = /), in that it par- 
ticipates in interactions in the social network represented by 
the layer /. Each individual i also has a strategy for PDG sp\ 
(cooperate (C) or defect (D)) for each layer /. It plays a PDG 
using the strategy spf 1 with each neighboring individual j, 
in its selected layer sl t , who is in the same layer (slj = sl t ) 

si ■ 

and plays sp. J . The payoff matrix of the PDG is defined in 
Table 1. In addition, if there is a neighbor (j), in its selected 
layer sli, who is in a different layer (slj ± sli), the individual 
i gets an additional payoff d regardless of the game strategy 



Figure 1 : A schematic image of our model. 

Table 1 : A payoff matrix of PDG. b represents the tempta- 
tion to defect. 


SPj 

spi 

cooperate 

(C) 

defect 

(D) 

cooperate(C) 

1 

0 

defect(D) 

b 

0 


of that neighbor j. d represents the payoff that can be earned 
by the individual alone instead of playing a game. We de- 
fined the parameter d in order to assume that not playing 
game is better than mutual defection but worse than mutual 
cooperation. This condition is satisfied if 0 < d < 1. The 
total payoff P t is regarded as the fitness of the individual i. 
For example, in Fig. 1, the individual i chooses the layer 2 
and there are 2 neighbors in its selected layer. It obtains the 
payoff 1 by cooperating with a cooperator in the same layer, 
and earns a payoff d alone. As a result, it obtains the fitness 
1 + d. 

Updating strategies 

Each individual i updates its PDG strategy in the selected 
layer spf 1 and its layer selection strategy sl t according to the 
fitness after playing games. We assume that individuals can 
obtain the information about the fitness and PDG strategies 
of neighboring individuals in the selected layer before up- 
dating strategies. The value of PDG strategy sp\ in the next 
time step nsp\ is determined by the following procedure. 

i One individual j is randomly selected from its neighboring 
individuals in the layer sl t (neighbor f) regardless of slj. 

ii If the fitness of the individual j (Pj) is higher than its 
own fitness Pi, nspf 1 will be spf 1 (nspf 1 spf 1 ) with 
the following probability used in (Gomez-Gardenes et al. 
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( 2012 )): 



Pj-Pj 

b maxdneighbob f l |, | neighbor j J |) 

0 


if Pj>Pi 

otherwise. 


( 1 ) 


This equation means that each individual imitates the 
strategy of j with a positive probability if the fitness of 
the neighbor j is higher than its own fitness. The actual 
value of imitation probability depends on the difference 
between these fitness: the individual i always imitate the 
strategy of j when its fitness is the minimum and the fit- 
ness of j is the maximum. This imitation probability lin- 
early decreases as the difference between these fitness val- 
ues decreases. Otherwise, if the fitness of the individuals 
i is smaller than that of the neighbor j, it does not change 
the strategy ( nspf spf). This means that it can im- 

itate a PDG strategy of a better neighbor in its selected 
layer. 

iii nsp\ is replaced with C or D randomly with a mutation 
probability p. 


The layer selection strategy sl t in the next time step nsl t is 
determined by the following procedures. 


i One individual j is randomly selected from its neighboring 
individuals in its selected layer slj (j neighborf ' ) regardless 
of slj. 

ii If the fitness of the individual j ( Pj ) is higher than its own 
fitness Pi, nsli will be slj ( sli <— slj). Otherwise, it does 
not change the strategy {nsli sli). This means that it 
can imitate a layer selection strategy of a better neighbor 
in its selected layer, which allows an individual to move 
to a different layer. 

iii nsli is replaced with a random value from {0, 1, ..., M - 1} 
with the mutation probability p. 


Finally, all the strategies are updated simultaneously 
{spf <— nspf and sl t <— nsl t , for all i). 

In some situations, it might be plausible to assume that 
changing a group or network to which an individual belongs 
(i.e., its layer selection strategy) is easier than changing the 
strategy related to its personality (i.e., its game strategy). 
The processes described above reflects such a situation in 
which changes in the layer selection strategies can happen 
more frequently than changes in the game strategies. 


Algorithm 1 A pseudo-code of our model, payoff {a, b) 
represents the payoff value obtained by an individual who 
plays a strategy a with an opponent playing a strategy b. 
neighbor \ represents the set of the neighboring individuals 
of the individual i in the layer j. rnd{s) represents a function 
that returns a randomly selected element from the set s. rnd- 
dist() also represents a function that returns a random value 
from the uniform distribution [0, 1]. 

(initialize strategies) 
for i = 0 — > N - 1 do 
for j = 0 —> M - 1 do 
spj <— rnd{{C,D}) 

end for 

sli rnd{{ 0, 1...M - 1}) 

end for 

for t = 0 — > G - 1 do 
for / = 0 —> N - 1 do 
(playing games) 

Pi <r- 0 

for each neighbor f l do 
if sli ~~ slj then 

Pi <- Pi + payoff (spf, sp sl f) 

else 

P i Pi + d 

end if 
end for 
end for 

(updating strategies) 
for i = 0 —> N - 1 do 

(updating a PDG strategy) 
j <— rnd(neighborf l ) 

if Pj < Pj then 

if rnddist() < | — I then 

b xmx(\neighbor i 1 \,\neighbor. J ) 
sli sl i 

nsp t spd 

else 

nspf 1 spf 1 

end if 
end if 

(updating a layer selection strategy) 
j <— rnd(neighborf l ) 

if Pj < Pj then 

nsli slj 

else 

nslj slj 

end if 
end for 
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Algorithm 1 continued 
(mutation) 

for i = 0 -> N - 1 do 
if rnddist() < p then 
nspf rnd({C,D}) 

end if 

if rnddist() < p then 

nsli <— rnd({ 0, 1...M - 1}) 

end if 
end for 

for / = 0 — > N - 1 do 

si; Si; 

sp t 

5/j nslf 

end for 
end for 


Experiments and Discussion 

We conduced experiments on the constructed model for the 
purpose of revealing the co-evolution dynamics between the 
layer selection strategy and the cooperative behavior in mul- 
tiplex networks. We used the following values as the exper- 
imental parameters: N = 100, M = (1, 3, 19}, k = 10.0, 
b = {1.1, ..., 2.1}, G = 10000, p = 0.02 and d = 0.4. sp\ and 
sli were initialized with random values from their domains 
in the initial population. We used d = 0.4, which is an in- 
termediate value in its domain (0 < d < 1), in order to see 
the basic effect of this parameter on the evolution process. 
The experiment results are the average of 5 trials for each 
combination of the parameter settings of M and b. 

We aim to understand how the proportion of cooperative 
behaviors can be changed by the increase in the number of 
layers M. First, we define the selected strategy of an indi- 
vidual i as the one used by it in its selected layer (i.e., spf*), 
and focus on quantitative effects of M on the proportion of 
cooperation among the selected strategies of all the individ- 
uals R c . We plot the average of R c over all generations with 
different combinations of M and b, as a heat chart, in Fig. 
2. The horizontal axis shows the number of layers M and 
the vertical axis shows the temptation to defect b. We see 
that R c increased with increasing M and decreasing b. This 
means that the multiplex network facilitated the evolution of 
cooperation in any conditions of the Prisoner’s Dilemma. 

More specifically, R c greatly decreased with increasing b 
when M was small. However, when M was large enough, 
R c kept relatively large (or only slightly decreased) with in- 
creasing b. Thus, we can say that the negative effect of b 
on cooperative strategies could be reduced significantly by 
increasing the number of layers M. 

Next, we plot the entropy of the probability distribution 
of sli, as a measure for the degree of dispersion of individ- 
uals over the networks in Fig. 3. We see that the entropy 
increased drastically with increasing M. This means that 



Figure 2: The heat chart of proportion of cooperative behav- 
iors among the selected strategies spf (R c ). 
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Figure 3: The entropy of the probability distribution of layer 
selection strategies sl t . 


the wider distribution of individuals over more layers might 
contribute to the evolution of cooperation. We also see that 
the entropy slightly decreased with decreasing b, which im- 
plies that higher but not too high values of the entropy con- 
tributed to the evolution of cooperation. 

Then, we focus on the transitions of the proportion of in- 
dividuals in each layer and the proportion of cooperation in 
the selected strategies among them. We plot the transition 
of these indices from 2000th to 3000th step in typical trials 
when b = 1.7 and M - 1 (Fig. 4), 3 (Fig. 5) and 9 (Fig. 
6). We focus on this period in order to observe the typical 
transitions after the transient process from the initial popula- 
tion. There are M panels, each corresponding to a layer. The 
horizontal axis represents step, the blue line represents the 
proportion of cooperation among selected strategies (spf) 
of individuals in the corresponding layer. The red line rep- 
resents the proportion of individuals that selected the corre- 
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Figure 4: The transition of the proportion of cooperative be- 
haviors among the selected strategies sp f ( R c ) when M = 1. 


sponding layer. In addition, there is an additional panel in 
the bottom, which shows the average proportion of coopera- 
tion in the selected strategies. 

When M - 1 (Fig. 4), all individual exist in a single 
layer (PI =1). The proportion of cooperators slightly fluc- 
tuated at small values around 0.15. This can be said to be 
the baseline behavior of a standard model for the evolution 
of cooperation in a single and random network. 

On the other hand, when M = 3 (Fig. 5), the average 
proportion of cooperators was higher than that when M = 1 , 
which fluctuated at around 0.25. We also see that the pro- 
portion of individuals in each layer largely fluctuated and 
often reached very high values. This means that the individ- 
uals were distributed all over the layers, but they often got 
together in a layer. 

Furthermore, when M — 9 (Fig. 6), the average propor- 
tion of cooperators became around 0.3, which was higher 
than that when M - 3. The occurrence of a burst-like rise 
and fall of the number of individuals in a layer was more 
pronounced and it often reached its peak around 0.8, mean- 
ing that most of individuals have selected the same layer. 
On the other hand, the proportion of individuals in the other 
layers tended to be much smaller than 0.2. We also see the 
gradual increase and the rapid decrease in the proportion of 
cooperators before and after the burst of the proportion of 
individuals, respectively. 

The reason for this evolutionary dynamics that facilitated 
the cooperation can be summarized as follows. In this 
model, there are no games between individuals in different 
layers. Thus, the smaller the proportion of individuals in a 
layer is the higher the locality of interactions is, because it 
decreases the number of links used for playing games in ef- 
fect. It has been pointed out that the higher locality for the 
smaller number of links can facilitate the evolution of coop- 
eration (Ohtsuki et al. (2006)). Thus, cooperators can invade 
into a layer with the smaller number of individuals gradually. 
Such cooperative relationships in the layer make individuals 
in other less-cooperative layers (after a burst of the number 
of individuals) select the focal layer, which brings about a 
rapid increase in the proportion of individuals in the layer. 
However, this allows defectors to invade into the focal layer, 
and thus the proportion of cooperators decreases rapidly. In 
such a population of defectors, individuals select other co- 
operative layers because it is better not to play game with 
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Figure 5: The transition of the proportion of cooperative be- 
haviors (PC) and the proportion of individuals (PI) in each 
layer and proportion of cooperative behaviors among the se- 
lected strategies spf 1 (R c ) when M = 3. 


neighbors than to play games with many defectors. This fur- 
ther causes another burst of the proportion of individuals in 
another cooperative layer. 

In Fig. 7 we plot the trajectory of these two indices in 
the 1st layer in Fig. 6 from 2000th to 4000th step. The 
horizontal axis represents the proportion of individuals in 
the layer and the vertical axis represents the proportion of 
cooperative strategies among the selected strategies in the 
layer. We see that the cyclic coevolution process of these 
indices occurred repeatedly, as explained above. 

In addition, we conduced further experiments with differ- 
ent values of the parameter d. The general trend of evolution 
process did not change but the burst of the number of indi- 
viduals occured more frequently with increasing d. This is 
expected to be due to the fact that individuals are easier to 
move to another layer by avoiding mutual defections as d 
increases. 

Overall, repeated occurrences of this dynamic coevolu- 
tion process of game strategies and layer selection strategies 
are expected to maintain the high proportion of cooperators 
in the whole population. 

Conclusion 

We constructed a coevolutionary model of cooperation and 
layer selection strategies in which each individual selects 
one layer from multiple layers of social networks and play 
Prisoner’s Dilemma with neighbors in the selected layer, for 
the purpose to clarify whether and how the evolution of layer 
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Figure 6: The transition of the proportion of cooperative be- 
haviors (PC) and the proportion of individuals (PI) in each 
layer and proportion of cooperative behaviors among the se- 
lected strategies sp f 1 ( R c ) when M - 9. 
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Figure 7: The trajectory of the proportion of cooperative be- 
haviors (PC) and the proportion of individuals (PI) in the 1st 
layer in Fig. 6. 


selection strategy can contribute to the emergence of co- 
operative behaviors in multiplex network of social interac- 
tions. From the results of experiments, we found that the 
proportion of cooperative strategies increased with increas- 
ing the number of layer regardless of the degree of dilemma, 
and this increase occurred due to the cyclic coevolution pro- 
cesses of game strategies and layer selection strategies. The 
emergence of such a cyclic process has been pointed out by 
the study of coevolution between cooperative behavior and 
network structures interaction in which the network rewiring 
strategies can coevolve with the game strategies (Suzuki 
et al. (2008)). Thus, this implies that such a dynamic process 
could be common phenomenon in a real world. It should be 
noticed that we further clarified that such a dynamic process 
can strongly facilitate the evolution of cooperation, in this 
paper. 

Future work includes verifying whether the similar pro- 
cess can occur when the topology of networks is changed 
(e.g., scale-free or small world). 
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Abstract 

Social insect colonies have evolved collective foraging strate- 
gies that consist of many autonomous individuals operating 
without centralized control. The ant colony optimization 
(ACO) family of algorithms mimics this behavior to approx- 
imate solutions to computationally difficult problems. ACO 
algorithms focus on pheromone recruitment, which is only 
one of several known biological foraging strategies. Here, 
we use a spatial agent-based model to simulate three forag- 
ing strategies: pheromone recruitment, nest recruitment, and 
random search. We compare their performance across two 
environmental dimensions: spatial distribution of food re- 
sources and resource volatility. We find that pheromone re- 
cruitment performs only marginally better than the simpler 
nest recruitment strategy in most environments. Further, both 
strategies become progressively less efficient as resource dis- 
persion and volatility increase. In the extreme, with highly 
dispersed or volatile resources, the simplest strategy of all, 
random search, outperforms the other two. Our results sug- 
gest that in many environments, pheromone-based strategies 
may not be required and that simpler methods like random 
search or nest recruitment may be sufficient, both for biolog- 
ical ants and computational methods. 

Introduction 

Social insects are notable for their ability to harness large 
populations of simple individuals without any apparent cen- 
tralized control to solve complex problems, such as find- 
ing food and building nests (Holldobler and Wilson, 1990). 
Computer scientists have long been interested in ant forag- 
ing behaviors, particularly as inspiration for ant colony opti- 
mization (ACO) search and optimization algorithms (Dorigo 
et al., 2006). These algorithms are based on one aspect of ant 
foraging called stigmergy (Theraulaz and Bonabeau, 1999). 
In this context, stigmergy refers to ants that alter their envi- 
ronment by depositing chemical markers called pheromones 
to indicate promising search directions. As they accumu- 
late, the chemical markers form a trail leading from the ants’ 
nest to a food source. ACO algorithms have been applied 
to many computational problems, including network routing 
(Di Caro and Dorigo, 1998), the Traveling Salesman Prob- 
lem (Dorigo and Gambardella, 1997), and task scheduling 
(Merkle et al., 2002). 

However, recent work has shown that chemical recruit- 
ment strategies in isolation may be suboptimal in the wrong 


environment. Evison et al. (2008) show that visual land- 
marks and pheromone contribute equally to an ant’s abil- 
ity to locate a previously encountered food source, and that 
the two may have a complementary function. Pheromone 
trails may also lead to suboptimal solutions, directing ants 
(or algorithms) to lower-quality resources before a richer 
location can be detected (Beckers et al., 1990; Robinson 
et al., 2008), although these traps may be avoided using 
repellent pheromone (Czaczkes, 2014). The drawbacks to 
chemical recruitment are not limited to ant foraging, nor to 
the problem of reinforcing the wrong path in a stable en- 
vironment. Previous work has shown that T cells that rely 
on chemical gradients to locate sources of infection can be- 
come stuck when the infection spreads faster than the sig- 
nal can diffuse (Levin et al., unpublished). The drawbacks 
of chemical recruitment strategies suggests that successful 
use of ACO requires an understanding of the appropriate do- 
mains where these algorithms are applied, and which other 
foraging strategies might be leveraged in different domains. 
There is relatively little work which investigates other ant 
foraging techniques or classifies which environments are 
most appropriate for which foraging strategies (Pratt, 2008; 
Schmolke, 2009; Pinter- Wollman et al., 2012). 

There are many different foraging strategies employed 
by different ant species (Lanan, 2014). The desert ant, 
Aphenogaster cockerelli , forages individually with site fi- 
delity (Sanders and Gordon, 2002). Site fidelity may 
be a more effective foraging strategy than pheromone re- 
cruitment in some contexts (Letendre and Moses, 2013). 
The acorn ant, Temnothorax albipennis , uses tandem run- 
ning where informed ants that have located a food source 
lead naive ants to the food, without using any detectable 
pheromone trail (Franks and Richardson, 2006). Ants such 
as Formica cinerea establish long-term trunk trails, where 
massive numbers of ants follow one another to stable sources 
of food (Marko and Czechowski, 2012). The predatory 
Pheidologeton diversus raid smaller ant species and termites 
when colonies are discovered (Moffett, 1988). 

In this paper, we explore the hypothesis that the best for- 
aging strategy is determined in large part by the environ- 
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ment in which the ants live. We focus on how food resources 
are distributed and their temporal variability, which we call 
volatility. This hypothesis is supported by the observation 
that animal species use different strategies in different envi- 
ronments (Kacelnik and Bateson, 1996). 

We investigate this hypothesis with an agent-based model 
of ant foraging. We model three different ant-based foraging 
strategies, which subsume most strategies observed in na- 
ture: solitary random walk, nest recruitment, and pheromone 
recruitment. We quantify the efficacy of each strategy across 
two environmental dimensions, the spatial layout of re- 
sources and the volatility of resources, and we evaluate the 
ability of each strategy to adapt to different environments. 

We find that both pheromone and nest recruitment per- 
form best in clustered stable environments, and their effi- 
ciency declines as food dispersion and volatility increase. 
To be effective, the recruitment strategies each require that 
the ants complete at least two round trips to a location be- 
fore the food disappears (volatility). Because random search 
has no memory, volatility does not strongly affect its perfor- 
mance, and it performs well in environments where food is 
highly dispersed. 

Recruitment strategies that have been optimized for one 
environment can be detrimental in other environments. For 
example, when we optimized the (nest and pheromone) 
recruitment strategies for stable environments, they per- 
formed poorly when volatility was increased, and in the 
extreme worse than random search. However, in environ- 
ments with upredictable volatility, nest and pheromone re- 
cruitment strategies outperform random search, suggesting 
that recruitment is a powerful mechanism even in highly 
randomized environments. Finally, in environments where 
resource locations are sufficiently predictable, pheromone- 
based strategies are efficient, similar to Flanagan et al. 
(2011). In most cases, however, nest recruitment performs 
similarly to pheromones and requires a simpler mechanism 
(local interaction). 

In addition to specific insights about ant foraging strate- 
gies, our results suggest that new approaches could be 
adapted into ACO algorithms. Since phereomone-based re- 
cruitment is nontrivial to implement in a fully distributed 
artificial system, nest recruitment could be an attractive al- 
ternative. Moreover, the modeling approach used here could 
be used to classify more generally which distributed search 
strategies perform best in which environments. 

Model Description 

We developed an agent-based model to study the effective- 
ness of various foraging strategies in different environments 
(Fig. 1), focusing on the spatial and temporal distribution 
of food resources on a flat surface. Our model extends 
the central-place foraging algorithm (CPFA) and swarm 
robotics platform studied in Hecker and Moses (2015), by 
including volatile resources and new foraging strategies. 
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Figure 1 : Model Conceptualization. The model is initial- 
ized on a square grid with the nest in the center. A) Food 
is randomly placed in patches a minimum distance from the 
nest. B) Food from a single patch moves at a constant rate 
to a new patch (volatility). C) Ants perform a random walk 
from the nest. An ant’s angular trajectory 0 is varied at each 
time step by choosing from a normal distribution: 7V(0, cr u ). 
D) An ant lays a pheromone trail (decays exponentially) to a 
specific location if it detects enough food in its vicinity. E) 
Ants returning from a successful foraging search recruit ants 
resting at the nest. 

The model consists of a two-dimensional grid with discrete 
food units (analogous to seeds) placed on the grid before 
the run begins. There is a single nest, where ants congre- 
gate, leave to search for food, return with food if success- 
ful, and possibly recruit other ants to follow them to a food 
source. Food sources can be arranged in different distribu- 
tions (e.g., grouped together in a small number of clumps 
or dispersed randomly across the environment). Volatility is 
modeled as movement — food moves at a rate parameterized 
by the model. In the experiments for this paper, we var- 
ied the number of clustered food piles and the rate at which 
piles move, while holding the total amount of food constant 
(Fig. 1 A and B). 

A recent paper by Lanan (2014) catalogs certain ant forag- 
ing strategies used by monodomous (single nest) ant species: 
random search, site fidelity, tandem running, pheromone re- 
cruitment, nest recruitment, and trunk trails. Two of these 
strategies, tandem running and trunk trails, closely resemble 
other strategies: nest recruitment is similar to tandem run- 
ning and pheromone recruitment is similar to trunk trails. 
Therefore, we model three distinct foraging strategies: ran- 
dom search , pheromone recruitment , and nest recruitment 
(Fig 1 C-E), where each strategy is designed to mimic for- 
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Figure 2: Ant Foraging States. Ants are initialized at 
the nest in either the resting (with nest recruitment) or 
searching state. Ants transition between behaviors based 
upon cues from the environment, random chance, and stim- 
ulation by other ants or pheromone. 

aging strategies used by real ants (Moffett, 1988; Holldobler 
and Wilson, 1990; Sanders and Gordon, 2002; Marko and 
Czechowski, 2012). We enable site fidelity in both recruit- 
ment strategies based on field observations. 

• Random Search: Individual ants leave the nest all at 
once and perform a correlated random walk through the 
two-dimensional space. Ants continue searching until 
they encounter food. Ants that encounter food pick it up, 
return to the nest, and begin a new search. The correlated 
random walk works by choosing a new trajectory for each 
ant from a normal distribution N (6, a u ), centered on the 
ant’s current trajectory 0. Ants using the random search 
strategy have no memory and perform no recruitment. 

• Pheromone Recruitment is implemented following the 
central-place foraging algorithm (CPFA) detailed in 
Hecker and Moses (2015). Ants leave the nest and search 
randomly as described above. Ants may give up search- 
ing at any time with a probability p q and return to the 
nest. However, if an ant finds food at any point it picks 
it up and immediately checks the neighboring 8 grid cells 
for more. Next, it decides to reinforce the location with 
probability P(k\ X p ), where P represents the cumulative 
Poisson distribution and k is the amount of food found in 
the immediate neighborhood. The ant may also use site 
fidelity to return to the previously visited location with 
probability P{k\ A/). It then returns to the nest, creating 
the trail upon its arrival if P(k; X p ) > U( 0, 1); the trail 
decays at a rate of a p . Subsequent ants may follow this 
trail to the same location before the trail evaporates. Re- 
cruited ants perform an informed correlated random walk 
upon arrival and may also lay a pheromone trail back to 
the nest. 


Abbr. 

Name 

Distribution 


Uninformed Search Correlation 

7 7(0, 2tt) 

Si 

Informed Search Decay Rate 

m 

Pi 

Search Quit Probability 

£7(30) 

A/ 

Site Fidelity Rate 

77(0,20) 

X p 

Reinforcement Rate 

77(0, 20) 

S p 

Pheromone Decay Rate 

£(io) 



Table 1 : Ant parameters tuned by the GA. Parameters were 
initialized randomly using either a uniform distribution (U) 
or an exponential distribution ( E ). a u and Si define turning 
parameters. p q , p x , and p r are probability rates. A f and \ p 
are Poisson probability parameters. S p is the pheromone de- 
cay rate. Parameters extend the model described in Hecker 
and Moses (2015). As in Figure 2: blue, a u , is used in by 
all three strategies, green parameters are used by the two re- 
cruitment strategies, yellow, S p , is used by pheromone only, 
and red parameters are used by nest recruitment only. 

• Nest Recruitment: Ants probabilistically leave the nest 
and use random search to look for food. Ants that are not 
actively searching remain in the nest. As in pheromone 
recruitment, ants give up and return to the nest with prob- 
ability p q , and ants that find food pick up the food, survey 
the area, and if they find food above the threshold, they re- 
turn directly to the nest and recruit more ants (otherwise 
they return to the nest and being a new solitary search). 
The number of ants recruited on a single return to the nest 
is a fraction of the ants currently in the nest, probabilis- 
tic determined by p r . The original ant and the newly re- 
cruited ants then return directly to the previous location 
and perform an informed correlated random walk. 

An informed random walk behaves as the uninformed ran- 
dom walk, but with a turning parameter of 47 r that decays at 
a rate Si until it reaches a u . 

These three strategies are well known in the ant litera- 
ture, but the details can vary among individual species, and 
in some cases the exact parameters are simply unknown or 
difficult to measure accurately, such as the nest recruitment 
rate and the pheromone decay rate. Therefore we use a ge- 
netic algorithm (GA) to select each parameter for each en- 
vironment. The GA-evolved parameters can significantly 
alter the outcome of a specific strategy. For example, in 
the pheromone recruitment strategy, if the decay rate of the 
pheromone is very high, it will dissipate before it is able 
to be utilized by other ants. This effectively reduces the 
pheromone recruitment strategy to random search. 

Ants begin each simulation in the nest at the center of the 
grid. Ant behavior is governed by the eight parameters listed 
in Table 1. Behavior transitions among four possible states: 
resting, traveling, searching, and returning 
(Fig. 2) at rates determined by the evolved parameters. 
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To study the effects of different environments on opti- 
mal foraging strategies, we model two environmental di- 
mensions: the spatial distribution of food and the volatility 
of food, where food is a discrete unit, analogous to a seed. 

• Spatial Distribution: Food is placed randomly in space 
at one of one, four, or 16 piles, or distributed uniformly 
(Fig. 1A). These values were chosen to correspond to 
food distributions in known ant habitats (Holldobler and 
Wilson, 1990; Sanders and Gordon, 2002; Marko and 
Czechowski, 2012). Piles were never placed within 20 
grid cells of the nest. 

• Food Volatility: Food piles are moved at a specified rate 
to new locations in the grid to simulate growth and decay 
of resources (Fig. IB). The volatility rate corresponds to 
the number of times an ant can make a round trip from 
the nest to a food pile before the pile has moved. Food 
volatility was set to be either stable (no volatility), or it 
was moved at a rate of ten, five or 2.5 round trips. Rates 
of less than 2.5 round trips eliminated the value of re- 
cruitment, while rates above 10 round trips did not show 
behavioral difference from the stable scenario. 

Experimental Design 

We use the model to assess the performance of three differ- 
ent strategies across 16 different environments, using a GA 
to find good parameter values for each strategy/environment 
pair. This process mimics natural selection, which occurred 
over evolutionary time scales as each ant species evolved. 
Having tuned each strategy for a specific environment, we 
then compare their performance. Each run of the simulation 
evaluates a single colony of 64 ants foraging on a 200 x 200 
two-dimensional grid over one simulated hour. Each cell in 
the grid represents an 8 x 8 cm patch, so the model sim- 
ulates a 16 x 16 m area of flat land. The number of ants, 
spatial extent of the search, and its duration were each based 
on small desert seed-harvester ant colonies (Flanagan et al., 
2012). Selected runs using 320 ants showed results consis- 
tent with the main model (data not shown). The simulated 
ants move through the grid one cell per time- step (Moore 
neighborhood), foraging for 1,280 food resources {seeds) 
where each cell can contain at most one seed. 

We use a generational GA with population size of 25, 
runs of 50 generations, tournament selection (tournament 
size of 2), uniform crossover, 10% Gaussian mutation, and 
elitism, where the single best individual in each generation 
is retained unchanged. Full details of the algorithm are 
given in Hecker and Moses (2015). Each individual rep- 
resents a single ant colony, and individuals are initialized 
using parameter values drawn from the distribution func- 
tions shown in Table 1, column 3. Because the strategies are 
non-deterministic, each individual’s fitness is determined by 
summing up the number of seeds collected over 8 indepen- 
dent runs of the simulation, where each run lasts for 7,200 
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Figure 3: Search Performance vs. Volatility and Spatial 

Distribution. Random, pheromone, and nest recruitment 
evaluated over 16 environments (four pile counts by four 
volatility rates). Each bar represents the 95% credible inter- 
val resulting from 1,000 runs of the model after an optimal 
parameter set has been evolved for the specific environment- 
strategy pair. The two recruitment strategies show decreased 
performance both as the number of food piles increase and 
as the food volatility rate increases. The decrease in variance 
as pile count and volatility increases represents the dominant 
effect of finding and exploiting clustered piles quickly in the 
low pile, low volatility environments. 

time steps. At the end of each GA run, the genomes of 
the final population of 25 are combined by averaging each 
gene’s values. This combined genome constitutes the re- 
sulting colony of the evolutionary run. Finally, 1,000 ad- 
ditional simulations are run with these strategy parameters 
to assess variance of foraging performance for the strat- 
egy/environment pair. 

Experimental Results 

An optimal parameter set was evolved for each combina- 
tion of strategy, food distribution, and food volatility. Be- 
cause the model is stochastic, 1,000 runs of the model were 
then performed with these fixed parameters to generate 95% 
credible intervals 1 for each experiment (Fig. 3). Pheromone 
and nest recruitment perform well when food is stable and 
arranged in large piles. Random search performs the best 
in environments with highly dispersed food. This is to be 
expected as pheromone and nest recruitment leverage infor- 
mation about their environment to improve performance; in- 
creasing dispersal and volatility decreases the amount of in- 
formation gained by finding food. In a majority of cases, 
nest recruitment performs as well as, or only slightly worse 
than pheromone recruitment. 

The performance of all strategies equalizes when food is 
uniformly distributed in space (1,280 ‘piles’ of single seeds). 

Contains inner 95% of model outcomes. 
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Figure 4: Fixed Parameters Applied to Other Volatility Rates. Four pile parameter sets evolved for a specific volatility rate 
applied to four pile environments with different volatility rates. The consistency of random search illustrates its independence 
from volatility rate. Pheromone strategy shows little difference between parameter sets evolved for different volatility rates, 
suggesting a level of robustness. Conversely, nest interaction shows increased performance by strategies evolved for the specific 
environment, suggesting environment specialization. 


In this scenario, the collection of one food item gives no in- 
formation regarding the location of any other, and the re- 
cruitment strategies cannot out-perform random search (as 
predicted by Flanagan et al. (2011)). Because each strategy 
uses an optimized parameter set for each experiment, and 
because random search outperforms both recruitment strate- 
gies for 1,280 piles, the recruitment strategies evolve pa- 
rameters that eliminate information exchange among ants. 
This explains the similarity of the results in the 1,280 pile 
environment (Fig. 3). Similarly, information becomes less 
valuable in highly volatile environments. At volatility rates 
of 2.5 round trips, recruitment is only effective in the single 
pile scenario. In these cases of both maximum food piles and 
high volatility, recruitment strategies evolve away the use of 
any form of recruitment and behave as random search. 

Because random search does not use any memory, food 
volatility has a minimal effect on its efficiency. Ant colonies 
using a random walk use similar parameter sets independent 
of volatility. Conversely, pile distribution does have an ef- 
fect on random search efficiency. Tight clustering of food re- 
sources hinders random search even though total food quan- 
tity is held constant. There is also a positive relationship 
between pile size and overall variance (Fig. 3). Food spread 
evenly through space results in very consistent searches for 
all ants. Conversely, the distance from the nest to large piles 
of food will have a strong effect on the result of any given 
run. This effect is minimized as volatility increases because 
high volatility leads to multiple random pile sites. 

Evolved values for the correlation in the random walk 
tend to be small: on the order of 0.1 radians. These values 
lead to relatively straight search vectors. Because ants return 
to the nest after finding food, and because their search paths 
are relatively straight, food hidden behind nearer patches 
will be found last. The number of straight trajectories from 
the nest that find food is proportional to the sum of the diam- 
eters of the food piles, which scale as the square root of the 


size of the pile, not counting overlap. This means there are 
fewer straight trajectories from the nest that intersect food 
in clustered environments, and may explain why the random 
search strategy does worse there. Evolved values for the un- 
informed turning coefficient for the two recruitment strate- 
gies are generally higher than those of the random search: on 
the order of 0.15 radians. A larger turning coefficient corre- 
sponds to a random walk closer to the nest. This difference 
may indicate that the recruitment strategies more thoroughly 
exploit food resources close to the nest. 

Fixed Parameters 

Pheromone and nest recruitment are efficient strategies in 
the 1,280 pile environments and the 2.5 round trip volatility 
environments only because the optimal parameter sets for 
each reduce them to random search. We used fixed param- 
eter sets that enforce the use of informed search to better 
evaluate the recruitment strategies in these environments. 

Each strategy evolved unique parameter sets for each level 
of volatility. Here, parameter sets from specific volatilities 
were applied to each of the other volatility rates as well as 
the extremely volatile one round trip case for the four pile 
food spatial distribution (Fig. 4). 

The results show a consistent decrease in performance 
by the two recruitment strategies as volatility is increased. 
Recruitment of ants to a localized pile works until the pile 
moves, at which point ants are recruited to an area that no 
longer contains food. The fixed parameter strategies are not 
outperformed by the random strategy in the 2.5 round trip 
environment, suggesting 2.5 round trips may be an approx- 
imate threshold beyond which recruitment does not work. 
This may be because while highly volatile, persistence of 2.5 
round trips still offers ant colonies enough time to leverage 
information before the pile disappears. Recruitment strate- 
gies evolved for more stable environments perform worse 
than the effectively random search strategy in the extreme 
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Figure 5: Fixed Parameters Applied to Other Pile Sizes. 

Parameter sets evolved for the stable single pile environment 
applied to stable environments of all pile distributions. Re- 
cruitment strategies designed for a highly clustered environ- 
ment do poorly as food becomes more distributed. Random- 
ized search strategies evolved for a clustered environment 
perform well in distributed environments. 

volatility case, showing that recruitment strategies can ac- 
tively hinder search when used in the wrong environment. 

Further analysis reveals that pheromone success is not de- 
pendent on whether the pheromone parameters were evolved 
for the proper volatility rate, except in the extreme case: 
specifically the parameters evolved for the 10 round trip 
volatility case perform worse for that environment than the 
parameters evolved for the stable case. Conversely, nest in- 
teraction performance is always highest by the parameter set 
evolved for that specific volatility rate. The best example of 
this in the five round trip environment, where the five round 
trip strategy improves on the others by over 33% (Fig. 5). 

As explained in the previous section, the effectiveness 
of the random strategy is not strongly correlated with the 
volatility rate. The results of Figure 4 confirm this and also 
highlight the increase in performance as volatility increases. 

Because each parameter set is evolved for a specific 
volatility rate, we expect that it should out-perform any pa- 
rameter set evolved for a different volatility rate. This holds 
true except for the pheromone 10 round trip data point, 
where the parameters evolved for the stable environment 
perform the best. This is likely due to the similarity between 
the stable and 10 round trip environment, and the inability 
of the GA to evolve a globally optimal set of parameters for 
each environment due to computational limitations. 

Similar to the fixed volatility parameter runs, results show 
that recruitment strategies evolved for clustered environ- 
ments perform poorly in a spatially distributed environment 
(Fig. 5). In each case, recruitment of other ants to the lo- 
cation of a previously collected food source leads to a now 
empty area, actively hindering search. Conversely, a random 
strategy evolved for a clustered environment is able to per- 
form well in more distributed environments as it does not get 
stuck looking for more food in the same location. 


1 Pile 4 Piles 16 Piles 


1200 



RPN RPN RPN 


Figure 6: Search Performance in Random Environments. 

Parameter sets were evolved for environments with variable 
volatility. Results are plotted as mean values inside their 
95% credible intervals. Each result (thick middle) is plotted 
between results for the stable environment (left) and results 
for the 2.5 round trip environment (right). The results show 
a slight performance increase versus the 2.5 round trip sce- 
nario for the two recruitment strategies. The variance of the 
results for the recruitment strategies are large, suggesting the 
use of recruitment in random environments is helpful. 

Variable Volatility 

A consistent environment is not a reasonable assumption in 
the real world. To test the ability of each search strategy to 
cope with an uncertain level of volatility, we evolved new 
parameter sets in the 1, 4, and 16 pile cases where volatility 
was chosen uniformly at random to be between 1.25 round 
trips and stable for each iteration. Assuming 2.5 round trips 
is a reasonable threshold between environments where re- 
cruitment may be used beneficially and not, this produced a 
distribution of environments where half would benefit from 
recruitment and half would not (the functional volatility pa- 
rameter is inversely proportional to the round trip unit). Sim- 
ilar to the original experiment, 1,000 runs were performed 
(each with a random volatility rate) once the parameters 
were set by the GA to generate credible intervals (Fig. 6). 

Similar to previous results, the success of the random 
strategy is not strongly affected by volatility. A slight in- 
crease in performance versus the stable environment is con- 
sistent with results shown in Figures 3 and 4. Pheromone 
and nest recruitment strategies show slight improvements 
over the 2.5 round trip environments. Because random 
search results in low variance, the large variance of the re- 
cruitment strategies, as well as the general improvement in 
performance, shows that the recruitment strategies evolve 
parameter sets that make use of information, even when that 
information is short-lived. 

Discussion 

The fact that ants use different foraging strategies in differ- 
ent environments (Lanan, 2014) suggests that each strategy 
has been selected and tailored through evolution to perform 
well in that environment. We used a spatial computational 
model to study this hypothesis, simulating three general and 
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customizable strategies that subsume most known biologi- 
cal ant behavior. The results show that information-based 
strategies, such as pheromones and nest recruitment, per- 
form worse as food becomes more spatially distributed and 
volatile. Success of random search, which does not rely on 
information, is not affected by food volatility, and performs 
better when food is widely dispersed. In extreme cases of 
dispersion and volatility, information-based searches per- 
form worse than random search. Ants foraging in environ- 
ments with unpredictable volatility are able to improve their 
performance only slightly using recruitment. 

These results are consistent with previous findings 
(Hecker and Moses, 2015), which considered only food dis- 
tribution: colonies that forage for clustered resources use 
recruitment-based strategies to exploit information, while 
colonies that forage for randomly distributed resources avoid 
recruiting and instead focus on efficient correlated random 
search. Further, colonies are most efficient when foraging on 
the distribution for which they are evolved, although some 
foraging strategies are sufficiently flexible to function well 
on different distributions. The study reported here extends 
this work to consider volatility and suggests that nest re- 
cruitment and random search may be better alternatives to 
pheromone recruitment in the right settings. 

Implications For Robot Swarms 

Chemical pheromones provide foraging ants with a stig- 
mergic, mass recruitment method that is highly scalable, 
fully decentralized, and generally tolerant of environments 
with little or no volatility. Robot swarms that mimic ant 
pheromones, on the other hand, are restricted to forag- 
ing in tightly controlled environments that require complex, 
monolithic infrastructure. For example, swarm researchers 
have constructed elaborate stigmergic mechanisms using an 
always-on ink pen and white paper flooring (Svennebring 
and Koenig, 2004); a tightly-coupled video camera, video 
projector, and vision processing system (Gamier et al., 
2007); and a phosphorescent-painted floor combined with 
ultraviolet light emitters (Mayet et al., 2010). 

Ants also use simpler, more primitive recruitment strate- 
gies such as tandem running and group raids, which include 
a local recruitment display to stimulate nest mates to re- 
turn to high-quality food patches (Cassill, 2003). Robot 
swarms mimic these short-range recruitment strategies using 
robot- to-robot physical connections (Krieger et al., 2000), 
nearest-neighbor local communication (Schmickl and Crail- 
sheim, 2008), and robot-chain path formation (Nouyan et al., 
2009). These swarms employ relatively simple communi- 
cation schemes that do not require global coordination or 
preexisting infrastructure in order to collectively forage for 
resources or aggregate in target areas. 

The results of this study demonstrate that nest recruit- 
ment strategies are at least as efficient as pheromone recruit- 
ment strategies for many environments. Nest recruitment 


is relatively simple to implement in robot swarms, while 
pheromone recruitment requires robot- and environment- 
specific infrastructure. Further, the foraging success of nest 
recruiters depends only on local, agent-to-agent communi- 
cation, while pheromone recruiters often depend on global 
coordination with a single point of failure. We therefore 
suggest that research in swarm robotics should focus less on 
mimicking ant stigmergy, and more on designing and eval- 
uating new decentralized information- sharing protocols that 
are more scalable and easier to implement in natural envi- 
ronments as foraging strategies for real robots. 

Comparison To Biological Ants 

Our results show that pheromone and nest recruitment work 
best in stable clustered environments and that random search 
works best in environments of high dispersal. We evalu- 
ate these statements by comparing them to a comprehen- 
sive review of physical ants and their habitats (Lanan, 2014). 
Lanan categorizes the use of ant search strategies over four 
environmental dimensions, one being spatial distribution of 
food and another being frequency of food occurrence, which 
is similar to volatility. Of the 402 species of ants examined 
in Lanan (2014), 58 were able to be classified completely 
into non-overlapping categories. 

Of these 58, 13 forage in environments of high food dis- 
persal: seven use random search to forage, three use long 
term trails. Of the three remaining species, two use a form 
of nest recruitment in what can be considered moderately 
volatile, which agrees with our model. The three species 
that use long term trails forage in a space of high food abun- 
dance, such that a trail to a specific location will not exhaust 
the resources located there. Our model did not explore the 
effects of high food abundance. 

Of the rest of the 58 categorized ant species, 39 forage 
in environments of high spatial clustering of food. All but 
four of these use long term pheromone trails, as predicted 
by our model. Of those, one uses site fidelity in a resource 
rich area, one is listed as random although the author notes 
they visit the same location repeatedly, one harvests insects 
in a highly volatile environment, and one forages randomly 
and seems to be an exception worthy of future study. 

Thus, of the physical ants able to be classified into cate- 
gories defined by our model, our model immediately agrees 
with 80.7% of the observations, with an additional 9.6% 
consistent with the addition of site fidelity and food volatil- 
ity. interesting case studies for future work. 

Conclusions 

The phrase ‘ant foraging’ is nearly synonymous with 
pheromone trails in computer science. However, field 
studies have shown that numerous ant species do not use 
pheromone recruitment. This suggests that there are en- 
vironments for which alternative foraging strategies are at 
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least as efficient as the use of pheromone, or that pheromone 
based search can be detrimental to the nest. 

Lanan (2014) cataloged hundreds of species of ants to cre- 
ate a classification of ant foraging strategies given their envi- 
ronment. Here we analyze three of these foraging strategies 
across two environmental dimensions: spatial distribution 
and volatility of food. We find that nest recruitment per- 
forms nearly as well as pheromone recruitment in all envi- 
ronments, and that simple random search is more efficient 
than either when resources are highly dispersed or volatile. 
Our results, coupled with observations by Lanan, suggest ant 
species have evolved the use of optimal foraging strategies 
for their environment. 

Understanding how and why ants use different strategies 
in different environments is critical for biology-inspired al- 
gorithmic design. In many cases, an algorithm ill-suited 
to its environment will perform worse than a simpler naive 
strategy. Knowing when and how to use these simpler strate- 
gies may improve distributed search and swarm robotics. 
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Abstract 

A robot implemented with a homeostatic neural controller can 
adapt to disruptions that have not been experienced before. 
When novel changes occur, the homeostatic neural controller 
autonomously detects the disruptions from their behaviors and 
recreates new motions to achieve desired behaviors. In previous 
studies, the homeostatic neural controller has been only applied 
to a robot with a simple structure, i.e. wheeled robots which are 
controlled by adjusting the outputs of wheel motors. It is not 
clear whether the homeostatic neural controller can work 
properly when it is applied to a robot with a more complex 
structure. Therefore, we implement the homeostatic neural 
controller onto the multi-legged robot and investigate 
adaptivity. As a result, the robot with the homeostatic neural 
controller recreates new motion patterns to achieve a desired 
behaviors after novel disruptions that break a leg. 

Introduction 

Our human and animals have an ability to adapt to various 
changes that occur internally and externally. The adaptivity is 
necessary to survive in the dynamic environment. The 
adaptation works towards not only the periodic or seasonal 
changes but also the changes that have not been experienced 
before. For example, people can adapt to the inverted glasses. 
Despite the fact that there was no chance to experience the 
inverted views in the long history of the human evolution, 
people can recover sensory motor coordination after they wear 
the inverted glasses for about a week and can catch an object 
properly or ride a bicycle (e.g., Miyauchi et al., 2004). If the 
adaptivity can be realized in the robots or software agents, the 
robots can behave more adaptively in the dynamic 
environment while achieving their objectives. 

In the evolutionary robotics, artificial neural networks are 
usually used to generate adaptive and robust behavior. In 
order to obtain proper weight connections for adaptive 
behaviors evolutionary algorithms are used. It means that the 
desired behaviors are somehow encoded directly into the 
static weight connections. The obtained neural networks show 
robustness toward perturbations using generalization ability of 
the neural network. However, it is difficult to adapt to the 
relatively large perturbations like wearing inverted glasses 
described above because of the direct encoding of desired 
behaviors into the static weight connections. 

A homeostatic neural controller proposed by Di Paolo 
(2000) is one of the possible implementations that make a 
robot to adapt to such a kind of disruptions. In his work, the 


homeostatic neural controller is realized with certain plastic 
rules and a fitness function to evolve the network to realize 
generating a desired behavior and maintaining homeostasis at 
the same time. The weight connections change only when it is 
required. The study shows that a wheeled robot can adapt to 
disruptions of exchanging sensor positions like the inverted 
glasses that have not been experienced before. 

Because the homeostatic neural controller can show such 
an adaptation, there are some extended works to improve the 
adaptivity (Hoinville and Henaff, 2004; Williams, 2004, 
Williams, 2005; Iizuka et al., 2013) or to show more cognitive 
behavior (Iizuka and Di Paolo, 2007; Wood and Di Paolo, 
2007). In the most cases of the previous studies, a wheeled 
robot with simple light sensors is used as an embodied agent 
and a desired behavior is set to phototaxis or catching an 
object in order to test adaptivity of the homeostatic neural 
controller. However, the diversity of possible behaviors 
becomes very small when the sensors, motors and tasks are 
very simple. For example, in the case of wheeled robots, the 
behaviors can be roughly classified into three, i.e., 
approaching, avoiding or rotating around a light source. For 
this, any network weight connections result in one of those 
behaviors. The solution spaces of the neural network for 
approaching and avoiding are almost same and very large. 
More simply, when the sensors on the left and right are 
connected to right and left wheel motors, respectively, the 
robot can approach a light source. The robot avoids the light 
source when the sensors and motors on the same sides are 
strongly connected. Therefore, it is not very difficult to adapt 
to the disruption of exchanged sensors. It can be overcome by 
exchanging the connections from sensors to motors somehow. 
These settings are intentionally kept simple to evaluate 
adaptivity however it makes unclear if it is applicable to a 
more complex robot. 

There is a study where the homeostatic neural controller is 
applied to a legged robot (Hoinville and Henaff, 2004). 
However, the robot only has a single leg. In the similar 
manner, the adaptation to the disruptions can be realized 
because of the simplicity of the robot. Therefore, it remains 
unclear whether the homeostatic neural controller can work 
properly when it is applied to a robot with a more complex 
structure. In this paper, the homeostatic neural controller is 
applied to a multi-legged robot and we investigate how the 
robot adapts to the different levels of disruptions. 

The following sections are organized as follows. First, we 
describe the homeostatic neural controller and multi-legged 
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robot that we used. Next, the evolutionary algorithm to obtain 
the parameters of the network is explained. The adaptivity of 
the multi-legged robot with the homeostatic neural controller 
is shown in the simulation results. 


Homeostatic Adaptation Model 

The idea behind homeostatic adaptation is based on the 
ultrastable system proposed by Ashby (1960). The ultrastable 
system is a system — open to interaction with the 
environment — that plastically changes its configuration 
whenever stability is lost until it finds new internal dynamics 
which make the system stable under current conditions. 
Inspired by the idea of ultrastability, the homeostatic neural 
controller has local plastic mechanisms that change the 
incoming synaptic weights only when neural activations move 
out of a bounded region (called homeostatic region) defined in 
advance. Plasticity continues to operate until the neural 
activations return to the homeostatic region, resulting in a 
“stable” configuration in the sense that the network weights 
do not change further as long as the neural activation remains 
bounded. When this mechanism is implemented in a simulated 
robot evolved with a fitness function that simultaneously 
reward the desired behavior and the maintenance of neural 
activations within the homeostatic region, the neural 
controller give rise to the right sensorimotor coordination 
within a given environmental situation without any synaptic 
weight changes and the robot behave as desired. If the 
situation changes, such as an inversion of the visual field or 
breakdown of body parts, this causes a breakdown of 
coordination. Under these circumstances, the neural 
homeostasis of evolved robots also break down. When this 
happens, the local adaptive mechanism is activated until it 
find a new synaptic configuration that sustains activations 
within the homeostatic region. Under these conditions, 
evolved robots are also able to re-form behavioral 
coordination (even if they have not been trained to adapt to 
the induced perturbation). 

In this paper, we use the basic homeostatic neural network 
proposed by Di Paolo (2000). There are different kinds of 
plastic rules to change the weight connections in the original 
model but a single rule is used for the simplicity. The 
homeostatic neural network is applied to a multi-legged robot. 

Robot and environment 

The robot consists of a main body and 5 legs which have two 
joints. The schematic view of the robot is shown in Fig. 1. 
One joint connects the main body with the leg and has a single 
degree of freedom (DOF). Another joint moves like a knee 
and also has a single DOF. The total number of DOF becomes 
10. Every joint moves in the range \-n/2,n/2]. The robot has 
the acceleration sensor and can detect the velocity of their 
movement. The robot is placed on a flat surface of the ground 
and there is no distraction like walls or objects. Our 
simulation is executed on PhysX, physics engine (NVIDIA). 



leg parts 


Figure 1: Schematic view of the legged robot. Top left: 
Top view of the robot which has 5 legs. Bottom: Side 
view of the leg parts. Each leg has 2 joints which can 
move in the range [-7r/2, 7t/2]. Top right: The robot 
implemented on physical simulator. 


Homeostatic neural controller 

A fully connected continuous-time recurrent neural network 
(CTRNN) with 11 neurons is used as the robot’s controller 
(Beer, 1990). 

The time evolution of the neural states is expressed as: 


j = 1 

l + exp[-0 ; . +Z>.)f 


(1) 

( 2 ) 


where y t represents the cell potential of neuron i, N is the 
number of neurons, z t is the neural activation, b t is the bias, 
w t j is the connection weight from neuron j to neuron z, T t is 
its time constant, and I t represents the sensory input, non- 
zero only for an input neuron. There is a single input neuron 
in our neural network. The sensory input is calculated by 
multiplying a gain parameter (which is set to 3 in this paper) 
and the average velocity of the main body for last three 
seconds. There are 10 output neurons to control joints of the 
robot (2 joints x 5 legs = 10). Each output neuron is assigned 
to a single joint actuator. The neural activations of the output 
neurons are linearly mapped to the angle positions of the 
corresponding joint by the following equation. 

e i =jt(z i {y i )- ] ^\, o) 
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Figure 2: Plasticity as a function of cell potential 
(bottom). The top graph shows the corresponding neural 
activations. 


where 6 t is the target position of the joint that neuron i 
controls. Because z t takes [0, 1], the range of the joint 
movements is \-n/2,n/2]. 

The connection weights are initialized by the genetically 
obtained values at the beginning of a trial while a plastic 
mechanism allows for the lifetime modification of the 
connections. A homeostatic region is described as the finite, 
zero-value set of a plasticity function of the post-synaptic 
neural cell potential and bias. The homeostatic region is 
arbitrarily determined to follow the idea of the ultrastable 
system. The neural states in the most sensitive part of the 
sigmoid function is defined as the homeostatic region and too 
high or low neural states are defined as the out of 
homeostasis. The important thing is that the plasticity function 
must have two states (working/non-working) to realize 
intermittent plasticity. Weight w t j from neuron j to i are 
updated according to: 

=d jj z j z j p(y j +b i ), (4) 

where z t and z ; - are the neural activation of post- and pre- 
synaptic neurons, respectively, A w t j is the change per unit of 
time, Sij is a learning rate (range [-1,1]) that is genetically 
set for each connection, and p(y + b) is the plastic function 
that defines the homeostatic region (Fig. 2). 


Evolutionary Algorithm 

Real-coded genetic algorithm is used to obtain the constant 
parameters for the homeostatic neural controller. All network 
parameters, i.e., initial weights w^-, learning rates 8 t j , time 
constant T h and biases b h are evolved. They are represented 
by a real-valued vector ([0,1]) which is decoded linearly to the 
range corresponding to the parameters ( w^-: [—8,8], 
Sij\ [— 0.9, 0.9], zp. [0.25, 2.5], b t [— 6, 6] ). Crossover and 
vector mutation operators, which add a small random vector 
to the real-valued genotype, are used (Beer, 1996). 

The population size in the simulation is 240. The best 12 
(5%) agents of the population are kept without changes as the 
elitism. 60 (25%) agents of the population are generated by 
randomly mating agents from the previous generation 
according to rank. The remaining 168 (70%) agents are 


mutated copies of agents from the previous generation, also 
selected according to their fitness rank. 

The desired behavior for the robot is moving around. The 
task is to train the desired behavior while keeping the neural 
activations in the homeostatic regions. The fitness function 
evaluates how much the desired behavior is achieved ( f d ) and 
how much the neural activations stay in the homeostatic 
regions ( f h ) at the same time. Those two evaluations are 
multiplied. The actual fitness function is as follows. 


F= fd x fh 


(5) 
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where p t and p d represent the positions at the beginning and 
the end of a trial, N is the number of neurons, T is time for the 
trial, and h(z) is a function that check if the neural 
activations are within the homeostatic regions. At the 
beginning of a trial, all the genetic parameters are set to the 
homeostatic neural network for the robot. The robot can move 
around based on the outputs of homeostatic neural controller 
for T (=40 in this paper) seconds as a single trial. f d simply 
measures the distance from the initial to the final position. f h 
calculates the time-average of the proportion of neurons that 
have behaved homeostatically. Because the behavior is not 
stable for the first 10 seconds, the last 30 seconds out of 40 
seconds are used for the evaluation of the homeostasis. The 
fitness function is obtained by multiplying f d and f h . By 
this, we can obtain the robot that can move around while 
keeping the neural activations in the homeostatic regions. 



Figure 3: Fitness values of mobility ( f d ) and homeostasis 
( f h ) during the evolution. 
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Simulation Result 

The robot implemented with the homeostatic neural controller 
could achieve the task, i.e. moving around while keeping the 
neural activations in homeostatic regions. Figure 3 show the 
fitness values of mobility and homeostasis during the 
evolution. The further investigation for adaptivity is 
performed with the best evolved robot obtained at the 120 
generation. 




Behaviors for the longer time span 

During the evolution, each robot is tested for 40 seconds and 
the generated neural dynamics and behaviors are evaluated. 
The fitness values of the mobility and homeostasis reach the 
maximum value, which means that the robot can move around 
while keeping homeostasis for 40 seconds. However, it is not 
clear if the robot can behave properly for more than 40 
seconds. 

The robot is tested for 300 seconds to see the stability of 
the behaviors. Figure 4 shows the average velocity of the main 
body of the robot for 300 seconds. The robot can keep moving 
around even after 40 seconds while keeping the homeostasis. 
This result shows that the evolved robot has enough stability 
to maintain the structure and to generate the desired behavior. 

Robustness against relatively small disruptions 

In order to investigate adaptivity of the obtained homeostatic 
neural controller, a disruption which the robot has never 
experienced during the evolution is introduced. In the 
experiment, one of the knees gets stuck and the angle of the 
knee is fixated. The knee is the second joint from the body. 
Because the broken knee is just fixated at a certain angle and 
it is still available as a leg by moving the basal joint, the 
disruption is not large in terms of moving around. 

The left graph in Fig. 5 shows the average moving velocity. 
For the first 40 seconds, the whole body parts move properly 
based on the neural outputs, however a single knee is broken 
at time 40. The neural output that controls the knee is just 
ignored after that. Before time 40, the robot can move around 
with about 0.7 m/s. After the disruption happens, the velocity 
gradually decreases. However, the disruption does not cause 
the serious damage to the robot. The velocity converges 
around 0.5 m/s and is stabilized. The right graph in Fig. 5 
shows the neural activations of a selected neuron in the 
homeostatic neural controller. Before the disruption, the 


Figure 5: Left: Velocity of the robot. Right: Neural 
activation of a selected node. The green and pink lines 
shows the maximum and minimum values of homeostatic 
regions, respectively. A single knee joint is broken at time 
40. 




Figure 6: Average velocities of the robot (left) and 
neural activations (right). The two joints of the same leg 
get stuck at 40. The green and pink lines shows the 
maximum and minimum values of homeostatic regions, 
respectively. 
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Figure 7: Continuation of average velocities of the robot 
(left) and neural activations of a selected neuron (right) of 
Fig. 6. These are the results of the same experiment shown 
in Fig. 6 but they are shown in longer time span. 
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Figure 4: Average velocity of the robot that behaves for 
300 seconds. 


neural activation oscillates in the homeostatic region and 
keeps the neural structure (weights) constant except for the 
beginning of the simulation. After the disruption, the neural 
activation changes very slowly without moving out of the 
hostatic region. It means that the neural structure (weights) 
does not change because the plasticity mechanism does not 
work within the homeostatic region. The neural activations 
change in response to the new sensori-motor coordination 
formed under the knee-broken situation. The adaptivity 
toward the disruption is realized through robustness, which is 
the generalization ability as a usual neural network. 
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Homeostatic adaptation against large disruptions 

A relatively large disruption is introduced to investigate 
adaptivity of the homeostatic neural controller against the 
more serious damaged situation which the robot also has 
never experienced during the evolution. The single knee is 
broken in the previous section, however the knee and the basal 
joints of the same leg are broken at the same time here. It 
means that the first and second joint of the leg are fixated at 
the same time. Figure 6 shows the average velocity and the 
neural activations from 0 to 300 seconds. The disruptions 
happen at time 40 same as the previous section. Soon after the 
disruptions, the robot gets stuck and the moving velocity 
becomes very slow. The collapse of the desired behavior 
suddenly causes the change of the input to the homeostatic 
neural controller and the neural activation cannot be kept in 
the homeostatic regions due to the sudden changes of input. 
Then, the plasticity mechanism starts working and changes the 
network structure (weights). The plasticity keeps working 
until the network finds the new homeo statically stable states. 
Figure 7 shows the continuation of average velocity and the 
neural activations of Fig. 6 to see the adaptation by the 
plasticity mechanism in the much longer time scale. It shows 
that the robot behavior is recovered very slowly compared 
with the time scale in the previous section. The moving 
velocity returns to about 0.4 m/s. It is not full recovery 
because the velocity is around 0.7 m/s before the disruptions. 
However, the neural activations also start returning to the 
inside of the homeostatic regions at the same time. Therefore, 
the neural structure can be kept after the activation returns. 
Consequently, the robot keeps moving around after the 
homeostatic adaptation. 

During the homeostatic adaptation processes, internal 
representations of sensori-motor coordination must change. 
Figure 8 shows the neural states of homeostatic neural 
network in the different phases. The red lines in all graphs 
indicate the original neural states when they are formed 
without any disruptions and blue ones show the changes of 
neural states after the disruptions happen. Before the 
disruptions, the neural states changes periodically and form 
the limit cycle to generate stable moving-around behaviors. 
After the disruptions happen, the limit cycle is collapsed (Fig. 
8(a)). The neural states apparently find a similar limit cycle 
close to the original one (Fig. 8(b)). However, the structure is 
gradually changing and cannot be fixed because the neuron 
values do not stay in the homeostatic regions (Fig. 8(b), (c), 
(d) and (e)). After time 5000, the neural states can keep them 
within the homeostatic regions and repeat the same neural 
changes (Fig. 8(f)). At that time, the behaviors are also 
sufficiently good and the behavior can be repeated with the 
new sensori-motor coordination. 

The motion patterns are also shown in Fig. 9. The dynamics 
is not as simple as the neural activations because the body 




(e) 3500-3515 (f) 5000-5015 


Figure 8: Neural activations of selected three neurons. The 
data is plotted during different period shown at the bottom 
of each graph. Time is corresponding to time in Fig. 7. 
The red lines in all graphs indicate the neural states from 
20 to 35 where the disruption is not introduced yet. 

interacts with the environment. After the disruption occurs, 
the motion behavior breaks down ((a) and (b)), which leads to 
the slowdown of the movements. The behavior dynamics form 
a different attractor when the movement of the robot become 
close to zero ((d) and (e)). After recovering the movements, 
the behavior is stabilized and kept (f). 

To show how much the homeostatic adaptation contributes 
to the behavior recovery, the plasticity mechanism is removed 
when the disruptions happen and we see how much the 
behavior can be recovered from the serious damaged situation 
without any neural structural changes. This is adaptation 
without the plasticity mechanism, that is, only robustness 
works. The velocity after the disruptions is about 0.06 m/s. 
Compared with the velocity when the plasticity mechanism 
works, it is much lower. The velocity is not improved without 
the plasticity mechanism. It means that the behavior recovery 
for the large disruptions is realized by the homeostatic 
adaptation. 
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Figure 9: Motion patterns of selected two joints on the 
same leg. Time shown in the right bottom in each graph 
corresponds to Fig. 7. 


Not always possible to adapt 

The previous sections show the processes of adaptation to the 
disruptions when it is successfully adapted. The homeostatic 
neural controller cannot always adapt to the disruptions. As 
our real life is, if the changes are too large or critical, the robot 
cannot recover the desired behaviors. In fact, there are some 
cases that the robot just stop moving when different pairs of 
joints get stuck in our simulation. The results of the all cases 
of different pairs of joints are shown in Fig. 10. The graph 
indicates the minimum and final average velocities after a pair 
of joints get stuck. The final average velocities are calculated 
over 1000 seconds after time passed long enough since 
disruption happens. The results are classified into three 
groups. The first group is that the robot becomes unable to 
move once and stops in the end (Fig. 10(A)). The second is 
that the robot becomes unable to move once however recovers 
the movements (Fig. 10(B)). The last group is that the final 
and minimum velocities are almost same and the robot keeps 
moving before and after the disruption (Fig. 10(C)). The 
group (A), (B), and (C) correspond to no adaptation, 
homeostatic adaptation, and robustness. The robustness and 
homeostatic adaptation accommodate 60% and 33% of 
disruptions, respectively. In the remaining 7% cases, the robot 
cannot adapt. 

Discussion 

Adaptation happens in the following manner. To realize the 
desired behavior (i.e. moving around) is associated with the 
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Figure 10: Minimum and final average velocities after two 
joints get stuck. A dot shows a pair of joints. There are ten 
joints in the robot. The all 45 pairs are plotted. 
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Table 1: Number of occurrences in which a specific joint 
appears in a pair classified into A, B, or C group. The 
total number of pairs is 45. The even joint number 
indicates a joint connecting the main body with a leg and 
odd number is assigned to a knee joint. 

internal homeostasis by the evolutionary algorithm. Because 
the input of the homeostatic neural network is the velocity of 
the main body, the input becomes high when the desired 
behavior is achieved. It means that the input values are always 
high when the internal homeostasis is realized. In other words, 
to maintain the homeostasis requires the high input values. 
When the disruptions occur and the behavior is damaged, the 
velocity becomes slow and the input value decreases. If the 
robustness cannot accommodate the changes, it causes the 
breakdown of the internal homeostasis. The plasticity starts 
working because of the breakdown of the homeostasis until it 
finds a new structure that can get enough input values to 
maintain homeostasis, which leads to the desired behavior. 

Our results show that there are possibilities that the multi- 
legged robot implemented with the homeostatic neural 
controller can recover the desired behavior when novel 
disruptions happen. In the homeostatic regions, the neural 
dynamics also show robustness to the disruptions. If it is not 
accommodated by the robustness, the homeostatic neural 
controller start changing network structures. The multi-legged 
robot have the robustness and homeostatic adaptation at the 
same time. 

However, the recovery by the homeostatic adaptation were 
sometimes not good enough and sometimes no adaptation 
occurred. We discuss about improvements. Firstly, regarding 
to the plasticity mechanism, the method that we used here is 
based on Di Paolo’s homeostatic adaptation model and 
Hebbian type of learning is used. Although the parameters of 
the methods were obtained by the genetic algorithm, the 
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selection pressure for these parameters must be weak because 
those parameters work only when the internal homeostasis 
breaks down. It may be useful to give a specific serious 
damage to the robot during evolution in order to train these 
parameters and to adapt to the different disruptions that have 
not been experienced. This is also related to the learning 
speed. In fact, the learning speed is very slow in the current 
setting. To increase the learning rates would improve speed 
however it is connected with the whole adaptation dynamics 
as explained in this paper. It should be self-organized during 
evolution. 

Secondly, the relation between the input values and the 
desired behavior is rather direct. The direct relation makes 
adaptivity poor. The advantage of the homeostatic neural 
controller is that the whole mechanism including the 
evaluation of the desired behavior is distributed in the 
network. Nothing is centralized. The learning mechanisms 
(e.g. backpropagation or genetic algorithm) can be applied to 
adjust the weight connections with the input signal instead of 
using homeostatic mechanisms. However, if the learning and 
evaluation mechanism has a damage, the system will not 
work. In the case of the homeostatic mechanism, those 
mechanisms are not centralized. From this point of view, the 
input value of the current setting is not enough. When the 
sensor is broken to measure the velocity, the system will not 
work properly. This should be improved for the multi-legged 
robot. 

Conclusion 

In the conventional studies, the homeostatic adaptation was 
only applied to a wheeled or simple robot but we implemented 
the homeostatic adaptation model on the multi-legged robot. 
In the same manner as the conventional method, the 
homeostatic neural network was evolved to perform a desired 
behavior while keeping the neural states in the homeostatic 
regions. Because we used more complex structured robot, 
different levels of disruptions could be considered. When the 
small disruption was introduced, the robot with the 
homeostatic neural network kept moving around without any 
structured changes of the network. However, the homeostatic 
adaptations happened when the relatively big disruptions were 
given and the robot could recover the desired behavior. Our 
result shows that the homeostatic neural network can work 
properly even in the more complex robot and the problems of 
applying homeostatic adaptation was discussed. 
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Abstract 

An improved cellular automata (CA) model is proposed and 
evaluated on a path planning problem for an autonomous 
robot. The objective is to construct a collision-free path 
from the robot’s initial position to the goal by applying the 
improved CA model and environment pre-processed images 
captured during its navigation. CA rules are used to enlarge 
obstacles and to perform three distance diffusion. Goal dis- 
tance is spread by a CA rule using the free cells. Distance 
diffusion spread two new metrics used for cells inside the en- 
larged obstacle regions. The new distances are then used to 
plan routes when the robot needs to pass inside enlarged ob- 
stacle regions. The algorithm performs a new path planning 
at each n steps of robot navigation using its current position. 
Our inspiration came from the possibility to mimic the cog- 
nitive behaviour of desert ants, which re-plan their path to 
the goal constantly in time intervals, using only local cues. 
An e-puck robot was used in simulated scenarios to evalu- 
ate the new CA based adaptive path planning model. The 
simulations show promising results on the single robot’s per- 
formance confirming that the model could also be adapted for 
robot swarms. 

Introduction 

Path planning is one of the most studied tasks for au- 
tonomous mobile robots (Arkin, 1998) (Siegwart et al., 

2011) . The objective is to define a list of movements from 
an initial position to the goal. There is a lot of research on 
using for example “A* like” techniques for path-planning 
(Hernandez et al., 2011) (Phillips et al., 2014). Cellular Au- 
tomata (CA) are totally discrete models and have been re- 
cently considered for path planning Behring et al. (2000), 
(Parker et al., 2003), (Ioannidis et al., 2011), (Ferreira et al., 
2014). CA consist of a large number of simple components 
with local connectivity. Despite of the simplicity of their 
basic components, CA are able to solve very complex prob- 
lems such as scheduling (Swiecicka et al., 2006) and cryp- 
tography (Oliveira et al., 2010). 

This work proposes an improved CA model derived from 
(Behring et al., 2000) which was further explored in (Parker 
et al., 2003), (Tavakoli et al., 2008) and (Kostavelis et al., 

2012) . The results show investigations of the new model 


for a single robot. It is important to indicate that our main 
objective is not to propose a better method for path plan- 
ning by comparing, for example, with A* like algorithms 
(Hernandez et al., 2011) (Phillips et al., 2014). Here the CA 
model is used to further investigate its intrinsic distributed 
feature performance in this particular robot application. Our 
inspiration came from the possibility to mimic the cognitive 
behaviour of desert ants using CA. These ants re-plan their 
path to the goal constantly in time intervals, using only lo- 
cal cues as there is no pheromone to guide them (Tinbergen, 
1932) (Wystrach et al., 2014) (Collett et al., 2014). This 
work is a first step towards fully exploiting CA intrinsic par- 
allelism. 

The planning algorithm proposed here uses a CA to en- 
large the obstacle cells initially identified by an environment 
pre-processed image that generates a grid map. It is be- 
yond the scope of this paper to give a full account of the 
pre-processing image system. The reader should refer to 
(Behring et al., 2000) for further details. 

The distance to goal (GD) is calculated by CA iterations 
for all the free cells starting from those closest to the goal 
up to the initial position. The major enhancements in the 
present work are: (i) the path planning is continuously ap- 
plied while the robot is navigating at each n time steps; (ii) 
a new distance diffusion was incorporated to the model in 
which two new metrics are calculated for the enlarged ob- 
stacle cells, i.e. the Next Free Cell Distance (NFCD) and 
the Next True Obstacle Distance (NTOD). The first mod- 
ification makes it possible to approximate the actual path 
performed by the robot to the ideal route calculated in the 
initial position, turning its final position closest to the goal. 
The second modification is performed by two new CA rules 
to diffuse the new distances, which are used to help the robot 
to escape from regions near to obstacles. The V-REP simu- 
lator (Robotics, 2015) was used to evaluate the new model 
through experimenting with a single e-puck robot (EPFL, 
2015). 

This paper is structured as follows: Section 2 reviews 
CA to path planning. The model proposed by Behring and 
collaborators (2000) is described in Section 3. Section 4 
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describes the new model and shows the simulation results. 
Section 5 concludes the paper and suggests future work. 


stacle collisions during the robot navigation. The CA transi- 
tion rule that enlarges the obstacles is defined by: 


Cellular automata and path planning 

Cellular automata are totally discrete dynamical systems 
composed by simple components with local interactions. 
Basically, a cellular automaton consists of two parts: the cel- 
lular space and the transition rule. Cellular space is a regular 
d-dimensional lattice of N cells, each one with an identical 
pattern of local connections to other cells. CA are charac- 
terized by a transition rule that determines which will be the 
next configuration of the lattice, from its current one. Cells 
interact locally in a discrete time t : the state of the cell i at 
time t + 1 depends only on the states of its neighborhood at 
time t including cell i. Cells updating is usually performed in 
a synchronous way. Considering 2D lattices, spatial neigh- 
borhoods must be used as the Moore neighborhood, which is 
composed by the central cell and its eight immediate neigh- 
bors (Sarkar, 2000). 

CA are able to represent high complex phenomena at 
the same time that they can be exactly simulated by dig- 
ital processors due to its intrinsic discrete nature. More- 
over, CA-based models can be efficiently executed by mul- 
tiprocessors architectures due to its inherent parallelism. Fi- 
nally, the decentralized CA architecture permits the develop- 
ment of high-distributed solutions (Swiecicka et al., 2006), 
(Oliveira et al., 2010). Those characteristics lead CA to be 
considered for robotics, more specifically for path planning 
(Shu and Buxton, 1995), (Marchese, 2002), (Behring et al., 
2000), (Ioannidis et al., 2011), (Akbarimajd and Hassan- 
zadeh, 2012) and (Ferreira et al., 2014). A classification 
scheme was presented in (Ferreira et al., 2014) which di- 
vides the previous works on CA applied to path planning 
into six approaches. In this work we will concentrate on 
investigating and improving a previous model from the dis- 
tance diffusion planning approach. 

Distance diffusion planning 

(Behring et al., 2000) presented an approach that is one of 
the most cited path planning models using CA. The robot 
is considered as a single non-oriented point not subjected to 
kinematics and dynamic laws. The space is a discrete 2D 
space divided into square cells in such way that the robot 
occupies a unique cell. In a pre-processing phase, the algo- 
rithm receives an environment pre-processed image as input 
with obstacle positions, the robot initial position and the goal 
cell. The discrete environment is transformed into a CA lat- 
tice cell and each cell state has four possible values - Free, 
Obstacle, Initial and Goal. 

The planning algorithm is divided into three phases. The 
first phase provokes the enlargement of the obstacles ini- 
tially identified aiming not only at compensating the effects 
of the dynamics not considered in the model but to avoid ob- 


Rule Enlargement: 

If the cell is Free and one of its neighbors is Obstacle , then 
the next value of the central cell is Obstacle ; 

This rule is applied for a fixed number of time steps (x), 
which depend on the cellular space resolution and robot size. 
Behring and colleagues used x = 4, which results in an 
enlargement of 4 cells in obstacles’ thickness. 

A CA rule on the second phase spreads the Goal Distance 
(GD) for each free cell. Free cells states change to integer 
numbers, which are the distance from the cell to the goal in 
terms of robot’s steps. The goal cell changes its state to 0. 
The CA rule only updates free cells states and is defined by 

Rule Goal Distance: 

If the central cell is Free and one of its neighbors is v, then 
the next value of the central cell is v + 1; 


Applying this CA rule for some steps, GD is calculated 
for all free cells spreading from the goal to the robot’s neigh- 
bors, if there is a collision-free route from the initial cell to 
the goal. If this route does not exist, the spreading will be 
stopped before the initial cell is reached. Figure 1 shows an 
example of goal distance spreading. The last phase uses GD 
values to construct a collision free route starting from the 
initial position of the robot until the goal cell, decrement- 
ing 1 in the value of GD at each step. Figure l.b shows an 
example of a planned path. 



Figure 1: GD diffusion and planned route adapted from 
(Behring et al., 2000) 


Adaptive path planning model 

Simulations showed a significant difference between the 
planned route and the actual one performed by the e-puck 
robot using the original model described in (Behring et al., 
2000). An example of such situation is presented in Figure 
2. a, which indicates the route planned in the start of sim- 
ulation (in green) and the actual path traveled over by the 
e-puck (in red). 

The original model was modified to overcome this first 
critical point, in a way that the algorithm would now per- 
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form new distance diffusion at each n time steps. Using 
this strategy, even if the robot starts to diverge from the ex- 
pected route, a new path planning will be executed, correct- 
ing the deviation. For such, the method needs to receive a 
pre-processed new image at each n time steps to restart the 
path planning using the current robot position. An adequate 
value for n can be determined according to the latency of 
the image processing system. All simulations were carried 
out using n — 5. Figure 2.b shows the planned path and 
actual one performed using the distance diffusion at each 5 
steps for the same initial scenario of Figure 2. a. One can 
see that although the robot’s route performed with the adap- 
tive planning is not similar to the original planned path, after 
correcting its route, the robot’s final position is very close to 
the planned goal. This modification turns the new model 
into an adaptive path planning, instead of a static planner as 
(Behring et al., 2000). 



Figure 2: Planned route (in green) and the observed navi- 
gation (in red): (a) Behring et al.s model (b) New adaptive 
planning model. 

The second critical point identified in the original model 
refers to situations in which the algorithm cannot plan a path 
because the robot is initially positioned inside enlarged ob- 
stacle cells. The main reason why the algorithm in (Behring 
et al., 2000) cannot plan a valid path in this case is because 
all enlarged obstacle cells are treated as true obstacles and 
the CA diffusion rule is not applied to them in the second 
phase. Therefore, GD spreading does not achieve the initial 
position and the path cannot be constructed. This situation 
can happen quite often from the initial scenario, i.e. when 
the plan is applied for the first time. However, this kind 
of case is more likely to occur when using the new adaptive 
path planning at each n steps. This is due to the fact that sev- 
eral times the original route passes in the limit of enlarged 
regions and during navigation the robot invades such areas. 

In order to overcome this second critical point we first 
considered applying GD spreading also in the enlarged ob- 
stacle cells, using higher values to these cells to avoid using 
them by the route planner. However, if the distance to the 
goal is also used in these regions, when the routes needed to 
be calculated inside them, the planned route must approxi- 
mate to the true obstacles, increasing the risk of collisions 
if they make the robot closer to the goal. Consequently GD 
metric was discarded as it cannot be used in such regions. 


Two new measurements were then calculated using CA 
rules and both were applied only to obstacle cells. The first 
indicates the shortest distance of an obstacle cell to a true ob- 
stacle, i.e. Next True-Obstacle Distance (NTOD). The sec- 
ond measurement indicates the shortest distance of an ob- 
stacle cell to a free one and it is calculated only for enlarged 
obstacle cells. It starts from a relatively high limit (V) and it 
increments in one unit as the distance also increments. We 
call it the Next Free-Cell Distance (NFCD). Both metrics are 
used to construct a route that takes the robot to free cells as 
fast as possible, but also takes into account the need to pass 
as distant as possible from the real obstacles. 

Each cell state is composed by a triple of sub- states 
(si, s2, s3): si is a categorical sub-state with four possible 
values - Free, Obstacle, Initial and Goal; s2 is a numeric 
sub- state that store the distance between a cell and a true ob- 
stacle; s3 is a numeric sub- state that can store the distance 
between a cell and the goal (if the cell is free) or the distance 
between a cell and the free one (if the cell is an enlarged 
obstacle). Note that sub-states s2 and s3 are finite values 
which maximum values depend on environment grid dimen- 
sions (NM cells) being that the maximum possible values 
are N+M (the maximum Manhattan distance). Moreover, 
this CA model uses a fixed boundary condition, since the 
extreme/border cells of the 2-dimensional lattices is consid- 
ered to have obstacle cells (the wall) on all their non-defined 
neighbors. 

The planning algorithm is applied at each n steps of 
the robot locomotion and it is divided in a pre-processing 
and four major phases. It uses CA rules with Moore 
neighborhood (Sarkar, 2000) in the first three phases. 
In the pre-processing phase, the algorithm receives an 
environment pre-processed image as input, the robot initial 
position and the goal cell. It then establishes the initial 
value of si for each cell of the lattice. The new proposed 
algorithm is described as follows. 

Phase 1 - causes the enlargement of the obstacles initially 
identified and spreads the value of next true-obstacle dis- 
tance (NTOD) at same time. NTOD is stored at sub-state 
s2. It starts establishing that s2 = 0 for all obstacle cells by 
applying the following rule one: 

Rule NTOD Initialization: 

If the central cell has {si = Obstacle}, then the next value 
of the central cell is s2 = 0. 

The CA rule transition enlarges the obstacles and updates 
the values of sub- states si and s2 and it is defined by: 

Rule Enlargement and NTOD Diffusion: 

If the central cell has {si = Free and one of its neighbors 
has si = Obstacle with s2 = v}, then the next values of si 
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and s2 of the central cell are Obstacle and v+1, respectively. 

This rule is applied for a fixed number of time steps (x), 
which results in an enlargement of x cells in obstacles’ 
thickness and in the calculus of NTOD for these cells. The 
behavior of this CA rule can be observed in Figure 3. 



Figure 3: Obstacle enlargement and NTOD diffusion (x = 
2 ). 

Phase 2 - uses a CA rule to spread the goal distance (GD) 
into free cells, as in (Behring et al., 2000), except that now 
they are stored in sub-state s3. At the start of second phase 
we have that all free cells, obstacle cells and the cell with the 
robot (si = Free or si = Initial or si = Obstacle ) have 
s3 undefined. The initialization rule is applied once and it 
establishes that the goal cell will assume «s3 = 0: 

Rule GD Initialization: 

If the central cell has {si = Goal}, then the next value of 
the central cell is s3 = 0. 

The transition rule updates s3 value and it is applied only 
to free cells by some time steps until the state of s3 is not 
modified for any cell in the lattice. The CA rule transition is 
defined by: 

Rule GD Spread: 

If the central cell has {si = Free and s3 is undefined and 
one of its neighbors has s3 = v}, then the next state of the 
central cell is s3 = v + 1. 

Applying this CA rule for some steps, GD (stored in s3) 
is calculated for all free cells. The resultant calculus is the 
same illustrated in Figure 1 , except that is the new model it 
represents the s3 spreading. 

Phase 3 - uses a CA rule to spread the next free-cell dis- 
tance (NFCD) through obstacle cells, which will also be 
stored in sub-state s3. This phase will only be applied if at 
the end of the second phase the value of s3 is still undefined 
for neighbor cells of the robot’s initial position. In other 
words, it is applied when the GD spreading finished but the 
initial position was not reached. In this case, it is probable 
that the robot is inside an enlarged obstacle area or there is a 
barrier with enlarged obstacle cells between the goal and the 
initial position. As a result, the value of next free-cell dis- 
tance will be calculated for the enlarged obstacle cells and 
it will be stored in sub-sate s3 of such cells. At the end of 


the second phase, all obstacle cells have undefined s3. An 
initialization rule is applied to start the value of the obstacle 
cells closest to free cells. This rule is applied to all lattice 
cells: 

Rule NFCD Initialization: 

If the central cell has {si = Obstacle and one of its 
neighbors has si = Free}, then the next value of the 
central cell is s3 = V. 

V is an arbitrary discrete value chosen to be bigger than 
any goal distance calculated to free cells. For instance, we 
chose V = 100 because it is impossible to have GD > 99 
due to the lattice dimensions used in our experiments. After 
using this rule to initialize s3 values for the obstacle cells in 
the border of the enlarged regions, the algorithm applies a 
CA rule to spread next free-cells distance (NFCD). This rule 
transition is defined by: 

Rule NFCD Spread: 

If the central cell has {si = Obstacle and s2 > 0 and 
s3 is undefined and at least one neighbor has s3 defined}, 
then the next value of the central cell is s3 = vmin + 1, 
where vmin is the minimum value of s3, considering all 
the neighbors of the central cell. 

Applying this CA rule for some steps, the NFCD stored 
in s3 is calculated for all obstacle cells with s2 > 0 (which 
excludes the true obstacles). Figure 4 illustrates the applica- 
tion of the CA rule for 7 time steps, until all the cells with 
s la Obstacle and s2 > 0 have the value of s3 calculated. 
Black cells indicate the true obstacles, i.e. the cells identi- 
fied in the image processing as obstacles. The red, yellow 
and green ones indicate the enlarged obstacle cells (x equal 
to 1, 2 and 3, respectively). The robot’s initial position is a 
yellow cell (x = 2). In Figure 4. a one can observe s3 val- 
ues after the initialization rule is applied to identify cells at 
the borders (i.e. obstacle cells with at least one free cell as 
neighbor). These cells assume s3 = V (V = 100 in this ex- 
ample). In Figure 4.b one can observe the value of s3 after 
applying the CA rule once. Figure 4.c shows the final values 
after NFCD diffusion. 


(a) (b) (c) 

Figure 4: NFCD diffusion: a) initialization t = 0, b) t = 1 
c) Final 
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Phase 4 - constructs the final path between the robot’s cur- 
rent position and the goal. The last phase use all the spread 
distances to choose a collision free route. The planned route 
is calculated by either the DR Procedure or EDR Procedure 
explained below: 

DR Procedure: Constructing just Descending Routes 

If the third phase was not necessary, the planned path 
will be calculated as the original model: any route starting 
from initial position of the robot until the goal cell, using 
only free cells, decrementing 1 in the value of s3 (GD) at 
each step of the path. In the case of draw when choosing 
the next free cell (that is, there are at least two neighbors 
with a decreasing GD), we implemented some options of 
conflict decisions: random choice, or chosen the next in 
a predefined order (clockwise or anticlockwise) or even 
chosen the next cell that not provokes a robot rotation (that 
is, it keeps the current robot’s orientation). The conflict 
decision is a parameter of the algorithm. 

EDR Procedure: Mixing Escaping and Descending 
Routes 

If the third phase was applied, the planned route is divided 
in two parts: the first one is obtained using the s2 and s3 val- 
ues of obstacle cells (NTOD and NFCD) and the second part 
is obtained using the s3 values of free cells (GD). The initial 
part of the path must be a route to move the robot from the 
enlarged obstacles region as fast as possible (or the “escape 
route”). As such, the algorithm starts from the initial posi- 
tion cell and choose as the next step the neighbor cell with 
the smallest s3 value (i.e. the neighbor with the smallest 
NFCD). If there is a draw involving neighbors, the algorithm 
chooses the neighbor with the highest s2 (NTOD) value (i.e. 
between the tied cells it chooses the one more distant from 
true obstacles). If the draw persists, conflict decisions crite- 
ria can be applied, as explained in DR Procedure. The next 
steps of the route are defined in this way until the algorithm 
find a cell with NFCD = V, which indicates that it is at a 
border cell in respect to the obstacle regions. The next step 
of the path will be the neighbor free cell with the smallest 
GD. Starting from this point, GD stored in s3 for free cells 
will be used to construct the second part of the path, that is, 
the “descending route”. 

Figure 5 presents an example of path generated by sim- 
ulating the new planning algorithm. It shows the complete 
route formed by the junction of the escape route (in purple) 
from the cul-de-sac scenario and the descending route (in 
blue) toward to the goal. Figure 6 shows a summary of the 
new path planning model algorithm described in this section. 
It is applied at each n time steps. 

One may argue that the escaping route calculus is not nec- 
essary, and a simple solution to this problem could be asso- 
ciating high costs (GD) to cells close to obstacles excluding 
Phase 3 of the algorithm and simplifying Phase 4. Indeed 
if this approach is used the descending route will be gen- 



Figure 5: A complete path in a V-REP simulation generated 
using the new algorithm: escape route (in purple) and de- 
scending route (in blue). A blue x represent the goal. 

erated as in the new algorithm. The difference in such sit- 
uation is that the descending route is calculated here in a 
direct way, just disregarding the closest cells in the calculus. 
On the other hand, considering critical situations where the 
robot is positioned within a close distance to the obstacles, 
the use of the distance to the next free cell for calculating 
escaping routes makes it a crucial difference. The calculus 
focuses on keeping the robot away from the enlarged region 
in the smallest number of steps possible. In that way GD 
is ignored and an optimal route based on NFCD is found. 
Besides, several optimal rules (NFCD) are expected since 
there are several free cells. Thus, the new algorithm uses a 
second measure (NTOD) to choose between the NFCD op- 
timal routes one with the maximum distance to obstacles. 
As a result, it finds short escaping routes passing on a safe 
distance from obstacles. 

Simulation and Results 

A series of simulations were performed aiming at analyzing 
the behavior of the robot with the proposed adaptive path 
planning algorithm. Figures 7 shows two simulations using 
a scenario with 8 obstacles. Figure 7. a illustrates the robot 
path from (Behring et al., 2000) and Figure 7.b the new path 
using the adaptive path planning algorithm. A yellow “x” 
represents the starting point and a blue “x” represents the 
goal. 

In the first simulation (Figure 7. a), the robot final posi- 
tion is very distant from the goal. On the other hand, the 
e-puck could reach the goal when the new model was used 
(Figure 7.b). One can see that in the first navigation, the 
robot has passed closest to obstacles, while in the second 
one, the robot kept a safe distance from them. In fact, in both 
simulations the e-puck invaded the enlarged obstacle region 
(x = 4). However, while using the original model the robot 
continued its route getting even closer to the obstacles. 

By using the adaptive planning model, the e-puck robot 
was able to identify this invasion and to generate an escaping 
route, correcting its navigation to avoid the obstacles. The 
green line in Figure 7.b indicates a point in which the re- 
planning was needed. 
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■ Inputs: 

M: 3 grid map with dimension W xL r where each position M aH is 0 or 1; 

G=fX <i >0/: cmrdinjitei of the goaf in M 

f=pf*Fj: coordinates oft he robot's initial position in JV? 

x: number of steps of obstacle s enlargement 

■ Output: 

F: 3 sequence of cells from i to i£J. 

1 Description: 

Pre-processing phase: 

1. Construct 5 a 2D matrix W* I where each positron/cell S*h in S is a triple [sl,s2,&.3| 

2. Initialize each cell S^= |sl,s2,s3j in a such way that 

si- Free, if M^= 0 andG=[w,l| and l=[w,l|.; 
sl= -Goal, if = 0 a nd G=fw, I I; 
sl= I n iti al, if = C and l=| w,l 

sl=Ohstacle, if M^= 1; 
s2 and s3 starts undtterm in ed; 

Phase 1: 

1 . Apply once the NTOD Initialization ru le for eac h cell S^. 

2 . Apply transition ru le Enlargement and NTOD Diffusion by x steps for e ac h re II 3 vJ . 

Phase 2: 

1 . Apply once the GD Initialization ru le for eac h cel 1 3^. 

2. Apply GO Diffusion transition rule by ss/era I steps for each cell until the value of s3 

is not modif i ed for any ce II in 5. 

Phase 3: 

This phise is applied only if s3 in the initial position i is stHI undefined after Phase 2. 

1 . Apply o nee the ru I e JYFCf? Initialization fa r e ac h c el I 

2 . Apply transition ru le NFCD Spread hy several ste psf or each ce II S *4 u nti I the va lue of 
s3 is not mod if ied for a ny c el I in 5. 

Phase 4: 

1. If th e P h aae 3 was not ap p li ed, co nstruct th e f in al path F usi ng DR. Proced u re, 

2. If the Phase 3 was applied, construct the final path F using EDR Procedure. 

Figure 6: Summary of the adaptive path planning model al- 
gorithm. 


It should be noted that several obstacle collisions were ob- 
served during simulations using the original model. More- 
over, the robot made several rotations and steps to achieve 
the goal. On the other hand, using the adaptive plan- 
ning model the robot performed a smooth navigation, going 
around the obstacles while keeping a safe distance. 

Aiming at better exploring the differences between both 
models we performed a series of experiments using the sce- 
nario presented in Figure 7. Since simulations are non- 
deterministic, each algorithm was run for 30 simulations in 
the same scenario and some statistical results were obtained. 
In comparison, the average of the total distance navigated 
(in meters) was {8.33;7.82}. The first value represents the 
original model, whereas the second value represents the new 
model respectively. The average of the final distance to the 
goal (in meters) was {0.97;0.03}. The average of the total 
navigation time (in seconds) was {382;411} and the number 
of collisions observed during simulations was {7;0}. The 
final distance indicates that the robot stopped very distant 
from the goal when the original method is employed. We 
could observe 7 collisions in 30 runs when using the origi- 
nal model. One can also observe that the adaptive planning 



Figure 7: (a) Behring’s model and (b) Proposed model. 

did not cause a severe impact on the total time: on average 
8% of increase in both scenarios. 

We created another 9 simulation scenarios with a different 
number of obstacles (Figure 8) and also made a comparative 
analysis using 30 simulation runs in each scenario. The new 
adaptive model performance presented: (i) an average re- 
duction of 82% relative to the final distance to the goal (at 
least 70% of reduction was observed in any scenario); (ii) 
an average reduction of 5.8% relative to the total navigation 
distance (in all simulations a decrease was observed); (iii) 
an average increase of 7% in the total navigation time (in all 
scenarios the time was increased, but none above 10%) and 
(iv) no collisions. Therefore, we can concluded based on the 
results of 300 simulation runs (30 for each scenario) that by 
applying the new model it was possible to substantially re- 
duce the final distance between the robot and the goal with 
an additional reduction on the total navigated distance and 
avoiding obstacles and a very small increase in the total nav- 
igation time. 

It is important to highlight that the re-planning strategy is 
used here to correct a control problem since it was possible 
to observe in our simulations that the robot is not able to 
navigate as planned. Indeed, one could expect a difference 
between the planned and the executed route even if more 
sophisticated control strategies were employed. Using re- 
planning is a step towards a solution to some dynamic envi- 
ronments where re-planning might be necessary (Wystrach 
et al., 2014) (Collett et al., 2014). 

Discussion 

Path planning is a very relevant task for robot autonomous 
navigation and different techniques have been studied so far 
(Siegwart et al., 2011). This work investigates an adaptive 
path planning model based on cellular automata using three 
different metrics: Goal Distance (GD), Next Free Cell Dis- 
tance (NFCD) and Next True Obstacle Distance (NTDO). 
A new plan is constructed at each n steps, starting from the 
robot’s current position, which is extracted from an environ- 
ment pre-processed image (Behring et al., 2000). The path 
can be composed by descending and escaping routes when- 
ever is necessary. Descending routes are generated using 
only GD. Escaping routes are generated using NFCD and 
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Figure 8: Additional 9 scenarios used in V-REP simulations. 


NTOD by avoiding passing too close to the obstacles. 

Distance diffusion performed by CA rules returns simi- 
lar results to the ones obtained by wavefront algorithms in 
path planning (Zelinsky et al., 1993). An advantage of using 
CA to perform diffusions is that they are very decentralized 
structures which enable us to implement them in a paral- 
lel way, making them appropriate, for example, to massive 
parallel architectures as FPGAs (Halbach and Hoffmann, 
2004). Moreover, CA performs information spreading in a 
bottom-up approach instead of a sequential standard wave- 
front algorithm. This way of modeling enables us in this 
work to mix different information (GD, NFCD and NTOD 
metrics) to construct routes with different requisites. 

Therefore, GD calculus finds optimal descending paths. 
Considering escaping routes, the algorithm always finds op- 
timal routes in respect to NFCD and between all possible 
optimal NFCD routes one with the maximum NTOD. Thus, 
the escaping route is a point of the Pareto front consider- 
ing the bi-objective problem (NFCD and NTOD). The al- 
gorithm complexity is dominated by GD propagation both 
in the previous work (Behring et al., 2000) and in the new 
proposition. Therefore, the full re-planning has the same 
asymptotic complexity of the previous model. On the other 
hand, using static environments as mentioned before, at each 
n steps just phase 4 - which has a simpler complexity than 
GD propagation (phase 2) - is needed to be performed. This 
simple complexity analysis justify why we did not observe 
a significant difference considering the total navigation time 
comparing the previous model (Behring et al., 2000) and our 
new proposition. 

It is important to point out that full re-planning is not nec- 
essary in static environments. Indeed the robot does not do 
full re-planning, only a new route is calculated given the 
robot’s current position. GD, NFCD and NTOD metrics are 
not necessary to be recalculated at each n steps, if the envi- 
ronment does not change. One can compute all distances in 
advance because they are independent of the robot current 
position. 


Conclusion 

This current work improves previous research on CA mod- 
els and path planning problems for a single robot (Behring 
et al., 2000). In this work we investigated the behaviour of 
a single robot in a static scenario. Using the V-REP simula- 
tor, the current environment configuration (including robot’s 
position), can be easily obtained using the software func- 
tionalities. For an effective analysis of the new adaptive 
model in real robots, it is also necessary to improve the pre- 
processing image system and investigate the performance on 
a real robot. 

This work is the first step towards merging the proposed 
model with previous successful models for cooperative robot 
swarms (Ioannidis et al., 2011) (Ferreira et al., 2014) creat- 
ing a hybrid CA model that could use local and distributed 
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adaptive path planning tacking similar but more challeng- 
ing dynamic problems. In static scenarios, few cells change 
their state at each propagation step. However, the processing 
performed in each cell is very simple, which turns our algo- 
rithm a candidate to be implemented in massive distributed 
architectures as FPGA that could be incorporated as a dedi- 
cated hardware. Our main goal is to apply a CA that would 
resemble the desert ants behaviour where re-planning is a 
necessary condition for survival in a dynamic environment 
(Wystrach et al., 2014) (Collett et al., 2014). 

Future work includes: (1) merging this new model with 
already established models for cooperative robots (Ioannidis 
et al., 201 1) (Ferreira et al., 2014) plus the use of real e-puck 
robots; (2) using evolutionary robotics techniques (Vargas 
et al., 2014) to adjust the parameters involved in the model, 
as the value of n (number of steps to re-planning) and oth- 
ers related to the implementation of the robot’s dynamics, 
and finally (3) adapting the new model to planning paths in 
environments with mobile obstacles. In fact, our adaptive 
path-planning model is a step toward dealing with dynamic 
scenarios and multiple robots. 
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Abstract 

Current theories of social evolution predict the direction of 
selection for a given level of assortment. What remains un- 
clear is how to determine the direction of selection on assort- 
ment itself if this were subject to evolutionary change. Here 
we define and analyse a simple model that allows us to inves- 
tigate the evolution of assortment. We find that there is only 
a positive selection gradient for increased assortment if the 
population is polymorphic in the cooperative trait. We further 
show that if the individuals in question engage in multiple co- 
operative dilemmas simultaneously then there may be a con- 
tinued selection on increased assortment which is ultimately 
sufficient to resolve severe dilemmas such as the prisoner’s 
dilemma. 

Introduction 

The evolution of cooperation was a problem which Darwin 
labelled “his one special difficulty”. In a naive interpreta- 
tion the presence of cooperation (and particularly altruism) 
presents a fundamental challenge to the Darwinian view of 
nature. Why would individuals be selected to perform ac- 
tions which are beneficial to others at a cost to themselves? 
The two major attempts at answers to this question come in 
the form of kin selection (Hamilton, 1964; Gardner et al., 
2011; Queller, 1985; Maynard Smith, 1964) and group se- 
lection (Wilson, 1975; Borrello, 2005). These two processes 
have been shown to be mathematically equivalent (Lehmann 
et al., 2007b; Foster, 2006; Queller, 1992) as they both es- 
sentially depend on population structure that gives rise to 
assortment of interactions. Here assortment means that like 
individuals will interact more often than would be expected 
from random interactions. Self-interested individuals will 
cooperate in an assorted population because, by virtue of 
being a cooperator, they are more likely to receive the ben- 
efits of other cooperators. In agreement with a number of 
authors we see assortment as the key factor in the evolution 
of cooperation (Eshel and Cavalli-Sforza, 1983; Fletcher and 
Zwick, 2006; Godfrey-Smith, 2008; Michod and Sanderson, 
1985; Sober, 1992). 

An outstanding puzzle for the theoretician studying the 
evolution of cooperation is to investigate the evolution of as- 


sortment/relatedness. In many instances in nature individu- 
als may have traits which in effect modify which other mem- 
bers of the population they interact with. For instance, dis- 
persal rate (Smaldino and Schank, 2012; Pepper and Smuts, 
2002; Lehmann et al., 2007a) may have a genetic compo- 
nent and hence be subject to selection. The vast majority of 
studies of the evolution of cooperation take such parameters 
as given; a more complete understanding of the evolution of 
cooperation would be facilitated by studying, in the most 
general and therefore most abstract setting possible, how 
such genetic traits effecting assortment will coevolve with 
genetic traits determining social behaviours such as cooper- 
ation. A small number of recent papers have begun to look at 
such processes. Notably Powers et al. (2011) study a model 
in which individuals play a public goods game in a group 
structured population. In addition to a gene controlling the 
social strategy (i.e. cooperate or defect) they also look at the 
concurrent evolution of a gene which determines a group 
size preference of the individuals. Individuals disperse and 
join new groups, the sizes of these groups are determined 
genetically, thus individuals may prefer to be in either larger 
or smaller groups. Because a population composed of small 
groups is more highly assorted than a population composed 
of large groups; this “group size preference” has the effect of 
an assortment parameter. In such a model it is found that the 
coevolution of population structure and social strategy leads 
to a feedback process whereby the evolution of cooperation 
and the evolution of social structures that support coopera- 
tion facilitate each other so that large levels of cooperation 
are eventually selected for. 

Jackson and Watson (2015) use the formalism of a meta- 
game to investigate the evolutionary dynamics of game 
changing behaviour such as assortment. In their model each 
agent has a genetically determined payoff matrix represent- 
ing a desired game, as well as a gene determining their social 
strategy. Unlike conventional game theoretic studies, which 
simply investigate the dynamics of a given game, this model 
allows for the underlying game to be altered via the process 
of natural selection. They find that a strong linkage disequi- 
librium emerges, whereby cooperators choose a game that is 
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favourable to cooperators and likewise for defectors. Which 
of these two strategies ultimately wins depends upon the 
equilibrium properties of the game. If the equilibrium of the 
initial game is dominated by cooperators then selection will 
change the game towards the harmony game, thereby further 
entrenching cooperation. However, if defection dominates 
at equilibrium then selection will move the game towards 
a more severe dilemma, and thus further entrench defection. 
For selection to have any effect on the underlying game there 
must be some polymorphism in the social strategy, which is 
not the case in the prisoner’ s dilemma at equilibrium. 

One of the intermediate aims of this paper is to present 
a model for the evolution of assortment which is more ab- 
stract, and hence more general, than any previous model. 
This is desirable as it allows one to dispose of many arbi- 
trary modelling assumptions. We look at the coevolution of 
assortment and social strategy in a cooperative dilemma and 
investigate under what conditions there is a positive selec- 
tion gradient on increased assortment. In agreement with 
previous studies we find that such a gradient only exists if 
there is currently a polymorphic level of cooperation in the 
population. In the language of two-player games this is a sit- 
uation represented by a snowdrift game. We find that games, 
such as the prisoner’ s dilemma, which have no cooperation 
at equilibrium, do not result in a selection for increased as- 
sortment. Thus, such a mechanism cannot “resolve” a pris- 
oner’s dilemma. Note that the prisoner’s dilemma game rep- 
resents the biological scenario of strong altruism, which is 
often observed in nature (West et al., 2007). 

The second contribution of this paper is to show a plau- 
sible scenario in which assortment can be increased suffi- 
ciently by selection to levels high enough to “solve” the pris- 
oner’ s dilemma (or in other words levels high enough to ob- 
serve strong altruism). The principal idea is that individuals 
will be engaged in multiple social interactions at once, as- 
sumed to be controlled by genes at different loci. Thus, any 
two individuals will engage in a large number of social inter- 
actions simultaneously. A simple example may be a species 
of bacteria that may produce a number of public goods, each 
of which is simply a protein. Each individual bacterium may 
or may not produce each public good. Thus, the multiple 
interactions within the species can be represented via a se- 
ries of games (rather than conventional studies which con- 
sider only one game taking place). Each individual may be 
a cooperator or a defector in each game independently of 
whether or not they cooperate or defect in other games. In 
such an instance it may be the case that one of these games 
is a snowdrift game and hence provides a positive selection 
gradient for increased relatedness until a sufficient level of 
assortment has arisen to fixate cooperation at this locus. As 
a bi-product of this process other games will become trans- 
formed such that they are then polymorphic (i.e. contain a 
mixture of both cooperators and defectors). Given enough 
games between individuals there will be a continual selec- 


tion on increased assortment so that the population ends up 
highly assorted and therefore cooperation can evolve even 
for much more severe dilemmas. 

Very few authors have looked at the possibility of the out- 
come of multiple games being played at once or sequen- 
tially between agents/individuals. Those that do, do so from 
within economics or psychology. In particular a number of 
authors (Bednar and Page, 2007; Bednar et al., 2012; Grimm 
and Mengel, 2012) have looked at the consequences of mul- 
tiple, and qualitatively different, games being played in se- 
quence between subjects. The key themes of these papers 
tend to be to do with cognitive spill-over, i.e. how the out- 
come of one game might affect another. Otherwise they are 
to do with the cognitive load on the individual i.e. how in- 
dividuals might use heuristics or rules learnt in one game 
to reduce the computation needed to solve other games. To 
the best of our knowledge no authors have looked at the dy- 
namics of multiple games from within evolutionary game 
theory. One reason for the lack of such a study is that the 
basic result, i.e. that each game reaches the ESS indepen- 
dently, is not interesting unless one allows for some manner 
of epistatic interaction between games. In our model the 
epistasis comes via the intermediary of the evolving assort- 
ment parameter. With this interdependence the presence of 
multiple games results in a qualitatively different outcome, 
as we shall show. 

Model 

We shall restrict our analysis to those social interactions 
which can be represented via pair-wise interactions. Such 
interactions can be represented via a two-player game. San- 
tos et al. (2006) show that the space of all possible two- 
player, two-strategy, symmetric games is two dimensional. 
The payoff matrix for which is given by: 

"=(r o) (1 > 

In which the reward for mutual cooperation is normalised to 
one, and the punishment for defection to zero. T parame- 
terises the temptation to defect against a cooperator, and S 
the sucker ‘s payoff received by cooperating against a defec- 
tor. 

One can neatly handle the effects of assortment via a 
transformation of the game. A level of assortment, a, is de- 
fined as follows: with probability a an individual is paired 
with another individual with the same strategy as itself, and 
with probability 1 — a it is paired with a random individual. 
It can be shown (van Veelen, 2011) that the outcome of a 
game M under assortment a is equivalent to the outcome of 
the game M' with no assortment, where: 

4 = aM fi + (l-a)^ (2) 

Thus one can consider assortment as an effective transfor- 
mation of the game into a more harmonious one, as figure 1 
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Figure 1: The space of all two-player symmetric coopera- 
tive dilemmas and the effects of assortment. Each point in 
the space represents a two player game parameterised via S 
and T, the colour represents the equilibrium level of cooper- 
ation reached from an initial condition of one half coopera- 
tors (one represents cooperate and zero defect). Each arrow 
represents the effective transformation of the game under as- 
sortment of a = 0.07. Assortment has the effect of trans- 
forming the game towards the Harmony (top left) region of 
game space, thus making it more cooperative. 


illustrates. 

Agents play many games simultaneously, the strategy in 
each is determined at a separate locus. It is thus possible 
for an agent to cooperate in some games, whilst defecting in 
others. All agents play all games with all other agents. The 
overall payoff they receive is simply the mean of the payoffs 
from all games. 

There are No games being played at once. An array of 
matrices determines all of the games such that the k th game 
is given by: 


with probability p a , and subsequently changes by an amount 
drawn from the normal distribution with mean zero and stan- 
dard deviation 0.05 (the results do not depend sensitively on 
the particular choice of these parameters). If the value mu- 
tates outside of the permitted range it is simply scaled back 
to zero/one. We assume that the time scale of evolution is 
slower for assortment than it is for game strategy, so that the 
game strategy is always in equilibrium and that mutations in 
a occur gradually. We also assume that the primitive state of 
the population is freely mixed. We thus begin our simulation 
with a = 0 for all agents, and allow strategy frequencies to 
reach equilibrium before ‘turning on’ a small mutation in a. 

In addition to this there is also a small cost to being as- 
sorted, k x 0Ci , which increases linearly with the agents as- 
sortment (typically k = lx 10 -3 unless otherwise stated). 
This cost is introduced to ensure that all change in assort- 
ment is adaptive, rather than being due to drift, when all else 
is equal then selection will not favour an increase in assort- 
ment. This cost is kept small so as not to effect the direction 
of selection significantly in cases other than drift. 

Results 

We proceed by investigating special cases of the more gen- 
eral model. Firstly we look at a model in which assortment 
evolves but there is only one game being played. Secondly, 
we look at multiple games, but in the absence of assortment. 
Finally, we analyse the full model with both evolvable as- 
sortment and multiple games. 

The Evolution of Assortment with a Single Game 

We first sketch a mathematical argument, and go on to com- 
pare it with a simulation based model. 

Let the frequency of cooperators in the pool be pc and 
likewise for defectors pd- Then the payoff an individual 
with strategy i gets (as a function of a) is: 


Ki{a) = aM u + (1 - a) [p c M iC + PdM, d ] (4) 


"*-(i o) (3) 

Each value of S and T is chosen at random from the uni- 
form distribution S E [—1,1] and T e [0,2]. 

In addition to social strategies in multiple games the 
agents have a gene for a desired level of assortment, a*. With 
probability a* agent i interacts with a clonally related indi- 
vidual, that is it has the same value of the gene at all loci. 
With probability 1 — (Xi it enters a pool of players, and there- 
fore interacts with an agent chosen randomly from the subset 
of those other individuals who have also chosen to enter the 
pool. 

Selection proceeds in a generational GA using fitness pro- 
portionate selection. Mutation may occur at a locus control- 
ling social strategy; with probability fl s each locus changes 
to its opposite strategy. The assortment gene is mutated 


pc is calculated by taking a mean of the number of coopera- 
tors, weighted by the chance that they enter the pool, which 
is 1 — (Xi. Ec is the expected number of cooperators in the 
pool: 

E c = £s,-(l - a,) (5) 


Where Si = 1 for a cooperator and 0 for a defector. The 
sum runs over all members of the population. Similarly for 
defectors: 


£d = £(1 (6) 
i 


It follows that: 


and 


Ec 

Ep + Ec 


Pd 


E d 

Ed~\~Ec 


(7) 
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To investigate this model further one simply needs to de- 
termine when individuals with a slightly larger than normal 
level of desired assortment can invade a population. We 
consider a population composed of individuals who all have 
the same value for desired assortment a, and then simply 
asked whether a mutant with a slightly larger value of de- 
sired assortment a + <5 a can invade this population. This 
can be more simply answered by looking at payoff and ask- 
ing whether or not this is an increasing function of a. The 
payoff to cooperators is given by: 

K c(a) = a + (l -a)[p c + Sp D \ (9) 

= (1 -pc-Sp D )a + pc + SpD (10) 

Because S < 1 it follows that (1 — pc — Spo) > 0 and thus 
7Zi(a) is an increasing function of a, which means that there 
is always a selection pressure for existing cooperators to in- 
crease their values of 

What about if the population consists entirely of un- 
assorted defectors? We then wish to know the value of a 
for which cooperators can invade, i.e.: 


n c {a) > n d { 0) (11) 

a + (1 - a)S > 0 (12) 


because we consider cooperators invading in infinitesimal 
quantities we assume pc = 0 and also pu — 1. Equation 
(12) reduces to: 

<13 » 


Therefore, in the limit of infinitesimal increase in a, cooper- 
ators can only invade if S > 0 (found by setting a = 0 in the 
above equation); that is a will only increase in a snowdrift 
game. 

The above argument is a sketch of a formal mathemati- 
cal argument in which a number of simplifying assumption 
were necessary. We complement this argument with a agent 
based genetic algorithm, which includes stochastic effects 
not present in the mathematical model. We run the full sim- 
ulation model, but set Ng = 1. We record the level of mean 
a and mean cooperation at equilibrium and plot these over 
the space of all possible games on the TS plane. The results 
are presented in figure 2. 



Figure 2: Equilibrium levels of cooperation (top) and a (bot- 
tom) over the space of all possible games. Only snowdrift 
games provide a positive selective gradient on a. 

The conclusion of the model is that a positive selection for 
assortment will only occur if there exists some preliminary 
level of cooperation at equilibrium. As there is mutation on 
strategy there is also a small amount of selection pressure to 
increase assortment even in games which are totally dom- 
inated by cooperators (as is the case in the harmony game 
and some of the stag hunt game). This is to protect against 
the occasional introduction of defectors into the population. 
In the snowdrift regions in which the population is almost all 
cooperate, and also in the region in which S~1 there is lit- 
tle increase in assortment. Although a purely mathematical 
argument asserts that there will be selection for assortment, 
stochastic effects and the small cost to assortment counteract 
this effect in the marginal cases. 

Multiple Games in the Absence of Evolvable 
Assortment 

This model is simply the full model minus the possibility of 
evolvable assortment. Thus, each allele represents the social 
strategy in an independent game. We find that the equilib- 
rium level for each game is simply equal to the game’s ESS. 
In other words the presence of multiple games does not af- 
fect the outcome of selection. This is to be expected as there 
is no epistasis between the different alleles. Figure 3 shows 
a typical output of this model. For ease of interpretation we 
create a scatter plot of the games being played on the TS 
plane alongside the evolution of strategy frequencies. 
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Figure 3: Many random games being played. We record 
the frequency of the population that plays cooperate at each 
allele. This matches predictions for the ESS of each game 
independently (dotted lines). 

The Evolution of Assortment with Multiple Games 

Finally we present findings for the full version of the model, 
in which assortment is subject to selection, and the agents 
engage in multiple games. We choose seven random points 
on the TS plane and let the simulation run to equilibrium. 
The key finding here is that the presence of multiple games 
allows for a continuous selective pressure towards increased 
assortment. Each social strategy gene is not directly affected 
by other social strategy genes. However, there is epistasis 
between them, but via the intermediary of the assortment 
allele. Any game that is polymorphic (i.e. is a snowdrift 
game) creates a selection pressure on increased assortment. 
This occurs until the game is transformed into a Harmony 
game. Other, non-poly morphic games do not give rise to 
any selection pressure on assortment. However, a certain 
level of assortment may transform a prisoner’s dilemma into 
a snowdrift game, thus engaging further selection pressure 
for increased assortment. This process may repeat until a 
level of assortment has evolved sufficient to resolve all such 
dilemmas. Whether this occurs depends upon the details 
of where the various games lie, but the probability of at 
least one game being polymorphic clearly increases with the 
number of games being played. Figure 4 shows one example 
of how this process may work, and one example of when it 
fails to do so. In the example in which there is no significant 
increase in assortment the initial distribution of games does 
not include a snowdrift game, whereas in the other example 
the initial distribution does include a snowdrift game, thus 
eventually providing enough assortment to resolve the pris- 
oner’ s dilemma. This particular instance of the model uses a 
population size of 1028 and fd a = fij — 5 x 10 -3 and is run 
for 1600 generations. 




Figure 4: The dynamics of a simulation with 7 randomly 
chosen games. In each panel: top left: change in the mean 
value of a over time. Bottom left: change in allele fre- 
quency for each game locus. Right: position of games in 
ST space, dotted lines represent the effective transformation 
of the game due to increasing a. 

Discussion 

It is known in the field of evolutionary biology that popula- 
tion structure is important when considering the evolution of 
social traits (Eshel and Cavalli-Sforza, 1983). Specifically 
positive assortment can allow for the evolution of coopera- 
tive or altruistic behaviour. Formalisms such as kin selec- 
tion (Hamilton, 1964; Grafen, 1982; Maynard Smith, 1964) 
and multi-level selection (Price, 1970; Okasha, 2009) allow 
one to make precise calculations of the expected change in 
the frequency of a cooperative allele due to selection (see 
for example Gardner et al. (2011)). Furthermore, the natu- 
ral world is full of examples of cooperative behaviour, such 
as the cooperation between cellular slime moulds (Strass- 
mann et al., 2011), eusocial insects (Holldobler and Wilson, 
1990) or the cells of a multicellular organism (Michod and 
Roze, 2001; Buss, 1987; Queller, 2000). In many cases the 
population structure of such organisms may have a genetic 
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component and thus be subject to evolutionary change. For 
example, trees may alter the dispersal radius of their seeds 
(Pepper and Smuts, 2002), birds may alter the time at which 
they leave their natal group (Bulmer, 1994), social wasps 
may alter the number of eggs they lay in one host (Ode and 
Strand, 1995). In addition, multicellular organisms undergo 
a unicellular bottleneck which may be an adaptation that in- 
creases the genetic homogeneity of the organism (Ryan and 
Watson, 2015). Whilst it is at least plausible that many of 
these feature are adaptations there lacks a unified theoretical 
understanding of the conditions under which an increases 
positive assortment will evolve. 

Recently a number of authors (Powers et al., 2011; Jack- 
son and Watson, 2015) have begun to address this issue. One 
point that has emerged from these studies, and is backed by 
a formal mathematical argument here, is that selection will 
not increase positive assortment unless the underlying game 
is polymorphic. Games such as the prisoner’s dilemma are 
not polymorphic at equilibrium, and therefore selection on 
assortment cannot “get started”. Furthermore, these games 
represent the biologically prevalent case of strong altruism 
(see for example Doncaster et al. (2013)). We have pre- 
sented a potential resolution to this problem: if individuals 
interact in many social dilemmas simultaneously then there 
may exist a feedback process whereby the weaker dilemmas 
transform the stronger dilemmas into weaker ones and even- 
tually all dilemmas are resolved. 

Biologically this could represent, for example, the evolu- 
tionary path towards multicellularity (see also Michod and 
Roze (2001); Maynard Smith and Szathmary (1997); Ispola- 
tov et al. (2012); Grosberg and Strathmann (2007); Jablonka 
and Lamb (2006)). The cells of a proto-organism will even- 
tually need to cooperate in many different manners, such as 
by producing different public goods with differing costs or 
by refraining from different forms of selfish reproduction, 
each of which with a different benefit. Our model shows 
how this can be thought of as a continuous process, rather 
than a binary one (see Godfrey-Smith (2009)). The likeli- 
hood of this happening is greatly increased as the number 
of dilemmas being played increases. It seems plausible that 
the case of individuals playing one single social dilemma is 
an idealisation, and that in reality individuals, having many 
genes, and many potential social interactions will usually 
be engaged in a very large number of social interactions at 
once, thus making the transition to social living possible. 
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Abstract 

Complex systems often show forms of organisation where a 
clear-cut hierarchy of levels with a well-defined direction of 
information flow cannot be found. In this paper we propose 
an information-theoretic method aimed at identifying the dy- 
namically relevant parts of a system along with their rela- 
tionships, interpreting in such a way the system’s dynamical 
organisation. The analysis is quite general and can be applied 
to many dynamical systems. We show here its application 
to two relevant biological examples, the case of mammalian 
cell cycle network and of Mitogen Activated Protein Kinase 
(MAPK) cascade. The result of our analysis shows that the 
elements of the mammalian cell cycle network act as a single 
compact group, whereas the MAPK system can be decom- 
posed into two dynamically distinct parts, with asymmetric 
information flows. 

Introduction 

Complex systems often show forms of organisation that can- 
not be understood by referring to simple hierarchical models 
(like e.g. a tree). In most interesting cases one is faced with 
complicated situations, sometimes referred to as “tangled 
hierarchies”, where a clear-cut hierarchy of levels, with a 
unique well-defined direction of information flow cannot be 
found. 

In previous work (Villani et al., 2013; Villani and Serra, 
2013; Villani et al., 2015) we have introduced the Dynami- 
cal Cluster Index method (shortly DCI 1 ), which makes use 
of a measure based on information theory that appears well 
suited to explore the organisation of such complex sys- 
tems. The DCI makes it possible to identify Candidate Rel- 
evant Subsets of variables (CRS) that show an integrated be- 
haviour, while interacting more weakly with the rest of the 
system. The DCI has been applied with interesting results to 
several systems: some of them were artificially designed in 
order to test the effectiveness of the technique, while others 
refer to interesting chemical or biological systems (Filisetti 
et al., 2011; Sarma and Ghosh, 2012; Chaos et al., 2006; 
Farmer and Kauffman, 1986). Moreover, ongoing and yet 

1 When clear from the context, the same acronym ‘DCI’ will be 

used either to denote the index or the method using it. 


unpublished work is also showing promising results in the 
study of social systems such as the detection of dynamical 
communities in regional innovation projects studied within 
the “Emergence by Design” 2 European project, the Tuscany 
innovation system and the UK consumer price indices. 

In many cases, though, the identified CRS have an in- 
tricate nested structure, so that it might not be clear which 
groups of variables are really important. To overcome this 
problem, a filtering algorithm is needed, which should be 
able to select those CRS responsible for the dynamics of the 
system. To this aim, in this paper we introduce a sieving 
procedure able to extract, from the set of candidate CRS, 
a smaller number of disjoint or partially overlapping sets, 
that capture the basic features of the groups of integrated 
variables, thus reducing the need for user intervention in the 
interpretation of the outcomes of the method. 

In this work we also introduce a further improvement by 
considering the flow of information among the identified 
subsets of variables (i.e. relevant subsets RS) that is esti- 
mated on the basis of transfer entropy (Schreiber, 2000). In 
this way it is possible to determine whether there is an infor- 
mation flow from set A to set B , and vice-versa. Moreover, 
also the direction of the net information flow is defined. We 
use this method to analyse some artificially designed cases 
and also two biological models. 

The paper is structured as in the following. In the sub- 
sequent sections we summarise the theoretical background 
and describe the sieving procedure and the technique used 
to detect the information flow among RS. Then, several case 
studies are presented, while in the final section conclusions 
and further developments are discussed. 

The Dynamical Cluster Index method 

In this section we summarise the main features of the DCI, 
as presented in (Villani et al., 2013, 2015). The DCI is an 
extension of the Functional Cluster Index (Cl) introduced by 
Edelman and Tononi in 1998 (Tononi et al., 1998) and aimed 
at detecting functional clusters in brain regions. In our work, 
we relaxed the stationary constraint and extended the Cl to 

2 EU grant agreement n. 284625 
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actual dynamical systems, so as to apply it to a wide range 
of system classes, from abstract models to biological and 
socio-economic models. 

The DCI is an information theoretical measure based on 
the well-know Shannon Entropy (Cover and Thomas, 2006). 
The entropy H (X) of a random variable X is computed as: 

H(X) = ~^2p(x)log p(x) (1) 

X 

The joint entropy of a pair of variables H (X, Y) as: 

h{x,y) =~Y J Y^ x ^) l °9P^y) ( 2 > 

x y 

where Y assumes values y. Note that eq. 2 can be natu- 
rally extended to sets of k elements. As in our work we rely 
on observational data, probabilities are estimated by the rela- 
tive frequencies of the values observed for each variable. Let 
us now consider a system V composed of K variables (e.g. 
agents, chemicals, genes, artificial entities) and suppose that 
S k is a subset composed of k elements, with k < K. The 
value DCI (S k ) is defined as the ratio between two measures 
based on the aforementioned entropy: the integration (I) and 
the Mutual Information (MI). I(Sk ) measures the statistical 
independence of the k elements in Sk and is defined as: 


where (. DCIh ) and a(DCIh) are respectively the average 
and the standard deviation of the DCI of a sample of subsets 
of size k extracted from a reference system Uh randomly 
generated according to the frequency of each single state in 
V and v = (Mlf) / (Ih) is the normalisation constant. It 
is worth noting that the aim of the reference system is that 
of quantify the finite size effects affecting the information 
theoretical measures on a random instance of a system with 
finite dimensions. 

A list of CRS can be in principle obtained by computing 
the DCI of every possible subset of variables in U and rank- 
ing the subsets by DCI values. The subsets occupying the 
first positions are most likely to play a relevant role in system 
dynamics. For large-size systems, exhaustive enumeration is 
computationally impractical as it requires to enumerate the 
power set of U. In this case, we resort to heuristic algo- 
rithms, such as genetic algorithms. However, since in this 
work we are interested in uncovering some properties con- 
cerning the information exchanged among RS, only small 
systems suitable for an exhaustive assessment will be tack- 
led, postponing to a future contribution the presentation of 
the application of the DCI to large- size systems. 

Finally, random perturbations are applied to the dynamical 
system in order to observe their dynamical feedbacks also in 
case of stable situations. 


I(S k ) = H(s) - H(S k ) (3) 

ses k 

Then mutual information MI(S k ;U\S k ) measures the 
mutual dependence between subset Sk and the rest of the 
system U\Sk and it is defined as: 


MI(S k ;U\S k ) 

hence, the DCI, 


H(Sk) + H(U\S k ) - H(S k , U\S k ) 

( 4 ) 


DCI(Sk) 


I(Sk) 

MI(S k ;U\S k ) 


( 5 ) 


The value of DCI is not defined if MI(S k ; U\S k ) = 0. 
However, a vanishing mutual information is a sign of sepa- 
ration of the investigated subset from the rest of the system, 
and therefore the subset must be studied separately. It is 
worth noting that the DCI scales with the subset size. In Vil- 
lani et al. (2015) we show a procedure to normalize it, nev- 
ertheless a better approach is that of assessing the statistical 
significance of the DCI of S k by means of a statistical sig- 
nificance index: 3 


(c , x _ DCI(Sk) - (DCI h ) = vDCI - V (DCIh) 

X k) a(DCI h ) vcr(DCIh) 

( 6 ) 

introduced in (Tononi et al., 1998). 


Sieving the candidate subsets 

The list of CRS can be ranked according to the significance 
of their DCI. In previous works we directly used this ranking 
to identify by hand the CRS relevant for the dynamics of the 
system. Nevertheless, in many cases this analysis might re- 
turn a huge list of entangled CRS, so that a direct inspection 
is required for explaining their relevance. To this aim, we 
present a DCI analysis post-processing sieving algorithm to 
reduce the overall number of CRS to manually tackle. The 
main assumption of the algorithm is that if a CRS A is a 
proper subset of CRS B , i.e. A C B, then only the subset 
with the higher DCI is maintained between the two. Thus, 
only disjoint or partially overlapping CRSs are retained: the 
used assumption implies that the remaining CRSs are not 
further decomposable, forming in such a way the “building 
blocks” of the dynamical organisation of the system. The 
pseudo-code of the algorithm is presented in Algorithm 1 . 

Assessing the temporal correlation among the 
subsets: the D index 

Although by the application of the DCI, CRS are detected, 
this measure does not provide indications neither on the 
quantity nor on the direction of the entropy, i.e. the informa- 
tion flowing among subsets. To this aim we applied the di- 
rectionality index proposed by Lautier and Raynaud (2014). 

Let X and Y be two random variables — or, equivalently, 
two sets of variables. We can define the entropy rate of X 
as the average number of bits needed to encode a successive 
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Algorithm 1 Sieving algorithm 

Input: The array C of all the CRS ranked by their 
t c ( DCI) 

Output: A subset RS G CRS 
RS ^0 
n <— \CRS\ 

Initialize auxiliary array Del[k] <— {0 for k in 1 ... n} 
for i = 1 to n — 1 do 
for j = i + 1 to n do 

if Del[i\ / 1 A Del\j] ^ 1 then 
if C[i\ C C\j] V C\j] C C[i\ then 
Del[j] <- 1 
end if 
end if 
end for 
end for 

for i = Hondo 
if D[i\ =0 then 
RS ^RSU{C\i}} 

end if 
end for 

state of X if all the previous states are known , considering 
that the value of X at t + 1 depends either on X and Y at 
time t, eq. 7a, or just on the value of X at time t, eq. 7b. 4 


J2p( xt+i , 

X,Y 

x^y^logpix^lx^y*) 

(7a) 

X,Y 

V, y t )log p(x t+1 \x t ) 

(7b) 


then, the transfer entropy T is defined as the difference 
between the aforementioned entropy rates. T describes how 
the uncertainty of X is reduced by knowing the previous 
states of Y and X itself, eq. 8. 


and, since the Ty^x describes the information moving 
from Y to X, and the transfer entropy is not symmetric, 
the information from X to Y is computed as well, eq. 10. 

T x ^y = i?(r t+1 |F t ) - H(Y t+1 \X\Y t ), (10) 

Once that Ty^x and Tx^y are known, the direction- 
ality D of the information flow between X and Y can be 
measured as: 


if Tx-fY = Ty —tX 


Tx^y-Ty^x 

Tx^-y+Ty^-x 


G [—1,11, otherwise 


where Dx^y — 1 indicates that all the information 
moves from X to Y, i.e. absence of information flow from 
Y to X and, conversely, Dx^y = — 1 indicates that X , 
with respect to Y, is just an information receiver and not an 
information sender. 

It is worthwhile to notice that D does not provide any indi- 
cation about the amount of information exchanged between 
the variables, but it only provides suitable indications on the 
direction of the information flow. 

As introduced above, these considerations are also valid 
for groups of variables; however, the number of available 
observations limits the number of joint variables that may 
be analyzed (e.g. see Kraskov et al. (2004)): this is because 
spurious correlations are more frequently “detected” as this 
limit is approached, increasing the error in measurement. In 
order to avoid as much as possible this effect, each pertur- 
bation of the following analyses is introduced after the sys- 
tem has recovered a stable dynamical condition. Finally, the 
small size of the relevant subsets presented in this work al- 
lows a direct use of transfer entropy; in case of bigger sub- 
sets it is nevertheless possible to use sampling techniques, 
as in Lizier et al. (201 1). 



Ty^x = -ff(X t+1 |X*) - H(X t+1 \Y\X t ), (9) 

4 Note that the temporal dependency is not necessarily of unitary 
lag, i.e. t — 1 — > t. For a complete assessment of the statistical 

dependency of X on Y one should sum over t— 1 , t — 2, . . . , t — T, 
where T is the observation time limit. Nevertheless, note that (i) in 
this paper we are analysing Markovian systems, whose behaviour 
depends only from the immediately previous step and (ii) although 
TE is not a direct measure of causal effect, the use of short history 
length alters the character of the measure towards inferring causal 
effect (Lizier and Prokopenko, 2010). 


Analysis on test cases 

In order to test the presented methodology, in the follow- 
ing we analyse several cases whose dynamical mechanisms 
are precisely known. We consider here boolean networks, a 
modelling framework that despite its apparent simplicity has 
obtained remarkable results in simulating real gene regula- 
tory networks (Serra et al., 2004; Shmulevich et al., 2005; 
Serra et al., 2007; Villani et al., 2011). In particular, we 
present a system composed of 12 boolean nodes updated on 
the basis to either a boolean function or a random boolean 
value generator. Nodes update their state in parallel and syn- 
chronously. We illustrate the results of five instances of this 
network, defined in Table l. 5 

5 Note that the size of these systems allows for an exhaustive 
enumeration of all the possible groups, allowing their complete as- 
sessment. It is worth remarking that each perturbation is introduced 
after the system has recovered a stable dynamical situation. 
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The five instances share a common structure but differ in 
specific dynamical organizations of some nodes. In case 7, 
we consider two integrated groups of three nodes (namely, 
group A and group B ), by assigning at each node the XOR 
function of the other two nodes in the group. In this case the 
sieving algorithm filtered the 94% of the evaluated CRS, 
making it possible to easily identify the subsets responsible 
for the dynamical organization of the system. Only the two 
correct CRSs have high t c values, whereas all the other ones 
have t c values lower of more than 2 orders of magnitude. 
Moreover, no information exchange takes place between 
group A and group B, as they are structurally independent. 

Case 2 derives from case 1 by introducing in the first 
node of group B a further dependence from the last node 
of group A , hence introducing information transfer from 
group A to group B. The combination of the DCI analysis 
and the sieving algorithm correctly recalls the dynamical 
organization of the system — i.e. group A influences the 
behaviour of (a part of) group B. We observe that the whole 
group B (Figure lb) was anyway ranked high w.r.t. its DCI 
significance, but it was discarded by the sieving algorithm 
because the dynamics of its first node is influenced also 
by group A and so the assessment of the whole group B is 
weakened. In general, the amount of this difference depends 
on the strength of the forces that influence the interface 
nodes and the elements interfacing different CRS can be 
detected by a simple comparison between the DCI analysis 
and the sieving algorithm outputs. 

Case 3 derives from case 2 by introducing a further 
dependence of the first node of group A from the last 
node of group B\ again, the combination of the DCI and 
the sieving algorithm detects the interface nodes and the 
underlining dynamical system organization. Note that the 
asymmetry in transfer entropies (and therefore in D index) 
are due to differences in the initial conditions of the boolean 
network trajectories: a shift in initial conditions can change 
the direction of this asymmetry. 6 

In case 4 five heterogeneously linked nodes are influenced 
by a triplet identical to that of group A. The combination of 
the dynamical rules of the nodes and their initial condition 
makes the dynamical behaviour of the sixth node always 
in phase with the triplet, so our analysis individuates this 
quartet as the most relevant CRS. The other dynamical 
relations are not sufficiently strong to coordinate all the 
8 nodes, nevertheless the method detects their influence 
by returning some masks 7 having high t c values, partially 

6 The interesting study of this effect is out of the scope of this 
paper and is subject of future work; in any case, a brief exploration 
of a limited set of initial conditions supports this preliminary claim 
(data not shown). 

7 CRSs can be represented by rows, where entries corresponding 


overlapped with the leading quartet. The overlap of these 
masks indirectly indicates the presence of a greater group 
with respect to the winning quartet, but having a less evident 
dynamical presence (see Figure lb). 

Case 5 derives from case 1 by adding two nodes whose 
dynamical behaviour directly depends on nodes of both 
group A and group B: these 8 nodes form therefore a group 
clearly different from the remaining 4 random nodes, as 
they are interdependent and ruled by deterministic functions. 
This group is identified by the plain DCI method, but the 
combination of DCI and sieving algorithm strikingly en- 
lightens the interpretation of two triplets directly influencing 
a couple of nodes (Figure la). 

Gene regulatory networks 

In this section we show the application of our method 
to two models of regulatory networks: a model of 
mammalian cell cycle network (MCC in the following), 
as “booleanized” in Faure et al. (2006) — see Table 2 for the 
chosen boolean model — and a model of one of the major 
cellular signal transduction pathways, known as the Mito- 
gen Activated Protein Kinase (MAPK) cascade (Widmann 
et al., 1999). In Faure et al. (2006) the authors provides a 
boolean dynamical model of the mammalian cell cycle, able 
to reproduce the main characteristics of the succession of 
molecular events leading to the reproduction of the genome 
of a cell and its division into two daughter cells. 

Mammalian cell division must be coordinated with the 
overall growth of the organism; this coordination is 
achieved through extra-cellular signals whose balance de- 
cides whether a cell will divide or remain in a resting state. 
The positive signals or growth factors ultimately elicit the 
activation of Cyclin D (CycD) in the cell. In the proposed 
model CycD thus represents the input and its activity is con- 
sidered constant. By pointing the interested reader to (Faure 
et al., 2006) for the details, for now it is enough to say that 
in absence of CycD the system presents a unique stable at- 
tractor where only Rb, p27 and Cdhl are active, whereas in 
its presence E2F, CycE, CycA, Cdc20, Cdhl, UbcHIO and 
CycB cycle with a period of length 7. We perturbed both 
asymptotic states, obtaining in each case only one group 
(composed of E2F, CycE, CycA, Cdc20, Cdhl, UbcHIO and 
CycB in the first case, and of Rb, E2F, p27, Cdc20, UbcHIO 
and CycB in the second case). The leading groups of the 
two situations are different, but in each case the other CRS 
identified overlap with these groups and their sum cover the 
whole system, indicating the presence of a single coordi- 
nated pattern. So, the analysis indicates that the elements of 
the mammalian cell cycle network act as a single compact 
engine, see Figure2a. 

to variables belonging to CRS are marked in black ( “masks” in the 
following) 
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Node 

Node Rule 


Case 1 

Case 2 

Case 3 

Case 4 

Case 5 

N01 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

N02 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

N03 

(N04 © N05) 

(N04 0 N05) 

N10A(N04 0 N05) 

(N04 0 N05) 

(N04 0 N05) 

N04 

(N03 0 N05) 

(N03 0 N05) 

(N03 0 N05) 

(N03 0 N05) 

(N03 0 N05) 

N05 

(N03 0 N04) 

(N03 0 N04) 

(N03 0 N04) 

(N03 0 N04) 

(N03 0 N04) 

N06 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

(N05 0 N08) 

(N05 0 N08) 

N07 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

(N07+N08+N09+N10) > 2 

-.(N05 0 N08) 

N08 

(N09 0 N10) 

N05A(N09 0 N10) 

N05A(N09 0 N10) 

N03 0 N05 

N09 0 N10 

N09 

(N08 0 N10) 

(N08 0 N10) 

(N08 0 N10) 

(N04+N05+N07+N08)< 2 

(N08 0 N10) 

N10 

(N08 0 N09) 

(N08 0 N09) 

(N08 0 N09) 

N06A(N05 0 N09) 

(N08 0 N09) 

Nil 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

N12 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 

Random(0.5) 


Table 1: The update rules of the boolean networks discussed on the text. Random(0.5) denotes a Bernoulli distribution with 


probability 0.5. 



Figure 1 : (a) The dynamical organization of the systems described in the text; on the edges, the Transfer Entropy, and on the 
nodes the D index. Group C in case 5 has two values for the D index, each value depicting the group C role in the relation with 
group A and group B , respectively, (b) The CRS identified by the DCI only in some systems described in the text. Each row 
denotes one CRS, composed of nodes whose entries are marked in black; on the right, the value of t c . Note that in case 2 the 
third row is the correct identification of group B, and that in case 3 the third and fourth rows are group A and group B. For case 
4 the output of the combination of the DCI analysis and sieving algorithm are presented; note that besides the correct group 
formed by nodes N03-N06 other CRS have high t c values, highlighting the presence of a larger but less evident dynamical 
group. 


Product 

Logical Rule leading to an activity of product 

Legend 

CycD 

CycD 

Cyclin D 

Rb 

(CycD A CycE A CycA A CycB ) V (p27 A CycD A CycB) 

Retinoblastoma Protein 

E2F 

( rB A CycA A CycB) V (p27 A rB A CycB) 

Transcription factors 

CycE 

( E2F A rB) 

Cyclin E 

CycA 

( E2F A rB A Cdc20 A Cdhl A Ubc) V ( CycA A RB A Cdc20 A Cdhl A Ubc) 

Cyclin A 

p27 

(CycD A CycE A CycA A CycB ) V (p27 A CycE A CycA A CycB A CycD) 

p27 enzyme inhibitor 

Cdc20 

CycB 

Activators of the Anaphase 

Cdhl 

(CycA A CycB) V (Cdc20) V (p27 A CycB) 

Promoting Complex 

Ubc 

(Cdhl) V (Cdhl A Ubc A (Cdc20 V CycA V CycB)) 

E2 ubiquitin conj ungating 
enzyme 

CycB 

(Cdc20 A Cdhl) 

Cyclin B 


Table 2: Adapted from Faure et al. (2006), the boolean regulatory network of mammalian cell cycle network and a short 
description of each node of the system. 
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Matabolic pathway MAPK 

The MAPK pathway (evolutionarily conserved from yeasts 
to humans) responds to a wide range of external stimuli, trig- 
gering growth, cell division and proliferation (Sarma and 
Ghosh, 2012). Sarma and Ghosh also introduce the mod- 
els considered in our analysis. The basic model is composed 
of reactions that are quite well-established from an experi- 
mental viewpoint, and it has the hierarchical structure shown 
in Figure 3a. The three chemicals identified as the core of 
this three-layered system are the MAPKKK , MAPKK 
and MAPK kinases (respectively M3K , M2K and MK 
for short) (Widmann et al., 1999). M3K is activated by 
means of a single phosphorylation whereas M2K and MK 
are both activated by double phosphorylation. Parallel to 
the phosphorylation by kinases, phosphatases present in the 
cellular volume can dephosphorylate the phosphorylated ki- 
nases (Figure 3a shows the schema of the MAPK cascade 
where each layer of the cascade is dephosphorylated by a 
specific phosphatase). Note that superimposed on the three- 
layered structure of substrates-product reactions there is the 
properly called MAPK signalling cascade, a linear chain 
of catalysis (dashed lines in Figure 3a) that transmit the ex- 
ternal signal from M3K* to MFC **. 8 

When the external signal and the concentrations of the 
phosphatases are kept constant, a top-down reaction scheme 
as the one described in Figure 3a leads to fixed-point solu- 
tions. On the other hand, oscillations have been reported in 
the MAPK cascade (Shin et al., 2009) and, in order to ac- 
count for them, Sarma and Ghosh adopt a models with feed- 
back, one of which is described in Figure 3b. This variant 
(called S2 in the following) is characterized by a configura- 
tion of the activating and inhibiting interactions among lay- 
ers that alters the “layered” structure of the basic model, 
which is no longer strictly hierarchical. This alternative 
model is grounded on experimental data; we will not enter 
here a discussion about the merits and limits of the model, 
referring the interested reader to the original paper, but we 
will take it “for granted” and we will apply our method to 
test whether it can discover significant dynamical organiza- 
tion, without any prior knowledge of the interactions, but on 
the sole basis of the dynamics of concentrations. We sim- 
ulated the Sarma and Ghosh models with the CellDesigner 
software (Funahashi et al., 2008, 2003), keeping the PI, P2 
and P3 phosphatases as constant (as they do) obtaining the 
same asymptotic states shown by the authors. In order to ap- 
ply our method we perturbed the asymptotic states of these 
models: in particular, we focused our analysis on kinases 
perturbations. 9 The stable situations that are reached can 

8 The symbol indicates the phophorylated version of the 
molecule. 

9 In particular we performed 10 perturbation cycles, each cycle 
involving the perturbation of each single kinase and the successive 
relaxing to a stable situation before the subsequent perturbation, 
see Villani et al. (2015) for details. 



Figure 4: The dynamical organization of MAPK system (ba- 
sic model and S2 version). In italic the Transfer Entropy, in 
bold the D index associated to the interested group within 
the relation. Ml group involves the first layer of 3a; M2 
group involves the second layer, whereas groups M2_3 and 
Ml_3 involve respectively the layers 2 and 3, and 1 and 3. 


show both oscillating (S2 system) or constant concentrations 
(basic system). Concentration changes are more significant 
than their absolute values (it is important to monitor the vari- 
ables that are changing in coordinate way); therefore the 
continuous concentration values are represented according 
to a three levels code related to the sign of the time deriva- 
tives at time t ( “decreasing concentration”, “no significant 
change”, “increasing concentration”). 

The combination of DCI and sieving algorithm applied to 
the basic MAPK model detects two dynamical groups: the 
first including the first layer of Figure 3 a and the second 
including the other two layers. The two groups exchange in- 
formation, the second transmitting more information to the 
first one (see Figure 4). The introduction of the feedbacks 
changes system dynamics: there are still two dynamically 
relevant groups, now composed of the second layer and by 
the other two layers, respectively. The analysis therefore 
suggests that the MAPK system may be decomposed in two 
dynamically distinct parts. 

Conclusions 

In this paper we have presented an improvement of a method 
based on information-theoretical measures able to identify 
the most relevant groups of variables that impact the dy- 
namics of a system. We first introduced a sieving algorithm 
which makes it possible to identify the groups of variable 
that are responsible for system dynamics. Moreover, we 
show that it is possible to recover the direction of informa- 
tion flow among these groups, thus characterising the dy- 
namical organisation of the system. 

With respect to this, we noted that better normalisation 
methods can be applied to improve the algorithms efficacy: 
these methods are subject of ongoing work. 

Finally, the effectiveness of this combination of tech- 
niques has been validated on test cases and subsequently 
applied to two prominent biological models, i.e. the mam- 
malian cell cycle network and of Mitogen Activated Protein 
Kinase (MAPK) cascade. 
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MAPK basic model 
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Figure 2: The masks identify by the combination of the DCI and the sieving algorithm for (a) the Mitogen Activated Protein 
Kinase (MAPK) cascade and (b) the two dynamical conditions of the mammalian cell cycle network. In each situation only the 
masks having significantly high tC values are represented. 




Figure 3: (A) Basic model: the scheme of the three layers MAPK cascade reaction pathway is represented ( stands for 
the phosphorylation). The signal catalyzes the phosphorylation of M3K to M3K* that in turn catalyzes the phosphorylation of 
M2K to M2K* and the successive phosphorylation of M2K* to M2K**. Finally M2K** performs the double phosphorylation 
of MK in MK** that is the final output of the MAPK cascade. PI, P2 and P3 dephosphorylate M3K, M2K and MK kinases 
respectively. V1-V10 stand for the involved reactions. Dashed lines with circle head represent catalysis; the figure highlights 
the presence of the three “layers” described on the text. (B) Two distinct positive and negative feedbacks are added to the basic 
model: the negative feedback goes from MK** to the second layer (M2K, M2K* and M2K**) while the positive feedback goes 
from MK** to the first layer (M3, M3K*). 
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Abstract 

Tierra is an iconic ALife system. It has three innovative fea- 
tures: self-optimisation, parasitism, and an uncrashable exe- 
cution environment. We have identified four sources of bias 
in the evolutionary dynamics of Tierra. We have run two sets 
of simulations: one with the original configuration of Tierra 
6.02, and one with three of the biases removed. We find that 
the innovations observed in the original Tierra are preserved, 
and the debiased configuration is more amenable for future 
experiments with open-ended evolution. 

Introduction 

A key part of any evolutionary algorithm is the fitness func- 
tion. This is used to drive the evolution of the system to 
deliver a solution to a particular problem. However, if we 
want a mechanism to evolve the evolutionary process (Evo- 
Evo), we need to examine the internal function of the system 
through the lens of evolution. Our approach to this is to find 
ways to look at the intrinsic fitness of a system: the rela- 
tive fitness of reproducing systems that exists apart from a 
specific fitness function. 

Many ALife systems have hidden biases encoded within 
them. One such system is Tierra (Ray, 1991), an ALife sys- 
tem with a long pedigree, feted as an open-ended evolution- 
ary system in 1991, and classified as an automata chem- 
istry in Dittrich et al. (2001). Key innovations in Tierra 
are the optimisation of replication (self-optimisation) and 
the emergence of parasitism, within an uncrashable execu- 
tion environment. Tierra was one of the first computational 
systems to exhibit increasing complexity, placing it beyond 
the critical level at which the change in complexity of a 
self-replicator is degenerative (von Neumann, 1966, p 79- 
80). Despite ever-more elaborate configurations of the core 
Tierra framework, however, no breakthrough open-ended 
Tierra systems have been reported. A networked version of 
Tierra (Ray, 1996) was intended to enlarge the search by 
providing a linked Tierran meta-population, but (although it 
is wrong to assume a negative result if this has not been re- 
ported) the system proved difficult to manage, and faltered 
before any new result was identified. Related work (Ray and 


Hart, 2000) demonstrated differentiation in a multithreaded 
version of Tierra, but this involved seeding the system with a 
hand-coded genome ten times longer than that used in earlier 
studies. Thus, unbounded evolution has not been reported in 
Tierra. The system seems to converge to an efficient replica- 
tor that tolerates various forms of parasitism. 

We hypothesise that implementational biases in ALife en- 
vironments can drive the populations that inhabit them to- 
ward particular biased solutions to the problem of survival, 
and that this limits their capability to demonstrate continual 
emergent behaviours. Since several researchers have found 
biases in the implementation of Tierra (see below), we have 
an opportunity to test the hypothesis in this system. 

An artificial environment is constructed from parameters, 
variables and mechanisms. These set up a framework in 
which the ALife organisms must operate. The environment 
does not evolve, and it sets up a drive to phenotypes that ex- 
ploit it best. Biases in the environment confer non-evolvable 
selective advantage on individuals and can reduce the effects 
of competition between individuals. 

Here we explore the idea that the environmental biases 
in Tierra may play a part in limiting the open-endedness 
that is observed. This counters the view that the cascade 
of mutations that often arises in Tierra (parasitism, ‘hyper- 
parasitism’, optimisation) represent the limits of what can 
evolve in automata chemistries (Channon and Damper, 
1998). We have identified four biases reported in the lit- 
erature. We name these as: 

1. Reaper bias: The reaper queue mechanism preserves 
genomes that make no errors (Ray, 1992). 

2. Substitution bias: Bit-flip mutations are arranged such 
that opcodes for similar functions are substituted for one 
another (Ray, 1996; Droop and Hickinbotham, 2011). 

3. Length bias: The number of mutations per opcode 
changes as a function of the length of the individual 
(Droop and Hickinbotham, 2012). 

4. Zero-address bias: The encoding of two instructions ap- 
portions special advantage to the individual at soup ad- 
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dress 0 (Baugh and McMullin, 2012). 

To reveal the effect of the biases on evolutionary dynam- 
ics, we examine the Quantitative Non-Neutral (QNN) evo- 
lutionary activity (Droop and Hickinbotham, 2012) between 
the original version 6.02 of Tierra and a version of the same 
system with all these the biases removed. We find that both 
parasitism and self-optimisation decrease in configurations 
of Tierra that have biases removed. 

Tierra 

For the original overview of Tierra, see Ray (1991). A Tierra 
simulation consists of a set of individual “programs” ex- 
isting in a “soup” of memory. An individual “creature” in 
Tierra is a string of opcodes, a pointer, a set of registers and 
a stack. The opcodes specify a sequence of computational 
operations that shift values between the stack and the regis- 
ters in a manner similar to conventional computers. The se- 
quence of opcodes is called the ‘genome’ of the individual, 
and each unique genome is assigned a species identifier code 
(aaa0 08 0 for example). The individuals compete for pro- 
cessor time, which is allocated via a control structure called 
a sheer. Another controller, the reaper, determines whether 
an individual should be deleted or not at each time step. The 
population of individuals exist together in an environment of 
memory with a particular fixed size (the ‘soup’). The system 
is seeded with a single individual whose genome encodes a 
program that, when run, creates a copy of the individual. 
New species that arise by mutation explore the functional 
space adjacent to their parents, and those that are able to 
persist do so by exploiting sequences of instructions belong- 
ing to neighbouring genomes. The shorter an individual’s 
instruction set is, the more quickly it can be copied. In- 
dividuals cannot read-protect their genomes, and so cannot 
prevent neighbouring creatures from executing their code. 

Channon and Damper (1998) review a measure of evo- 
lutionary activity with respect to Tierra. They observe that 
the two main results of Tierra, namely parasitism and hyper- 
parasitism, are the result of two bit-flip mutations. This im- 
plies that the seed Tierran configuration has a hair-trigger 
cascade of mutations built into it, and that the emergent 
properties are close to being ‘designed in’. Channon and 
Damper (1998) are particularly scathing here: “it also shows 
the ecological results to be somewhat more trivial than we 
might have first hoped”. 

Standish (2004) explores Tierra in the context of the neu- 
tral evolution theory (Kimura, 1983), and concludes that the 
co-evolutionary pressures in Tierra mean that neutrality is 
suppressed. 

Ray and Xu (2001) also measure evolutionary activity in 
Tierra. They use a variety of measures, but are not wholly 
satisfied with the ability of any of them to capture evolution- 
ary activity. Most of their statistics are based on the concept 
of a ‘shadow’ model (Bedau and Brown, 1999), which is 



Figure 1 : Platform Model of Tierra 


difficult to implement in Tierra. To address this, they have 
devised a version of Tierra that carries out random substitu- 
tions of entire genomes when organisms are created or de- 
stroyed, and claim that this results in a system with no evo- 
lution. However, the environmental biases in Tierra have not 
been removed, and thus still influence which creatures in the 
shadow system are selected for removal. 

Biases 

In order to clarify our view of biases in Tierra, we have ab- 
stracted a “platform model” (Andrews et al., 2010) from the 
implementation, shown in figure 1 . This model provides our 
basis for arguing about the specific biases in the implemen- 
tation. It captures the relationships between the components 
of the system described above. 

There is no specification of whether the program of an 
individual is ‘legal’ or not, but unless a program is capable of 
self-reproduction, then it will eventually disappear from the 
system due to the action of the reaper. Biases occur when the 
implementation of the model introduces selection pressures 
that are not part of the model. We detail these below. 

Reaper bias: When a new individual is created, a new 
entry is created at the back of the reaper queue. Individuals 
whose entry is near the front of the queue are deleted when 
there is insufficient space in the memory for a new individ- 
ual. Thus the chance of death increases with age. There 
are two occasions when an individual’s order in the queue 
is changed. First, when certain instructions are executed in 
a way not intended by the designers, an error condition is 
raised, which bumps the individual nearer to the front of the 
queue, penalising it. Second, two instructions are deemed so 
difficult to execute that the individual is moved back down 
the queue if these are executed without error, rewarding it. 
So the fitness function rewards individuals whose program is 
‘correct’. Indeed, Harada et al. (2012) have used the Tierra 
reaper queue as the basis of a genetic program. This em- 
phasises that the reaper queue has bias hard-wired into it. 
Yet there is no reason why a self-replicating system should 
not survive in the absence of these pressures, since the speed 
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and accuracy of reproduction should be a sufficient selection 
pressure in itself. 

Substitution bias: There are 32 instructions in Tierra, 
and each is represented on the genome by 5 bits. When an 
instruction is copied into a new genome, there is a small 
chance of mutation, which flips one bit, resulting in a dif- 
ferent instruction. The bit- string encoding of instructions 
is arranged such that codes for similar functions are substi- 
tuted for one another (Droop and Hickinbotham, 2011; Ray, 
1996). Although bit-flips are common ways of carrying out 
mutation in genetic algorithms, in Tierra this approach intro- 
duces bias: there are only 5 opcodes that a single mutation 
can change a given instruction to in a single mutation (Ray, 
1996). This has the effect of restricting the ‘adjacent pos- 
sible’ of mutations. This facility is ‘designed in’ to Tierra 
(Ray, 1992, p.7), with the intention of emulating the three- 
base coding of amino acids in DNA. However, the replica- 
tors in Tierra are emulations of RNA world (Ray, 1992, p.5), 
in which translation of codons to peptides is absent. See also 
Baugh and McMullin (2013) for an alternative approach to 
implementing translation in Tierra. Since the manner of mu- 
tation is such a critical design issue, we argue that, in the ab- 
sence of evidence to the contrary, it is essential that a single 
mutation can change one instruction on the genome to any 
other. This can be achieved in Tierra by setting parameter 
Mut Bit Prop = . 0. (In debiased Tierra, any other value 
of this parameter will have no effect.) 

Length bias: The number of mutations per opcode 
changes as a function of the average length of the individuals 
in the soup (Droop and Hickinbotham, 2012). Thus, the mu- 
tation rate of the individual is dependent not just on its own 
properties, but also on a global property of the population. 
When the average length of individuals in the population is 
lower, there is less mutation in the system, and so it is more 
likely to persist. It is difficult to predict analytically the dy- 
namics that this bias engenders, but, since parasites tend to 
be shorter and more numerous than genuine self-replicating 
individuals, this bias may favour the emergence of popula- 
tions of parasites. Parasite genomes can be as little as 12 op- 
codes long whereas the smallest self-replicator has a length 
of 23 opcodes. 

Zero-address bias: Baugh and McMullin (2012) have 
implemented von Neumann’s self-reproducing automata 
(von Neumann, 1966) within Tierra. The resulting dis- 
tributed self-reproducing system exposes a bias in the imple- 
mentation of two opcodes, ‘jump’ and ‘return’ that were 
not observed when using a population of self-reproducing 
‘RNA- world’ genomes. Those authors have found that their 
system tends to collapse to a situation where a ‘pathologi- 
cal constructor’ exists at address 0, which spawns offspring 
whose function returns their instruction pointer to the pro- 
gram of the parent, thus effectively giving the parent multi- 
ple CPUs to execute its code. In order to preserve the self- 
reproducing automata architecture, they changed the func- 


tion of these opcodes so that their behaviour was not biased 
towards shifting the instruction pointer to address 0. 

Measuring Evolutionary Activity 

We are setting out to test the hypothesis that removing biases 
in Tierra has an influence on the evolutionary activity in the 
system. One problem with making this link is that the phe- 
nomenon of evolvability, also known as evolutionary activ- 
ity, or the rate of evolution, is vague and difficult to measure 
quantitatively. Here we recap the measure of evolutionary 
activity first presented in Droop and Hickinbotham (2012), 
which gives a numeric summary of evolutionary activity and 
thus allows different configurations to be compared. 

The reasoning behind the measure is as follows. It is 
assumed that a species demonstrating some new beneficial 
adaptation will exhibit a rapidly increasing cohort size. By 
contrast, a neutrally-drifting species will not show any rapid 
increase in cohort size. Therefore by creating a measure of 
cohorts that are rapidly increasing, we can detect evolution- 
ary activity. 

Let cl be the number of molecules of species i a timestep 
t. The total cohort size at timestep t is: 

a = a) 

i 

The proportion of species i at timestep t is: 

pi = 4/Ct ( 2 ) 


The expected proportion of species i at timestep t is the pro- 
portion observed at the previous timestep: 


/ pi- 1 if o < t 
\ 0 iff = 0 


( 3 ) 


The activity of species i at timestep t is defined to be the 
square of the excess of observed over expected proportion, 
scaled by cohort size: 

a i = { ( pi -4 ) 2 if 4<p\ (4) 

1 \ 0 otherwise 

This definition emphasises large positive increases in cohort 
size for each species, particularly where this occurs within a 
large cohort. 

The total non-neutral activity Aq of the simulation is the 
sum of each species activity at each timestep: 

T 

A <2 = EE a * ( 5 ) 

i t = 0 

The measure Aq has two advantages. First, it is quantita- 
tive : it delivers a numerical measure which allows systems 
to be compared. Second, it measures non-neutral evolution- 
ary activity without the need for an explicit model of neutral 
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evolution. The measure is called Quantitative, non-neutral 
(QNN) evolutionary activity. Note that QNN is applicable 
to any systems where changes in cohort over time can be 
measured. An implementation of the measure in the R pro- 
gramming language is available from the author’s website 1 . 

Debiasing Tierra 

We used Tierra 6.02 as our reference implementation, with 
two changes to the source code. First, we removed a ‘di- 
vide by zero’ error that occurs when the program is run on 
a modern processor. This happens because the time units in 
the original version assume that one slice of time would take 
more than 1 second to execute. Second, we added function- 
ality to output population dynamics data that was amenable 
to analysis with our QNN software library. Neither of these 
changes can influence the dynamics of the system since they 
are merely diagnostic constructs. 

We created a second “debiased” implementation of Tierra, 
from this reference implementation, that removes three of 
the biases detailed above. This has been achieved as follows: 

Reaper bias: We removed all calls to the ‘UpRpr I f ( ) ’ 
and ‘DownReperlf ( ) ’ functions, leaving the order of in- 
dividuals in the reaper queue ranked solely in order of the 
time they were created. 

Substitution bias: We changed the bit-flip mutation 
function ‘mut_site’ to produce a random sequence of 5 
bits whenever mutation is specified. This has the effect of 
randomly selecting an opcode, instead of selecting an op- 
code from one of the five operators with a Hamming distance 
of one from the instruction being copied. 2 

Zero address bias: The authors of (Baugh and Mc- 
Mullin, 2013) supplied us with a patch to correct the zero- 
address biases in the ‘jump’ and ‘return’ instructions. If 
the ‘jump’ instruction has no template, it will move the in- 
struction pointer to the address held in the Bx register. If a 
new creature has not yet written anything to Bx, then Bx will 
be zero, and the Instruction pointer will move to address 0. 
Similarly, the return instruction will also move the pointer 
to zero if the stack has not been used. In the debiased ver- 
sion, the ‘jump’ instruction acts like a ‘nop’ (no operation) 
instruction if there is no address template. The memory in 
Tierra is not circular, and Tierra does not allow individuals 
to span the boundary between the end of memory and the 
beginning. This means that it is impossible for a program 
to execute a set of functional instructions that would require 
a ‘return’ to address 0. Thus it is possible to specify that 
any call to return the instruction pointer to address 0 acts like 
a ‘nop’, simply incrementing the instruction pointer to the 
next address in the program. 

The original configuration of Tierra uses a range of differ- 
ent mutation mechanisms. An investigation of their effect is 

^ee http : //www- users . cs.york.ac. uk/~ s jh/ software 

2 

This could also have been achieved by setting Mut Bit Prop = .0. 


in Droop and Hickinbotham (2012); these are left at default 
values in this contribution. Removing the individual length 
bias from each of these will be the subject of future work. 

Experiments 

We used the original Tierra 6.02 ‘soup_in’ file to configure 
both systems, but made some changes to the reporting and 
termination parameters: BrkupSiz = 0; DiskOut = 
1; GeneBnker = 1; alive = 10000. This ensured 
that we could determine the ability of each configuration to 
self-maintain for long periods. 

We ran 100 simulations of both configurations of the sys- 
tem. The standard Tierra configuration completed the runs 
in two weeks on a cluster, whereas the debiased system com- 
pleted the same number in only one week. Although it is 
not possible to check why there was such a large discrep- 
ancy, one explanation would be that the debiased system 
ran template-matching instructions (jump, call and adr, 
which are among the most processor-intensive instructions 
in the set) more quickly, since matches were generally found 
that were nearer to the instruction. 

One of the features of Tierra is the massive diversity that 
the system generates, partly due to each creature’s poten- 
tial to read and execute (but not overwrite) the genomes of 
other individuals without any spatial or binding constraints 
(parameter MemModeProt = 2). This diversity is chal- 
lenging when interpreting the results of the simulations. In 
the following, we have looked at the entire cohort of species 
in the soup, and at a subset of species whose population 
rose above 50 individuals in at least one of the time steps: 
c\ > 50 for some t. We label these groups all species and 
dominant species respectively. Having generated the data, 
we used R scripts to calculate the QNN activity for each 
simulation, along with other plots described below. 

Results 

In this section, we describe numerical outcomes of our anal- 
ysis. We offer an interpretation of them in the next section. 

We found that in runs with the original configuration, 
seven of the 100 runs ceased replicating (i.e. making suc- 
cessful calls to the divide operator) and were terminated 
before they reached the 10 10 instruction limit, whereas in 
debiased Tierra this happened only three times. This demon- 
strates that debiased Tierra is no less stable than Tierra 6.02 
for at least 10, 000 time steps. 

Figure 2 shows the distribution of QNN activity for the 
two configurations of Tierra for all species, and for dominant 
species. The raw data is shown in red, with boxplots and 
beanplots (Kampstra, 2008) underlaid to emphasise the dis- 
tribution of QNN. Looking at all species (left), Tierra 6.02 
shows a non-uniform range of behaviours with three modes 
of QNN activity visible in the beanplot. Debiased Tierra 
shows less diverse behaviour, and overall less evolutionary 
activity. This picture is markedly different if we plot QNN 
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(a) All species (b) Dominant species 



Tierra 6.02 Debiased Tierra Tierra 6.02 Debiased Tierra 


Figure 2: Beanplots plus boxplots of the distribution of QNN values (y-axis) for 100 runs of Tierra 6.02 and debiased Tierra, 
for (a) all species and (b) dominant species. Note the different scaling of the y-axis for figures (a) and (b). 


for the dominant species (right). Here the distribution of 
QNN for debiased Tierra is generally higher than for Tierra 
6.02. The QNN score is generally higher for the dominant 
species because the species proportion p for each genome 
type is higher if only dominant species are considered (see 
equation 2). 

We plot the number of different species present in four 
simulations for each configuration of Tierra in figure 3. A 
feature of most simulations is that there is a period of organ- 
isation and optimisation in the system up to around 1, 500 
time-steps. During this period, the population moves from 
a monoculture of the initial seed species to an ecosystem 
of different species. In both simulations, the runs with 
the minimum QNN score (fig. 3(a)) terminate early due 
to extinction of (self-) replicating entities. The median- 
and maximum- scoring runs are plotted in fig. 3(b) to (d). 
Tierra 6.02 tends to maintain a population with more species 
overall. The number of dominant species diminishes from 
around t = 2000. The median- scoring run for Debiased 
Tierra shows more volatile dynamics than the other runs. It 
appears to show periods of more species at around 3, 000 
and 5, 000 time-steps. 

An alternative way of examining the species in Tierra is to 
group species by genome length, as shown in figure 4. De- 
biased Tierra tends to produce more lengthy genomes than 
does Tierra 6.02. There is a greater diversity of dominant 
species lengths in Tierra 6.02 than in Debiased Tierra. We 
have examined species present at the end of each run for 
both configurations of Tierra. A full analysis was beyond 
the scope of this study, but upon brief inspection we found 
examples of shorter genomes that tend to behave as para- 
sites, co-existing with longer genomes that behave as self- 
replicators. The organisation of genomes followed the pat- 
terns set out in Ray (1992). At the end of all runs, para- 
sites are present in all configurations, but dominant species 
(shown in red) of parasites tend to be driven to extinction. 

Our final analysis of the outputs of the simulation is to 


show changes in population sizes, figure 5. It is clear that 
debiased Tierra operates with fewer individuals overall, and 
fewer dominant species. Row (d) shows the maximum- 
scoring runs for both configurations. Tierra 6.02 shows dis- 
tinct epochs in the run, where the population size changes, 
due to a change in the distribution of genome lengths. 

Discussion 

Our interpretation of the results just described is as follows. 

Genome Length: The distribution of genome lengths 
is different between the two configurations of Tierra under 
study. Genome lengths tend to be longer in debiased Tierra. 
This is shown most clearly in figure 4: there are many 
more genomes that are longer (grey regions), and the domi- 
nant species also tend to have longer genomes (red regions). 
Since both version include length bias, we suggest that the 
reaper queue bias works in favour of shorter genomes: since 
they will replicate more quickly, they will be moved down 
the reaper queue more often than longer genomes. 

Fixed memory size: In both configurations examined 
here, the memory (or ‘soup’) could hold 60,000 instruc- 
tions. Since longer genomes require more memory, popula- 
tions of longer genomes tend to be smaller than populations 
of smaller genomes. This is illustrated in figure 5, where 
the total populations (black) are lower for debiased Tierra, 
particularly for runs with higher QNN (rows (c) and (d)). 

The effects of a fixed memory size are echoed in the QNN 
scores for all species in figure 2, where Tierra 6.02 displays 
more evolutionary activity than debiased Tierra. The lower 
total population sizes for debiased Tierra limit the evolu- 
tionary activity. However, if we look only at the dominant 
species, figure 2(b), we see that several debiased Tierra runs 
demonstrate more innovation than any Tierra 6.02 run even 
though there are fewer individuals in the system. 

Number of species: Debiased Tierra tends to maintain a 
smaller number of dominant species. By contrast, many of 
the runs in Tierra 6.02 display a slow reduction in the num- 
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Figure 3: Four selected runs for the two configurations of Tierra, plotting the total number species (black) and the number of 
dominant species (red) (y-axis), against Tierran time-steps, or 10 6 instruction executions (x-axis). (a) run with the minimum 
QNN activity score (9.1 for Tierra 6.02 and 8.5 for Debiased Tierra);(b) run with QNN ~ 46, the median score for the dominant 
species of Tierra 6.02; (c) run with QNN ~ 53, the median score for the dominant species of debiased Tierra; (d) run with the 
maximum QNN activity score (89.5 for Tierra 6.02 and 187.7 for Debiased Tierra). 
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Figure 4: Four selected runs for the two configurations of Tierra, showing presence of genome lengths (y-axis) over all species 
(grey) and dominant species (red), against Tierran time-steps, or 10 6 instruction executions (x-axis). Rows (a) to (d) are as in 
figure 3. 
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Figure 5 : Four selected runs for the two configurations of Tierra, plotting population size of all species (black) and dominant 
species (red) (y-axis), against Tierran time-steps, or 10 6 instruction executions (x-axis). 


ber of dominant species after t = 2, 000. These results tally 
with the notion that genomes in Tierra 6.02 endure more 
parasitism, allowing mutants to emerge with low population 
sizes. The decline of dominant species (red lines) in figure 
3 might simply be due to increasing diversity in all systems, 
indicating an environment where it is impossible for a par- 
ticular species to dominate. 

Fault Tolerance: It can be argued that manipulating the 
reaper queue to remove genomes that are using instructions 
for the purpose which they were designed endows the sys- 
tem with a form of fault tolerance. Interestingly, parasitic 
genomes operate without raising any error flags. Reaper 
queue manipulations act as a fitness function, biasing the 
system towards using instructions in the manner for which 
they were designed. However, after removing reaper bias, 
fault tolerance has increased. Evidence for this is: fewer 
runs terminate early; longer, less efficient genomes persist; 
total population is stable. Investigations into changes in di- 
versity in debiased Tierra will be the subject of future work. 

Evolutionary activity: Despite the increase in QNN ac- 
tivity for debiased Tierra over Tierra 6.02, these experiments 
could be interpreted as a negative result for debiased Tierra, 
since no new emergent behaviour evolves. However, we 
note that the debiased configuration reduces the selection 
pressure for short genomes, allowing recovery from , or re- 
sistance to parasitism to emerge more frequently and more 
strongly. In addition, there is no reduction in survival of a 
self-replicating cohort. We suggest that the main result here 
is that the innovations observed in the original Tierra are 
preserved , and the debiased configuration is more amenable 
for future experiments with open-ended evolution. 


Further work 

These experiments have addressed some issues with Tierra 
that have been reported in the last quarter of a century. In 
this paper we have studied whether a debiased system would 
yield measurable differences: it does. Having established 
this, next we need to determine which of the biases has the 
most effect. Our analysis revealed that the biases placed se- 
lective advantage on parasitism and shorter genomes due to 
the fixed memory size of the environment. We have sug- 
gested mechanisms by which length bias and reaper bias 
could effect the dynamics of Tierra 6.02. We can offer no 
interpretation of the effect that the other two changes we 
made, namely removing substitution bias and zero-address 
bias. Further work is needed to investigate their effects. In- 
deed, the effects of these biases may only be revealed with a 
different self-replicating cohort of Tierran species, as shown 
in the work of Baugh and McMullin (2013). 

Even though Tierra has some tools for analysis of runs, 
the analysis of Tierran genomes is a time-consuming affair, 
and it was not possible to complete an analysis of the in- 
teractions between all the dominant species in all 100 runs 
of each configuration for this study. Tools to automate this 
analysis offer the potential to help the search for innovation 
in automata chemistries generally. 

Even in a debiased configuration, it might not be possi- 
ble for longer genomes to generate as much QNN as shorter 
ones, simply because fewer of them can fit in the memory: 
they cannot possibly increase in numbers as much as shorter 
ones can. This is a problem with having a fixed carrying 
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capacity of the soup. 

Restricting the carrying capacity ensures that there is 
never an unbounded population explosion in Tierra runs. 
There are alternative means of preventing such an explosion. 
For example, we have recently experimented with conserva- 
tion of matter in the Stringmol automata chemistry (Hick- 
inbotham and Stepney, 2015), and shown that it can limit 
population size whilst having a positive effect on evolution- 
ary activity. 

Finally, it may be possible to use Tierra in a framework 
where we use QNN as a fitness function to evolve a popu- 
lation of Tierran systems with increasing evolutionary activ- 
ity. Tierra is particularly amenable to this, since it automat- 
ically records its terminal configuration in a text file called 
‘soup_out’ that can be used as the input to a new simulation. 
This approach has analogies with the work of Gutierrez et al. 
(2014), where an activity measure was applied to a chemical 
system to evolve novel configurations of catalysts. 

The original Tierra tackled many problems at once, so it 
is unsurprising that there are a few artefacts in the design 
that merit improvement. It is difficult to determine what 
the best improvements are without a numerical measure of 
evolutionary activity. With QNN to hand, we have been 
able to test our hypothesis regarding biases in the original 
configuration. This approach opens the door to exploring 
and comparing the respective merits of a range of automata 
chemistries, with the goal of refining and consolidating the 
designs in order to address the problem of generating open- 
ended evolution. 
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Abstract 

In this paper we address the automatic synthesis of controllers 
for the coordinated movement of multiple mobile robots. We 
use a noise-resistant version of Particle Swarm Optimization 
to learn in simulation a set of 50 weights of a plastic artificial 
neural network. Two learning strategies are applied: homo- 
geneous centralized learning, in which every robot runs the 
same controller and the performance is evaluated externally 
with a global metric, and heterogeneous distributed learning, 
in which robots run different controllers and the performance 
is evaluated independently on each robot with a local met- 
ric. The two sets of metrics enforce Reynolds’ flocking rules, 
resulting in a good correspondence between the metrics and 
the flocking behaviors obtained. Results demonstrate that it 
is possible to learn the collective task using both learning ap- 
proaches. The solutions from the centralized learning have 
higher fitness and lower standard deviation than those learned 
in a distributed manner. We test the learned controllers in 
real robot experiments and also show in simulation the per- 
formance of the controllers with increasing number of robots. 

Introduction 

This article tackles the synthesis of high-dimensional 
controllers for cooperative tasks performed by resource- 
constrained robots. Evaluative machine-learning techniques 
are an alternative to model-based control design that may 
allow for full exploitation of the platforms’ limited sens- 
ing capabilities, coping with discontinuities and nonlinear- 
ities, as well as dealing with noise in the performance eval- 
uations (Floreano and Mondada, 1996; Baldassarre et al., 
2007; Gaud et al., 2014; Jin and Branke, 2005; Pugh and 
Martinoli, 2009). 

As in our previous work (Di Mario et al., 2014b), the 
cooperative task chosen is a loosely-coordinated collective 
movement or flocking (Balch and Arkin, 1998; Olfati- Saber, 
2006; Antonelli et al., 2008; Navarro and Matia, 2011), in 
which a group of robots move together. Some researchers 
have previously shown that it is feasible to use learning 
to generate cooperative behaviors (Mataric, 2001; Parker, 
1997; Baldassarre et al., 2007; Gaud et al., 2014). Mataric 
(2001) and Parker (1997) addressed the topic of learning in 
multi-robot teams using a small number of parameters per 


robot, as opposed to the large search space considered in this 
paper. It should be noted that the task as implemented in this 
article is harder than those presented in other contributions 
as the robots are not physically connected to each other (Bal- 
dassarre et al., 2007), they are required not only to aggre- 
gate but also move together (Gaud et al., 2014), and there 
is no environmental template or goal to guide their move- 
ment (Floreano and Mondada, 1996). Finally, in the case 
of Baldassarre et al. (2007) and Gaud et al. (2014) learning 
has been done only in a centralized manner, using homoge- 
neous controllers and a global performance metric. 

Morihiro et al. (2006) used Q-learning to generate flock- 
ing behaviors of virtual agents (not robots) in the presence 
of a predator, where the agents individually learn discrete 
actions similar to Reynolds’ rules. 

Some researchers have used different optimization tech- 
niques to improve the performance of manually designed 
flocking controllers, using PSO (Lee and Myung, 2013; 
Etemadi et al., 2012), gradient descent (Chang et al., 2013), 
Reinforcement Learning (Hayes and Dormiani-Tabatabaei, 
2002), or Evolutionary Strategies (Celikkanat, 2008). Our 
approach in this article differs in that our behaviors are gen- 
erated by a highly plastic artificial neural network and not 
by a specific control design targeted to flocking behavior. In 
other words, the main goal of this article is to compare cen- 
tralized and distributed learning methods for design and op- 
timization of collaborative behaviors, among which flocking 
has been chosen as a benchmark. 

The distributed learning evaluates several candidate so- 
lutions in parallel on the available robotic resources. Such 
an approach allows the distributed robotic system to increase 
its robustness to failure of individual robots and speed up the 
overall learning process (Di Mario and Martinoli, 2014b). In 
order to compare the distributed and centralized approaches, 
we aim to design a pair of global and local fitness functions 
that result in the desired flocking behavior. The local or in- 
dividual metric must be evaluated locally by each robot and 
be close to the global metric. 

The second aim of this paper is to get additional corre- 
spondence between the fitness metric used and the flocking 
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Figure 1: Four Khepera III robots performing one of the 
learned flocking algorithms presented in this article. 

behavior observed, in particular in respect to our previous 
work (Di Mario et al., 2014b). In order to achieve it, we 
augmented the fitness metrics to enforce the three Reynolds’ 
flocking rules (Reynolds, 1987), by adding alignment with 
neighboring flockmates to the originally implemented colli- 
sion avoidance and attraction. As a consequence of a better 
alignment and therefore tighter motion coordination, the lo- 
cal and global performances match better. 

The remainder of this article is organized as follows. In 
the next section we describe the robotic platform, learning 
algorithms, fitness metrics and control architecture. In Sec- 
tion Experimental Results and Discussion, we present the 
different experiments performed and discuss the results ob- 
tained both in simulation and with real robots. Finally, the 
last section draws the conclusions of this work and discusses 
the limitations of the approach. 

Methodology 

A variation of Particle Swarm Optimization 
(PSO) (Kennedy and Eberhart, 1995) is used in this 
article in order to learn flocking behaviors. The learning 
problem for PSO is choosing a set of parameters of an 
underlying robotic controller such that a given fitness 
metric is maximized. The learning process is performed 
completely in simulation, while the learned solutions are 
tested both using high-fidelity simulation and real robots. 

Experimental Platform 

The experimental platform used is the Khepera III mobile 
robot, a differential wheeled vehicle with a diameter of 12 
cm (see Fig. 1). Its sensing capabilities are augmented with 
a relative positioning system (Pugh et al., 2009), which cal- 
culates range and bearing to nearby robots based on the 
strength of an infrared signal. The system also communi- 
cates the ID of the robot, allowing to estimate also the head- 
ing of neighboring robots by exchanging the bearings be- 
tween a pair of robots. In our experiments this communi- 
cation is done using the IEEE 802.11 wireless standard and 
UDP messages. The Khepera III has two wheel encoders, 
which are used to estimate the trajectory followed by the 
robots for the local fitness calculations. 

Simulations are performed in Webots (Michel, 2004), a 
high-fidelity submicroscopic simulator that models dynam- 
ical effects such as friction and inertia. In this context, by 


1: Initialize particles 
2: for Nf iterations do 
3: for N p particles do 

4: Update particle position 

5: Evaluate particle 

6: Re-evaluate personal best 

7: Aggregate with previous best 

8: Share personal best 

9: end for 

10: end for 


Figure 2: Noise-resistant PSO algorithm. 

submicroscopic we mean that it provides a higher level of 
detail than usual microscopic models, faithfully reproducing 
intra-robot modules (e.g., individual sensors and actuators). 
The simulator has a built-in relative positioning system that 
gives information about the distance and direction to neigh- 
boring robots within line-of- sight, mimicking the one used 
in the real robots. 

Learning Algorithm 

The PSO algorithm used is a noise-resistant version intro- 
duced by Pugh et al. (2005). It works by re-evaluating per- 
sonal best positions and aggregating them with the previous 
evaluations, in our case by performing a regular average at 
each iteration of the algorithm. The pseudocode for the al- 
gorithm is presented in Fig. 2. 

Each particle position represents a set of parameters of the 
controller. As defined in Eq. 1, the movement of particle i 
in dimension j depends on three components: the velocity 
at the previous step weighted by an inertia coefficient w, a 
randomized attraction to its personal best x*j weighted by 
w p , and a randomized attraction to the neighborhood’s best 
x*, j weighted by w n . rand{ ) is a random number drawn from 
a uniform distribution between 0 and 1 . 

Vi j = w • vij + w p • ran d() • (x* j - x t j) + w n • rand( ) • (x*, j - x t j) 

( 1 ) 

Using the PSO algorithm we explore two different learn- 
ing schemes, characterized by the way the particles are dis- 
tributed among the robots and the fitness function used. The 
first, global homogeneous , copies the same candidate solu- 
tion (or set of weights) to every robot, and uses a global 
fitness function that evaluates the group behavior. The sec- 
ond, local heterogeneous , distributes a different candidate 
solution to each robot, and uses a local fitness function that 
is evaluated independently and individually on each robot. 
The distributed version allows to speed up the evaluations 
by a factor equal to the number of robots. 

The PSO neighborhood is implemented as a ring topol- 
ogy with one neighbor on each side. Particles’ positions and 
velocities are initialized randomly with a uniform distribu- 
tion in the [—20,20] interval, and their maximum velocity 
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Table 1 : PSO parameter values 


Parameter 

Value 

Number of robots N ro b 

4 

Swarm size N p 

52 

Iterations N( 

200 

Evaluation span t e 

4x45 s 

Re-evaluations N re 

1 

Personal weight w p 

2.0 

Neighborhood weight w p 

2.0 

Dimension D 

50 

Inertia w 

0.8 

Vmax 

20 


is also limited to that interval. The PSO algorithmic pa- 
rameters (see Table 1) are set following the guidelines for 
limited-time adaptation presented in our previous work (Di 
Mario and Martinoli, 2014a). These guidelines recommend 
a swarm size equal to the dimension of the search space. 
Since the dimension is 50 and four robots are used, we round 
up the swarm size to 52 particles in order to have exactly 13 
particles per robot in the distributed implementation. 

It is worth noticing that in the distributed heterogeneous 
learning, groups of four particles are always evaluated to- 
gether as a flock of four robots. In these groups of four 
particles, two of them have a PSO neighborhood of parti- 
cles from the same group, while each of the other two share 
their neighborhood with one particle of another group and 
one from its group. When testing the best controller from a 
distributed heterogeneous learning, we find the particle with 
the best local performance and test it together with the other 
three particles of its group. 


Fitness Functions 

In this section, we define the fitness functions used for cen- 
tralized and distributed learning, using a global metric for 
the first and a local metric for the second. Both perfor- 
mance functions have three factors: movement, alignment, 
and compactness. These factors reward robots that move as 
far as possible from their initial positions, align their head- 
ings, and stay close to each other without colliding. The 
factors are all normalized to the interval [0,1]. 

In the real experiments, all positions and distances used 
in the global performance metric are obtained with a global 
tracking system that can detect all robots at any given time, 
using an overhead camera connected to a computer running 
SwisTrack (Lochmatter et al., 2008). 

The movement factor of the global performance metric 
(fig) is the normalized distance between the initial and the 
final positions of the center of mass of the group of robots. 
The normalization factor is the maximum distance that a 
robots can travel in one evaluation, i.e., the robot’s maxi- 
mum speed multiplied by the evaluation time. 


/i 8 


\Xc(tf)-X c (to)\ 


D„ 


( 2 ) 



Figure 3: Inter-robot fitness as a function of the distance 
between two robots. 


The global alignment factor (f 2 g ) quantifies the heading 
difference between two robots (//</;//) averaged between ev- 
ery pair of robots and during the evaluation time. It has a 
maximum value of 1 when all the robots are aligned and 
tends to 0 when robots are not aligned. It is defined as: 


Neval 


h g = i~ 


| N pairs 


Neval fc—i N pairs ; = \ 


^ abs ( H diffj, k )/n) ( 3 ) 


where N eva i is the number of time steps in the evaluation 
period, N pa i rs is number of inter-robot pairs and H^ff k is 
the difference of heading between pair j at time step k. Note 
that if there are more than two robots its value can never be 
0. 

The global compactness factor (f$ g ) is the average over 
the evaluation time and over each pair of robots of the inter- 
robot fitness. We define the inter-robot fitness between two 
robots as a function of the distance between them, as shown 
in Fig. 3. The fitness is maximum at the desired inter-robot 
distance of 0.4m, and it is zero when the robots are closer 
than 0.2m (slightly larger than the robots’ diameter) or fur- 
ther apart than 0.6m. It rewards robots that stay close to each 
other without colliding, implementing two of the Reynolds’ 
rules. At each time step, we calculate the inter-robot fitness 
for each pair of robots, and then average across all pairs: 


h 


g 


| N eval l N pairs 

kNi /( 2, 2, fitin,er J >*) 


( 4 ) 


where fitter j k is the inter-robot fitness for inter-robot pair j 
at time step k. 

The local performance metric is calculated individually 
by each robot, using exclusively on-board resources and 
mimicking the global metric. The local movement factor 
(fii) is defined in two different variations. The first is the 
normalized distance traveled by the robot based on 

the final position, which is calculated with odometry using 
the wheel encoders. The second is the normalized distance 
traveled by the center of mass of the group of robots (fibi), 
calculated using the odometry of the robot and the relative 
position to neighboring robots. If a neighboring robot posi- 
tion can not be estimated (due to occlusions or limited range 
of the relative positioning system), the last absolute position 
where the robot was seen is used as final position. 


flat : 


\Xi(tf)-Xj(to)\ 
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( 5 ) 
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( 6 ) 


fibi = 


\x c (t f ) - x c (t 0 )\ 
Dmax 


fibi matches the global movement factor better than f\ a i , 
but tends to evaluate all the particles in the group of robots 
with a very similar performance, although the controllers 
could be very different. Two different local metrics are em- 
ployed on this article depending on the local movement fac- 
tor used. 

The local alignment factor (/ 2 /) is equivalent to the global 
alignment factor measuring the absolute heading difference 
between pairs of robots as in Eq. 3. The difference here is 
that each robot calculates its own metric only measuring the 
heading difference between itself and the other three robots, 
using the relative positioning system and communication. 
These measurements might be affected by occlusions and 
range limitations. If for a time step no neighbor is seen then 
Hjiff is set to 1 for that time instant. 

The local compactness factor (/ 3 /) is implemented as in 
Eq. 4, based on the inter-robot fitness. However, in the lo- 
cal metric the number of pairs N pa i rs in Eq. 4 is modified so 
that each robot only measures the distance to the other three 
using the relative positioning system and then averages the 
inter-robot fitness only for those other three robots, as op- 
posed to averaging across all pairs of robots. Another dif- 
ference between the local and global compactness factors is 
that the local inter-robot distance measurements are affected 
by occlusion, while the global ones are not. 

Both global and local fitness are obtained by aggregating 
the three corresponding factors using a generalized aggrega- 
tion function described by Zhang et al. (2008): 


F = 


\ (Oi + 0)2 + (03 ) 


(7) 


where ft are the individual fitness factors (with fi = fu for 
the local fitness, and ft = ft g for the global), cot their corre- 
sponding aggregation weights, and s is the degree of com- 
pensation. We set 5 = 0, i.e., the highest degree of compen- 
sation in design-appropriate aggregation functions, simpli- 
fying Eq. 7 to: 


= hm ( "'/fwjwn 5 = (C 

K) y (D\ T oj 2 T oj 3 J 


( 8 ) 


Since the three factors (fi) are in the interval [0,1], the 
fitness function F will also be in the same range. The aggre- 
gation weights used are: co\ = 0.4, co 2 = 0.5, and co 3 = 0.1 . 

In our previous work (Di Mario et al., 2014a), we showed 
that the fitness evaluations for learning a simpler robotic 
task had a large standard deviation, and that performing re- 
evaluations was an effective way of dealing with this chal- 
lenge in the learning. Given the more complex behavior 
to be learned in this article and the difficulties encountered 
while doing so, we decided to perform multiple internal 


Input Hidden Output 

layer layer layer 



Figure 4: Diagram of the neural network controller. In red 
are the inputs, yellow the hidden layer with sigmoidal out- 
puts, in blue the sigmoidal outputs which control the motor 
speed, and in gray the bias input. 


evaluations of the fitness and average them in order to make 
the learning more robust. Concretely, each candidate solu- 
tion is evaluated four times during 45 s and its performance 

4 

averaged (F' = | 2 ^') before consideration by the noise- 

i= 1 

resistant algorithm shown in Fig. 2. 

Controller Architecture 

The controller is an artificial neural network with nine in- 
puts, a hidden layer of four units with sigmoidal activation 
functions, and two output units also with sigmoidal activa- 
tion (see Fig. 4). The output neurons have also as input a 
connection from a constant bias speed, a recurrent connec- 
tion from its own output, and a lateral connection from the 
other neuron’s output. The controller uses only local, on- 
board measurements regardless of the performance metric. 
Its inputs are the range and bearing measurements and the 
heading average among the robots, while the outputs deter- 
mine the two wheel speeds. The total number of weights to 
be optimized by the PSO algorithm is 50. The hidden layer, 
not present in our previous work (Di Mario et al., 2014b), 
introduces additional plasticity to the controller. 

The eight range and bearing inputs ( rbsectJc ) are ob- 
tained by dividing the bearing into eight sectors, and calcu- 
lating the activation of each sector by taking the minimum 
range value measured in that sector and dividing it by the 
maximum possible range, which is 3.3 meters. The ninth 
input corresponds to the average of the headings among all 
the neighboring robots, in the robot’s own coordinate sys- 
tem and normalized to the interval [-1,1]. The use of a sin- 
gle averaged input instead of one input per robot allows the 
controller to generalize to any number of robots. 

Experimental Results and Discussion 

The learning process is performed completely in simula- 
tion. We run three different optimization sets depending on 
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the learning schema and fitness function used: global ho- 
mogeneous (centralized) learning, local heterogeneous (dis- 
tributed) learning with individual movement factor, and lo- 
cal heterogeneous (distributed) learning with group move- 
ment factor. Since PSO is a stochastic optimization method, 
we perform 20 optimization runs for each of these learning 
schemes. 

Each evaluation during the learning process has a duration 
of 45 s and takes place in an unbounded arena. Four robots 
are placed forming a square of side length equal to two robot 
diameters with random orientations. The local fitness func- 
tion is calculated by the robots using only their internal mea- 
surements (simulated range and bearing and wheel encoders, 
both with added noise), while the global fitness function is 
calculated using the robots’ global positions with no errors 
provided by the simulator. 

The learning progress is shown in Fig. 5 for the three 
learning sets, representing the best solution found at each 
iteration for the three different learning approaches. The 
curves show the average of the 20 runs, and the error bars 
represent the standard deviation. In the case of local hetero- 
geneous sets it shows not only the local metric but also the 
global one, since it is designed to reflect the quality of the 
flocking behavior and allows for comparison with central- 
ized learning. 

Comparing Fig. 5a with Fig. 5b and Fig. 5c, we can see 
that global homogeneous learning achieves the best global 
metric performance and lowest standard deviation of the 
three methods. Also, it requires less iterations to learn as the 
learning curve becomes flatter faster, although the homoge- 
neous approach employs four times the evaluation time of 
the heterogeneous approaches for each iteration. 

In Fig. 5c (heterogeneous with group movement factor), 
there is a perfect matching of local and global metrics. On 
the other hand, in Fig. 5b (heterogeneous with individual 
movement factor) the local and global metrics do not match 
initially, but they converge to the same value as the learning 
progresses. 

The individual movement factor is easy to learn (robots 
just move straight), so it achieves a high value in the initial 
iterations. However, because of the lack of alignment and 
compactness, robots spread and do not achieve the desired 
behavior. As the run progresses, alignment and compactness 
factors improve, and therefore the difference between local 
and global metrics is reduced. Both alignment and compact- 
ness factors still have margin for learning and might produce 
an improvement with further iterations. 

After the learning process is finished, the fitness of the 
best solution from each of the 20 independent learning runs 
is evaluated systematically in simulation, running 100 ex- 
periments of 60s for each solution. 

From Fig. 6a we can see that homogeneous learning 
achieves a high performance with low standard deviation 
for all the runs. Both heterogeneous approaches learn the 



Figure 7: Example of trajectories of four robots flock- 
ing in simulation during 60s for selected controllers from: 
(a) global homogeneous learning, (b) local heterogeneous 
with individual movement factor, and (c) local heteroge- 
neous with group movement factor. The initial positions are 
marked with a circle, while the final positions are marked 
with a cross. 


desired behavior in most runs, but sometimes fail, resulting 
in a high standard deviation. We noticed that this was due 
to two opposite reasons: in the heterogeneous learning with 
individual movement factor (Fig. 6b), individual speed is re- 
warded so the robots sometimes split. On the other hand, in 
heterogeneous with group movement factor (Fig. 6c) robots 
sometimes aggregate close to their initial positions in a very 
compact group and fail to travel far, resulting in low perfor- 
mance. This might be caused by obtaining very similar eval- 
uations of the four particles tested together, which does not 
reflect the differences among the four controllers, discarding 
potential good solutions and promoting bad ones. 

The difference in compactness of the group can be ap- 
preciated in the selected trajectories shown in Fig. 7, taken 
from the controller with highest median for each learning 
approach. In the case of the homogeneous controller, robots 
follow an almost perfect line. The trajectories followed by 
the heterogeneous controller learned with individual move- 
ment factor show that robots tend to spread, while those 
learned with group movement factor are more compact. 
These trajectories reflect the overall behaviors obtained by 
most of the 20 solutions of each learning approach. 

In order to validate the results obtained in simulation, we 
select the controller with highest median for each learning 
approach and test it on real robots. We run 20 experiments 
for each solution. The initial positions and number of robots 
are the same as used for learning in simulation, but the eval- 
uation time is reduced to 10 s in order to be able to keep track 
of the robots’ positions during the whole evaluation due to 
the limited field of view of the overhead camera. Follow- 
ing the same scheme adopted in simulation, the local fitness 
function is computed on each robot using only its on-board 
resources, while the global fitness is computed externally 
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Figure 5: (a) Learning progress measured using the global metric for global homogeneous (centralized) learning . (b) Learning 
progress measured using the global (blue) and local (red) metrics for local heterogeneous (distributed) learning with individual 
movement factor, (c) Learning progress measured using the global (blue) and local (red) metrics for local heterogeneous 
(distributed) learning with group movement factor. The curves show the average of the 20 runs, and the error bars represent the 
standard deviation. 





Figure 6: Performance measured with the global metric in simulation for the best solution found in each of the 20 independent 
learning runs with (a) global homogeneous (centralized) learning, (b) local heterogeneous (distributed) learning using individual 
movement factor and (c) local heterogeneous (distributed) learning using group movement factor. The box represents the upper 
and lower quartiles, the line across the middle marks the median, and the crosses show outliers for 100 evaluations of each 
controller. 



Figure 8: Evaluation with real robots for experiments of 10s for the selected controllers, (a) Performance measured for 20 
evaluations per controller with the global metric with real robots and in simulation for comparison of the selected controllers 
for: global homogeneous learning {horn real and hom sim ), local heterogeneous learning using individual movement factor 
(hetJ real and hetJ sim), and local heterogeneous learning using group movement factor (het_g real and het-g sim). Trajec- 
tories of a single experiment with real robots for: homogeneous (b), heterogeneous with individual movement factor (c), and 
heterogeneous with group movement factor (d). The initial positions are marked with a circle, the final positions are marked 
with a cross. 
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Figure 9: Evaluation in simulation using 16 robots for ex- 
periments of 60 (a) Performance measured for 100 eval- 

uations per controller using the global metric for: homoge- 
neous learning (horn), heterogeneous learning using individ- 
ual movement factor (hetJ), and local heterogeneous learn- 
ing using group movement factor (het-g). (b) Trajectories of 
a single experiment of homogeneous learning. 

given the information provided by the overhead camera. 

Fig. 8a shows the performance for the best controller from 
each learning approach both in simulation and reality. The 
shorter duration of experiments (10s as opposed to 60s) im- 
plies that the initial stage of aggregation and alignment of 
the robots represents a larger fraction of the total time, and 
therefore the performances for the 10 s runs are lower than 
for the 60s runs. Both in simulation and reality the homo- 
geneous controller achieves the highest median, but there is 
a higher variance in the results with real robots that suggests 
that some modeling details are missing in the simulation. 

The trajectories observed on real robots in Fig. 8 show the 
same differences in compactness and spreading for the three 
approaches that were previously seen in simulation. 

The last set of experiments that we conducted, in this case 
in simulation only, consisted in increasing the number of 
robots from four to 16 to see how the different controllers 
learned with four robots generalize to larger group numbers. 
Robots were initially positioned with a uniform random dis- 
tribution on a squared area of 2 m side, and random orienta- 
tions. Fig. 9a shows performance measured with the global 
metric in simulation. 

As expected, the homogeneous controller generalizes 
quite well. Robots form one line or various close lines and 
move straight in a very compact group (see Fig. 9b). We did 
not have the same expectations for the heterogeneous con- 
trollers, given that robots might assume specialized roles. In 
fact, the behaviors observed were similar to the four robot 
case, but the robots tend to spread, especially in the case of 
the controller learned with individual movement factor. The 
compactness factor is also lower due to the fact that it is im- 
possible for each robot to keep the same desired distance to 


every other robot in the group of 16, which results in lower 
performance values overall. 

The resulting flocking behaviors can be better understood 
by looking at the video provided as supplementary mate- 
rial 1 . It shows experiments in simulation and with real 
robots for the three selected controllers and different number 
of robots. 

Conclusion 

We have seen that the fitness metrics used, based on 
Reynolds’ rules, reflect an appropriate flocking behavior. 
They allowed us to obtain better and more robust solutions 
than in our previous work (Di Mario et al., 2014b) for both 
the centralized and the distributed learning. The use of the 
alignment factor helps to maintain the cohesiveness of the 
group, and also to match the local metric with individual 
movement factor with the global one. Additionally, we have 
shown that the learned controllers can generalize to groups 
of increasing number of robots, resulting in specially robust 
controllers in the homogeneous solution. 

Our results show that the controllers learned in the homo- 
geneous centralized approach have higher fitness and lower 
standard deviation than those learned in a distributed man- 
ner, although the centralized learning takes four times the 
evaluation time of the distributed strategies. Nevertheless, 
the best solutions found for centralized and distributed learn- 
ing performed similarly, in simulation and in the different 
experiments with real robots. 

In the case of the distributed learning with individual 
movement factor, group compactness and cohesiveness were 
reduced due to the prevalence of the individual movement 
while learning a collective task. Our solution to this issue 
was to define a new local metric with global movement fac- 
tor, which mimics perfectly the global metric, yet it makes 
the distributed learning harder since four different particles 
evaluated together return very similar local fitness regardless 
of the difference in behaviors of the individual controllers (a 
typical credit assignment problem in distributed learning). 
Learning with homogeneous controllers using the local met- 
ric with group movement factor could be a way to bypass the 
credit assignment problem while still allowing for on-board 
learning with simple noisy sensors without the need of exter- 
nal hardware, but it would not decrease the evaluation time 
per iteration through parallel evaluations. 

As continuation of this work, we will explore new strate- 
gies for heterogeneous distributed learning that might re- 
sult in better and more consistent performances of collec- 
tive tasks. We will explore other neighboring topologies of 
the PSO algorithm, as well as different ways of distributing 
the particles among the robots. In addition, we would like 
to explore learning in the presence of obstacles in order to 
generate obstacle avoidance at the group level. 

1 http://disalw3 .epfl .ch/research/distributed_adaptation/ecal .mp4 
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Digital evolution is a form of evolutionary computa- 
tion in which self-replicating computer programs — digital 
organisms — evolve within a user-defined computational en- 
vironment. This experimental tool provides a unique frame- 
work to explore the structure of a genotype-phenotype map. 
In this map, the sequence of instructions constitutes the 
genome of digital organisms and defines its genotype. In ad- 
dition to produce an offspring, a digital organism may be ca- 
pable of computing one or more logic operations (tasks) by 
executing the instructions of its genome. We call the num- 
ber and identity of the tasks it can perform as the organism’s 
phenotype. The ability to preserve the phenotype under ge- 
netic mutations (robustness) leads to the existence of geno- 
type networks (i.e., a continuous network of genotypes — in 
which two genotypes are connected if one can be converted 
into another by a single point genetic mutation — having all 
the same phenotype). Indeed, genotype networks are in- 
dispensable for evolutionary innovations because they allow 
the exploration of novel phenotypes while preserving the old 
ones. This ongoing project will show that only the rare and 
complex phenotypes allow substantial innovation, and even 
those are constrained to a few common, simple and robust 
novel phenotypes. 



Figure 1 : Subset of the phenotype space. Phenotypes are 
represented as a sequence of ones and zeros that indicate the 
logic function performed by the organisms with that phe- 
notype (ordered clockwise following the complexity of the 
logic function performed, starting from the top). The arc 
length corresponding to each phenotype depicts the sum of 
the transition probabilities from that phenotype to the others 
(which are highly asymmetric). Transition probabilities of 
the most complex phenotype are highlighted. Only a few 
phenotypes are likely to be discovered from a given one, 
while most of them are unlikely to be encountered. 
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Abstract 

We describe the incorporation an existing emotion model, the 
Belief-Desire Theory of Emotion, into the architecture of the 
agents present in Orphibs II, a Life Simulation videogame 
prototype. To our knowledge, this represents the first time such 
a model is employed in video games. 

Orphibs II 

Orphibs is a 2D Life Simulation game (Barreto, et al. 2014) 
where the player takes the role of a caretaker, represented by a 
hand, for alien-like creatures called Orphibs. The game world, 
featuring a day/night cycle, is populated by several objects 
(food, toys and a bed). 

Orphibs are aliens are driven by five needs: eat, fun, social 
interaction, reproduction and energy. The previous agent 
architecture was based on an extended Goal-Based Behavior 
(Barreto, et al. 2014) and featured genetically evolved 
personalities. 

Extending the Orphib’s Agent Architecture 

The revised Orphib’s agent architecture features 6 modules: (i) 
visual sensors, to gather the objects’ states (ii) a memory 
mechanism that stores the last perceived object state (iii) an 
emotional model based on the Computational Belief-Desire 
Theory of Emotion (Reisenzein 2009) - CBDTE (iv) a 
component for executing actions (v) a database that stores 
desires and (vi) a reasoning mechanism which selects actions 
according to originated emotions. 

One of the crucial points of the new architecture was the 
inclusion of beliefs: an object state that has a decaying 
probability of being accurate. Alongside the memory 
mechanism, Orphibs can confront memorized and perceived 
beliefs. This allowed the development of a new gameplay 
mechanic namely, information exchange during Orphibs’ 
conversations. 

The Emotional Model 

Emotions are generated whenever beliefs and desires are fed 
into the comparators and comprise: an intensity; a type, which 
identifies the generated emotion; and a sign. Since more than 
one emotion can be generated from the comparators, the agent 
reacts to the most intense one. 


Emotions play an important role in the Orphibs reasoning 
system as actions are chosen, at random, from the top three with 
the most positive emotions. Besides influencing the reasoning 
system, emotions are also expressed visually through facial 
expressions. Yet, this is only used to convey what the Orphib 
is feeling to the player, as illustrated in figure 1 : 

There are two moments when emotions can be generated: 
before an action is selected (pre-effect) and during its execution 



Figure 1 Orphib's facial expressions. From left to right: No 
Emotion, Fear, Surprise, Disappointment, Relief, Hope, 
Unhappiness and Happiness. 

(post-effect). Pre-effect emotions can be described by fantasy 
emotions depicted in Reisenzein (2012). Since the Orphibs do 
not know the result of their actions, they express emotions 
resulting from the assumed outcome. Post-effect emotions, on 
the other hand, are the Orphib’s reaction to events, more 
specifically, their reaction to newly perceived beliefs. 

In the same manner as the genetically determined 
personalities present in Barreto, et al. (2014), we devised 
genetic emotional profiles by evolving the emotion’s intensity 
functions (Reisenzein, 2009), as they are central to the 
reasoning mechanism. 
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Abstract 

Morphologically heterogeneous multirobot teams have 
shown significant potential in many applications. While co- 
operative coevolutionary algorithms can be used for synthe- 
sising controllers for heterogeneous multirobot systems, they 
have been almost exclusively applied to morphologically ho- 
mogeneous systems. In this paper, we investigate if and 
how cooperative coevolutionary algorithms can be used to 
evolve behavioural control for a morphologically heteroge- 
neous multirobot system. Our experiments rely on a simu- 
lated task, where a ground robot with a simple sensor- actuator 
configuration must cooperate tightly with a more complex 
aerial robot to find and collect items in the environment. We 
first show how differences in the number and complexity of 
skills each robot has to learn can impair the effectiveness of 
cooperative coevolution. We then show how coevolution’s 
effectiveness can be improved using incremental evolution or 
novelty-driven coevolution. Despite its limitations, we show 
that coevolution is a viable approach for synthesising control 
for morphologically heterogeneous systems. 

Introduction 

Cooperative coevolution (CCEA) has been advocated as a 
valuable approach for the evolution of heterogeneous mul- 
tiagent systems (Potter et al., 2001). In the classic CCEA 
architecture (Potter and Jong, 2000), each agent evolves in 
an isolated population, and the individuals are evaluated by 
forming collaborations with individuals from the other pop- 
ulations. One key advantage of CCEAs is that since pop- 
ulations are isolated, it is possible for different populations 
to evolve radically different agents, with genomes of dif- 
ferent lengths, and even to use different evolutionary algo- 
rithms. This vast heterogeneity has, however, rarely been 
exploited. Most previous works focus on the evolution of 
controllers for behaviourally heterogeneous, but morpholog- 
ically homogeneous, multiagent systems (see for instance 
Potter et al., 2001; Yong and Miikkulainen, 2009; Nitschke 
et al., 2012). This means that all agents in the system have a 
similar complexity, similar sensor-effector capabilities, and 
use the same genotype representation. 

Morphologically heterogeneous multirobot systems have 
shown significant potential in a number of applications 


(Howard et al., 2006; Dorigo et al., 2013; Duan and Liu, 
2010). The cooperation between morphologically hetero- 
geneous robots can, for instance, augment the capabilities of 
the group, allowing the achievement of tasks that are beyond 
the reach of a single type of robot. The behavioural control 
for morphologically heterogeneous systems is typically de- 
signed manually. This process can, however, be challenging, 
as behavioural control must integrate the capabilities of dif- 
ferent robot types, in a way that the efficiency of the group 
becomes greater than if the different robot types worked in- 
dependently without cooperation (Dorigo et al., 2013). 

In this paper, we study if and how cooperative coevolution 
can be used to evolve effective controllers for agents with 
radically different capabilities in a task that requires tight 
cooperation. Cooperative coevolution is traditionally associ- 
ated with a number of challenges (Wiegand, 2003) that stem 
from the intricate dynamics of coevolving two or more pop- 
ulations, where the evaluation of the individuals in one pop- 
ulation depends on the individuals of the other populations. 
A key element in the evolution of cooperative behaviours 
is synchronised learning (Uchibe et al., 1998): populations 
should exhibit a mutual development of skills, in order to 
avoid loss of fitness gradients and convergence to mediocre 
stable states. We will study how the presence of radically 
different agents affects the mutual development of skills. 

Our experiments are based on a simulated item collection 
task, where a ground robot with very limited capabilities, 
must cooperate with an aerial robot with a significantly more 
complex sensor-effector configuration. We explore differ- 
ent task variants to study how the differences between the 
agents, regarding the skills that must be evolved, affect the 
performance of cooperative coevolution. We then try to im- 
prove the effectiveness of coevolution with two techniques 
found in previous works: incremental evolution (Doncieux 
and Mouret, 2014) and novelty-driven cooperative coevolu- 
tion (Gomes et al., 2014). We compare the advantages and 
drawbacks of each technique, and study how they can con- 
tribute to the effective coevolution of behaviours for multi- 
robot systems with morphologically heterogeneous robots. 
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Related Work 

Morphologically Heterogeneous Systems 

Heterogeneous multirobot systems are characterised by the 
morphological and/or behavioural diversity of their con- 
stituent robots. Behavioural heterogeneity is commonly em- 
ployed to allow behaviour specialisation within the group 
(Nitschke et al., 2012). In morphologically heterogeneous 
systems, on the other hand, agents have varied actuation and 
sensing capabilities, and collaborate to take advantage of the 
collective set of capabilities (Dorigo et al., 2013). 

The Swarmanoid project (Dorigo et al., 2013) stud- 
ied morphologically heterogeneous robotic swarms. Some 
of the tasks that were approached include: a gap cross- 
ing task, where ground robots receive instructions from 
aerial robots (Mathews et al., 2010); an indoor navigation 
task, where aerial robots aid ground robots in navigating 
through cluttered environments (Ducatelle et al., 2011); and 
a search-and-retrieval task in a 3-D environment, where 
aerial, ground, and climbing robots cooperate (Dorigo et al., 
2013). Other works outside the Swarmanoid project have 
also shown the potential of cooperation between ground 
and aerial robots, especially in detection, search, and rescue 
tasks (Duan and Liu, 2010). Aerial robots can be used to 
assist ground robots, providing valuable information related 
to the environment (Lacroix and Le Besnerais, 2011). 

Morphologically heterogeneous systems also encompass 
systems composed of robots of a similar nature (e.g., ground 
robots only). Heterogeneity can be used to reduce the cost of 
the group, by assigning different sensor/actuator capabilities 
to different robots. The robots then cooperate to take advan- 
tage of each other’s capabilities. In (Parker et al., 2004), ca- 
pable leader robots assist sensor-limited robots in navigating 
indoor environments. Howard et al. (2006) extend this ap- 
proach to a task where few complex robots cooperate with a 
large number of inexpensive robots to map the environment 
and establish a sensor network. Grabowski et al. (2000) also 
study a mapping and exploration task, using two types of 
ground robots equipped with complementary sensors. Can- 
dea et al. (2001) study the coordination of different robot 
types in the context of the RoboCup competition. 

Cooperative Coevolution 

In the studies on multirobot systems discussed above, dis- 
tributed control was achieved by manually designing the be- 
havioural rules of the individual robots. Previous works have 
shown that this can be a challenging task, since the decom- 
position of the desired global behaviour into individual be- 
havioural rules is often complex and inconspicuous (Dorigo 
et al., 2004). This challenge is exacerbated in heterogeneous 
systems (Dorigo et al., 2013), as behavioural control must 
be able to integrate the different abilities of different robot 
types to work in synergy towards the achievement of a com- 
mon goal. One possible solution for this problem is the use 
of evolutionary algorithms to synthesise robot controllers 


(Dorigo et al., 2004; Uchibe et al., 1998; Potter et al., 2001). 
Besides automating the controller design, evolutionary al- 
gorithms have the potential to discover optimal solutions for 
the problem, and to discover diverse, unexpected solutions. 

Cooperative coevolutionary algorithms are a natural fit for 
the evolution of heterogeneous multiagent systems (Potter 
et al., 2001). The classic cooperative coevolution architec- 
ture (Potter and Jong, 2000) operates with a system com- 
prising two or more populations. Each agent is typically as- 
signed to a separate population. The individuals of a popu- 
lation are evaluated by forming teams with individuals from 
the other populations. The fitness gradient is therefore rela- 
tive: it is strictly a function of the individuals’ contribution 
within the context of the other populations. 

One advantage of CCEAs is that, due to the separation of 
populations, an arbitrary level of heterogeneity can be ac- 
commodated within the system. Cooperative coevolution, 
however, is typically applied only to morphologically ho- 
mogeneous systems, focusing only on behavioural special- 
isation (Potter et al., 2001; Yong and Miikkulainen, 2009; 
Gomes et al., 2014; Nitschke et al., 2009, 2012). There have 
only been few reports of successful evolution of morpho- 
logically heterogeneous systems, and in the reported stud- 
ies, agents had only minor morphological differences, for 
instance: a keepaway soccer task where agents have differ- 
ent moving and passing speeds (Gomes et al., 2014); a for- 
aging task where agents have different movement speed and 
sensing ranges (Yang et al., 2012); and a predator-prey task 
where the predators have slightly different linear and turning 
speeds (Blumenthal and Parker, 2004). 

Overcoming Coevolution Challenges 

In a CCEA, the search space of each population is con- 
strained by the individuals in the other populations. The 
search space is thus constantly changing, and the fitness 
of an individual can vary significantly depending on with 
which collaborators it is evaluated. This dynamic can cause 
two known pathologies: convergence to mediocre stable 
states (also known as relative over generalisation) and loss of 
fitness gradient (Wiegand, 2003). Convergence to mediocre 
stable states occurs when populations are unable to further 
improve their individuals, given the current set of collabora- 
tors drawn from the other populations. Previous works have 
shown that CCEAs tend to gravitate towards equilibrium 
states, not necessarily optimal solutions, which can impair 
their effectiveness (Panait, 2010). Loss of fitness gradient is 
more common in competitive coevolution, but can also ap- 
pear in CCEAs: it occurs when a population reaches a state 
such that the other populations lose the fitness diversity nec- 
essary for meaningful progress (Wiegand, 2003). 

We hypothesise that when populations have to evolve sub- 
stantially different skills, with different complexity, a lack of 
synchronised learning is more likely to occur, causing con- 
vergence to stable states and/or loss of fitness diversity. In 
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this paper, we study this effect and how related issues can 
be mitigated. To this end, we evaluate incremental evolu- 
tion (Gomez and Miikkulainen, 1997) and novelty search 
(Lehman and Stanley, 2011; Gomes et al., 2014) as means 
to improve coevolution’s effectiveness. 

Incremental Evolution In an incremental evolution 
scheme, the goal-task is decomposed in simpler tasks for 
which solutions are easier to find (Gomez and Miikkulainen, 
1997). A series of evolutionary stages are defined by the 
experimenter, and evolution moves from one stage to the 
next when the population reaches a sufficient performance 
level. Incremental evolution can be accomplished by defin- 
ing a series of environments with increasing complexity ( en- 
vironmental complexification ), or by defining a series of sub- 
objectives (, staged evolution) (Doncieux and Mouret, 2014). 
Incremental evolution has been used together with coopera- 
tive coevolution in a number of previous works (Nitschke 
et al., 2012; Yong and Miikkulainen, 2009; Uchibe and 
Asada, 2006). In our work, we evaluate incremental evo- 
lution, staged evolution in particular, as a way to encourage 
synchronised learning among the populations. 

Novelty Search Novelty search is a widely recognised 
approach for overcoming premature convergence (Lehman 
and Stanley, 2011; Gomes et al., 2015). In recent work, 
Gomes et al. (2014) proposed a novelty-based method for 
avoiding convergence to equilibrium states in cooperative 
coevolution. The proposed technique (NS-T) relies on team- 
level behaviour characterisations, and rewards behaviourally 
novel collaborations in addition to high-fitness ones, as typi- 
cally done in CCEAs. The team-level characterisations cap- 
ture what the team as a whole achieves, without discriminat- 
ing what each agent does for the team. It is shown that by re- 
warding individuals that cause novel collaborations, an evo- 
lutionary pressure towards novel equilibrium states is cre- 
ated. As there is a more effective exploration of the solution 
space, NS-T can reach collaborations associated with higher 
fitness scores more often than a traditional CCEA, and can 
evolve a diverse set of solutions for a given task in a single 
evolutionary run (Gomes et al., 2014). 

Cooperative Item Collection Task 

In the simulated task we use in this study, an aerial robot 
must assist a ground robot in collecting items randomly dis- 
persed in an unbounded environment, see Figure 1. The 
ground robot has significantly fewer sensory capabilities 
than the aerial robot (detailed below). There is no direct 
communication between the two robots: they can only sense 
the relative position of each other when in close proximity. 
To accomplish the task, the aerial robot must learn to find 
the items and to guide the ground robot towards them. Com- 
plementary, the ground robot should follow the aerial robot 
and collect the items. The two robots must cooperate so that 
they do not lose track of one another. 





Figure 1 : Cooperative item collection task. The red spheres 
are the items to be collected. One item is placed in each of 
the grey zones. The green cube indicates the starting po- 
sition of the ground robot, and the blue cubes indicate the 
possible starting positions of the aerial robot. The blue cones 
depict the viewing range of the robots. The red circle around 
the ground robot depicts the range of its item sensor. 

Robots Setup 

Each robot is independently controlled by a neural network. 
The normalised sensor values are fed to the neural network, 
and the outputs control the actuators of the robot. We de- 
scribe the sensor-actuator configuration of each robot below. 

Ground Robot The ground robot has the ability to collect 
(remove) items from the environment. To collect an item, 
the robot simply has to pass over it. The ground robot is 
equipped with eight binary sensors: 

• Four binary sensors to detect items within a range of 
10 cm (depicted in Figure 1). Each sensor reads whether 
an item is present or not in the respective quadrant. 

• Four binary sensors to detect the presence of the aerial 
robot. These sensors model an up wards -facing camera 
with a view angle of 60° . Each sensor indicates whether 
the aerial robot is present in the respective quadrant of the 
viewing cone. If the altitude of the aerial robot is over 
250 cm, the ground robot’s sensors are unable to detect it. 

The two outputs of the neural controller control respectively 
the linear speed (within [0,3] cm/step) and the turning angle 
(within [-7r/5,7r/5] rad/step) of the robot. 

Aerial Robot The aerial robot is equipped with a 
downwards-facing camera with a view angle of 60°, and 
with a maximum working altitude of 250 cm. The robot is 
also equipped with sensors for locating itself in the environ- 
ment. It has a total of 15 sensors: 
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• Six real- valued sensors to detect items. Each sensor re- 
turns the distance to the closest item within the respective 
horizontal section. 

• Six real- valued sensors to detect the ground robot. Each 
sensor returns the distance to the ground robot if it is 
present in the respective horizontal section, or the max- 
imum value if it is not. 

• Current altitude. 

• Distance and relative angle to the centre of the arena. 
These sensors are used to allow the aerial robot to localise 
itself in the unbounded environment. 

The four outputs of the neural controller dictate the move- 
ment of the robot, relative to the current robot’s heading: 
(i) thrust in the left-right axis, (ii) in the forward-backwards 
axis, (iii) in the up-down axis, and (iv) rotation around its 
centre. The maximum speed of the robot is 20 cm/step in 
any direction (seven times faster than the ground robot), 
and the maximum rotation speed is 7r/10 rad/step. There 
is no altitude limit. When the robot has an altitude of zero 
(grounded), it can only move in the upwards direction. 

Task Variants 

We use a number of task variants in which different skills 
must be learnt by the aerial robot before it can assist the 
ground robot in solving the task. This approach allows us to 
gain insight on how differences in the learning speed of the 
agents affect the performance of cooperative coevolution. 

In all task variants, six items are spread over an area 
of 550x350 cm 2 , with each item placed randomly inside a 
zone of 150x150 cm 2 , see Figure 1. The environment is un- 
bounded, and the robots are thus free to roam away from 
the items and from each other. A simulation ends when all 
items are collected, or when 1000 time steps have elapsed. 
Each candidate solution (pair of ground robot and aerial 
robot controllers) is evaluated in five independent simula- 
tions. The ground robot always starts in the upper left corner 
of the arena, while the initial conditions of the aerial robot 
depend on the task variant, see Figure 1 . The task variants 
are described below: 

Fix-Tog - Fixed altitude, start together The aerial robot 
has no control over its altitude, but remains at the ideal 
sensing altitude (250 cm) throughout the whole simula- 
tion. The aerial and ground robots start together in the 
upper-left corner of the arena. 

Fix-Sep - Fixed altitude, start separate The aerial robot 
maintains the maximum sensing altitude. The two robots 
start in opposite sides of the arena, from where they can- 
not sense each other. This means that the aerial robot must 
first learn to find the ground robot. 

Var-Tog - Variable altitude, start together The aerial 
robot starts on the ground, and can freely move up and 
down. The aerial robot must thus learn to take-off, and 


control its altitude in order to optimise the sensing range. 
The two robots start together. 

Var-Sep - Variable altitude, start separate The aerial 
robot starts on the ground, and the two robots start in 
opposite sides of the arena. The aerial robot must thus 
initially learn to control its altitude and find the ground 
robot. 


Methods 

Base Cooperative Coevolutionary Algorithm 

All the evaluated methods are implemented over the same 
coevolution architecture. One population evolves the con- 
troller of the ground robot, while the other population 
evolves the controller for the aerial robot. Every genera- 
tion, each population is evaluated in turn. To evaluate an 
individual from one population, a team is formed with one 
representative from the other population. The representative 
from a population is the individual that obtained the high- 
est fitness score in the previous generation, or a random one 
in the first generation. Only the individual currently being 
evaluated receives the fitness score obtained by the team. 
The fitness score of a team, Fi , corresponds to the number 
of items that were successfully collected during the simula- 
tion trial. 

The neural network individuals of each population are 
evolved by NEAT (Stanley and Miikkulainen, 2002), a state- 
of-the-art neuroevolution algorithm that evolves both the 
weights and topology of the networks, and has been exten- 
sively used in evolutionary robotics. We use the NEAT4J 1 
implementation and most of the default parameter values: 
each population has a size of 150 individuals, the mutation 
probability is 25%, crossover probability is 20%, the proba- 
bility of adding a connection is 5%, the probability of adding 
a neuron is 3%, and the target number of species is 5. 

Incremental Evolution 

We define a series of sub-goals that must be accom- 
plished before reaching the ultimate objective of collecting 
items (F^. Incremental evolution was configured specifi- 
cally to bridge the gap between the number and complexity 
of skills each robot has to evolve, by encouraging the devel- 
opment of skills in the aerial robot and the cooperation be- 
tween the two robots. We consider the following sub-goals: 

1. Minimise the difference between the aerial robot’s al- 
titude (a t ) and the near-maximum sensing altitude ( A , 
240 cm) over the simulation trial (T time steps). The goal 
is achieved when 20% of the current individuals achieve 
a score of at least 0.9. 

"•-‘-“('•ETrl a) 
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2. Maximise the time robots spend within the sensing range 

of one another (t w ). The goal is achieved when 20% of 

the current individuals achieve a score of at least 0.7. 

F W = t w /T (2) 

The configuration of incremental evolution depends on 
the task variant. Incremental evolution was not used in the 
Fix-Tog variant. For the Fix- Sep variant, we considered two 
stages: F w For the War -Tog and Var-Sep variants, we 

used three stages: F a — >> F w F{. 

Non-cooperative Incremental Evolution 

This approach is similar to the incremental evolution de- 
scribed above, with one key difference: the ground robot 
only starts evolving when the last stage (Fi, collecting items) 
is reached. During the previous stages, only the aerial robot 
evolves, while the ground robot remains still in its initial po- 
sition. The rationale of this approach is to develop essential 
skills in the aerial robot before starting coevolution. 

Novelty-driven Coevolution 

Novelty-driven coevolution was implemented as described 
in (Gomes et al., 2014), using the NS-T technique, which 
computes the individual’s novelty scores based on the be- 
havioural novelty displayed by the team in which the in- 
dividual participated. The team behaviour characterisation, 
used to compute the novelty of each team, is a vector of 
four real values normalised to [0,1]: (i) number of items 
caught; (ii) time robots spent within the sensing range of 
one another; (iii) average distance of one robot to the other; 
and (iv) average distance of each robot to the closest item. 
The novelty score of each individual is combined with its fit- 
ness score through a linear scalarisation that gives the same 
weight to the novelty score and to the fitness score. 

As suggested in (Gomes et al., 2015), we use a value of 
k= 15 (nearest neighbours) for the novelty score computa- 
tion, and the archive is randomly composed: every genera- 
tion, four random individuals are added to the archive. 

Results 

Base Cooperative Coevolutionary Algorithm 

We begin by studying the performance of the base CCEA 
in the different task variants. The highest fitness scores 
achieved throughout evolution are depicted in Figure 2. Be- 
sides the four task variants, we also present a baseline where 
the aerial robot is not present — the ground robot alone 
evolves to collect the items. Each evolutionary treatment 
was repeated in 30 independent evolutionary runs. 

The results show that there are clear performance differ- 
ences in the four variants. The CCEA can consistently find 
good solutions for the Fix-Tog variant. In the other task vari- 
ants, where the aerial robot needs to develop certain skills 
before being able to cooperate, the CCEA’s performance is 
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Figure 2: Fitness scores achieved by the basic CCEA in each 
of the task variants. Left: average highest fitness scores 
achieved at each generation. Right: boxplots of the high- 
est scores achieved in each evolutionary run. 


Table 1: N: number of successful / failed runs. Time within: 
average fraction of time the robots in the highest scoring 
solutions spent within the sensing range of each other. 


Variant 

Successful runs 

N Time within 

N 

Failed runs 

Time within 

Fix-Tog 

30 

96.5% 

0 

NA 

Fix-Sep 

12 

70.6% 

10 

19.2% 

Var-Tog 

13 

75.3% 

11 

14.4% 

Var-Sep 

5 

45.1% 

24 

6.8% 


significantly affected (p < 0.001, Mann- Whitney test). Co- 
evolution displayed the lowest performance in the Var-Sep 
variant (p < 0.001), where the aerial robot had to evolve the 
most complex behaviour. It is, however, possible to achieve 
solutions of similar quality for all task variants, as evidenced 
by the results in Figure 2 (right). This suggests that the large 
differences in performance are not necessarily explained by 
task difficulty, but rather by the ineffectiveness of the evolu- 
tionary process in reaching good solutions for some variants. 

To understand the reasons behind evolutionary failure, we 
looked at the highest scoring individuals evolved in each run. 
The evolutionary runs were divided into two sets: the suc- 
cessful runs, in which the highest fitness score was above 
5; and the failed runs, in which the highest fitness score 
was below 3. We focused on the amount of time the robots 
spent within the sensing range of each other, which is di- 
rectly related to the degree of cooperation between them, 
since the aerial robot cannot assist the ground robot if it is 
permanently outside its sensing range. Table 1 shows that in 
the successful runs, the robots stay within the sensing range 
of each other most of the time, across all task variants. In 
the failed runs, however, the scenario is different: the de- 
gree of cooperation between the robots is significantly lower 
( p < 0.001). Why do some of the evolutionary runs fail to 
evolve cooperation? We investigate two possible causes: 

Loss of fitness gradients: Having agents that need to learn 
substantially different sets of skills can result in loss of fit- 
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ness gradient in the populations (Wiegand, 2003). If one 
agent does not possess the skills necessary to make any im- 
pact in the performance of the team, fitness diversity might 
be lost. Consequently, the individuals cannot be adequately 
ranked, and evolution starts to drift. We investigated the 
loss of gradients by measuring the relative standard devi- 
ation (RSD) of fitness scores in each population, at every 
generation. A value close to zero means that fitness diversity 
is almost absent, indicating loss of fitness gradients. Higher 
values, on the other hand, indicate a rich fitness diversity. 

Convergence to mediocre stable states: If the two popu- 
lations fail to sustain a mutual development of skills, they 
can converge to a mediocre stable state (Panait, 2010): the 
individuals of one population can become over-adapted to 
the poor behaviours found in the other population. To anal- 
yse convergence to stable states, we resorted to a measure 
of team behaviour exploration, as done in previous works 
(Gomes et al., 2014). Team behaviour exploration is given 
by the mean behavioural difference between every two indi- 
viduals evolved in a given evolutionary run, thus represent- 
ing the dispersion of the individuals over the team behaviour 
space. Low values indicate that the individuals converged to 
a narrow region of the behaviour space, while higher values 
suggest that the behaviour space was reasonably explored. 

The dispersion of fitness scores, shown in Table 2, suggest 
that the loss of fitness gradients is not the main cause for evo- 
lutionary failure. The average dispersion (RSD) is relatively 
high in both successful and failed runs, across all task vari- 
ants and in both populations, meaning that fitness diversity 
is maintained. Regarding the behaviour space exploration, 
Table 3 shows that there is significantly less exploration in 
the failed runs than in the successful runs (p < 0.001). The 
relatively low degree of behaviour space exploration in the 
failed runs suggest that the main cause of evolutionary fail- 
ure was convergence to mediocre stable states. 

Improving Cooperative Coevolution 

We evaluated three methods (described in the Methods sec- 
tion) to try to improve coevolution’s effectiveness. The qual- 
ity of solutions achieved with each method, for the three task 
variants where the base CCEA failed, are depicted in Fig- 
ure 3. We also analysed the exploration of the behaviour 
space, using the measure described in the previous section. 
The results are shown in Table 4. Every evolutionary treat- 
ment was repeated in 30 independent evolutionary runs. 

Incremental evolution (Inc) Incremental evolution was 
on average the highest performing approach, and signifi- 
cantly improved over the basic CCEA in all task variants 
( p < 0.05). The results in Figure 3 (left) show that incre- 
mental evolution tends to reach high fitness scores in fewer 
generations than the other methods. Incremental evolution 
initially rewards the robots for staying within sensing range 
of one another. As the robots are essentially forced to coop- 


Table 2: Average dispersion of fitness scores inside each 
population, at every generation. Dispersion is given by the 
relative standard deviation (RSD). 



Successful runs 

Failed runs 

Variant 

Ground Aerial 

Ground 

Aerial 

Fix-Tog 

0.23 0.47 

NA 

NA 

Fix-Sep 

1.03 0.52 

1.02 

0.42 

Var-Tog 

0.47 0.70 

0.96 

0.52 

Var-Sep 

1.06 0.49 

1.15 

0.55 

Table 3: 

Team behaviour exploration, given by the mean 

behavioural difference between 

every two individuals. 

Variant 

Successful runs 

Failed runs 


Fix-Tog 

0.396±.07 

NA 


Fix-Sep 

0.600±.06 

0.305±.04 


Var-Tog 

0.619±.07 

0.318±.07 


Var-Sep 

0.526±.07 

0.272±.o5 



erate before reaching the final stage, evolution is less likely 
to get stuck in a mediocre stable state where the robots do 
not cooperate when collecting the items. Nevertheless, in- 
cremental evolution still fails in many evolutionary runs. 
The effectiveness of incremental evolution depends on the 
defined sub-goals, and as such it is possible that a substan- 
tially different configuration could yield better results. 

Incremental evolution is, however, associated with well 
known limitations (Doncieux and Mouret, 2014), as a great 
deal of domain knowledge is required to design effective 
evolutionary stages. We knew beforehand that maintaining 
an altitude close to 250 cm for the aerial robot and having 
the robots close to one another were desirable properties. If, 
however, we had little knowledge about the solution of the 
task, it would have been hard to shape the evolutionary pro- 
cess, with a risk of biasing it towards suboptimal solutions. 
Besides knowing which subgoals the evolutionary process 
must achieve, the experimenter must also specify what the 
order of the subgoals should be, and how to determine if a 
subgoal has been accomplished. 

Non-cooperative incremental evolution (Nine) Non- 
cooperative incremental evolution displayed a relatively 
poor performance across all variants, and it was always sig- 
nificantly inferior to incremental evolution (p < 0.05), de- 
spite the similarities between these two methods. The ratio- 
nale of this approach was to bootstrap the aerial robot before 
starting cooperative coevolution. With this approach, how- 
ever, the aerial robot evolves a behaviour that is over-adapted 
to a static ground robot. When cooperative coevolution 
starts, and the ground robot starts moving, the aerial robot 
is not prepared to deal with it, and its previously learned be- 
haviours tend to fail. This result supports previous works 
(Dorigo et al., 2013) that argue that when developing coop- 
erative systems, the cooperation between the agents must be 
taken into account from the very beginning. 
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Figure 3: Fitness scores achieved in each task variant, with the base CCEA (Base), incremental evolution (Inc), non-cooperative 
incremental evolution (Nine), and novelty-driven coevolution (NS). Fitness corresponds to the number of items collected (Fi). 
Left: average highest fitness scores achieved at each generation. Right: boxplots of the highest scores achieved in each run. 


Table 4: Average team behaviour exploration for the differ- 
ent evolutionary treatments and task variants. 


Var. 

Base 

NS 

Inc 

Nine 

Fix-Tog 

0.40±.07 

0.71 ±.03 

NA 

NA 

Fix-Sep 

0.44±.m 

0.68±.05 

0.54±.08 

0.43±.i4 

Var-Tog 

0.46±.i5 

0.68±.07 

0.50±.07 

0.47±.n 

Var-Sep 

0.31±.n 

0.49±.07 

0.43±.i3 

0.35±.09 


Novelty-driven coevolution (NS) Novelty-driven coevo- 
lution avoids convergence to mediocre stable states in a com- 
pletely different way than incremental evolution: it rewards 
the exploration of the behaviour space, without introducing 
biases towards specific behaviours. The results in Table 4 
highlight this difference: novelty-driven coevolution exhib- 
ited a significantly higher degree of behaviour exploration 
than all other approaches in all task variants (p < 0.05). 

Regarding the fitness scores achieved, NS significantly 
outperformed the basic CCEA in all variants (p < 0.05). 
The performance of NS is, however, inferior to incremental 
evolution in Var-Tog and Var-Sep. Novelty-driven coevolu- 
tion was not always effective, as evidenced by the number of 
failed runs in the Var-Tog and Var-Sep variants (see Figure 3, 
right). In this item collection task, the team behaviour space 
can only be adequately explored if the two robots cooperate. 
If, for instance, the aerial robot does nothing at all, or sim- 
ply flies away, the diversity of team behaviours that can be 
achieved is significantly compromised. Novelty-driven co- 
evolution can get trapped exploring only a small region of 
the team behaviour space, and thus fails to discover high- 
quality solutions. 

Conclusion 

This work addressed the challenge of coevolving behaviours 
for cooperative multirobot systems where the robots have 
significant morphological differences. Our experiments re- 
lied on a task where a highly capable aerial robot must as- 
sist a relatively simple ground robot in collecting items. We 
used multiple task variants in which we varied the number 
of skills the aerial robot had to develop before being able to 


cooperate with the ground robot. 

In the simplest task variant, where the aerial robot can 
immediately start cooperating with the ground robot, coevo- 
lution consistently found (near-)optimal solutions. Despite 
the disparity between the sensor-effector capabilities of the 
robots, and thus different complexity of their controllers, co- 
evolution was able to sustain a mutual development of skills. 
In the task variants where the aerial robot had to develop ad- 
ditional skills before being able to cooperate, however, co- 
evolution frequently failed. Our results showed that coevo- 
lution often converges to stable states where there is little or 
no cooperation between the robots. 

We tried to improve coevolution’s effectiveness using 
techniques described in previous works: incremental evo- 
lution; a non-cooperative version of incremental evolution, 
bootstrapping the more complex agent; and novelty-driven 
coevolution. Incremental evolution and novelty-driven co- 
evolution significantly outperformed the basic CCEA, but 
they were still unable to consistently solve all task variants. 
Some evolutionary runs failed to evolve cooperation, espe- 
cially when the aerial robot had to learn multiple skills be- 
fore being able to cooperate. Novelty search was slightly 
less effective than incremental evolution, but it still managed 
to reach high-quality solutions, and relied less on the exper- 
imenter’s knowledge. Our results also revealed that boot- 
strapping the more complex agent before the coevolutionary 
process is not effective, as it does not take in consideration 
the influence the agents have on the behaviours of one an- 
other. 

Our experiments suggest that in order to coevolve agents 
with very different capabilities and sets of skills, the exper- 
imenter might need to modify the coevolutionary process to 
avoid mediocre stable states, and to encourage the evolution 
of the necessary skills for effective cooperation. This can be 
accomplished by incorporating domain knowledge into the 
process (incremental evolution) or by adopting a more open- 
ended evolutionary approach (novelty search). Despite this 
limitation, we showed that cooperative coevolution can yield 
good solutions, and can be considered a viable approach to 
evolve behaviours for morphologically heterogeneous mul- 
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tirobot systems. In future work, we are investigating if these 
results generalise to other tasks and robot types, and how 
cooperative coevolution might perform when different pop- 
ulations use different evolutionary algorithms. 
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Abstract 

Material and virtual entities alike undergo developmental pro- 
cesses. If they replicate, they evolve and adapt to a variety 
of developmental processes. Based on the notion that these 
processes rarely constitute a direct translation from one state 
to the next, we have taken a step towards formally capturing 
evolutionary development of time series. We iteratively ex- 
tend the Knapsack Problem to consider time, personal pref- 
erences, contradicting goals, external events, and changing 
environments and we show how the evolution of time series 
can be driven to address these various challenges. Within the 
interplay of genes and environment individuals shall develop 
who can survive optimally. The presented work constitutes 
a small step towards a more rigorous approach hinted at to- 
wards the end of the paper. 

Introduction 

When facing evolutionary challenges, organisms need to 
adapt — behaviourally within a lifetime, see for instance Noe 
and Laporte (2014), or genetically over the course of gen- 
erations, as comprehensively investigated in the context of 
the evolution of the eye (Lamb, 2011). We consider adap- 
tation in terms of properties of the organism, in terms of 
its anatomy or physiology. Yet, properties, just like envi- 
ronmental challenges, emerge one after the other and evolve 
over time (Gilbert and Burian, 2003). Accordingly, there 
is no fixed phenotype of an organism but a series of pheno- 
typical states over time. This notion is supported by the non- 
linear order of expression of genotypical information (Dang, 
2014). In order to take a step towards this notion of organis- 
mal development, we have subjected a time series represen- 
tation to evolutionary processes. Hereby, the transition to 
the next point in time of the organism’s state depends on the 
previous one. At the same time, we assign such time-based 
individuals fitness values integrated over time, also consid- 
ering changing environmental conditions. 

In the remainder of this paper, we first reflect upon pre- 
ceding approaches of evolutionary development. After- 
wards, we present our concept of time series evolution (TSE) 
in the context of the knapsack problem. We extend the prob- 
lem to a dynamic burglary process in terms of filling the 


backpack and in terms of multivariate external challenges. 
Step by step, we expand the representation of an individual 
and its fitness evaluation to arrive at a generic approach to 
time series evolution in dynamic environments. Finally, this 
approach is supposed to be used in complex systems, which 
consist of numerous interrelated processes, in order to find 
individuals who personate good and robust solutions. Ex- 
periments are presented to back up and to illustrate our ra- 
tionale. We conclude our presentation with a summary and 
an outlook at ongoing and potential future work. 

Related Work 

There have been numerous computational approaches to 
condense the principles of growth and evolution. Stan- 
ley (2014) provide a valuable overview to this field. Ab- 
stract data structures have been automatically, interactively, 
immersively bred to take on a multiplicity of challenges 
(Sayama, 20 14, Von Mammen and Jacob, 2009). For in- 
stance, the morphology of soft robots and their behaviour 
have been subjected to evolutionary algorithms (e.g. Rieffel 
et al., 2014), establishing accurate models of plant growth 
(e.g. Henke et al., 2014), and the design of computational 
hardware has been supported by evolutionary approaches 
(e.g. Bhattacharjee et al., 2015). Typically, such computa- 
tional evolutionary developmental (or EvoDevo) approaches 
focus on a desirable end product. Yet, the product itself will 
be embedded in a context, it will be used, be worn, and van- 
ish at some point in time. Similarly, its production does not 
entail a direct mapping from a concept to an artefact. In- 
stead, it grows one step after the next — its existence changes 
over its lifetime (Gilbert and Burian, 2003). Hence, devel- 
opment is a proactive state of being rather than a phase with 
a well-defined beginning and end. Therefore, the field of 
adaptive computing approaches, including autonomic com- 
puting, which is tailored towards the continuous adaptation 
of computing systems (Wodczak, 2014) represents an im- 
portant reference to the work presented in this paper. Even 
more so, do organic computing (Bernard et al., 2014) and 
morphogenetic engineering (Kowaliw et al., 2014) which 
target rather generic adaptive systems. However, the focus 
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of this work still varies — it investigates the interplay of time 
series as generic developmental representations and genetic 
algorithms to allow their generational adaptation. 


g(t) 


+ m » */ a * = 1 

g(t~ 1) ,ifa t = 0 


( 1 ) 


The 0-1 -Knapsack Problem and TSE 

The concept of time series evolution is motivated by the 
modelling challenges of developmental processes (Gilbert 
and Burian, 2003). Therefore, we identified the Knapsack 
Problem (KP) to be a theoretical problem which (a) consid- 
ers development, which can (b) be expanded towards multi- 
objectivity, and (c) allows the introduction of the aspect of 
time. 

The 0-1 -Knapsack Problem can be defined as follows 
(Plateau and Nagih, 2010). n items of weights wi,...,w n 
and of values v \ , . . . , v n are given, alongside a backpack with 
a weight limit of L. Valid solutions to solving this problem 
are vectors ai, ..., a n , with a* G {0, 1} denoting whether or 
not the corresponding item is put inside the backpack and 
the constraint that the summed weight of all items does not 
exceed the limit, i.e. Y17=i aiWi — The best solution 
to the problem is the combination of items with the greatest 
overall value. 

From 0-1-KP to Development 

Now consider a burglar carrying the backpack during his 
raid. Thereby, the Knapsack Problem is modified from a 
static combinatorial planning challenge to a development 
process. It maintains the original goal of maximising the 
backpack’s contained value but it allows for consideration of 
additional constraints. These can, for instance, be the bur- 
glar’s varying physical condition, lock-picking challenges 
and other external factors. 

We define an according developmental series as a vec- 
tor d = (2/1, ..., y n ) T which describes a number of deci- 
sions (encoded as numeric values) taken at the correspond- 
ing points in time t G {1 , Such developmental se- 

ries represent solutions, or individuals in the context of evo- 
lutionary optimisation, given their sequences are valid. A 
function g(t) may serve as generator of the developmental 
series, and for integrating the solution’s state at an arbitrary 
point in time. 

Heuristic 0-1-KP Solving 

Before adding any further constraints, we briefly describe an 
example to show how a developmental series can approx- 
imate the optimal solution to the 0-1 -Knapsack Problem. 
In particular, we consider the collectible items’ value/mass- 
ratios and decide which one to pick up and which one to 
leave behind. In order to calculate a series’ integrated value 
at a specific point in time, g(t) would therefore be defined 
as follows (Eqn. 1). Figure 1 shows an evolved solution for 
a limit L = 57 for picking up a subset of 20 items that oc- 
cur in descending order of their value/weight-ratios. Table 1 
shows the given items. 
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Figure 1: Uptake of items ordered according to their 
value/mass-ratios. 
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Table 1: Exemplary set of items for the 0-1 -Knapsack Prob- 
lem with indices i, values v and weights w. 


Introducing Evolution 

The generational evolution of developmental series can be 
realised by a Genetic Algorithm (Holland and Reitman, 
1977). We need to assume that certain successions of states 
describe more successful developmental processes than oth- 
ers. Therefore, without loss of generality, we provide 
fitness values for each state of a developmental process, 
which results in a fitness series f = (z ±, ..., z n ) T that de- 
fines the optimum. We rely on the mean quadratic error 
T n i=i(yi — Zi) 2 to derive a single fitness value for each 
developmental series. With an according set of genetic oper- 
ators, the binary representation of the developmental series 
can be extended to arbitrary numeric values. 

For the experiments presented throughout this paper, we 
deployed mutations with a chance of 10%. 30% of new off- 
spring emerged from recombination of preceding specimen. 
We relied on fitness proportionate selection and elitism to 
keep the single best solution in the pool. Our tests regarding 
the population size included 20, 25, 40, and 50 individuals. 
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Eventually, we stuck with 32, as it provided the best results. 
We let our experiments run for 40 generations, whereas the 
outcome typically converged after 10 generations. 

Multi-objectivity 

To give credit to the fact that a single optimisation criterion 
rarely captures the many facets of developmental processes, 
we extend an individual to a set of developmental series. Re- 
lating to the example above, the burglar might, for example, 
want to gather great value and achieve financial security fast. 
He might also want to maintain low weight of the backpack, 
especially for the first hours of the raid. In summary, we 
consider a population of individuals which consist of sets of 
developmental series DS. The elements di e DS describe 
the development of some attribute i over n points in time. A 
function g^t ) can generate the respective values. As a result 
of the multi-series extension, the overall fitness of an indi- 
vidual can be calculated as the total of fitness values of all its 
development series over a given period of time. In analogy 
to gi(t ), the fitness target values can be provided by func- 
tions This generic representation not only allows for 

arbitrary fitness evolutions but may also serve for balancing 
the relative weights of the considered attributes. 

Synthesis of Fitness Series 

As can be expected, we observed that optimisation to- 
wards individual criteria, such as stalling weight growth 
for as long as possible, converges well. Loading up items 
from Table 1 with indices greater than 13, would, for 
instance, result in a mass development series d mass = 
(0, ..., 30, 33, 33, 43, 43, 48, 57) t . Given the function in 
Equation 2, which rewards a late mass increase, yields a rel- 
atively high fitness value of 222.75. 


Multiple Criteria & Diversity 

In the following, we present results from applying multiple 
fitness criteria, including a fast increase in value (Eqn. 4), 
the maximisation of the value/weight ratio, and the slow ac- 
cumulation of weight (Eqn. 2). We further considered the 
total weight and total value, and some inherited knowledge 
f experience that works as a generational memory for good 
decisions but is independent of any items’ properties. 

An individual optimised to address the 0-1 -KP in ac- 
cordance with Bellman’s optimality equation (Montrucchio, 
1986) would simply pick up the first seven items in Table 1. 
Yet, considering the given number of fitness series, such an 
optimised specimen would only achieve a final value of 66 
and receive an overall fitness of 339.51 (v/m = 82.55, v = 
212.41, m = 16.55 , experience = 14.0, other = 14.0). 
Instead, the best GA-bred individual to address all the given 
factors achieved an overall fitness value of 380.95. Figure 2 
shows its genotype and the relative fitnesses. 
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Figure 2: Top: The genotype of the best evolved specimen. 
Bottom: Its relative phenotypic fitness values. 


fmass(t ) = 0.012 • t 2 • | dmass(t) ~ d mass (t - 1 )| ( 2 ) 

Adding the early financial security criterion f va iue (Eqn. 
3 and 4), which qualitatively inverts function / 'mass reward 
policy, would effectively work against this development. As 
a consequence, the given individual would perform very 
poorly in terms of the total value of 2.1 of considered fit- 
nesses. Accordingly, the influence of several fitness series 
needs to be automatically balanced to reach a global opti- 
mum. 

^ d va i ue = | d va i ue (t) d va i ue (t 1)| (3) 


(4 - 0.07 : 0 1 - l) 2 ) • A d value ,if t < 9 
(0.05 • A d va iue,if t> 9 

( 4 ) 


We also found multiple specimen that achieved similarly 
high overall fitness ratings of about 300, relying on funda- 
mentally different pick-up strategies. Figure 3 shows two 
rather diverse examples. Individual A achieves high over- 
all fitness picking up items early on, whereas individual B 
focusses on the relative maximisation of value. 

Dynamic Environments 

So far, our model considers several developmental time se- 
ries but only one set of ordered items. Although helpful for 
model development itself, the latter restriction is not ade- 
quate when considering complex developmental processes. 
Metaphorically speaking, the burglar may not be able to 
choose his raiding route upfront, not know what items to 
expect along the way in detail, nor would it be possible to 
plan in unforeseeable events, e.g. the appearance of a police 
patrol. 

Based on these deliberations, one goal could be to find 
strategies that optimally fit a broad range of item spaces 
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Figure 3: In this diagram, two individuals A and B are com- 
pared in terms of their relative fitness scores. Both individu- 
als have achieved rather high overall scores of about 300. 

(and orderings). Successful, fixed genotypes might reveal 
significant overlaps, in terms of picking up specific items, 
item properties or qualitative pick up sequences, that indi- 
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Figure 4: We define the internal state of the developing or- 
ganism to depend on external events. In our example, a bur- 
glar replenishes his energy level three times throughout the 
raid (in blue). Encounters with a police patrol may cost en- 
ergy (in red). 

lice by 0 to 3 units and the occasion for breaks by 1 to 2 units 
at each other generation. The results can be seen in Table 2. 
As expected, the population adapts to the interval shifts. We 
recognise a corresponding cyclic pattern. 


cate preferable behaviours. When changing the order of the 
items, we discovered that the three items — originally indices 
11, 13, and 19 from Table 1 — were picked by the winners of 
two consecutively performed breeding experiments. 

Dynamic Internal States 

Another important modelling aspect is the condition of the 
burglar, or its internal state. Burglary, like everything else, 
requires energy. Therefore, without loss of generality, we 
assumed three breaks for snacks throughout the raid, with 
an overall decrease of recovery, see the blue columns in Fig- 
ure 4. Their energetic maxima (at times t = 2,9, 17) co- 
incide with a tendency to pick up items. The minima (at 
times t = 7, 14, 15, 20), on the other hand, indicate exhaus- 
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tion which nullifies the ability to pick up items. Energy is 
generally a rewarding dimension when considering process 
optimisation. For instance, it could be used to handle the 
aforementioned encounter with a police patrol — decreasing 
the specimen’s supply at the time of the event (indicated by 
the red columns in Figure 4). Such strong constraints, of 
course, need to be considered during the evolutionary runs 
in order to provide valid solutions. The representation of ex- 
ternal factors would encompass one n-dimensional vector a 
that quantifies the impact, a reference to the targeted devel- 
opmental series ts, and a set of constraints C that describe 
the relative impact of a on ts 

Dynamic System 2 

Combining the concepts of dynamic system states and dy- 
namically changing environments, we extend our model to 
consider DS 2 , dynamic systems with a dynamical structure 
(Michel et al., 2009): Breaks cannot be accurately antici- 
pated during a raid, police officers do not patrol neighbour- 
hoods at regular times. Accordingly, in an experimental run 
comprising 25 generations, we offset the occurrence of po- 


Table 2: Every other generation (gen.), a timing offset 
was introduced regarding energy intake (e) and policing (p) 
events. The best fitness values fmax indicate the adaptation 
of the population, the shifting pattern in item uptakes reflects 
the change of external events. 

Summary & Future Work 

In this paper, we have presented the concept of evolving 
time series in the context of developmental processes. Step 
by step, we extended the Knapsack Problem, turning it into 
a metaphorically understood burglar raid to suit the chal- 
lenges faced in actual developmental processes. We started 
by merely evolving developmental series — in the given ex- 
ample a decision strategy for stealing specific items at par- 
ticular points in time. Predetermined ideal progression was 
provided by fitness series , evolution of the developmental 
series ensured their approximation. 

Next, partially contradicting desires by the decision 
maker were put to the test, necessitating prioritisation. Fi- 
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nally, we started considering the internal (physical) state 
of the burglar, introducing the notion of a generic time- 
dependent fitness criterion (energy) that is tightly interwo- 
ven with the environment. Our last experiments showed how 
time series evolution successfully adapts to dynamic envi- 
ronmental challenges. 

Although it is already partially incorporated in the pre- 
sented model, a major challenge is the accessible descrip- 
tion and efficiently resolvable computation of constraints (a) 
among different developmental series and (b) across time 
steps. Depending on the resulting overhead, we hope to 
deploy our approach to biological developmental modelling 
and prediction. Currently, we are working on the architec- 
tural deployment of time series evolution as we can easily 
choose a manageable level of abstraction and since we ex- 
pect actually applicable results. 
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Abstract 

For natural selection to progress, there must be a suffi- 
ciently large evolutionary space to explore. In systems 
with template-based replication, this space is combinatori- 
ally large in the length of the information-carrying molecules. 
Previous work has shown that it is also possible for heredity 
to occur in much less structured chemistries; this opens the 
question of how the structure of a reaction network relates to 
the number of heritable states it can support, and in particu- 
lar, how the number of heritable states scales with system size 
for a given network topology. Answering this question would 
allow us to map out the space of possible chemical mecha- 
nisms for heredity, and to identify places where they might 
be found in the space of organic chemistries that might have 
been found on the early Earth. We show that by linearising 
around a fixed point in a chemical reaction network and solv- 
ing the corresponding eigenvalue problem, it is possible to 
detect the set of independent autocatalytic subnetworks that 
can operate in the vicinity of that point. We investigate an 
upper bound on the scaling of the number of such “autocat- 
alytic cores” with the number of distinct chemical species, 
and show that the number of cores scales at best as log N in 
the case of unstructured networks, but that adding a strong 
energy constraint on the network topology allows it to scale 
linearly, which is the best possible case. 

Introduction 

How can natural selection emerge from chemistry? Out of 
the possible ways it can happen, which is easiest? These 
questions are important in the origins of life because an eas- 
ier mechanism is a more parsimonious explanation for its 
historical occurrence on Earth, as well as a more probable 
route for it to emerge elsewhere. 

There have been two major mechanisms proposed for 
heredity in the context of prebiotic systems. One, template- 
based replication, is familiar and well-studied from the point 
of view of modem organisms. The conditions for sustaining 
novel variation in template-based replicators have a solid 
theoretical basis (in the form of Eigen’s error threshold), 
which can be used to understand the interplay between mu- 
tation and the ability to sustain novel variations. 

Other proposed mechanisms have not yet received the 
same level of systematic treatment. In particular, several 


specific models have been proposed that exhibit composi- 
tional or attractor-based heredity (Segre et al., 1998; Sza- 
thmary, 2000). Of particular note is the mechanism pre- 
sented by Fernando and Rowe (2007) and refined using a 
different model by Vasas et al. (2012), in which heredity 
emerges from network autocatalysis. In these models, a 
chemical system has multiple attractors depending on which 
species are present, and rare events (“slow reactions”) can 
add single molecules of a new species, thus shifting the sys- 
tem to a new attractor with a different composition and a 
different fitness. 

We wish to know whether an evolutionary path can start 
out along the ‘easy’ route of composition-based heredity and 
then later evolve the more finely-tuned but higher-fidelity 
hereditary mechanisms we see in biology. As it stands, we 
have no systematic understanding of what determines or lim- 
its the degree of heredity in any given chemical system. 
Without this understanding, we lack the tools to evaluate 
whether such an evolutionary transition is feasible starting 
from a particular chemical system as a precursor. Even with 
the aid of numerical and laboratory experiments, this eval- 
uation is limited by considerations of scale: there is a wide 
gap between the degree of evolutionary exploration that can 
be achieved in a lab-scale experiment versus the geological 
spatial and temporal scales involved in the origins of life. 

To bridge this gap, we must understand how the degree of 
heredity — the number of heritable states — scales with the 
size of the system. If a system can support only a handful of 
heritable states and has no mechanism by which this number 
can increase, then very quickly it will explore all possibili- 
ties available to it and reach the limit of its evolution. On 
the other hand, a system in which the number of available 
heritable states scales with its size may be able to access a 
practically unlimited evolutionary search space. Even if a 
small version of such a system fails to discover a transition 
to unlimited heredity, a sufficiently scaled-up version may 
be able to do so. 

Here we build upon previous work (Virgo and Ikegami, 
2013; Virgo et al., 2014, Virgo et al., in press) by consid- 
ering the dynamics of an arbitrary chemical system in the 
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vicinity of a thermodynamically unstable fixed point; that 
is, one in which there is a concentration of ‘food’ that can 
be consumed but no species present that can consume it. We 
show that the dynamics near such a fixed point may be de- 
composed into the dynamics of sets of species that we call 
“cores,” some of which are can be identified as autocatalytic 
cores in the sense of Vasas et al. (2012). This result comes 
from a simple application of the Perron-Frobenius theorem. 

We then apply this approach to distributions of chemical 
networks with different structural constraints to investigate 
how the number of cores scales with the size of the network. 
This gives only an upper bound on the number of autocat- 
alytic cores, and hence on the amount of heredity the system 
can support; but nevertheless our work represents the be- 
ginning of a research programme in which the potential for 
heredity is assessed through the development of a systematic 
theory, rather than the analysis of a few particular models. 

Our recipe for identifying autocatalytic cores boils down 
to an eigenvalue problem to which Perron-Frobenius theory 
can be applied. This means it can be done in polynomial 
time, in spite of Andersen et al.’s (2012) result that finding 
all autocatalytic subnetworks of a reaction network is NP- 
complete. There is no contradiction here, since our algo- 
rithm solves an easier task: it seeks only first-order autocat- 
alytic networks, and only those that feed directly on the food 
set, rather than on other species generated from it. 

Chemical Reaction Networks 

In this paper we use the formalism of chemical reaction net- 
works along with mass action kinetics. This is a fairly stan- 
dard way to specify the dynamics of chemical systems, as 
used informally by both chemists (see, e.g. Kondepudi and 
Prigogine, 1998) and mathematicians. A substantial amount 
of mathematical theory has been developed around the sub- 
ject, starting with the papers of Feinberg (e.g. 1987); we will 
use only a little of this formalism, and we will present it in- 
formally through examples. For the more rigorously-mined, 
a good recent review is (Gunawardena, 2003). 

The main assumption behind this type of model is that the 
chemistry takes place in a “well-mixed reactor,” meaning 
that the concentrations don’t vary over space. We will also 
assume that the concentrations are large enough that we do 
not need to consider stochastic effects, and that the species 
we care about are dilute enough that mass action kinetics are 
a good approximation. 

A reaction network consists of a set of chemical species 
with their concentrations, together with a set of reactions 
between them. The reaction network represents the set of 
species that could in principle exist within the system, and 
the set of all reactions that would occur if the appropriate 
combination of reactants were present. Because concentra- 
tions may be zero, the set of species that are actually present 
and the reactions that actually occur may be very small sub- 
sets of the full network. 


We consider the time-dependent vector of concentrations 
of chemical species x^(t), x^(t), etc., with dynamics given 
by the standard assumption of mass action kinetics. Under 
this assumption a reaction A+2 B — > 3 C proceeds at a rate 
kxAX%, where k is a rate constant assigned to this particular 
reaction. This reaction will consume A at a rate of kx a%b 
moles per unit time, consume B at a rate of 2kxAx\, and 
produce C at a rate of 3kxA%B m °l es P er ti me unit. 

In a regime where the free energy differences between 
species are small, every reaction is accompanied by a re- 
verse reaction that converts the products back into the reac- 
tants, and thermodynamic principles constrain the ratio be- 
tween the rates of the forward and backward reaction. This 
puts constraints on the dynamics of chemical reaction net- 
works in the absence of a driving force: they must always 
eventually reach a single stable equilibrium state, and the 
approach to this equilibrium cannot be oscillatory. When 
the differences in free energy become large (the “irreversible 
regime”) the reverse reactions occur at negligible rates, con- 
straining reactions to flow only ‘downhill’ in the direction of 
decreasing free energy. We will make use of this below. 

In addition, for any realistic chemistry, conservation laws 
will constrain the concentration vector to always lie within 
some subset of the space of possible values. For example, 
consider a network with reactions A ^ 2 C and A ^ B. No 
matter what the forward and reverse rates of these reactions 
are, neither of them can change the value of xa + + 2%c . 

Therefore, starting from an initial state x°, the dynamics 
are confined to the triangular region of concentration de- 
fined by the constraints xa > 0, xb > 0, xq >0 and 
xa+%b + 2^c = + x b + ^Xq . For a general network the 

dynamics are confined to a high-dimensional region known 
as the “invariant polyhedron”. 

However, there can also be fixed points on the boundary 
of the invariant polyhedron. Previous work (Virgo et al., 
2014) showed that in the reversible regime these fixed points 
are always unstable and thus always lead to autocatalysis. 
In the next section we will concentrate on what can hap- 
pen when linearising the dynamics around a boundary fixed 
point, whether in the reversible regime or not. We will show 
that such fixed points can be unstable along multiple differ- 
ent directions, corresponding to “autocatalytic cores,” which 
can readily be identified from the network structure. 

Autocatalytic Cores and Peripheries 

Vasas et al. (2012) present their work in terms of the con- 
cept of an “autocatalytic core.” We will show how the 
autocatalytic cores of a chemical reaction network can be 
identified given the structure of the network and its kinetic 
constants. Understanding the connection between network 
structure and the number of autocatalytic cores helps us to 
understand what properties a chemical system must have in 
order for it to exhibit limited heredity; and perhaps more 
importantly, it will help us to understand the circumstances 
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under which this mechanism for “limited” heredity might 
not be so limited after all. 

A key assumption in Vasas et al. (2012) is that the sys- 
tem is initially empty except for some “food set” of species, 
which is assumed always to be present at high concentration. 
Under such circumstances there will in general be some re- 
actions that create other species directly from the food set; 
such species are called “food-generated” However, there 
may be other species whose concentrations remain at zero. 
There may be subsets of these non-food generated species 
for which adding a small concentration of any member of 
the set will cause the concentration of every member of the 
set to increase exponentially (or super-exponentially). These 
are the autocatalytic cores; they are sets of species which 
are autocatalytic, but which are also not food-generated, and 
hence they will be produced in the system only if they are 
seeded by some external process. 

Vasas et al. (2012) propose a time-scale separation, 
whereby cores are “ignited” by slow reactions that have only 
a limited probability of occurring during the lifetime of a 
droplet; these slow reactions play a role analogous to rare 
mutations. We do not consider these slow reactions as part 
of the reaction network. In general an autocatalytic core will 
have side-products - species that are produced by reactions 
from the members of the core but whose presence will not 
ignite it. The set of all side-products, and all species that can 
be created from them, is called the core’s “periphery.” 

Below we will assume that there are no food-generated 
species. This can be justified by saying that any reactions 
that can generate new species directly from the food set have 
already gone to completion, and the species thus generated 
have been incorporated into a new food set. In order for this 
situation to be interesting, we must also assume that some 
species’ concentrations remain at zero. 

These assumptions put us at a fixed point on the bound- 
ary of the invariant polyhedron of a reaction network, as de- 
fined in the previous section. We are on the boundary be- 
cause some of the species’ concentrations are zero, and we 
are at a fixed point because of our assumption that no reac- 
tion will proceed without the addition of some other species. 
Our question concerns what happens when small amounts of 
these species are added to the system. 

The food set may consist of many species, but in general 
we will not care about distinguishing between them, and so 
in the chemical equations below we will use the symbol F to 
represent one or more members of the food set. Italic letters 
other than F will be used to represent sets of one or more 
species that are not members of the food set. 

Our assumption that there are no food-generated species 
amounts to saying that the network contains no reactions of 
the form F — > X or F — > F + X. Instead, all reactions 
must be of forms such as X — > Y or F + X — > F + Y 
that have at least one non-food species on the left-hand side. 
This guarantees that the state in which all non-food species 


have zero concentration is a fixed point. 

We are interested in the behaviour of the system near this 
fixed point. The usual procedure for investigating dynamics 
near a fixed point is to write down the ordinary differential 
equation representing kinetics of the whole system, then do 
a first-order expansion around the fixed point to obtain an 
equation of the form x = Jx, where J is the Jacobian ma- 
trix. Below we give a recipe for constructing this Jacobian 
matrix directly from the network structure and the food con- 
centrations. 

Our first step is to note that in the vicinity of the fixed 
point, we only really care about the species with low con- 
centrations, and not about the concentrations of the members 
of the food set. This is because each species contributes a 
term in the dynamics proportional to its concentration, so in- 
finitesimal changes in the food set’s concentrations have no 
appreciable effect on the dynamics of the near-zero species. 
Therefore we re-define the vector x so that its elements are 
the concentrations of the non-food species; the concentra- 
tions of the food species will be considered constant. 

We then note that some reactions will not make any con- 
tribution to the linear approximation around the fixed point. 
A reaction such as A + B — > C adds terms into the kinetic 
equations of the form kx a^b- This is second-order in the 
concentrations and hence will not appear in the Jacobian 
matrix. In the standard terminology of chemical kinetics, 
these are called second-order reactions. A reaction of the 
form F + A — > B, however, produces a term of the form 
kx-p i • • .xf u xb, which although nonlinear in the concen- 
trations, is linear in the concentrations of non-food species. 
(Such reactions are termed “pseudo first-order.”) Thus, the 
only reactions that need to be considered in forming the Ja- 
cobian are the first-order and pseudo first-order ones, i.e. the 
reactions that contain exactly one non-food species on the 
left-hand side. 

As an example, let us suppose that reaction i has the form 
Fi + F 2 + A — > B + 2 C, where F, and F 2 are members of 
the food set. This reaction has only one non-food species, A, 
on the left-hand side. It will proceed at a rate Ri = KiX a, 
where 7Q — kiX f 1 ^f 2 is assumed to be a constant in the 
regime we’re considering. We therefore have that 

xa = dx\/dt = • • • — KiX a + • • • * 

where the ellipses represent terms corresponding to other re- 
actions. Similarly, we have that xb = \- K iX a ~\ and 

xc = f- 2 a H • 

Differentiating by xa, we see that reaction i adds a 
term — Ki to the element of the Jacobian corresponding to 
Oxa/Oxa, and terms Ki and 2 Ki to the elements corre- 
sponding to d±B / dxA and dxc / dx a . 

This gives a general procedure for producing the Jacobian 
matrix around the fixed point corresponding to a given food 
set. First we identify all the reactions for which there is only 
one non-food reactant. Starting with a matrix whose entries 
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are all zero, we iterate over every such reaction i. We calcu- 
late the value of Ki , given by ki multiplied by the concentra- 
tions of any reactants that are members of the food set. We 
then subtract K, from the diagonal element corresponding 
to the one non-food reactant, and add multiples of Ki , de- 
termined by the stoichiometric coefficients, to the elements 
corresponding to the partial derivative of the rate of change 
of the products with respect to the non-food reactant. 

A matrix constructed by this procedure will be real, will 
not in general be symmetric, and will have negative elements 
only on the diagonal 1 , with the other elements being either 
be positive or zero. 

The dynamics near the fixed point depend on the eigenval- 
ues and eigenvectors of the Jacobian. We know (by assump- 
tion) that this fixed point is stable along directions that cor- 
respond to changing only the concentrations of food species. 
However, it may be unstable along directions that corre- 
spond to adding small amounts of non-food species. More- 
over, it can be unstable along multiple different directions, 
which correspond to adding different species to the system. 
In the remainder of this section we present a recipe for iden- 
tifying these directions using Perron-Frobenius theory, and 
we then tie the resulting picture back to the notion of an au- 
tocatalytic core presented by Vasas et al. (2012). 

Perron-Frobenius theory requires a matrix with only non- 
negative entries, but in fact this is not a problem. The linear 
approximation to the dynamics is given by ^ = Jx, where 
J is the Jacobian matrix constructed as above. If we inte- 
grate this for a finite time period St, we obtain x* = e J<5t xo. 
For small enough St, the matrix e J6t has no negative val- 
ues. (This can be seen by noting that it is approximated 
by / + J St for small St, which also has no negative entries 
when St is sufficiently small.) The eigenvectors of e J6t are 
the same as the eigenvectors of J, and its eigenvalues are 
given by e Xi6t , where A i is an eigenvalue of J. Thus, al- 
though J has negative entries on its diagonal, we can apply 
the Perron-Frobenius theorem to it as though it were a non- 
negative matrix of period 1 . 

We next state some fundamental results that follow from 
the application of the Perron-Frobenius theorem to this ma- 
trix. Formal proofs will be deferred to a future publication, 
but most follow immediately from the application of the 
Perron-Frobenius theorem, details of which may be found 
in any advanced linear algebra textbook, and an excellent 
overview is available online 2 . In doing this we will make 
much use of the directed graph corresponding to the matrix. 


^he diagonal elements may be positive, since a reaction might 
have the form F + A— ^2A + 2f would add a positive term to 
the diagonal element of the Jacobian corresponding to xa - Since 
our main interest is in how network autocatalysis emerges from the 
interaction between several species, we typically assume that such 
single-step autocatalysis reactions are absent from the network. 

2 http ://en. wikipedia . org/ wiki /Per ron%E2% 
80%93Frobenius_theorem, accessed 16 th March 2015. 


In this graph, each node represents a species, and an edge 
is drawn from node A to node B if the corresponding (off- 
diagonal) element of J is non-zero, i.e. if a reaction takes 
one molecule of A as its sole non-food reactant, and has 
any amount of B as a product. It should be noted that this 
graph is a distinct entity from the reaction network itself; the 
graph encodes only partial information about the reactions, 
and only gives information about one fixed point. The great 
advantage in defining it is that a graph is a much simpler 
type of object to deal with than a reaction network. It should 
also be noted that the results below apply regardless of any 
thermodynamic considerations. 

The first result is that if the matrix J is irreducible , mean- 
ing that the corresponding directed graph is strongly con- 
nected, then J will have a single eigenvector v whose en- 
tries are all positive. The corresponding eigenvalue of J 
will be real, and its real part will be larger than the real part 
of all other eigenvalues of J. (This follows from the fact 
that the corresponding eigenvalue of e JSt has the largest ab- 
solute value.) If this ‘leading’ eigenvalue is negative then 
the fixed point is stable. (This can only happen in the irre- 
versible regime, since this is a boundary fixed point). If the 
eigenvalue is zero then we need to go beyond the linear ap- 
proximation to determine what happens, as discussed below. 

The case of most interest is when the leading eigenvalue 
is positive, in which case the fixed point is unstable along 
the direction corresponding to v. This eigenvector may be 
seen as a concentration profile; adding any amount of any 
species will cause all the concentrations to grow exponen- 
tially, while tending towards the same concentration profile 
v, at least until they grow large enough that the linear ap- 
proximation is no longer valid. Thus the system contains 
only one autocatalytic core, which consists of every single 
species in the system. This explains and generalises one of 
the key results of Virgo et al. (2014). 

However, more generally the matrix J may be reducible. 
In this case the basic version of the Perron-Frobenius the- 
orem does not apply. However, a reducible matrix may 
(by reordering of the rows and columns corresponding to 
the species) be written in “block upper- triangular” form, in 
which the blocks on the diagonal are irreducible. These ir- 
reducible blocks correspond to the strongly connected com- 
ponents of the digraph corresponding to J. We propose to 
refer to these as “cores,” for reasons to be made clear below. 

The eigenvalue spectrum of J is simply the union of the 
spectra of its cores. In particular, each core has its own 
dominant eigenvalue, which corresponds to an eigenvector 
in which all of the species that comprise the core have pos- 
itive concentrations. A core’s dominant eigenvalue may be 
positive, negative or zero; we refer to these as autocatalytic 
cores , sub-catalytic cores and neutral cores , respectively. 
We claim that this definition of autocatalytic cores corre- 
sponds to the concept proposed by Vasas et al. (2012). (But 
note that we are slightly modifying their terminology, in 
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that their term ‘core’ is simply short for autocatalytic core, 
whereas we allow cores that are not autocatalytic.) A core 
may have nodes that can be reached from it but from which 
there is no path back to the members of the core; in keeping 
with Vasas et al.’s terminology, we call these its periphery. 

If a core is autocatalytic then adding any amount of any 
of its constituent species will cause all of them to increase 
in concentration exponentially. However, a subtlety arises 
because the cores are not necessarily independent of one an- 
other. If species A and B are members of different cores, 
there can be a link in the graph from A to B (i.e. a first-order 
reaction with A as a reactant and B a product), as long as 
there is not also a path from B back to A. If both cores are 
autocatalytic then adding a member of the core containing A 
will ignite both cores, whereas adding a member of B’s core 
will not ignite the core containing A. 

One may thus draw a “dependency graph” between the 
cores; this is a directed acyclic graph (DAG), with a node 
corresponding to each core. This recovers the set of possi- 
ble dependencies between autocatalytic cores that was iden- 
tified in a less formal way by Vasas et al. (2012). Note that 
all cores participate in this dependency graph, not just auto- 
catalytic cores. 

There is another set of subtleties that must be covered, re- 
garding the case of a neutral core. As in dynamical systems 
theory more generally, a neutral largest eigenvalue does not 
by itself tell us whether the fixed point is stable; instead it 
indicates that the linear terms have cancelled and nonlinear 
terms must be taken into account. Some of the consequences 
of this for reaction networks may be understood through a 
simple example: consider a network whose first-order reac- 
tions are F + A B and B A + P, where F is the only 
member of the food set, and P is an inert product. Construct- 
ing the Jacobian matrix for the non-food species A, B and P 
(- k % Kr o\ 

gives k 2 -k 2 o 1 which has two cores, {A, B} and 
\ o o 0/ 

{P}, each with a leading eigenvalue of zero. If these are 
the only reactions then the fixed point really is neutrally sta- 
ble, and we call {A, B} a catalytic core , since the effect of 
adding A and/or B is to begin converting F into P without 
further affecting the total concentration of A and B. 

However, if there are second-order reactions in this net- 
work then the situation may be different. For example, if 
there is a reaction A + B+ F— )>A + 2B then despite the 
inherent slowness of such a reaction (it is termolecular, and 
moreover depends on the product of the concentrations of 
two rare species) the concentrations will eventually be able 
to increase, moving away from the fixed point with “hyper- 
bolic” (super-exponential) kinetics. On the other hand, if 
there is a reaction A + B — >• P then the concentrations will 
decay sub-exponentially instead. 

This completes our exposition of the linear dynamics of 
chemical systems near fixed points, and how the concepts of 
autocatalytic cores and their peripheries and dependencies 


can be identified from the topology and kinetic constants of 
the network. In the sections below, we will consider what 
properties the Jacobian matrix must have in order for a large 
number of different autocatalytic cores to be accessible from 
a given fixed point, and what structure might be required 
at the network level in order for a fixed point to have such 
properties. 

It is worth first mentioning that there is a whole host of 
phenomena relevant for the origin of life and heredity that 
can only occur outside of the linear regime that we con- 
sider. The linear regime allows catalytic cores, which catal- 
yse the conversion of food into other species, but it does not 
permit the consideration of catalysts that convert one non- 
food species into another, since the binding of a catalyst to 
its substrate is a second-order reaction. The systems that 
this excludes from our analysis include Eigen and Schuster’s 
(1979) concept of a hypercycle, as well as models based on 
Kauffman’s (1986) autocatalytic set model. It also excludes 
any system in which the recycling of nutrients is important, 
as well as systems containing “parasitic” cores that feed on 
previously ignited cores rather than the original food set. 
Nevertheless, we believe that a systematic investigation of 
the linear case is a good place to start in mapping out the 
space of possible chemical mechanisms for limited heredity. 

When is limited heredity unlimited? 

Up until how we have been concerned with the question of 
how many cores (and in particular, autocatalytic cores) a 
given network will have. We will now turn our attention 
to an important generalisation: given not a single network 
but a family of possible networks, how does the number of 
cores correlate with the size of the network? 

This question is important because some forms of limited 
heredity are presumably less limited than others. A heredity 
mechanism that offers only a small, fixed number of attrac- 
tors seems unlikely to lead to the evolution of sophisticated 
mechanisms like the genetic code that can allow the rate of 
information transmission to increase further. On the other 
hand, we might imagine a form of heredity that is “unlimited 
enough” to lead to the evolution of truly unlimited heredity. 

Limited heredity is usually contrasted with the “unlim- 
ited” heredity provided by template replication (i.e. mecha- 
nisms resembling the replication of DNA), which can pro- 
vide a number of heritable states that is exponential in the 
length of the string. For moderately long strings this can 
quickly become larger than the number of individuals that 
will ever be physically realised. We say the number of her- 
itable states scales with 2 n , where n is the length of the 
strings; or simply that it scales with N , where N is the num- 
ber of possible molecules. 

It is easy to construct a contrived reaction network in 
which the number of autocatalytic cores scales with N . Triv- 
ially, we can let every reaction take the form F + A 2 A, 
in which case every species is an autocatalytic core by it- 
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self and the number of autocatalytic cores is equal to N. 
Indeed, a simple model of template replication without mu- 
tation would also have this form. 

In order to avoid putting into our models the very thing we 
wish to get out, we begin our investigation with an analysis 
of the number of cores (strongly connected components) that 
can be found in random directed graphs. That is to say, we 
imagine that a reaction network has been generated through 
some process, and that a linearisation has been taken around 
a boundary fixed point. We further imagine that the Jacobian 
matrix formed by linearising around this fixed point has no 
systematic pattern, and in particular has no correlation be- 
tween the zero and non-zero entries. 

We do not suppose that such an uncorrelated random ma- 
trix would arise from linearising around a fixed point of any 
actual reaction network. Rather, we make this assumption 
because it represents the least possible structure that could 
be put into any model. Given that we do not know what 
form the correlations are likely to take for real chemistries, 
it is the most parsimonious assumption available. 

Under this assumption, we show numerically that the 
number of cores increases at most logarithmically with the 
number of species. (For a binary string chemistry, this would 
be equivalent to scaling linearly rather than exponentially 
with the strings’ length.) Thus, any system that scales better 
than log N must have a Jacobian whose elements are sys- 
tematically correlated in some specific way, and our next 
task is to show which kinds of correlations might give bet- 
ter scalings than log N, and how they might arise without 
requiring the underlying reaction network to have an unrea- 
sonable amount of structure. 

One possibility is that energetic considerations can help 
with this situation. Irreversible reactions must always flow 
downhill in terms of A G°, the difference in free energy be- 
tween the products and the reactants. Reactions involving 
the food set can put energy into the system, allowing en- 
ergetically uphill links in the directed graph. However, we 
show that if we limit the amount of energy that can be pro- 
vided per food molecule then this constraint is enough for 
the number of cores to scale with N. As before, we arrive 
at this result by directly constructing a random matrix to be 
interpreted as the Jacobian, rather than by first generating a 
reaction network and then linearising around a fixed point. 

It should be noted that our analysis in terms of random 
graphs does not distinguish between autocatalytic cores (the 
object of interest) and neutral or sub-catalytic cores. In the 
case of the energetic constraint we consider, one might ex- 
pect most or all of the cores to be catalytic rather than auto- 
catalytic, since when a molecule fissions there is no partic- 
ular reason to expect both products to have a similar energy 
to the original molecule. Understanding the relationship be- 
tween what is necessary to obtain an O(N) upper bound 
while also causing a significant portion of the cores to be 
autocatalytic will be the focus of future work. 



c 

Figure 1 : Distribution of cores for random directed graphs 
of varying sizes and link densities (c). The inset shows the 
scaling of the number of catalytic cores at the peak (criti- 
cal) values of c, for different graph sizes. The number of 
catalytic cores increases logarithmically with the number of 
nodes in the case of critical random directed graphs. 

Numerical Simulations 

In order to test these ideas, we create randomly connected 
directed graphs, subject to constraints such as the energy dif- 
ferences in the reaction. Once we have generated a particu- 
lar graph, we can extract the strongly connected components 
(SCC) of the graph using Tarjan’s algorithm (Tarjan, 1972). 
We count the number of components of size greater than 1 
(components of size 1 correspond to isolated nodes or com- 
pounds which do not participate in cycles). This tells us the 
number of catalytic cores in that particular reaction network. 

The first case we consider is one in which we only specify 
the average number of links per node, c, but do not impose 
constraints on the directionality of reactions based on their 
A G° . This corresponds to the case of food molecules with 
a very large available energy from conversion. The result- 
ing network is comparable to an Erdos-Renyi random graph 
(Erdos and Renyi, 1959), but is a directed graph rather than 
an undirected graph. 

We generate many such networks of different sizes and 
compute the average number of catalytic cores as a function 
of network size (Fig. 1). Similar to the Erdos-Renyi case, 
we observe that there is a critical value of c which produces 
a maximum number of catalytic cores. However, even when 
considering graphs which are tuned to the optimum value 
of c, we find that the number of cores obtained scales as 
0(log N ) in the number of nodes. 

Next, we examine the case in which the food set has a 
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Figure 2: Scaling of the number of cores for graphs with up- 
hill links limited to a change in energy A E. For each point, 
c is numerically tuned to maximise the number of cores. 


very low available energy compared to the energy range of 
the substrate molecules. We assign the substrate molecules 
random energies uniformly sampled in the range [0,1], and 
require that links can at most increase the energy of the prod- 
uct by a constant denoted A E. (Each link exists with con- 
stant probability Nc , unless it would violate this constraint, 
in which case the link is not added to the graph.) We find that 
as we make A E increasingly small, we can obtain a number 
of cores which scales as O(N) in the number of nodes at the 
optimal c value (Fig. 2). However, at large N this scaling 
reverts to a slower scaling for finite A E or for non-optimal 
values of c. This may be because as the network grows, there 
is an increasing chance to find ways to chain together uphill 
reactions to create long loops in the energy space. It should 
be noted again that we have not shown whether these cores 
can be autocatalytic, since this would require a model of the 
full reaction network. 

Finally, we consider what happens if we take the above 
system and add a high-energy food molecule that is very 
unreactive, in the sense that it reacts with only a few very 
specific molecules. This amounts to adding to the Jacobian 
a small number of non-zero terms that violate the energy 
constraint, connecting a node to one with a much greater en- 
ergy; we implement this by simply adding completely ran- 
dom, uncorrelated links to the network with a fixed per-node 
probability d. If such a reaction connects between a pair 
of catalytic cores, then those two cores and all cores which 
connect between them via downstream links will merge and 
become a single core. This means that the more intercon- 
nected the downstream part of the DAG, the more sensitive 



N 

Figure 3: Scaling of the number of catalytic cores for graphs 
with a low-energy food set (A E = 0.01), but with a small 
number of additional random links parameterized by d. As 
before, c is tuned to optimise the number of cores. 

it will be to disruption by structural ’noise’ of this form. On 
the other hand it is possible for two cores not to be con- 
nected to each other even in a downstream direction, e.g. 
at the coarse-grained level, each core might be a completely 
isolated part of the graph. In this limit, a single random link 
can destroy at most a single core. 

In the limit of a disconnected network, so long as the num- 
ber of random links added scales more slowly than N , the 
overall coarse-grained structure can retain an O(N) scal- 
ing. If the number of random links scales faster than N , 
it will dominate at large N and result in an approach to the 
random graph limit. When the number of additional links 
scales linearly with N (that is, each node has a certain fixed 
probability of having a reaction involving the high energy 
food set molecule), then the question is whether new cores 
are produced more quickly than they are destroyed as the 
graph increases in size. This means that there is a relation- 
ship between the chemical specificity (the average number 
d of reactions per node associated with that molecule) and 
the average core size s , such that if d is less than a quantity 
proportional to 1/s we can expect the O(N) scaling to per- 
sist, whereas if it is greater then the graph will eventually be 
driven to the random graph limit. 

In Fig. 3, we fix A E = 0.01 and vary d. We find that for 
small graphs, this does not strongly influence the scaling of 
the number of catalytic cores, but as the graph size grows we 
observe an increasing separation into two distinct branches 
— one with the scaling of the structured graph, and one with 
the structure of the random graph. 
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Discussion 

We have outlined a mathematical theory that determines how 
many distinct first-order autocatalytic cores can feed upon a 
given food set in a chemical reaction network. This theory 
may be stated in terms of the strongly connected compo- 
nents, or “cores” of a directed graph whose structure is deter- 
mined by the network’s topology; some of these cores may 
be autocatalytic cores in the sense of Vasas et al. (2012).This 
analysis gives us some insight about the kind of structure 
that must exist at the network level in order for the dynam- 
ics to be strongly dependent on the history of which species 
were added to the system, at least as long as the dynamics 
remain in the linear regime. 

There are several reasons to be interested in such a ques- 
tion, but our main motivation in this work has been the 
mechanism for limited heredity proposed by Fernando and 
Rowe (2007) and Vasas et al. (2012). Those papers proposed 
specific but somewhat contrived artificial chemistry models 
that exhibited multiple autocatalytic cores; we have begun to 
answer the more general question of what structural proper- 
ties a network must have in order to exhibit heredity through 
this mechanism. It is only by answering this question that we 
will be able to address the question of where limited heredity 
can be found in the space of organic chemistries that could 
have been instantiated on the early Earth. 

However, we have also gone beyond the question of lim- 
ited heredity by addressing the question of scaling. If the 
number of attractors in a system scales linearly with the 
number of possible molecules, then this “limited” heredity 
mechanism is just as unlimited as the heredity provided by 
template replication (i.e. DNA). 

There are some strong limitations involved in studying 
only the linear behaviour around a fixed point. Perhaps the 
most severe of these is that our analysis does not allow “par- 
asitic” cores that feed on previously ignited autocatalytic 
cores rather than the food set. A key point in both Fernando 
and Rowe (2007) and Vasas et al. (2012) is that a parasitic 
core may catalyse the production of the species on which it 
feeds, thus increasing rather than decreasing the fitness of its 
host. (See also Virgo et al. (2013) for an example where this 
occurs due to spatial patterning.) It would be useful to ask 
not only how the number of cores scales with the network 
size, but also how it scales with the number of cores that 
have already been ignited. Such questions would require an 
analysis of the full network rather than a single fixed point. 

It is worth concluding our discussion with a brief mention 
of the Graded Autocatalysis Replication Domain (GARD) 
model (Segre et al., 1998; Markovitch and Lancet, 2012). 
On the face of it, this model offers a very different mecha- 
nism for limited heredity than that proposed by Vasas et al. 
However, GARD is at heart a linear model (with an addi- 
tional nonlinear normalisation term), and the entries in the 
matrix are typically chosen to span several orders of magni- 
tude, approximating the time scale separation between ‘fast’ 


and ‘slow’ reactions that Vasas et al. assume. Thus, it may 
be that an analysis similar to ours can be applied to GARD, 
showing that it exhibits limited heredity through the same 
mechanism after all. However, this is complicated by the 
fact that discrete, stochastic dynamics also seem to be im- 
portant in GARD, and so we leave testing this hypothesis as 
a task for future work. 
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Abstract 

Accidental matings happen in real environments where fe- 
males end up with males they did not choose. In this paper, 
we investigate the frequency and changes in mated male fit- 
ness in accidental matings specifically in the context of the 
female choice of the gray treefrogs hyla versicolor based on 
the best-of-n and minthresh strategy , which are both hypothe- 
sized to be widely used in nature. Theoretical considerations 
as well as results from agent-based model simulations show 
how and why accidents occur and how the two strategies lead 
to different accident rates and reduced fitness values of the 
mated males. 

Introduction 

Mate choice is a biological selection process that is a critical 
determinant of the fitness of a species (Welch et al., 1998). 
Hence, much work in biology has focused on choice strate- 
gies, in particular, female choice strategies, and compared 
the utility of their outcomes, i.e., which strategy fares better 
based on the selection of the mate (Baugh and Ryan, 2009). 
However, little work has investigated the negative effects of 
such strategies when the chosen mate is not the one that ends 
up mating. This can happen, for example, when an impostor 
gets to mate instead of the chosen mate, or when an acciden- 
tal mating occurs. 

In this paper, we are particularly interested in investigat- 
ing the negative outcomes caused by accidental matings in 
a biologically motivated mating task and compare two main 
female choice strategies from the literature with respect to 
the frequency of such accidents as well as the quality of 
the mates. Specifically, we will investigate how the fitness 
of male treefrogs changes as a results of accidental mat- 
ings based on the best-of-n strategy (Janetos, 1980) vs. the 
minthresh strategy (Jennions and Petrie, 1997). 

The rest of the paper is structured as follows. We start 
with background information about the task and introduce 
formal definitions of both strategies, followed by some facts 
about accidental matings for each strategy. Then we intro- 
duce the experimental setup, including the parameter space 
we investigated, followed by a presentation of the results to- 
gether with an analysis showing the influence of the param- 


eters on the number of accidental matings and also on the 
fitness of the mated males. Next we discuss when and why 
accidental matings can happen for each strategy, including 
the reason why using strategies reduces accidents. Finally, 
the conclusion summarizes our discoveries and proposes ex- 
tensions for future work. 

Background and Definitions 

In previous work (Scheutz et al., 2010), we have investigated 
two main mate selection strategies using the gray treefrog 
hyla versicolor as an animal model in a biologically plausi- 
ble mating task where female treefrogs located at the edges 
of a swamp have to choose a male mate from among a set of 
calling males situated in the swamp. The first strategy, called 
best-of-closest-n or “best-of-n” for short, requires females to 
select the best male within the n closest males. While how 
“best” is evaluated in female choice depends on the specifics 
of the species under investigation, in gray treefrogs females 
are attracted to the call quality of male callers (Gerhardt, 
1994). In particular, the pulse number of a male call is a 
major determinant of the quality of a male treefrog, and this 
quality has, in fact, been linked to the fitness of the females’ 
offspring (Welch et al., 1998). 

The other strategy we have investigated in the past, 
closest-above-minimum-threshold or “min-threshold” for 
short, requires female treefrogs to select the closest male 
caller with a call pulse number greater than a minimum qual- 
ity threshold 0. As with the first strategy, females listen to 
male callers in the swamp and then pick a caller based on 
the strategy’s recommendation. With both strategies, the fe- 
males sitting at the edges of the swamp will then start mov- 
ing in a straight line directly towards the chosen male and 
when she arrives at the caller’s location will mate with the 
male. 

Next, we will make these notions formally precise. Let 
D(/, m) denote the straight-line distance between a female 
/ and male m treefrog in the swamp. Let MALE be the 
set of all males in the swamp and FEMALE the set of all 
females at the edges of the swamp, and let m pn denote the 
pulse number of male m G MALES. Define the set of closest 
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agents from a given set X to a given agent i as c(i, X) = 
{j £ X\ Sk £ X[D(i,k) < D(i,j)]} and we let c n (/,X) 
denote the set of the n closest agents from set X with respect 
to the location of female /. 

Then we can define both strategies formally as in Scheutz 
et al. (2013): 

• best-of-n. The selected male agent is 

argmax (m pn ) for the female /, i.e., the male with 

mEc n (f,M ALE) 

highest pulse number in the set of the closest n males. 

• minthresh. The selected male agent is 

argmax {m P n)> where is the mini- 

mec(f,{leMALE\l pn >f T }) 

mum threshold of female agent /, i.e., the male with 

the highest pulse number above the minimum threshold 

among the closest males. 

In our past work, we used an agent-based modeling 
and simulation environment to investigate various tradeoffs 
among those strategies, which allows us to both test behav- 
iors observed in empirical experiments and formulate hy- 
potheses for further evaluation in the real world. In Scheutz 
et al. (2010), for example, we used the simulation environ- 
ment to determine whether one of the two strategies clearly 
dominated the other, i.e., whether there were parameter set- 
tings for best-of-n vs. minthresh such that one strategy con- 
sistently showed better average mated male quality than any 
of the others. The results from extensive simulations of 
larger parameter spaces showed that even though females 
using the minthresh strategy perform better for much of 
the parameter space compared to females using best-of-n , 
minthresh did not dominate best-of-n because there are re- 
gions of the explored parameter space where best-of-n per- 
formed better than minthresh for some parameter values. 

In other work, we investigated how the two strategies 
would fare when males were re-positioning themselves in 
order to create calling sites that could increase their chances 
of being chosen by females (Scheutz et al., 2013). In this ex- 
tended setting, males can either call remaining stationary in 
their chosen position or wander, leaping through the swamp 
to find a better location for calling that would improve their 
chance of mating. We hypothesized that staying near a high- 
quality male caller would increase the chance of mating for a 
male for two reasons. First, the high-quality caller will likely 
attract several females that will independently approach him, 
but once he mates with a female, he will stop calling. Thus, 
the males near him could become of interest to close-by fe- 
males that were attracted to the location by the high-quality 
male. Second, when a female is leaping to the high-quality 
male, she might accidentally bump into another lower qual- 
ity male that is close to the high-quality male, but directly 
in her approach trajectory. To simulate the wandering be- 
havior, we allowed male frogs to use the same two strategies 
used by females, i.e., either best-of-n or min-threshold , to 


evaluate the quality and location of fellow male callers. The 
simulation results showed that mate quality overall improves 
when males are allowed to reposition themselves compared 
to non-repositioning males, and that this improvement was 
greater when females and male wanderers use the same strat- 
egy (Scheutz et al., 2013). However, it was unclear to what 
extent these differences were due to females in the area pick- 
ing their second (or third, etc.) choices after the high-quality 
male already mated, and to what extent the fitness was actu- 
ally lower than it could have been due to accidental matings , 
i.e., females bumping into males on their way to the chosen 
mate. 

Specifically, we are now interested in determining the ex- 
tent to which females mate by accident, i.e., the frequency of 
accidental matings , and the average fitness of the acciden- 
tally mated males compared to frequency of non- accidental 
matings and the average fitness for the chosen and mated 
males. These tradeoffs are not only important for under- 
standing female choice in the context of treefrog matings, 
but also for evaluating the fitness of these strategies in gen- 
eral biological domains, at least for two reasons: (1) acci- 
dental matings could have very negative if not detrimental 
consequences for females and offspring, hence accidental 
mating frequency matters; yet, (2) lower quality mates, even 
though they might have negative consequences in the short 
term, might be able to preserve the variety in the gene pool in 
the long term and thus be overall positive for the species. We 
will, in the following, start with some general observations 
about accidental matings based on the definitions of the two 
strategies and then move towards agent-based simulations to 
be able to quantify tradeoffs that cannot be predicted based 
on general principles. 

Facts about Accidental Matings 

Start by defining an accidental mating as any mating that oc- 
curred involving a male that the female did not select based 
on her female choice strategy. Note that accidental matings 
can occur with both strategies when a female is moving to- 
wards a chosen male and ends up bumping into another non- 
chosen male while traversing the swamp. 1 However, acci- 
dental matings can also happen when none of the remaining 
males’ call qualities meet the minimum threshold of the re- 
maining females in the swamp using the minthresh strategy. 
For in that case, females will leave the swamp and might 
also bump into a lower-quality male by accident. 

Definition Let m be a male frog and / be a female frog. We 
denote F(m) as the fitness of the male frog m, and D(f , m) 
as the distance between a female / and male m. Let d mate 
be the mating distance. So, in order for a mating to occur, 

D(f,m ) < 

dmate • 

'Note that treefrogs in that case will always mate, but that it is 
certainly possible to define a probability of accidentally mating in 
such cases and that this probability will then determine accidental 
mating frequency and male quality. 
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In the following, we will report a few facts about acciden- 
tal matings. We will let 

Fact 1 Let n be the parameter for best-of-n strategy for all 
females in FEMALE. No female using best-of-n with n = 1 
can mate by accident. 

Proof Suppose / is an accidentally mated female with n = 
1, that m ac is the male involved in the accidental mating, and 
that m\) the male chosen by / (both males in MALES). Then 
by definition, D(f,m ac ) < d mate and D(f,m h ) > d mate . 
Therefore, D(f,m ac ) < D(f,mf). However, by definition 
of the best-of-n strategy for n = 1, the chosen male is 
the closest male, contradicting D(f , m ac ) < D(f,mf). 

Fact 2 Let 0 be the parameter for the minthresh strategy for 
females in FEMALE. Then no accidental mating can occur 
for males m E MALES with F(m) > 6. 

Proof If F(m) > 0 for all m eMALES , then by definition 
of minthresh each female using the strategy with 0 will pick 
the closest male. Hence, there cannot be any male between 
the female and the chosen one (which would be closer). 

Fact 3 Let n be the parameter for best-of-n strategy for 
all females in FEMALES. For best-of-n strategy, acciden- 
tal matings lower the average fitness of the mated males. 

Proof Consider the subset Mf C MALES of all males 
that are the n closest to a given female / and let = 
argmax{F(m)\m E My}. Suppose a male m ac acci- 
dentally mated with /. Then D{m ac , /) < ra&, since fe- 
males have a direct straight-line approach to males and thus 
rriac C Mf. By definition of best-of-n , F(m ac ) < F(m^). 
Therefore, the average mated pulses with accidents is strictly 
lower than without. 

Fact 4 Let n be the parameter for best-of-n strategy and let 
0 be the parameter for minthresh strategy. Furthermore, let 
Mf C MALES be the subset of all males that are the n 
closest to a given female f E FEMALES and let M t C 
MALES the subset of all males that have pulses per call 
higher than the threshold 6. Then for any female f the worst 
fitness of an accidental mate for best-of-n is equal to the 
worst fitness of a male m E Mf, while for the minthresh 
strategy the worst fitness of an accidental mating can be a 
male m £ M t (i.e., any male m with F{m) < 0). 

Proof Assuming a male m ac accidentally mates with /. For 
best-of-n , m ac G Mf because any accidentally mated male 
must be closer than the chosen male in My, which, in the 
worst case, has the lowest fitness in My. For minthresh , the 
chosen male is the closest with F(m) > 0. Hence, any 
closer male must have worse fitness, hence m ac ^ Mt. 

The above facts provide a rough qualitative characteriza- 
tion of the differences between the two strategies with re- 
spect to accidental matings. We know that accidents can 
only lower the average mated male fitness, but it is unclear 
how the two strategies compare quantitatively. Hence, we 


next describe the experimental setup of our agent-based sim- 
ulation model that was used to explore the tradeoffs between 
the two strategies quantitatively. 

Experiments 

We built our present investigations on our previous agent- 
based models (Scheutz et al., 2010, 2013), adding various 
mechanisms for detecting and recording the different types 
of accidental matings. To briefly summarize the model, we 
assume that female agents are initially placed at the edges 
of a rectangular simulated 2D swamp. For simplicity, we 
assume that male frogs call all the time and never change 
their call rate or the quality of their call. This male’s call is 
determined by a pulse number and this is the only measure 
of the fitness of mates (i.e. more pulses are better). We also 
assume that females can hear and discern the call qualities of 
all male frogs and make moment-by-moment decision about 
where to go. Since males never change their calls, a female 
will move towards a chosen male as long as the male is call- 
ing. When a chosen male stops calling because he mated 
(which is the only reason why males will stop calling in our 
model), she will pick another male and start moving towards 
the new male. Whenever any male is with mating distance, 
both male and female will mate. 

Fixed Parameters 

We assume a realistic swamp size of I0mx2hm and a frog 
size of about 5cm in length. Furthermore, we assume each 
female frog moves at a fixed speed of 1.86cm/ sec when ap- 
proaching a male and at 1.44cm/sec otherwise. We set the 
mating range to 4cm and always use 25 stationary males 
placed according to a Gaussian distribution with means in 
the center of the swamp and standard deviations half the dis- 
tances to the edges. All females are placed uniformly on 
the edges of the swamp and always followed a single given 
strategy with fixed strategy parameters. For details about 
the simulation model and the simulation update algorithm, 
which is a straight-forward cycle-based discrete event simu- 
lation, see (Scheutz et al., 2010). 

Varied Parameters 

We vary the number of females - 5, 10, 15, or 20 - ini- 
tially placed on the swamp’s edges. We also vary male 
call rate based on Gaussian distribution means 6, 12, 18, 
and 24 with a fixed standard deviation of 2. We consider 
three different female strategies: best-of-n with its parameter 
n G {1,2, 3, 4, 5} and minthresh with 0 E {6,12,18,24}. 
Finally, we also add a third strategy for comparison, the ran- 
dom strategy where a female randomly chooses a male and 
keeps approaching that male until she either mates with him 
or needs to pick another random male to approach. Note 
that the random strategy can be used as a baseline com- 
pared to the two other strategies because we would not ex- 
pect any difference in the average fitness of accidentally or 
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non-accidentally mated males when females following the 
random strategy. 

The varied parameters thus span a “parameter space” 
which we fully explored running 100 simulations with dis- 
tinct initial conditions for each point in the space for a to- 
tal of 16000 simulations. The dependent variables were the 
number of accidental and non- accidental matings as well as 
the fitness of the accidentally and non-accidentally mated 
males. 

Results 

Table 1 shows the overall simulation results for each of the 
three strategies as well as each strategy parameter for best- 
of-n and minthresh averaged of the male call rates and the 
number of females: column 1 shows the average fitness of 
mated males, column 2 shows the average fitness of non- 
accidentally mated males, column 3 shows the average fit- 
ness of accidentally mated males, and column 4 shows the 
frequency of accidental matings. 

As can be seen, the random strategy had the highest mean 
of accidental matings per simulation. Furthermore, although 
minthresh had the lowest mean of accidental matings among 
the three strategies, it also had the highest influence of acci- 
dental matings on the fitness, i.e., when a accident happens, 
it reduces the fitness drastically. 


Strategy 

MM 

NAMM 

AMM 

Freq 

random 

14.901 

14.911 

14.803 

0.940 

best-of-n 

15.865 

15.909 

14.474 

0.329 

best-of-1 

14.847 

14.847 

NaN 

0.0 

best-of-2 

15.813 

15.856 

14.032 

0.297 

best-of-3 

16.107 

16.150 

14.725 

0.384 

best-of-4 

16.237 

16.300 

14.487 

0.456 

best-of-5 

16.319 

16.392 

14.536 

0.509 

minthresh 

16.985 

18.424 

10.661 

0.210 

minthresh 6 

15.187 

15.206 

3.883 

0.064 

minthresh 12 

17.045 

18.270 

7.272 

0.166 

minthresh 18 

18.397 

21.523 

10.449 

0.259 

minthresh 24 

18.617 

25.267 

13.531 

0.352 


Table 1: Mean Mating (MM), Non- Accidental Mean Mating 
(NAMM) and Accidental Mean Mating (AMM) fitness and 
accident frequency for each strategy and parameter. 

To compare the main effects of each independent variable 
on accidental matings, we performed two ANOVAs with 
strategy (s), number of females (nf) and parameter value (p) 
as independent variables, and the number of accidental mat- 
ings (nam) and average fitness (af) as the dependent vari- 
ables for each ANOVA. The results of the ANOVA for the 
dependent variable nam in Table 2 shows a significant main 
effects of all independent variables on the number of acci- 
dental matings, as well as significant two-way and three-way 


interactions. This confirms the intuitive expectation that us- 
ing female strategies drastically reduces the average number 
of accidental matings, the reasons for which we will discuss 
in the next section. 

Of the three two-way interactions, the effect of parameter 
changes of strategy performs is to be expected - increasing 
n will increase the average mated male fitness and so that 
increasing 6, albeit to different degrees (e.g., the increase is 
generally steeper with minthresh because a minimum thresh- 
old is imposed, see also (Scheutz et al., 2010)). Similarly, 
the interactions between strategy parameters and females, 
strategy and females, and the three-way interactions involv- 
ing all independent variables are to be expected: an increase 
in the number of females leads to different increases in aver- 
age mated male fitness for the three strategies based on the 
different parameters. However, as the number of females in- 
creases, so does the probability of accidental matings. Crit- 
ically, as shown in Figure 1, the slopes of the two strategies 
are lower than that of the random strategy, thus confirming 
that both strategies, minthresh and best-of-n significantly re- 
duce the number of accidental matings, with minthresh over- 
all doing better than best-of-n. 

The ANOVA in Table 2 shows that there was a signifi- 
cant main effect of the strategy parameter on the number of 
accidental matings. As shown in Table 1, as the parameter 
value increases, it also increases the number of accidental 
matings. Specifically, the value of 6 in the minthresh strat- 
egy determines whether a female can find a potential mate 
in the swamp or whether she will leave the swamp without 
mating. Since males are distributed based on a Gaussian 
distribution centered in the middle of the swamp, it is less 
likely for females to accidentally mate on their way out of 
the swamp compared to the chances of accidentally mating 
based on the best-of-n strategy. While we argued previously 
that no accidental matings are possible with n = 1 , the av- 
erage length of the path traversed by each female before she 
can mate also significantly increases as n increases, and so 
does the probability of her accidentally mating. 


Variable 

Df 

F value 

Pr(>F) 

s 

1 

193.392 

<.001 

nf 

1 

1026.013 

<.001 

P 

1 

528.230 

<.001 

s:nf 

1 

26.981 

<.001 

s: P 

1 

602.676 

<.001 

nf:p 

1 

113.222 

<.001 

s:nf:p 

1 

150.289 

<.001 


Table 2: ANOVA table for the model “nam = s * nf * p” 
where “nam” is the number of accidental matings, “s” is 
the strategy, “nf” is the number of females and “p” is the 
parameter of the strategy, using the best-of-n strategy. 
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Number of Females 


Figure 1 : Interaction between the number of females and the 
number of accidental matings on the three strategies. 

Examining the ANOVA for the average fitness of acci- 
dental matings (a/) in Table 3, there was a significant main 
effect of the strategy on the results. This suggest that even 
though strategies reduce the number of accidental matings, 
the average fitness of the accidentally mated males is lower 
than that of the non- accidentally mated males as shown in 
Figure 2. This is as expected because given the strategies’ 
boost to the average mated fitness compared to the random 
strategy, one would expect accidental matings to yield lower 
average fitness values in exchange. 

In addition, the ANOVA shows a significant main effect of 
strategy parameter on the average fitness of accidental mat- 
ings. This can be explained by the difference in fitness of the 
accidental matings for the minthresh strategy, because its pa- 
rameter 0 is an upper limit of the accidental matings (fitness 
of all accidental matings are less then 0). Thus, increasing 
the value of the parameter, will also increase the fitness of 
accidental matings, as shown in Figure 3. 

Table 4 shows the influence of the number of females and 
the parameters of each strategy on the average accidentally 
mated male fitness. For the best-of-n strategy (except for 
n = 1), as the number of females increases, both the fitness 
of mated males and that of the non-accidentally mated males 
decrease. This sensitivity to the male-female ratio was orig- 
inally shown in Scheutz et al. (2010) and is confirmed here: 
the same patterns emerges even when accidental matings are 
removed. In contrast, the minthresh strategy shows an in- 
crease in the fitness of the non-accidentally mated males as 
the number of females increases (as the changes of finding 


Variable 

Df 

F value 

Pr(>F) 

s 

1 

270.662 

<.001 

nf 

1 

0.0082 

.928 

P 

1 

246.038 

<.001 

s:nf 

1 

4.870 

.027 

s:p 

1 

11.285 

<.001 

nf:p 

1 

0.164 

.685 

s:nf:p 

1 

0.010 

.919 


Table 3: ANOVA table for the model “a/ = s * nf * p” 
where “a/” is the average fitness of the accidental matings, 
4 V’ is the strategy, “n/” is the number of females and “p” is 
the parameter of the strategy, using the best-of-n strategy. 

a higher valued female above the threshold increases with 
higher numbers of females). 

Using PPC to denote the mean pulses per call and sd the 
standard deviation of those pulses for each male, occurring 
an accidental mating when a female is leaving the swamp is 
dependent of 0 , PPC and sd. As shown in Scheutz et al. 
(2010), the distribution of pulses per call through the males 
in the swamp is done by a Gaussian distribution. Since the 
number of pulses per call was defined as an integer, the prob- 
ability of existing a male with a value of pulses per call lesser 
than 0, if 0 = PPC is ~ 40.1. Therefore, if the male- 
female ratio is greater than 60.9, it is possible to having an 
accidental mating when the female is leaving the swamp. If 
6 < PPC , then - for the interval that we tested (2 * sd) 

- all the females will always mate, therefore no one female 
will leave the swamp unmated. Finally, if 6 > PPC , then 

- again, for the parameters we tested - no one female will 
find a mate, therefore all accidental matings happen when 
the females are leaving the swamp. 

Table 5 shows the influence of mean pulses per call on the 
fitness of the matings without remove the accidental matings 
and also after removing them. Again, changing the mean 
pulses per call does not have any influence in the best-of-n 
strategy , only increasing its value in 6. On the other hand, 
minthresh is influenced by mean pulses per call, because, 
as shown previously, the probability of finding a mate using 
this strategy is dependent of the value of its parameter and 
also the mean pulses per call. However, if you fix the value 
of 0 and vary the value of PPC , maintaining the relation 
6 < PPC , the only difference will be an increment of 6, 
as in the best-of-n strategy. For example, for 0 = 6 and 
PPC = 12, we have the fitness of mated equals to 11.846, 
if we look over PPC = 18, the same fitness of mated is 
17.846, an increment of 6. 

Discussion 

It is a known fact that female treefrogs do not try to avoid 
males from other species of treefrogs (Gerhardt et al., 1994), 
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Strategy 

5 Females 

10 Females 

15 Females 

20 Females 


MM 

NAMM 

MM 

NAMM 

MM 

NAMM 

MM 

NAMM 

random 

14.851 

14.865 

14.851 

14.861 

14.935 

14.941 

14.968 

14.979 

best-of-1 

14.788 

14.788 

14.836 

14.836 

14.861 

14.861 

14.903 

14.903 

best-of-2 

16.171 

16.215 

15.889 

15.937 

15.716 

15.762 

15.475 

15.512 

best-of-3 

16.607 

16.658 

16.289 

16.328 

15.967 

16.014 

15.565 

15.599 

best-of-4 

16.830 

16.900 

16.471 

16.541 

16.075 

16.133 

15.571 

15.625 

best-of-5 

17.014 

17.103 

16.574 

16.658 

16.102 

16.163 

15.586 

15.644 

minthresh 6 

15.150 

15.165 

15.180 

15.192 

15.202 

15.216 

15.217 

15.249 

minthresh 12 

17.724 

18.236 

17.130 

18.255 

16.850 

18.280 

16.542 

18.308 

minthresh 18 

20.034 

21.501 

18.596 

21.505 

17.978 

21.531 

17.361 

21.553 

minthresh 24 

21.493 

25.281 

18.909 

25.242 

18.033 

25.270 

17.258 

25.273 


Table 4: Mean Mating (MM) and Non- Accidental Mean Mating (NAMM) fitness for each strategy parameter and number of 
females in the swamp. 


Strategy 

1 6 PPC 

! 12 PPC 

i 18 PPC 

1 24 PPC 


MM 

NAMM 

MM 

NAMM 

MM 

NAMM 

MM 

NAMM 

random 

5.918 

5.929 

11.896 

11.906 

17.896 

17.906 

23.896 

23.906 

best-of-1 

5.851 

5.851 

11.846 

11.846 

17.846 

17.846 

23.846 

23.846 

best-of-2 

6.816 

6.859 

12.812 

12.855 

18.812 

18.855 

24.812 

24.855 

best-of-3 

7.111 

7.154 

13.106 

13.148 

19.106 

19.148 

25.106 

25.148 

best-of-4 

7.241 

7.305 

13.235 

13.298 

19.235 

19.298 

25.235 

25.298 

best-of-5 

7.325 

7.398 

13.317 

13.390 

19.317 

19.390 

25.317 

25.390 

minthresh 6 

7.211 

7.284 

11.846 

11.846 

17.846 

17.846 

23.846 

23.846 

minthresh 12 

5.963 

12.667 

13.210 

13.285 

17.846 

17.846 

23.846 

23.846 

minthresh 18 

5.664 

NaN 

11.963 

18.667 

19.210 

19.285 

23.846 

23.846 

minthresh 24 

5.664 

NaN 

11.664 

NaN 

17.963 

24.667 

25.210 

25.285 


Table 5: Mean Mating (MM) and Non- Accidental Mean Mating (NAMM) fitness for each strategy parameter and pulses per 
call (PPC). 


thus sometimes inter-species accidental matings occur; how- 
ever, often the hybrids are sterile (Johnson, 1963) or do not 
survive until sexual maturity (Schlefer et al., 1986). Al- 
though we modeled the simulation with only one species of 
treefrogs, the negative influence of accidental matings is also 
sustained on observations of their behavior in nature. Us- 
ing strategies to select a mate is, therefore, overall beneficial 
in that it can drastically reduce the probability of an acci- 
dental mating to occur, as shown by our results. Moreover, 
while the best-of-n strategy leads to more accidental matings 
than the minthresh strategy, the accidents that happen using 
minthresh have a higher influence on the average mated male 
fitness than those that occur with best-of-n. Hence, we next 
analyze how and why these accidents occur. 

Analysis: The Nature of Accidents 

Figure 1 showed that the number of females has an influence 
on the number of accidental matings and that the use of a 
strategy to choose a male to mate significantly reduces the 


number of accidental matings, which we call the strategy 
effect. Furthermore, we call the fact the minthresh strategy 
has a lower number of accidental matings compared to the 
best-of-n strategy the minthresh effect. 

Both effects can be explained by considering the probabil- 
ity P a of an accidental mating to occur. In order to calculate 
P a , we can define a vector L f which in its i-th position con- 
tains 1 if and only if another male is on the path of / to the 
male mi and 0 otherwise. To generate this vector, we can 
trace straight lines from / to all males in the environment 
and verify if the line intersects another male (within mating 
range). Let Pr an dom the probability of a male i be chosen 
by the random strategy, P l random = jmxle] for a11 males in 
the swamp. Let Py esto f n be the probability of a male in po- 
sition i be chosen based on the parameter n on the best-of-n 
strategy. Finally, let P^ int h res h h e the probability of a male 
i be chosen based on the parameter 6 from the minthresh 
strategy. Generically, we denote Pltrategy the probability of 
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Number of Females 


Figure 2: Interaction between the number of females and the 
fitness of the accidental matings on the three strategies. 

male i to be chosen by a strategy. 

Given the state of the swamp at any point in time, 
the probability of a female accidentally mating with a 
male during the simulation is determined by P a = 

\MALE\ 

E (-^ 'strategy ' 

i= 1 

To elucidate the difference in P a for distinct strategies, 
we consider two configurations of the swamp with just a 
slight change on the position of one male, as shown in Fig- 
ure 4(a) and in Figure 4(b). Both figures contain one female 
/ at the bottom and the three males closest to /. Let the fit- 
ness of the three males be F(m{) > F(rri 2 ) > F(m 3) and 
i mieftmost') ^ D(f, TUrightmost ^ F)(f , rn cen i ra {) . 
The number of distinct arrangements of the three males with 
the different different fitness values is 3! = 6. 

Now consider the configuration in Figure 4(a). First, we 
need to define the vector L f which represents the existence 
of another male on the path toward the chosen one. Let the 
first position contain the leftmost male frog, the second posi- 
tion contains the rightmost male frog and the third filled with 
the central frog in the environment. Thus, Lf = {0,1,0}. 

For the random strategy, it is clear that, independently 
of which male has the best fitness, P l ran dom ~ I • Conse- 
quently, P a = (§ • 0) + (§ • 1) + (§ • 0) = §. 

For the best-of-n strategy, we need to define the param- 
eter n in order to calculate the probability of an accidental 
mating to occur. For n = 1, we showed in Fact 1 that 
accidental matings are impossible. Hence, for n = 2, 
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Figure 3: Interaction between the parameters and the fitness 
of the accidental matings on the three strategies. 

we can calculate the value of P^ esto f n . First, selecting 
the leftmost frog, the probability of him being chosen is 
0 because there are two other males that are closer to /. 
Now, selecting the rightmost frog, there are three distinct 
arrangements out of six possible ones in which he will be 
chosen: ({mi,m 2 ,m 3 }, {m 2 ,mi,m 3 }, {m 3 ,mi,m 2 }). 
Therefore, the probability of the rightmost being 
chosen is Finally, there are three distinct ar- 

rangements in which the central frog will be cho- 
sen ({mi,m 3 ,m 2 }, {m 2 ,m 3 ,mi}, {m 3 ,m 2 ,mi}), 

consequently the probability of the central frog be- 
ing chosen is also As a result, for n = 2, 

P a = (0 • 0) + (| • 1) + (| • 0) = l For n = 3, 
the probability of the rightmost being chosen is as is 
the one for the leftmost and the central one. Therefore, for 
n = 3, P a = (| • 0) + (f • 1) + (l • 0) = 

On the other hand, for the minthresh strategy , we 
define 0 = F(rri 2 ), thus only two males have a fitness 
greater or equal than the threshold. Selecting the leftmost 
frog, the probability of him being chosen is 0 because 
for every male there exists at least one more with a 
fitness value greater or equal to the threshold, but that 
is closer to the female than the leftmost. Choosing the 
rightmost, we have two arrangements in which he will be 
picked: ({mi, m2, m3}, {m2, mi, m3}), thus the proba- 
bility of him being chosen is Lastly, the central frog 
has a probability of | of being chosen, or four arrangements: 
(mi,m 3 ,m 2 ), (m 2 ,m 3 ,mi), (m 3 ,mi,m 2 ), (m 3 ,m 2 ,mi). 
Therefore, P a = { 0 • 0) + (| • 1) + (§ • 0) = f . 
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Tn sum P ,1 — - P n = 2 — 1 P n = 3 — 1 

xii sum, i a, random 3’ J a 2’ 1 a 3’ 

Pa,minthresh = §• However, if we look at Figure 4(b), al- 
though the P s trategy values are the same for every strategy, 
we need to define a new vector Lf = {1,0,0}, as a conse- 
quence, the probabilities P a can be different. Hence, we get 

Pa, random = ( 3 ' 1 ) + ( 3 ' 0 ) + ( 3 ' 0 ) = 3 ? Pa 2 = ( 0 * 1 ) + 

(i ■ 0) + (| ■ 0) = 0, p ™ ~ 3 = (3 • 1) + (| • 0) + (§ • 0) = l 

and P a ,minthresh = (0 ’ 1) + ( | ’ 0) + ( 3 ' 0) = 0 . 



Figure 4: Two examples of different swamp states. The 
dashed lines represent distinct trajectories of the female 
treefrog and are used to create the L j vector. 

We now can compare the mean of the probabilities of ac- 
cidental matings in the two configurations. For the random 
strategy, the mean will be | , for the best-of-n strategy using 
n — 2 the mean will be | and using n = 3 the mean will 
be | . And for the minthresh strategy, the mean will be | . 

Therefore P 2, random = P a ^ > P™ > P 2, minthresh- 

Although the results of random and n — 3 were the same, it 
is clear that if the number of males in the swamp was greater 
than n, P a , random will be greater than any n showing then 
the strategy effect. If we compare the probabilities P™ and 
Pa, minthresh we can verify the minthresh effect as well. 

Conclusion and Future Work 

Accidental matings happen in real environments where fe- 
males end up with males they did not choose. In this paper, 
we have investigated the frequency and changes in mated 
male fitness in accidental matings specifically in the context 
of the female choice of the gray treefrogs hyla versicolor 
based on two main strategies hypothesized to be widely used 
in nature. Our simulation results showed that the best-of-n 
strategy had a less preferable, higher incident rate of acci- 
dental matings compared to the minthresh strategy , while 
also having a preferable, higher average mated male fit- 
ness. We demonstrated how and why these two dimensions 
trade off both based on strategy parameters and on the male- 
female ratio in the swamp when males are distributed in the 
swamp according to a Gaussian distribution. 

As a next step, we intend to investigate how different male 
distributions in the swamp could have an impact on the re- 
sults, i.e., in particular on the probability of females acci- 
dentally bumping into a non-chosen male. For example, we 
would expect that different distributions might change the 


relative likelihood of accidental matings among the strate- 
gies (e.g., a uniform or inverse Gaussian male distribution 
might be an equalizer between best-of-n and minthresh strat- 
egy regarding the frequency of accidents). We are also in- 
terested in evaluating the accident rates when males are al- 
lowed to reposition themselves as previously investigated in 
Scheutz et al. (2013). For example, it is currently unclear 
where repositioning will increase or decrease accidents, but 
the overall expectation is that accidents can be increased 
based on the positioning strategy chosen by the males. In 
particular, one would expect that so-called “satellite males”, 
i.e., males that do not call at all, might use a strategy that fa- 
vors accidental matings (which is in their favor because they 
cannot be detected otherwise). Finally, it would be interest- 
ing to derive more detailed general principles about strategy- 
dependent accidental matings that might inform theories of 
female choice independent species- specific details. 
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Abstract 

Following earlier work on the neuroevolution of deliberative 
behaviour to solve increasingly challenging tasks in a two- 
dimensional dynamic world, this paper presents the results 
of extending the original system to a three-dimensional rigid 
body simulation. The 3D physically based setting requires 
that a successful agent continually and deliberately adjust its 
gait, turning and other motor control over the many stages 
and sub-stages of these tasks, within its individual evaluation. 
Achieving such complex interplay between motor control and 
deliberative control, within a neuroevolutionary framework, 
is the focus of this work. To this end, a novel neural architec- 
ture is presented and an incremental evolutionary approach 
used to bootstrap the locomotive behaviour of the agents. 
Agent morphology is fixed as a quadruped with three de- 
grees of freedom per limb. Agent populations have no ini- 
tial knowledge of the problem domain, and evolve to move 
around and then solve progressively more difficult challenges 
in the environment using a tournament-based co-evolutionary 
algorithm. The results demonstrate not only success at the 
tasks but also a variety of intricate lifelike behaviours being 
used, separately and in combination, to achieve this success. 
Given the problem- agnostic controller architecture, these re- 
sults indicate a potential for discovering yet more advanced 
behaviours in yet more complex environments. 

Introduction 

Living systems exhibit a large variety of coordinated activi- 
ties at many different scales. We find homeostasis, locomo- 
tion, learning, group and social behaviours throughout the 
natural world. Since the earliest days of Artificial Life, a 
defining ambition has been to understand how to engineer 
systems that exhibit some of these complex behaviours, ei- 
ther to solve problems or to understand the underlying prin- 
ciples that gave rise to them in nature (Langton, 1989). 

The specification of a model requires assumptions to be 
made concerning the degree to which its most basic units 
and the rules governing their behaviour are able to act as 
reliable proxies for their natural analogues. The granularity 
of a system has a direct impact on both its speed and its 
potential to accurately mimic nature, and on the strength of 
conclusions about the natural world based on phenomena 
observed to emerge from interactions within it. 


The Dimensionality of Virtual Environments 

Simulations of living systems have covered a broad range 
of abstraction but typically aim to exhibit behaviours at the 
level above that specified in the model’s design. When build- 
ing animat simulations that focus on interactions recognis- 
able at the human scale, such as moving around, fighting 
and environmental manipulation, one of the key distinctions 
between designs is the physicality in which agents operate, 
specifically the choice between 2D and 3D environments. 
A two-dimensional world abstracts simulations away from 
the natural physical domain. Agents in these flat environ- 
ments generally do not have to solve any complex physi- 
cal control problems (Channon and Damper, 1998), as con- 
trollers are able simply to signal directions in which to move 
or turn the agent. Such models can encourage early emer- 
gence of more complex composite behaviours but preclude 
the development of novel motor control which may later al- 
low for a richer interaction between agents and their envi- 
ronments. Two-dimensional simulations have not tended to- 
ward clearly displaying the prodigal physical interaction ob- 
served in nature, whether or not complex (simulated) non- 
physical interactions have evolved. This can be attributed, 
at least in part, to the fundamental rigidity and paucity of 
physical actions in such environments. 

By contrast, having three-dimensional articulated bodies 
in a 3D world provides for much greater intricacy in how 
agents can interact with their environment and each other. 
Agents must begin to construct a coordinated motor pat- 
tern that results in basic directional motion before richer be- 
haviours can develop as composites of these lower-level pat- 
terns. The specific characteristics of the environment are im- 
plicitly included in the performance of these motor patterns, 
and this couples agents to their environment. This coupling 
is crucial, together with the coupling of brain and body, to 
two key principals of embodied cognition: “first that cog- 
nition depends upon the kinds of experience that come from 
having a body with various sensorimotor capacities, and sec- 
ond, that these individual sensorimotor capacities are them- 
selves embedded in a more encompassing biological, psy- 
chological and cultural context” (Rosch et al., 1991). Re- 
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cent trends reinforce this point of view, highlighting the im- 
portance of morphology and soft materials in the embodied 
loop (Pfeifer et al., 2014). 

In terms of the ongoing ambition to evolve advanced 
life-like behaviour, both 2D and 3D approaches have been 
fruitful. For example, using 2D non- articulated agent bod- 
ies, early work by Yaeger showed (in a 3D environment) 
the emergence of complex collective behaviour (Yaeger, 
1993); Channon demonstrated the first candidate synthetic 
open-ended evolutionary system using an agent-based (2D) 
world (Channon and Damper, 1998); and Robinson et al. 
(2007) evolved agents capable of reactive and deliberative 
behaviours in novel and dynamic environments. 

In 3D the inherent complexities of articulated 3D phys- 
ical form refocused work on the problems of motor con- 
trol and locomotion: difficulties that had been largely ab- 
stracted away in 2D models. The seminal work by Sims 
(1994) remains an exemplar to the present day. Subsequent 
research has made incremental steps from this point, in- 
cluding demonstrating realistic co-adapted behaviours us- 
ing just general purpose neurons (Miconi and Channon, 
2006), making use of a human- specified syllabus of reac- 
tive locomotion-based tasks (Lessin et al., 2013) and us- 
ing Novely Search (Lehman and Stanley, 2008) to evolve 
a range of gaits for a fixed morphology robot (Cully and 
Mouret, 2015), but continues to focus primarily on locomo- 
tion alone, leaving more complex behaviours aside. 

General Approach of this Work 

This work constitutes a first attempt to combine the in- 
cremental neuroevolution of reactive and deliberative be- 
haviours with the neuroevolution of a 3D agent’s motor con- 
trol. Our overarching aim is the incremental evolution of 
sophisticated behaviours, for the population to overcome in- 
creasingly complex challenges in the agents’ environment 
over evolutionary time. 

The challenge is difficult because deliberative behaviour 
will be limited by necessary performance in motor con- 
trol. An incremental approach can take this subtask- 
interdependency into account and prevent loss or lack of 
evolutionary gradient early in evolution. However, Stanton 
and Channon (2013) found that care is required when de- 
signing such incremental steps, as changing selection pres- 
sures too rapidly or too slowly can, respectively, cause evo- 
lution to lose gradient or over-fit to the current challenge. 
That work also demonstrated that it is necessary to revisit 
earlier incremental steps in order to prevent the loss of 
evolved abilities and therefore to find general solutions. 

There is then a question of how to implement deliberative 
processing alongside physical control in a single controller. 
Deliberative planning systems learn a state-based action pol- 
icy in order to select the best next state given a set of avail- 
able actions. In contrast, flexible control of 3D motion re- 
quires a continuous-time closed-loop control system to keep 


physical variables within operational parameters. Also, for 
locomotive behaviours, a self-generating oscillation within 
the controller or body-controller action loop is necessary to 
achieve a reliable gait. 

The requirements of each of these control systems is fun- 
damentally different; it is difficult to design an architec- 
ture that can effectively learn the two different problems. 
The choice is between either an architecture that is general 
enough to be capable of both episodic categorisation and 
time-based close-coupled motor control, or a combination 
of the two architectures each tailored to a specific part of the 
problem and integrated elsewhere. In this work we opt for 
the latter, as a pragmatic step toward a more general archi- 
tecture. 

Hypothesis 

The present work examines the following hypothesis: that 
it is possible to produce reactive, deliberative behaviours in 
three-dimensional virtual creatures using a general evolu- 
tionary paradigm to optimise an implementation of the hy- 
brid neural architecture detailed below. The “River Cross- 
ing” (RC) task devised by Robinson et al. (2007) is used 
as the baseline reactive-deliberative problem. This task is 
adapted by the addition of a requirement of physical mo- 
tor control in 3D, and the complete problem against which 
agents are tested is hereafter referred to as the 3D River 
Crossing or 3D RC task. 

The remainder of this paper presents details of the 3D RC 
task, the agent and its hybrid neural architecture, and the 
evolutionary system, before reporting qualitative and quan- 
titative results and our conclusions. It provides an existence 
proof that demonstrates the sufficiency and overall success 
of the design. 

Experimental Design 

The main contribution of this paper is the novel fusion of 
multiple neural architectures, each addressing different as- 
pects of the 3D RC task, in order to enable the incremen- 
tal evolution of agents that achieve the full task. This sec- 
tion of the paper introduces the environment and physical 
model and then describes the hybrid neurocontroller in de- 
tail, making reference to the inputs and outputs defined by 
the agent-environment relationship. Finally, the evolution- 
ary algorithm is described in terms of the parameters of the 
neural architecture, and the experimental set-up is outlined. 

Environment and Physical Model 

The environment for the evolutionary problem is a modified 
version of the RC task first used in Robinson et al. (2007). In 
this task, agents exist and move around in a discrete, 20x20 
bounded grid world. Each grid cell has attributes which 
can affect the agent: traps kill it, as does water (drown- 
ing); grass is neutral and stones can be picked up and put 
down. Stones can be placed on water, enabling bridges to 
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be built. The final attribute, resource , is the agent’s goal. 
The RC task is an incrementally difficult challenge, with 
a staged introduction of difficulties. By collecting the re- 
source, agents progress through more complicated environ- 
ments, eventually arriving at a 20xn-cell river, where n is 
the increasing width of the river and thus the difficulty of 
the bridge-building task. 



Figure 1 : Agent morphology and environment, showing re- 
source in yellow, river in blue, traps in red and stones in grey. 

The 3D RC environment used in this work extends the 
2D RC environment. Agents have a symmetrical quadruped 
body plan (figure 1) comprised of a torso (dimensions 
1.0x1. 0x0.2 cell- widths), four upper limbs (0.5x0. 2x0. 2), 
four lower limbs (0.5x0.2x0.2) and four small sensors 
(0.05x0.05x0.05). The upper limbs are attached to the torso 
at each lower comer with a 2-axis constraint. The constraint 
limits the range of motion of the upper limb relative to the 
torso, to | radians around the vertical axis, and i r radians 
around the line lying tangent to the agent’s torso in the plane 
of the torso. Lower limbs are connected to upper limbs via 
a knee constraint which limits the range of motion between 
the two parts to | radians around the y-axis. The sensors are 
attached with fixed constraints to the centre of each of the 
four faces of the agent’s torso perpendicular to the ground 
plane. The physical simulator used was Open Dynamics 
Engine (ODE) version 0.13.1, with friction pyramid approx- 
imation for contact response (/i = 10.0) between agent and 
the ground plane, universal ERP of 0.2 and CFM of 5 x 10 -5 . 

In order to bootstrap the evolution of locomotive be- 
haviour, two additional levels were added at the start of 
the incremental RC task. The first level distributes “food” 
around the RC world. This confers additional fitness on 
agents once collected. The second level (“dash”) has only 
one occupied cell, containing the resource. These levels to- 
gether promote locomotive behaviour, and ultimately opti- 
mise the behaviour for speed of movement. 

The difficulty of the RC environment is increased incre- 
mentally across six progressively more challenging levels. 
An agent’s fitness is incremented from zero by 100 each 
time it successfully finds the resource, a requirement to pro- 
gresses to the next level. 

• Level 1 : Food. The RC environment contains only cells 

with the resource (one cell) and food (probability 1/20 per 


cell). Interaction with a food cell removes the food from 
the environment and increments the agent’s fitness by 1. 

• Level 2: Dash. This level contains only a single resource 
cell which agents must discover. 

• Level 3: Stones and Traps. This level contains eight traps 
and twenty stones, as well as the target resource. 

• Level 4: Easy bridge. This level is as level three but with 
a river of width 1 crossing the terrain. 

• Level 5: Medium bridge. As level four, but width 2. 

• Level 6: Hard bridge. As level five, but width 4. 

On completion of level 6, agents are returned to level 1 and 
can continue to accumulate fitness until the time limit of 10 
simulated minutes is reached, when evaluation is terminated. 

Neural Architecture 

A neural architecture capable of solving the 2D RC task was 
a major contribution of Robinson et al. (2007) and is ex- 
tended in the present work. In the 3D RC task, an agent’s 
neurocontroller transforms sensory inputs into torque values 
for motor control, which gives rise to behaviour in the phys- 
ically simulated environment. The control system must pro- 
duce directed locomotive behaviour in the quadruped, and 
change locomotive behaviour over the stages and sub- stages 
of the RC task, according to external (sensory) and internal 
(neural) state. 

The hybrid neural architecture (figure 2) integrates the 
outputs of the RC world decision network (DN) and the dif- 
fusive shunting model (SM) with the inputs of the physi- 
cal network (PN), and then use this information to pilot the 
agent through the world by affecting the operation of the 
agents’ pattern generator (PG) neurons. 

The Decision Network. The DN architecture follows the 
design laid out in Robinson et al. (2007). The DN is a stan- 
dard feedforward neural network which takes inputs repre- 
senting the attributes of the agent’s current location in the 
RC world, and an input indicating whether or not the agent 
is currently carrying a stone. The hidden layer contains four 
neurons which sum over the inputs and apply a hyperbolic 
tangent activation function. The output layer sums over the 
hidden layer, applies a hyperbolic tangent activation func- 
tion and tests at the thresholds -0.3 and 0.3; output neurons 
have three possible values: -1, 0 or 1, and determine the 
iota values used in the SM. These iota values indicate the 
saliency of the attributes in the environment, so the DN out- 
puts iota values for each attribute (resource, stone, water and 
trap) except grass (which has an iota value of zero). 
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DECISION NETWORK RIVER CROSSING 



ADDITIVESHUNTING 



BILINEAR INTERPOLATION 
OF SHUNTING MODEL AT CX.YD 



Figure 2: Neural architecture. Attributes at the agent’s 
position (g=grass, r=resource, s=stone, w= water, t=trap, 
c=carrying flag) determine inputs to the Decision Network 
[1]. The Shunting Model constructs a landscape using iota 
values output by the DN [2] (P=pickup action, R=resource, 
S=stone, W=water, T=trap) and the locations of objects [3]. 
The SM activity landscape is interpolated [4] at the posi- 
tions of the animat’s four sensors [5], and these values fed 
to the Physical Network [6] . PN outputs are fed to the Pat- 
tern Generator Network [7], which outputs to neuromotor 
controllers. Links in red are genetically specified. 


The Shunting Model. The SM was first used as a novel 
approach to motion planning by Meng and Yang (1998). 
The approach uses the homomorphism between the vary- 
ing external environment and the intrinsic dynamics of the 


architecture to achieve route generation (planning) without 
explicitly searching over possible paths. It is a generalisa- 
tion of the potential field approach of Glasius et al. (1995), 
historically an evolution of the model of neural connectiv- 
ity first proposed in Hodgkin and Huxley (1952). The SM 
uses a locally-connected, topologically-organised network 
of neurons to propagate desirable states across the entire net- 
work of transitions in the space. This produces an activity 
landscape with peaks at target states and valleys at config- 
urations to avoid. One of the most common implementa- 
tions of the SM is the additive model (Grossberg, 1988), 
which sacrifices gain control (and thus, stability) for sim- 
plicity. This model defines the following differential equa- 
tion to model the diffusion of input values across the state 
landscape: 


dxi 

dt 


-Axi + ^2 w ij[ x j] + + h 

jem 


( 1 ) 


where each neuron in the SM corresponds to one discrete 
cell in the environment; Xi is the activation of neuron i, 
taken to be zero outside of the environment; A is a passive 
decay rate; Ni is the receptive field of i; w ij is the connec- 
tion strength or weight from neuron j to neuron i, specified 
to be set by a monotonically decreasing function of the Eu- 
clidean distance between cells i and j (zero outside of the 
neighbourhood); the function [x]+ is max( 0,x); and 1{ is 
the external input to neuron i. 

This technique was used in Robinson et al. (2007) to 
model the state space of the RC problem by directly rep- 
resenting the discrete RC world in the configuration of the 
SM, with each cell’s receptive field set to be the eight cells 
in its Moore neighbourhood, within which all Wij = w, and 
external input Ii determined by the attributes present in cell i 
and the saliency ( iota value) for those attributes as computed 
by the DN. Neural activations propagate from external in- 
put I according to the local connectivity of the neurons, and 
the entire network can be considered a diffusive model that 
produces landscapes in which following positive gradients 
leads to target states. With well-chosen constant multipliers, 
this method exhibits no undesirable dynamics and has been 
found to be considerably versatile in a variety of subsequent 
works, including those of Borg et al. (2011) and Luo et al. 
(2014). 

In this work, we simplify and clarify the setting of of de- 
cay rate and scales for distance (or weights) and iota values. 
A stable solution (x™ ew = Xi for all i) to equation 2 is a sta- 
ble solution (x = 0) to equation 1 . We absorb the constant A 
into the scales for iota values and distances, and set and limit 
weights and activation according to neighbourhood size (8) 
and maximum iota value (maxl= 15), resulting in equation 
3. 
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Following the computation of external inputs I by the 
DN, we zero SM activations and then iterate equation 3 fifty 
times to allow activity to propagate and stabilise across the 
20 x20 array of SM neurons. 


x™ ew 


= min 



Y n + + /i, maxi 

jeNi 


( 3 ) 


The Physical Network. The PN controls the agent’s be- 
haviour in the world. It receives as inputs the SM activations 
(interpolated) at the positions of the four sensors located on 
the four sides of the agent’s torso. Since the SM represents 
a neural quantisation of the continuous landscape in which 
the sensors move, a single value is calculated for each sensor 
using a bilinear interpolation of the SM’s activity values at 
the four points around the relevant sensor: 


a(x,y) = f[[x\ , Lj/JK 1 - MX 1 - {y» + (4) 

fM, LyJ]M(i-M) + 

/[Ik + 

/[W.WIWW 

where a(x,y) is the interpolated activity at (x. y) e R 2 , 
f[i,j] is the SM activation at the discrete point (i. j) e Z 2 
and {x} denotes the fractional part of x. 

These four sensor values are normalised (divided by 
maxi ) and then fed into the PN, together with four val- 
ues that indicate which sensor has the maximum value. The 
PN operates as a standard feedforward neural network where 
hidden nodes receive a weighted sum of the inputs. The hid- 
den layer uses a hyperbolic tangent activation function in 
order to maintain negative values. The output layer uses a 
sigmoid activation function. 

The Pattern Generator Network. The PG is a set of pre- 
evolved oscillatory neural circuits which are modelled on 
the networks of leaky integrators presented in Beer and Gal- 
lagher (1992) and used for locomotor pattern generation 
in many subsequent works, including Reil and Husbands 
(2002) and Stanton and Channon (2013). The circuits them- 
selves are three-neuron motifs evolved to produce 1Hz sinu- 
soidal oscillations from an output node in the presence of an 
input signal, and to be quiescent otherwise. Each complete 
PG network has a set of five identical motifs, initially iso- 
lated, which receive input from the PN via a set of weights 
and send their outputs to the final stage of the agent’s con- 
troller. The neurons comprising these motifs are simple 


continuous-time leaky integrators, with behaviour governed 
by the following equations: 



+ Y WjjOj 
3=0 


(5) 


Oi = tanh( — - — ) (6) 

where Ai is the activation of a neuron i, Oi is the output of 
neuron i, Wij is the weight from neuron j to neuron i, oti 
is the bias of neuron i and r z is the time-constant of neuron 
i. At each iteration of the update algorithm ( dt = 0.0 Is), 
equation 5 computes the change in the activity of the ith neu- 
ron for all neurons, and then equation 6 computes the output 
value for all neurons. It is this output value that is used by 
the neuromotor controllers. 

To generate the original motif, a population of 1000 ran- 
domly initialised three-neuron networks was created with 
weights, time-constants and biases defined by a real- valued 
genotype. These networks were evaluated against a fitness 
function which measured the match between the desired fre- 
quency and the output response by summation of the unde- 
sirable (non-target) frequencies found in the frequency do- 
main after application of Fourier transform. Networks were 
simulated for 10 seconds, twice. Once with a high input 
and a target frequency of 1Hz, and once with no input and 
a target quiescent state. Through three-genome tournament 
selection, strong candidates were used to generate new, mu- 
tated members of the population using the same evolutionary 
parameters as the general system described below. 


Neuromotor Controllers. In the final stage, 12 motor 
controllers (one for each degree of freedom in the agent’s 
morphology) receive the outputs of the PG network via a 
weighted sum and sigmoid activation function. These motor 
controllers implement a proportional-derivative (PD) con- 
troller, as used by Reil and Husbands (2002), which takes 
network outputs to be target angles within each joint’s range 
of motion and applies a torque to the joint according to the 
following formula: 


T = k s (0 d - 0) - k d 6 (7) 

where T is the torque applied to the joint, k s is the spring 
constant, kd is the damping constant, Od is the target angle 
and 0 is the current angle. In this work, k s = 0.25 and kd = 
0.175 were found to produce stable action at joints. This 
method has the advantage of relieving the neurocontroller of 
the problem of balancing an agent’s weight against the force 
of gravity. 

Evolutionary System 

A steady- state evolutionary algorithm was used, in which a 
population of 150 agents are evaluated in groups of three and 
the least-fit individual replaced by a mutated single-point 
crossover of the fitter two. 
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Figure 4: Bridge building in action. In (a) the agent has 
already started to build a bridge and is returning to collect 
another stone. In (b) the agent has just dropped a stone and 
is beginning to turn around. In (c) the agent is carrying a 
stone to drop on the water. In (d) the agent has completed 
the bridge and is about to reach the resource. The figure also 
illustrates the SM activity landscape superimposed on the 
3D RC world and shows the changes to this landscape due 
to the updated iota values that occur as the agent’s state, and 
thus DN inputs, vary. 

Genetic Representation. Individuals’ neurocontrollers 
are represented as an array of floating-point values. The sec- 
tions are laid out as arrays of weights for each network stage 
as outlined above: the DN input-hidden and hidden-output 
weights, the PN input-hidden and hidden-output weights, 
the PG interneuron weights and the PG-motor weights. 

Results 

Twenty runs were carried out, each for 10 6 tournaments. 

Qualitative Results. In those runs scoring highly on the fi- 
nal level of the task, intricate and diverse behaviours can be 
observed as the agents progress through their environmental 
challenges. In any single species, several different locomo- 
tive strategies can be observed depending on whether the 
agent is near or far from its target, and whether there are ob- 
stacles in the way. In the case of a “clear run”, agents often 
gallop (figure 3) toward the target, whereas if more care- 
ful movement is required agents will progress more slowly, 
making time to avoid unexpected sensory conditions (i.e. 
traps and water). In both cases, directed control is observed 
as agents update their heading whilst engaging in locomo- 


tion to remain aligned with the target. Agents also often dis- 
play a distinct “turning” behaviour which will engage if the 
agent is beyond some angular threshold away from facing 
its target. Figure 4 shows an example evolved agent solving 
3D RC task. 

One of the most lifelike behaviours to be observed is 
avoidance: due to the non- spreading negative values in 
the activity landscape agents can unexpectedly encounter 
a highly negative region. In this case, agents will often 
crouch and spring back from the hazard, minimising the 
chance of falling on it due to imprecise control or previ- 
ous momentum. Finally, in the case where no activation 
is present on the landscape around the agent, i.e. all di- 
rections are of equal saliency, agents engage in a form of 
random walk reminiscent of similar exploratory behaviour 
that can be seen in many simple animals. The tempta- 
tion to interpret these actions in a human or animal con- 
text is ever present-agents can seem to exhibit surprise on 
encountering an unexpected danger, confusion if trapped 
in a mediocre part of the landscape and even happiness 
as they gallop toward the resource. The reader is encour- 
aged to view example behaviours by watching the video at 
http://eprints.keele.ac.uk/rt4eprints/file/2093/. 

Quantitative Results. The fitness scores of the three 
agents in each tournament were collected. Figure 5 shows 
the progress of the population from a typical run, in solving 
each level of the 3D RC task. Table 1 shows an overview of 
the performance of the entire system by aggregating and ex- 
amining the results of the final 1000 tournaments from each 
run. From this table, it can be seen that every run was able to 
complete levels one and two in at least 80% of the final 1000 
tournaments, and 95% of runs were able to complete level 
three to this standard too. Performance fell sharply against 
the bridge-building challenges, although 10% of runs were 
still able to complete level four in at least 80% of evalua- 
tions. At the hardest level of the task, 65% of runs achieved 
at least 1 evaluation which was able to complete level 6, and 
20% of runs achieved at least 20% evaluations able to com- 
plete level 6. Figure 6 shows this aggregate data for all runs 
and levels and makes clear the spread of success across the 
whole problem in the experiment; a clear divide can be seen 
between the first half and latter half of the problem. 

When examining the progression of the evolutionary algo- 
rithm in individual runs, it can be seen that the first level of 
the problem is solved early on in the search-typically after 
only 10000 tournaments. Success at level two soon follows 
as the problems are similar. Success at the third level (traps 
and stones, but no river) also occurs early on, in most runs. 
Levels four, five and six cause a longer delay in the search, 
and solutions do not appear at all in some runs even though 
the earlier levels have been solved in similar time to other, 
successful runs. When solutions do occur, there is often a 
delay between the solution for level four and later levels. 
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Figure 3: Example of a “galloping” locomotive behaviour. Time axis is left to right, top to bottom. 



Figure 5 : Progress of a typical run over one million tourna- 
ments. The graph shows the percentage of evaluations suc- 
cessful at completing each level of the 3D RC task, averaged 
over 1000 tournaments. 


^^^Cover 

Level 

>0% 

20% 

40% 

60% 

80% 

1 (Food) 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

2 (Dash) 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

3 (Traps) 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

95% 

4 (River 1) 

85% 

85% 

85% 

30% 

10% 

5 (River 2) 

85% 

65% 

50% 

20% 

- 

6 (River 4) 

65% 

20% 

- 

- 

- 


Table 1 : Proportion of runs with >0%/20%/40%/60%/80% 
of their final 1000 tournaments successful at level 
1/2/3/4/5/6 of the 3D RC task. 



Figure 6: Success rates of all runs. The graph shows the per- 
formance of each 1000000-tournament run, evaluated from 
the final 1000 tournaments (3000 evaluations) of each run as 
the number of these evaluations that successfully completed 
each level of the 3D RC task. Runs are sorted in descending 
order for each level of the task. 

Conclusions and Future Work 

This work demonstrates that a standard evolutionary algo- 
rithm is sufficient to find parameters for a hybrid neural 
architecture comprised of loosely-coupled continuous-time 
and discrete-time neurons to produce reactive and delibera- 
tive behaviour in 3D, rigid-body virtual creatures requiring 
motion control. 

By covering the range of task complexity over evolu- 
tionary time, species experience an evolutionary pressure 
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(no loss of gradient) whilst still being able to consolidate 
progress already made. This incremental approach allows 
species to first develop a locomotive behaviour, and then to 
use and adapt this ability to explore the space of solutions to 
the bridge-building river-crossing task. 

This work has also shown that a hybrid approach to neuro- 
controller design that includes a generalised oscillatory com- 
ponent (in this case, an evolved network of leaky integrators) 
is sufficient to produce agents that exhibit task-dependent 
behaviours including locomotion, turning and avoidance. 
The architecture is also able to optimise the strategy for 
long-term deliberative planning in the 3D RC world at the 
same time. 

The integration of a deliberative decision network and 
a mechanism to generate reactive behaviour in 3D virtual 
creatures, via a shunting landscape model, was successful 
and shows promise for future, more complex work in this 
area. The limitations of the model are due to the simplicity 
of the decomposition of the world into the agents’ phenom- 
enal space-there is no reason this relationship could not be 
integrated. 

In order to generalise the applicability of this work to 
a broad range of tasks, it will be necessary to remove the 
problem- specific aspects of the neural architecture’s design. 
A first step could be to make the distinction between the DN, 
SM and PN less explicit. Ultimately a single neural type and 
architecture, with genetically specified parameters, would be 
the most general design. 

Other possibilities for increasing the coherence in the sen- 
sorimotor loop include finer-grained distinctions in the envi- 
ronment, for example iota values for boundary conditions, 
and the addition of noise to smooth behavioural transitions. 

Associated Content 

A video showing an agent completing a full run of tests is 
available at: http://eprints.keele.ac.uk/rt4eprints/file/2093/ 
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Abstract 

Iterated learning takes place when the input into a particular 
individual’s learning process is itself the output of another in- 
dividual’s learning process. This is an important feature to 
capture when investigating human language change, or the 
dynamics of culturally learned behaviours in general. Over 
the last fifteen years, the Iterated Learning Model (ILM) has 
been used to shed light on how the population-level charac- 
teristics of learned communication arise. However, until now 
each iteration of the model has tended to feature a single im- 
mature language user learning from their interactions with a 
single mature language user. Here, the ILM is extended to 
include a population of immature and mature language users. 
We demonstrate that the structure and make-up of this popu- 
lation influences the dynamics of language change that occur 
over generational time. In particular, we show that, by in- 
creasing the number of trainers from which an agent learns, 
the agent in question learns a fully compositional language 
at a much faster rate, and with less training data. It is also 
shown that, so long as the number of mature agents is large 
enough, this finding holds even if a learner’s trainers include 
other agents that do not yet posses full linguistic competence. 

Introduction 

Human language is a learned system of symbolic representa- 
tion that exhibits syntactic structure. Although the commu- 
nication systems of other species appear to exhibit, at least 
to some degree, one or more of these features, the presence 
of all three in human language is arguably what makes it 
unique (Smith, 2002b). 

Furthermore, human language has a number of notable 
design features, such as the way in which utterances are con- 
structed from sub-parts, such as words and parts of words, 
which are reused and recombined in systematic ways. Thus, 
the meaning of an expression is related to the meanings of 
its constituent parts and the way in which they are com- 
bined. This trait enables language to be expressively open- 
ended, and is known as compositionality (Brighton and 
Kirby, 2001 ; Kirby, 2002b; Smith et al., 2003). 

Kirby (2007) observes that compositionality endows hu- 
man language with an obvious adaptive advantage in terms 
of its ability to communicate novel meanings; i.e., those that 


have never before been expressed. Given the utility associ- 
ated with the ability to construct a wide range of messages 
from just a few learned basic units (Kirby, 2013), it is re- 
markable that we do not see compositionality being used as 
part of a learned mapping between meanings and signals in 
the communication systems of other species 1 . 

The view that language is culturally-transmitted, and that 
this may have a crucial role in shaping the way in which it 
is formed (Smith, 2002a; Brighton et al., 2005; Christiansen 
and Chater, 2008) has led to a body of work arguing that 
compositional syntax may have arisen, not as a consequence 
of its utility to us, but because it better ensures the continued 
existence of the language itself (Kirby, 2007). This work 
sees the self-preservational development of language occur- 
ring as a result of a cultural-evolutionary process termed it- 
erated learning (Brighton and Kirby, 2001; Kirby and Hur- 
ford, 2002; Smith et al., 2003; Kirby et al., 2008, 2014); 
the process whereby an individual learns their cultural be- 
haviour from other individuals, who have themselves ac- 
quired their cultural behaviour in the same way. In other 
words, the input into an individual’s learning process is, it- 
self, the output of prior learning in other individuals. 

Models of iterated learning and human language, then, in- 
volve an agent being presented with a set of meanings that it 
wishes to convey, choosing signals for each of these mean- 
ings, and then transmitting these meaning-signal pairs, or ut- 
terances, to another agent who then learns from them. This 
process is repeated generation after generation, and can be 
seen to represent how language competence and understand- 
ing can develop through observational learning (Brighton, 
2002 ). 

The distinction made within iterated learning research be- 
tween the observable speech acts that fuel language learning 
on the one hand, and the individual’s internal learned rep- 
resentation of a language on the other, is reminiscent of the 
concepts of I-language and E-language that were originally 
put forward by Chomsky (1986): 

I-language: This is the pattern of neurons that implements 

Although, as Kirby (2012) observes, bee dances do display 
limited compositionality. 
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an individual language user’s grammar within their mind. 

E-language: This is the set of utterances that make up the 

spoken language. 

Deacon (1997) argues that in order for language patterns 
to continue from one generation to the next, there is a re- 
quirement for a mapping from I-language to E-language and 
back again; he termed this the linguistic bottleneck. 

The central contribution of the Iterated Learning Model 
(ILM) is first to have successfully idealised this process in a 
simplified setting that is amenable to study, and then to have 
demonstrated that the character of this bottleneck is crucially 
important to both whether or not language can be success- 
fully passed from generation to generation and, in the situa- 
tions where this transmission can be achieved successfully, 
show that it is also crucial to the character of the language 
that arises. 

There have been numerous incarnations of the iterated 
learning model. Kirby, for example, has used versions of the 
ILM to look at the recursive properties of language (Kirby, 
2002a) and compositionality (Brighton and Kirby, 2001). 
Hurford (2000) explores generalised phrase structure, while 
Brighton (2002) uses an ILM to explore the concept of the 
poverty of the stimulus (the fact that the data available to a 
language learner is sparse, yet the knowledge of language 
that they achieve is complex) and its relationship with a ge- 
netically coded innate language acquisition device. 

Support for the ILM and the role of learner bias in lan- 
guage change has come about in recent years from both it- 
erated learning experiments involving human participants, 
which have supported much of the work previously done 
with computational simulation (Kalish et al., 2007; Kirby 
et al., 2008), and from other methods of research such as the 
statistical analysis work of Lupyan and Dale (2010), who 
found that languages that are spoken by larger groups of in- 
dividuals, such as modern English, tend to have simpler in- 
flectional morphology 2 than those spoken by smaller groups. 

It has even been suggested that the rarity of language in 
nature could, in part, be due to the rarity of iterated learning 
in the natural world (Kirby et al., 20 14) 3 . 

However, language learning in humans takes place within 
a complex social setting. Rather than each immature lan- 
guage user being assigned a single mature language user as 
a tutor, language users are exposed to linguistic input from a 
range of language users, some more mature than others. 

This paper explores the changes to the behaviour exhib- 
ited by the ILM that result from situating language learning 
within a population of mature and immature learners. In the 
next section, we introduce an existing variant of the ILM, 

2 The process whereby adding a morpheme to a word either cre- 
ates a different form of the word (i.e. car — y cars) or a new word 
with a different meaning (i.e. car — > caring). 

3 It is noteworthy, that certain species of songbird appear to learn 
their songs through a process akin to iterated learning. 


and replicate its basic findings. We then describe an ex- 
tended model featuring a population of learners and present 
results from this model. Linally we discuss the findings and 
conclude the paper. 

The Iterated Learning Model 

There have been several published variants of the Iterated 
Learning Model (ILM). Here we will extend one that was 
originally discussed by Kirby and Hurford (2002). It has 
four components: 

1 . A finite meaning space, M 

2 . A finite signal space, S 

3. One speaker 

4. One learner 

Here, a language is defined as a mapping between a fi- 
nite space of signals and a finite space of meanings. Each 
meaning and each signal are represented as an 8 -bit binary 
string: 

M = . . . ,ra 2 56} 

S = {<Si, 82 , , ^256} 

Each agent’s personal mapping from signals to meanings 
is implemented in the form of a three-layer feed-forward ar- 
tificial neural network with eight nodes in each layer (see 
figure 1). Each of the eight nodes in the input layer is influ- 
enced by one of eight bits in an uttered signal. The degree 
of activation of each node in the input and hidden layers in- 
fluences every node in the immediately downstream layer 
via a weighted connection. Each node’s activation is de- 
termined by the weighted input it receives from upstream 
nodes, squashed by a standard logistic activation function: 

L 0 . r 

Vi — + Oi + h 

1.0 -he 

x i = UjiUj 
3 

Where yi is the activation level of neuron, i, and Xi is in- 
coming stimulation received by i, calculated as the weighted 
sum of upstream activation values. Each neuron also re- 
ceives a constant bias input, Oi = 1 . 0 , and may receive an 
external input I{ G { 0 , 1 } if it is part of the input layer. 

The activation values of the output layer are then trans- 
lated into an 8 -bit binary meaning by thresholding each 
node’s activation around the value 0.5. This string repre- 
sents an agent’s best guess as to the meaning of the utter- 
ance that was input into the network. During learning, an 
agent updates the weights of its network using back prop- 
agation with a learning rate of 0.1 and no momentum term 
(Rumelhart et al., 1986). 
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Output layer 


Hidden layer 


Input layer 


Figure 1: The agent’s neural network architecture. 


Initially two agents are created, a mature language user 
(sometimes referred to as the “speaker”) and an immature 
language user (sometimes referred to as the “learner”). At 
the outset of the simulation there is no established language 
in place so, following Kirby and Hurford (2002), the ma- 
ture language user is assigned a language comprising of a 
random mapping from each meaning to a randomly chosen 
signal. The immature language user is assigned a random 
neural network, i.e, each network weight is drawn from a 
normal distribution with zero mean and standard deviation 
0.1, and each node’s bias input is 1.0. 

The mature language user, M, then trains the immature 
language user, /, for a number of training episodes, T. Each 
episode involves M being assigned a meaning to express and 
generating an associated utterance, and I using their neural 
network to infer a meaning associated with that utterance. 
Any difference between the true meaning that M attempted 
to express and the meaning that / infers results in back prop- 
agation making changes to J’s neural network in an effort to 
minimise this comprehension error. Note that in order for 
this supervised learning to take place, ILM models assume 
that I is able to make use of knowledge of the true meaning 
that M intended to convey. 

The full set of training episodes that an immature lan- 
guage user experiences often comprises multiple exposures 
to the same fixed set of unique meanings. An agent might 
experience E epochs of training with each epoch comprising 
the same set of B randomly chosen unique meanings expe- 
rienced in an order that is randomised for each epoch, i.e., 
T = E x B. The number of different meanings communi- 
cated to a language learner, B , is referred to as the language 
learning “bottleneck”. 


After all training episodes are complete, the mature lan- 
guage user is discarded, the immature language user is pro- 
moted to become the new mature language user, and a new 
randomly configured immature user is created to be trained. 
This process repeats for some fixed number of generations. 
Note that at the start of every generation the immature lan- 
guage user is assigned an entirely random neural network; 
there is no inheritance of language other than through ex- 
perience of language learning episodes. Note also that the 
population structure is 1 + 1. At any moment in time one 
mature speaker is training one immature learner. 

Since ILM agents have a neural network that maps uni- 
directionally from signals to meanings, they require an ad- 
ditional mechanism in order to generate signals for particu- 
lar meanings. To this end, Kirby and Hurford (2002) adopt 
the obverter learning procedure that was originally formu- 
lated by Oliphant and Batali (1997). Here, each speaker 
assumes that the hearer’s internal mapping between signals 
and meanings is similar to its own and, consequently, when 
choosing which signal to make for a particular meaning, will 
choose the signal that, if presented as input to their own 
neural network, would most strongly cause them to infer 
this meaning, themselves. Oliphant and Batali (1997) prove 
that individuals using the obverter will tend to improve their 
communicative accuracy over time until an optimal commu- 
nication system is achieved. Since the space of signals is 
finite and relatively small, this type of mechanism is feasi- 
ble in the model. 

In order to apply the obverter procedure within the ILM, 
Kirby and Hurford (2002) employ a confidence measure to 
determine which signal to produce for a given meaning. A 
speaker aiming to express a particular meaning, m, identifies 
their favoured signal, s*, in the following manner: 

For each signal, s G <S, the speaker calculates an associ- 
ated confidence value: 


Vs = El ;(! - \m[i\-o[i\ |) 

where m[i\ is the i th bit of the target meaning and o[i\ is the 
i th real valued output of the signaller’s neural network. The 
signaller then picks s* as the signal with the largest confi- 
dence 

ILM Results 

We employ three metrics to evaluate language development, 
expressivity, stability and compositionality. A language’s 
expressivity , X , is the proportion of possible meanings that 
are generated by the full set of possible signals. A language 
with maximal expressivity is said to be complete. A lan- 
guage’s stability , S, is a relational property involving two 
agents and is measured as the proportion of the meaning 
space that can be recovered accurately when one agent sig- 
nals to another. When a language is maximally stable, any 
meaning expressed by one agent can be inferred correctly by 
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the other. 

The compositionality , C, of an agent’s language is the ex- 
tent to which utterance parts convey distinct meanings. A 
language with zero compositionality is one in which every 
utterance is paired with a meaning in an uncorrelated fash- 
ion. Knowing part of the utterance provides no knowledge 
of part of the meaning. A fully compositional language is 
one in which every part of an utterance conveys perfectly an 
associated part of the meaning. 

We evaluate the degree of compositionality in an agent’s 
language by first employing the obverter procedure to gener- 
ate a signal for each of the meanings in the meaning space. 
We then calculate the values of each of the 8 x 8 correla- 
tions, Cij, between the 256 values at the i th bit of the set 
of signals and the 256 values at the j th bit of the set of 
meanings. For each row, i, of this matrix we then calculate 
Ci* = max ?: Cij , the maximum correlation between the val- 
ues at index i of the signal set and the values at each of the 
indices of the meaning set. Finally, compositionality, C is 
calculated as the average of these eight maximal correlation 
values, C = \ JA Ci*- For a random language mapping 
meanings to signals, C = 0.5. Where a complete language 
is fully compositional, C = 1 , each bit in an utterance con- 
veys the value of one bit in the associated meaning. 

The model displays three different types of behaviour, de- 
pending upon the size of the bottleneck. If the bottleneck 
is too small, then the agents do not learn; this results in a 
language that is both inexpressive and unstable. If, however, 
the bottleneck is too big, then an expressive and stable sys- 
tem is eventually reached; although, only after a prolonged 
period of time. Agents quickly achieve a language that is 
expressive and stable (see figure 2) and fully compositional 
(see figure 3) with a bottleneck of size 50. 

Population-based Iterated Learning 

The authors of the ILM themselves point out that com- 
plex population dynamics were traded off for computational 
power in the original model. Population structure was not 
taken into account, and every agent only ever learns from 
one other agent 4 . Given that the iterated learning model 
aims to shed light on the relationship between the proper- 
ties of individuals and the population-level behaviour that 
they exhibit, and that much of the work done in this area 
thus far has been concerned primarily with vertical cultural 
transmission, it is of significant interest to explore the be- 
haviour of this ILM within a population of agents. 

Here we introduce a model in which, at each iteration, a 
population of N language users comprises Nm mature indi- 
viduals and N i immature individuals, where Nm+Ni = N. 
During each iteration of the model, every immature lan- 
guage user is assigned a number of trainers from whom they 

4 This is more than likely due to the computational capacities of 

the hardware at the time when the original model was developed. 



Figure 2: Replication of ILM behaviour. The solid line 
represents language expressivity, X , the proportion of the 
meaning space that is covered by the learner’s language. 
The dotted line represents the language instability, 256 — S, 
the difference between the language mappings of the mature 
and immature language users. Here, Nm= 1, A/= 1, B- 50, 
£■=100, M t = 1, I T = 0. 



Figure 3: Langauge compositionality, C, over time for 
the ILM replication, where A7' M =1, A/= 1, £=50, £=100, 
M r=l, It— 0. 

infer the structure of their language through a series of train- 
ing episodes. This set of trainers may involve both a number, 
Mt , of randomly chosen mature trainers, and also, possi- 
bly, a number, It , of randomly chosen immature trainers 
(see figure 4). The presence of immature trainers represents 
scenarios in which language learners are not kept isolated 
from one another, but may influence each others’ language 
learning. An immature individual’s total number of train- 
ing episodes, T, is evenly split between their trainers with 
each trainer being involved in m ^ It episodes per train- 
ing epoch 5 . As in the original ILM, it remains the case that 

5 Fractional numbers of training episodes are avoided by round- 
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Figure 4: Diagrammatic representation of an ILM popula- 
tion divided into mature (upper set) and immature (lower 
set) agents, with N = Nm + Ni = 16 agents per gener- 
ation. Lines represent one immature agent’s trainers: four 
mature trainers (Mt = 4, solid lines) and four immature 
trainers (It = 4, dashed lines). 


the total number of training episodes, T is the product of 
the bottleneck size, B, and the number of training epochs, 
E. Hence, T = B x E. The training episodes involving 
a specific trainer will involve the same set of randomly se- 
lected meanings in each training epoch. The set of B train- 
ing episodes that comprise a single epoch are encountered in 
random order. 

Iterated Learning Population Model Results 

Figure 5 depicts a cross section of possible combinations 
of Mt and It , and how expressivity, X , and stability, S', 
develops in the population model. 

In comparing figure 5A with figure 2, it is clear that a 
training input from multiple mature agents has a significant 
impact upon the number of generations required for a fully 
expressive and stable communication system to arise. Un- 
surprisingly, given the nature of iterated learning, figure 2B 
shows how the system fails to improve above the scores ob- 
tained by random chance when Mt- 0. Figures 2C and 2D 
depict how the system is able to produce a largely expressive 
and stable system when both Mt and It are set equal, at 5 
and 10, respectively. 

To further explore the impact of multiple mature trainers 
on model behaviour, a series of tests were conducted with 
the aim of exploring the linguistic bottleneck. In figure 6, 
we see the result that different bottleneck sizes have upon 
compositionality in a population where 7^=0 and E= 50; 
meaning that agents get half of the training sessions that 
they did in the original model, which should make learn- 
ing far more difficult. The left graph showing Mt = 1 
and the right showing M T = 10. In both graphs, it can 
be seen that, when the bottleneck is set too low, the sys- 
tem does not learn. When agents learn from only one ma- 
ture trainer, a bottleneck of at least 80 meanings is required 

ing up. 



Figure 5: System behaviour for a single run of the ILPM 
simulation for various combinations of Mt and It- As 
above, the solid line depicts expressivity, X, and the dotted 
line represents instability, 256 — S. Parameter settings are 
as follows: A. Mt — 10, It — 0; B. Mt — 0, It =10; C. Mt 
= 5, I T =5; D. M T = 10, I T = 10; where N M = 15, N I= 15, 
B- 50, and E - 100 for all. Both the expressivity score and 
stability score are the average of the immature population 
after language learning has been completed. 


before fully compositional language can survive. However, 
with ten mature trainers, a high level of compositionality can 
arise and survive with a much smaller bottleneck of around 
50. Moreover, when compositional language arises, it does 
so far faster when multiple trainers are present. 

Figure 7 depicts analogous results for scenarios in which 
immature language users are allowed to influence each oth- 
ers’ learning (It = 5). When immature trainers outnumber 
mature trainers (figure 7 left), language learning is compro- 
mised, with compositionality varying erratically over suc- 
cessive generations. Despite this, it is notable that bottleneck 
size does influence language with larger bottlenecks allow- 
ing languages to achieve somewhat higher compositionality. 
When immature trainers are outnumbered by mature trainers 
(figure 7 right), language learning is successful for scenar- 
ios with larger bottleneck sizes, although compositionality 
does vary more from generation to generation by compar- 
ison with an equivalent scenario without immature trainers 
(compare figure 6 right). 

Further evidence of M T impacting the system behaviour 
can be seen in figure 8, which plots the average level of com- 
positionality that the system exhibits per generation for var- 
ious combinations of Mt and It- In line with the above 
results, it can be seen that compositional language tends 
to arise to the extent that the number of mature trainers is 
greater than the number of immature trainers, and that a 
greater number of mature trainers enables the system to de- 
velop and maintain a higher level of language Composition- 
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Generations Generations 


Figure 6: Graph depicting the impact of various value of B. Left : Mt = 1; Right: Mt = 10. (Nm= 15, iV/=15, It = 0 and 
F?=50 in both cases). The compositionality score is the average of the immature population after language learning has been 
completed. 



Figure 7: Graph depicting the impact of various values of B. Left : Mt = 1; Mt = 10. (7Vm= 15, iVj=15, /t = 5 and 

F?=50 in both cases). The compositionality score is the average of the immature population after language learning has been 
completed. 


ality. 

Why might dividing the same number of learning 
episodes between a greater number of mature trainers lead to 
improved language learning in an immature language user? 
Several possibilities present themselves: multiple trainers 
could allow effective languages to spread through the pop- 
ulation more quickly since one trainer can influence sev- 
eral learners, or, equivalently, expose learners to a sample 
of multiple languages, some of which may be more easy to 
learn and use. However, manipulating the population struc- 
ture in ways that would be expected to influence this effect 
made no difference to performance. 

Alternatively, might multiple trainers provide learners 
with increased diversity of language experience at the out- 
set of the simulation, when naive neural networks tend to 


map many meanings onto the same signal. Figure 9 lends 
some support for this hypothesis, showing that the number 
of unique signals experienced by a language learner at gen- 
eration 2 of a run is increased when the learner is exposed to 
multiple trainers and that this increase in diversity is directly 
proportional to the increase in compositionality of the lan- 
guage exhibited a few generations later. However, it should 
be noted that although there was a strong relationship be- 
tween signal diversity and compositionality across scenar- 
ios that differed in terms of the number of trainers, when the 
number of trainers was held constant there was not always a 
strong relationship of this kind, suggesting that signal diver- 
sity may not be the whole story. 
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Number of Immature Trainers (It) 

Figure 8: Heatmap of the average amount of compositional- 
ity over 50 generations, where 7 Vm= 15, iVj= 15, B=50, and 
E=100, throughout. The compositionality score is the aver- 
age of the immature population after language learning has 
been completed. 



Figure 9: The relationship between the average number of 
unique signals that an immature learner experiences at gen- 
eration 2 and the average compositionality of the language 
learned at generation 5 for runs with different numbers of 
mature trainers (Mr). Each data point represents an average 
over 10 runs where Nm = 15, Nj = 15, B = 50, E = 50. 

Discussion and Conclusions 

We have demonstrated that Kirby and Hurford’s (2002) 
iterated learning model variant can operate successfully 
within a population of agents. Given an appropriately sized 
language-learning bottleneck, when each member of a popu- 
lation of immature language users learn their language from 
enough mature language users, the population is readily able 
to converge on a complete, compositional language. More- 
over, increasing the number of mature trainers tends to allow 
compositional language to pass through a smaller learning 
bottleneck and to establish itself in a smaller number of gen- 
erations. 


Work within the iterated learning paradigm typically 
holds that the way in which a language changes over time 
can be seen as a compromise the influence of learner biases 
and the influence of constraints acting upon language during 
transmission (Kirby, 2002a; Brighton et al., 2005; Smith, 
2009). For example, the transmission bottleneck favours 
languages that can be inferred by language learners from a 
limited number of utterances (Kirby, 2002a; Brighton, 2002; 
Smith, 2009). Thus, the compositionality of a language rep- 
resents an adaptation in response to selection pressures im- 
posed by the environment in which it must survive. It is 
important to understand the dynamics of iterated learning 
within linguistic populations since population structure may 
be an additional source of of constraints on language trans- 
mission and may therefore influence the form that languages 
tend to take over time. 

The role of such constraints has been modelled previ- 
ously in an iterated learning context. Griffiths (2007), for in- 
stance, explored iterated learning dynamics within a model 
where learning algorithms were based on the principles of 
Bayesian inference. By extending his framework to a pop- 
ulation of such Bayesian agents where each learner learns 
from a single member of the previous generation, he showed 
that iterated learning in this population of Bayesian agents 
produced language outcomes that could be understood as 
solely the result of the agent’s individual learning biases. 
Therefore negating the role of other constraints, such as the 
transmission bottleneck. 

However, Smith (2009) argues that Griffiths’ (2007) find- 
ings imply that it is possible to understand the prior biases 
of learners by looking at the typological distributions of lan- 
guages. Smith (2009) also presents a model of Bayesian 
agents and demonstrates that Griffiths’ results are based 
upon the idealisation that a learner learns from a single 
teacher, and once multiple teachers are included, the map- 
ping from the learner biases to typology breaks down. Based 
upon this result, Smith (2009) concludes that inferring learn- 
ing bias from typology could yield unsafe results. Further- 
more, Griffiths’ (2007) model is limited by the fact that the 
agents use very specific statistical learning algorithms, and 
are therefore not applicable to cases where the subjects of 
study use more general-purpose learning algorithms, which 
are more akin to the general purpose cognitive architecture 
that is likely to underpin human language (Hurford, 2014). 

In a later work, Burkett and Griffiths (2010) explored the 
problems raised by Smith (2009) by developing a model 
where Bayesian agents were allowed to learn multiple lan- 
guages. In doing so, they demonstrated that, so long as 
an agents hypothesis space explicitly takes into account the 
possibility of receiving input from multiple speakers with 
potentially different languages, then Bayesian learning does 
tend to reflect the learners inductive biases in the same man- 
ner as the single teacher model presented in Griffiths (2007). 
However, this model still makes the simplifying assumption 
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that agents only receive input from vertical transmission; 
this is clearly not the case for real-life language learners, 
who are likely to learn from their immature peers as well as 
from their mature role-models. 

The model presented in this paper differs in this respect in 
that it explores the impact of immature language users upon 
the learning process, and the emergence of compositional- 
ity in particular. Furthermore, unlike Burkett and Griffiths 
(2010), we have explored iterated learning dynamics within 
a population of agents who are attempting to learn a single 
language. We have shown here that the introduction of hor- 
izontal language transmission amongst immature language 
learners does not tend to prevent languages from arising if 
each language learner is exposed to enough mature trainers. 
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Abstract 

In Evolutionary Biology and Game Theory, there is a long 
history of models aimed at predicting strategies adopted by 
agents during resource foraging. In Artificial Life, the agent- 
based modeling approach allowed to simulate the evolution 
of foraging behaviors in populations of artificial agents em- 
bodied in a simulated environment. 

In this paper, different sets of behaviors are evolved from a 
simple setting where agents seek for food patches distributed 
on a two-dimensional map. While agents are not explic- 
itly playing a game of chicken, their strategies are found on 
a spectrum ranging from a frugal strategy (aka Dove ) to a 
greedy strategy (aka Hawk). This phenomenon is due to the 
fact that moving is both a way for the agents to play or go to 
get away from an unfavorable area of the environment. It is 
also observed that by moving away, the agents preserve the 
ecology, preventing the resource from disappearing locally. 

Those strategies are shown to be stable if the environment is 
colonized by one given population. However, post-mortem 
tournaments among different groups of agents (separately 
evolved), systematically result in a specific group of agents 
dominating. The optimal strategy in the simulated tourna- 
ments is found to be one with fine-tuned timing for leaving. 
Further analysis shows how the strategy exploits resources 
without completely depleting them, producing Volterra-like 
population tendencies. 


Introduction 

In nature, animals are known to adopt a broad diversity 
of strategies to forage for resources (O’brien et al. 1990). 
While some preserve local ecology, others act more ag- 
gressively, leading to the deterioration of the local environ- 
ment or ecological niche (Odling-Smee et al. 1996, Gyllen- 
berg and Parvinen 2001, Kotler et al. 2002). This forces 
the group to constantly move to new sectors where the re- 
source is plentiful, inducing a risk linked to the uncertainty 
related to discovery of those areas. A species may evolve 
a behavior that leads to its own extinction, a phenomenon 
called Tragedy of the Commons Hardin (1968), Matsuda 
and Abrams (1994). 

In the field of optimal foraging theory (OFT), many mod- 
els have been developed to predict the behavior of animals 


foraging for resource patches (Mac Arthur and Pianka 1966, 
Pyke 1984). The Ideal Free Distribution theory (Fretwell 
and Lucas 1970) predicts that if certain minimal condi- 
tions are fulfilled, the distribution of animals among patches 
will minimize resource competition and maximize fitness. 
The Marginal Value Theorem (Chamov 1976) describes the 
strategy that maximizes gain per unit of time in systems 
where resources decrease over time. As those models gen- 
erally rely on mechanisms akin to darwinian selection to 
evolve the behaviors (Werner and Hall 1974), the individu- 
als are assumed to maximize their optimal benefit per cost, in 
order to maximize their fitness. Different agents may change 
their optimal behavior in agents. This interaction has been 
studied extensively in the past for the case of prey-predators 
models (Huffaker et al. 1963, Glass 1971, Turchin 2003). 

In game theory, the war of attrition (Smith 1974) is a 
game in which two players compete for a unitary resource 
and the winner is the contestant that is prepared to go on 
longer. In nature, there are countless examples in which in- 
dividuals bid amounts of time they are ready to spend in or- 
der to get a resource, mostly for resource ownership (Smith 
1982). This can also be linked to the snowdrift game (Sug- 
den 2004), where the worst outcome is obtained when both 
players refuse to give up. In this game, players have to 
choose one of two strategies, one aggressive/greedy named 
Hawk and one frugal/cooperative named Dove. The greatest 
payoff, the temptation T is obtained by an Hawk facing a 
Dove. However, this comes at a risk, as the worst payoff, the 
punishment P is obtained by an Hawk facing another Hawk. 
A Dove will get a reward R when facing another Dove, and 
the sucker’s payoff S when facing an Hawk. These payoffs 
are such that T > R > S > P, so that Dove is the safest 
strategy, but Hawk gives the highest possible payoff. 

Applied to the problem of foraging, individuals locally 
play a variant of the war of attrition, in the sense that exploit- 
ing the same resource for the same time will end up being 
disadvantageous to the forager. This can be caused by the re- 
source being depleted beyond a self-regeneration threshold, 
the resource becoming less rewarding or the foraging itself 
becoming more costly (Davies et al. 2012). This is similar to 
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the law of diminishing returns (Lipsitch et al. 1995), where 
the animal must find out when it is more beneficial to stay 
or leave a resource. As such, the potential strategy are also 
similar to those of Hawk and Dove: one can either bet on 
the others leaving, which might lead to a depleted resource, 
or leave beforehand for a hopefully more plentiful spot. 

The goal of this research is to investigate the behavior of 
individuals playing a continuous, spatial variant on the war 
of attrition or snowdrift (Sugden 2004). We are especially 
interested in the emergence of behaviors that are in between 
the expected strategies from the discrete version of the game, 
and the way those strategies interact, when mixed in a pop- 
ulation. 

In this paper, we thus make use of agent-based modeling 
(ABM) with a simplistic setup to investigate foraging be- 
havior. We do not explicitly seek the optimal behavior, but 
rather interpret the behavioral data generated by modeling 
optimal adaptations to environmental niches (Seth 2007), 
and focus on analyzing the interaction of agents adopting 
different strategies (Stephens and Krebs 1986). Several type 
of behaviors are evolved, ranging over a spectrum going 
from frugal to greedy. We found examples of evolved be- 
haviors from any position of the spectrum, forming their 
own niche. Once those behaviors are brought together, we 
observe however that a compromise turns out to be the best 
solution. We also show that this solution corresponds to one 
of a few populations of agents, that have fine-tuned their tim- 
ing of leaving the resource patches. This “leaving” behavior 
with a precise timing allows to exploits resources without 
completely depleting them, producing Volterra-like popula- 
tion tendencies. 

Model 

We simulate a population of individuals controlled by neu- 
ral networks, moving about on a two-dimensional toroidal 
map (Figure 1). The environment is composed of mostly 
empty space with a preset number of food patches randomly 
distributed. 

The agents have to forage for food, giving them the en- 
ergy they need to survive and produce offspring throughout 
the simulation. Agents movements and decisions are calcu- 
lated per iteration, which represents the quantum of simu- 
lated time. Each iteration, the output of the neural network 
of an agent, as well as its position and energy are updated. 

Methodology 

Agent are embodied in the sense that they have a position in 
the environment. Overlap is allowed: it is possible for two 
agents to occupy the exact same spot. Agents have an inter- 
nal amount of energy that is depleted over time. This energy 
can be increased by staying on food patches, up to a fixed 
maximum. If the internal energy of the agent reaches zero 
or below, the agent ’’dies” and is removed from the simula- 
tion. Agents also die once they lived until their maximum 


Figure 1: Simulation map. Every agent is represented by 
a small circle, with color representing its genotype (i.e. a 
vector encoding the weights of its neural network) and color 
intensity representing its current energy level. The large red 
circles represent the resource patches, where lighter color 
indicates that the state of depletion of the patch. 

age (1000 iterations). This approach is aimed at favoring the 
apparition of new genotypes and behaviors. 

Agents take actions based on the output of their neural 
controller, which is implemented with an Elman artificial 
neural network (Elman 1990) with an architecture in three 
layers, similar to (Witkowski and Ikegami 2014). The net- 
work consists of two input units (encoding the current en- 
ergy of the agent and the amount of energy received at this 
iteration), fully connected to two hidden units, themselves 
fully connected to two outputs units (deciding their steering 
angle and speed). 

Agents are thus not directly playing the snowdrift game 
in the classic sense. Nonetheless, their position is a form of 
play, since they can choose how long they will remain on a 
food patch, or how often they will move. 

All nodes in the neural network take activation values be- 
tween 0.0 and 1.0. All output values are also floating values 
between 0.0 and 1.0, the first motor output is then converted 
to an angle between — tt to 7r, and the second motor output 
converted to a speed factor multiplying the velocity. The ac- 
tivation state of internal neurons is updated according to a 
sigmoid function. 

The network’s weights are evolved following a similar 
algorithm to previous work (Witkowski and Aubert 2014): 
each agent, when it reaches a given energy level, produces 
an offspring. Each weight in the offspring’s network is mu- 
tated with the rate given in Table 1 . The offspring will start 
with a set initial energy, equal to the energy lost by the par- 
ent. Reproduction is always asexual, with only one parent. 

Energy gathering 

Food patches provide energy to the agents that are on top of 
it. However, overfeeding leads to a depletion of a patch’s in- 
ternal energy. Energy is stable if there is only one agent, de- 
creasing if there are multiple agents, and slowly recovering 
if no agent is present. Each agent receives a reward equal to 
maximum reward per patch times the current energy fraction 
of the patch. Note that for a patch more that 50% depleted, 
agents are actually losing energy overall. It is also possible 
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Figure 2: Typical energy intake over time for an agent on a 
patch. The number n of agents on the same patch fluctuates 
over time. When this number is higher than one, the patch 
gets depleted, in turn leading to a lower amount of food dis- 
pensed in total by that patch. 

for two patches to overlap, in which case agents get the sum 
of all rewards. As mentioned above, agents reproduce when 
their total energy reach the reproduction value, which can 
thus be considered a soft maximum. 

Depletion rate per agent and recovery speed are shown 
in Table 1 . If a food patch is completely depleted, it is de- 
stroyed and a new patch is generated at a random position. 
This keeps the total number of patches identical throughout 
the simulation. 

A typical example of energy consumption over time, by 
an agent on a patch, is shown in Figure 2. The energy values 
are here arbitrary. The energy intake starts dropping when 
more than one individual are on the same patch. The optimal 
time spent on a patch, maximizing the overall ratio between 
resource intake and time spent foraging and traveling, can 
be visualized by connecting the average transit time on the x 
axis tangentially to the cumulative resource intake (see Fig- 
ure 3). The optimum is however expected to change over 
time based on the interaction with other agents, which will 
be dependent on evolutionary dynamics. 

Experimental setups 

The experiment is separated in three stages. First, in the 
training phase, agents neural controllers are independently 
evolved, and the surviving agents are selected for the next 
phase. Second, in the analysis phase, these strategies are 
analyzed. Thirdly, in the tournament phase, the resulting 
agents are evaluated against each other. 

At the beginning of the first phase, in each simulation, 
the world is populated with 500 random individuals. This 
population is evolved for 5000 iterations, which yields in 
most cases a uniform population (in the sense that all agents 
alive have a relatively close common ancestor). The last 5 
generated individuals are then stored for the next phase. This 
approach allows us to get a sampling of the evolved strategy 



Figure 3: Cumulative resource intake and optimal time to 
leave a patch. This diagram illustrates the optimal point to 
leave a resource patch in order to maximize the amount of 
energy gathered per time spent foraging and traveling, by 
connecting the average transit time (arbitrarily 25 iterations 
in this example) on the horizontal time axis tangentially to 
the cumulative resource intake. The resulting optimal time 
to leave a patch is therefore 20 iterations. 

in the run. This was repeated over 6 runs to gather a total 
of 30 agents. While the sampling might be insufficient to 
capture completely the strategy of a given population, it was 
enough to gather a variety of behaviors. 

During the second phase, mutations were disabled and the 
world was seeded with one agent at a time. Agents behavior 
was categorized by hand and then linked to metrics from 
runs. Those behaviors are detailed in the next section. 

Finally, in the tournament phase, in order to evaluate all 
the strategies the agents evolved, we performed 100 runs 
seeded with the 30 individuals. Mutations were again pre- 
vented to ensure that the strategy is kept intact throughout 
the run. This is akin to dilating the time scale from the ’’evo- 
lutionary” scale to a sort of instantaneous interaction scale. 
This was done in particular to protect highly tuned strategies 
that does not resist well to mutation. 

As a complement, we also performed the same tests where 
agents were allowed to evolve (i.e. where mutation was ac- 
tive, allowing for progressive change in the behavior of new- 
born agents with respect to their parents’), which is similar 
to introducing all species in a common environment. In this 
case, the robustness of the strategy and its potential adapt- 
ability was the paramount factor, yielding slightly different 
results. 

Results 

In simulations, a full spectrum of behaviors have emerged. 
While they all lead to agents to consuming the food resource, 
the level of selfishness varies, ranging anywhere between 
frugal (dove) and greedy (hawk) strategies. The most com- 
mon approaches observed are listed below, in increasing or- 
der of greediness. The distribution of agents among those 
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Parameter 

Value 

World height 

800 

World width 

800 

Initial pop (normal run) 

500 

Initial pop (tournament) 

30 

Max population 

10000 

Starting energy 

100 

Reproduction energy trigger 

200 

Reproduction cost 

100 

Existence cost 

1 

Food patches 

200 

Patch size 

20 

Maximum reward per patch 

2 

Patch recovery per iteration 

0.25 

Energy decrease per agent 

0.04 

Maximum patch energy 

50 

Maximum speed 

10 

Maximum age 

1000 

Mutation rate 

10% 

Mutation factor 

0.1 


Table 1: Simulation parameters. Note that we implement a 
maximum population, but that, with the current settings, this 
limit is never reached. 

strategies is shown in Table 2. Note that the Table indicates 
a larger variability in strategies than expected for purely uni- 
form populations. This is due to the fact that agents close in 
genotype space can have different behaviors due to muta- 
tions. 

Butterfly Those agents are not staying long in a given 
place. They tend to gather energy for a few iterations, then 
move to another patch in straight line. Overtime, agents 
tend to accumulate enough energy to make children, mak- 
ing this strategy viable. The overall amount of generated 
offspring is low, and mortality rate is high. This strategy can 
thus be outperformed by most other. However, in a setting 
where multiple aggressive strategies are competing against 
each other, butterflies are mostly unaffected, and can some- 
times weather the fight. In this case, they remain the last 
species standing. 

Circle Those individuals are staying close to a given food 
patch, but making big circles so that only a fraction of their 
time is spent on the food patch. This strategy keeps the total 
number of agent on the patch. 

Explorer In this case, agents find new food patches, stay 
long enough to reproduce. Once the energy level of the food 
patch starts decreasing, they move on to the next spot. This 
strategy can be considered the ’’average” of the spectrum. 


Spore With this approach, agents colonize a patch, repro- 
duce until near exhaustion, and then massively spread at 
once when the remaining energy is not enough to offset the 
leaving cost. This strategy yields ’’bursting” events, similar 
to the release of spores or viruses. These spores then popu- 
late the nearby food patches and repeat the process. 

Static While this is not a viable strategy for a whole 
species, or even for a group, a few agents evolved this be- 
havior. Those agents typically belong to species with behav- 
iors on the Hawk side of the spectrum, that is, behaviors that 
favor staying on food patch as long as possible. Pushed to 
the extreme, such strategies will prevent agents from mov- 
ing even once the spot has been completely depleted, which 
leads to the agents’ death. However, during their lives, they 
may produce offspring with a viable strategy, closer to that 
of the rest of the species they belong to. 

Additionally, it is possible that they will prevent the in- 
vasion of a species with a more frugal approach. Indeed, 
other agents will tend to leave an area with mostly depleted 
food patches. In that sense, the static strategy is detrimental 
in a uniform population, but can arguably help ensure to an 
extent the survival of their species in a mixed environment. 
This strategy might also have an interest in our particular 
setting, since completely depleting a food patch will create 
a new, full, food patch somewhere else in the environment. 


a. Butterfly b. Circle 



A 


Figure 4: Various strategies implemented by agents. Note 
that, due to mutations, an agent can have a different strategy 
than the species it belongs to. 

Characterizing behaviors 

The previous behaviors can be characterized in two ways: 
looking either at the overall movement of the agents or at 
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Butterfly 

Circle 

Explorer 

Spore 

Static 


Individual 16 

Individual 17 

4 

5 

8 

7 

6 


24 

76 


Table 2: Distribution of agents from 6 runs over the various Table 3: Winning rates of both agents over 100 runs. No 
evolved strategies. other winner was observed. 



Figure 5 : Cumulative stay on a given food patch for a wide 
variety of strategies. Frugal strategies are characterized by a 
succession of small peaks, while strategies on the Hawk side 
of the spectrum favor only one spot for extended period of 
time, leading to a few very large peaks. 

the time they spend on food patches. 

The first point can be highlighted by tracking agents over 
a few iterations (Figure 4). This allows us to see the path 
taken by agents, showing strong variations among strategies, 
as mentioned in their respective descriptions. 

The second approach, dubbed cumulative stay analysis, 
was realized on a run starting with 30 independent agents. 
These agents were selected from the uniform population of 
multiple runs which evolved different strategies. We took 
five representatives of each of those runs and used them to 
seed the population. The cumulative time spent on a food 
patch by those agents is shown in Figure 5 

Note that we did not take into account the number of off- 
springs generated by the different strategies. Instead we fo- 
cused on the 30 sampled agents and the qualitative differ- 
ence in their behaviors. Since these behaviors are dependent 
on being part of a population, we disabled the mutations, so 
that all agents ran during a specific analysis would have the 
same strategy. 

Tournament 

In a first attempt to compare strategies, we seed the world 
with the 30 individuals sampled from the training phase. To 
ensure that those strategies do not drift during the evaluation, 
mutations were disabled. While artificial, this approach is 
similar to changing the time scale: here, mutations can be 
considered so slow that they do not happen over the course 
of the evaluation. This can be seen in biology, for instance 
with bacteria where the time-scale of evolution of strategies 


and the scale of using those strategies is widely different 
(Kerr et al. 2002). 

When seeded with the sampled agents, the world is 
quickly overrun by one of two possible agents, dubbed In- 
dividual 16 or Individual 17 1 . Since mutations are disabled, 
a given ’’species” is thus only comprised of copies of those 
very agents. Around 10000 iterations, only one set remains. 
The winning rates over 100 runs are shown in Table 3. We 
could not observe any other agent achieving a full population 
overrun, that is, reaching a state where all live agents are a 
copy of itself. Neither could we find stable mixed popula- 
tions, even within evolutionary time much shorter than that 
needed for genetic drift to leave only one species in control 
experiments. 

Figure 6 depicts the phylogeny of a typical tournament 
run. At the center of the plot is the root of the tree, cor- 
responding to time zero in the simulation, with 30 initial 
branches. As these branches progress outward, they ramify 
into each agent’s successive generations of offspring. The 
time scale is preserved, totaling 20000 iterations. Every 
fork corresponds to one parturition, with the newborn fork- 
ing clockwise and the parent counterclockwise. 

Strategy analysis To explain the overwhelming domi- 
nance of one genotype over all the others, in each simula- 
tion, we take a close look at the details of the behavior it 
generates. By the previous analysis, they would be catego- 
rized as ’’circle”, although they show a behavior closer to 
the ’’explorer” strategy when the food becomes scarce. In 
both cases, multiple copies of the agents can be supported 
by a given food patch, since they are never on the patch for 
long and end up taking turns. Once the food is nearly de- 
pleted, they actively look for a fresher patch, giving time for 
the patch to regrow. It is possible to recognize this behav- 
ior in agents simply by observing the outputs of their neural 
network (see Figure 7). Typical inputs and outputs of In- 
dividual 17 over its life time are shown in Figure 8. Other 
agents are left with two choices: either stay longer, making 
the effort to completely destroy the patch, or leaving earlier, 
leaving more food for those who remain. As such, it seems 
that Individuals 16 and 17 have simply evolved an efficient 
patch finding strategy, and tuned their decision parameters 
to leave at the most appropriate time. 

Predator-Prey oscillations of Individual 17 Since Indi- 
vidual 17 does not consume completely food patches, and 

1 These numbers are based on their index in the seed. 
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Steering motor output from neural controller - annl 7 



Figure 6: Phylogenetic tree of a typical tournament, won by 
Individual 17. The root of the tree, the inner circle at the cen- 
ter of the plot, corresponds to time zero in the simulation, 
with 30 initial branches. As these branches progress out- 
ward, they ramify into each agent’s successive generations 
of offspring. Every circle corresponds to 1000 iterations, up 
to a total of 20000. Every fork corresponds to one agent 
replicating, one branch corresponding to the parent, and the 
other branch to the offspring. The subtree corresponding 
to the lineage still surviving at iteration 20000, descending 
from Individual 17, is highlighted in blue. 


even ignores those that are nearly depleted, we can ob- 
serve Volterra-like oscillations 2 in its population (Figure 9). 
The difference comes from the fact that the regrowth of the 
’’prey” (the food patches) is linear in time, instead of the 
usual autocatalytic, and thus exponential, generation. Runs 
are spread in phase space, due to the time it takes to the pop- 
ulation to get homogeneous. However, amplitude and fre- 
quency are roughly uniform across runs. This is in part due 
to the fact that Individual 17 does not destroy food patches, 
so that the total energy available in the system changes 
smoothly over time, which mitigates potential irregularities. 

Tournaments with evolution In the case where agents are 
allowed to evolve over time (i.e. with a non-zero muta- 
tion rate on their genotypes) during the tournament, winning 
strategies are much more diverse. Over 100 runs, agents 
with a spore approach now win in a majority of cases, while 
circles get second best, mostly through Individual 16 and In- 
dividual 17 (Table 4). Interestingly, in one instance, a static 
agent was able to seed the winning population, as its off- 
spring were able to recover a spore strategy through muta- 
tion. Note that a winning population expresses a range of be- 
haviors, but that the original strategy remains dominant. As 
with the tournaments without evolution, in all runs the pop- 
ulation is eventually overrun by a species descending from a 
single original agent. 

2 Lotka (1910), Volterra (1926) 




Speed motor output from neural controller - annl 7 


Figure 7: Motor response of Individual 17’s neural con- 
troller for steering ( top plot ) and speed ( bottom plot), versus 
energy and fitness inputs normalized between 0 and 100. 


Strategy 

Circle 

Explorer 

Spore 

Static 

Agent 

16 

17 

19 

1 

8 

13 

6 

9 

15 

10 

Wins 

11 

12 

6 

1 

4 

5 

30 

29 

10 

1 


Table 4: Winning counts in tournaments with evolution, sep- 
arated by agents and strategies. 


Those results contrast with those obtained without muta- 
tion. This may be due to aggressive agents adapting more ef- 
ficiently to a competitive environment and/or to circle strate- 
gies being unstable to mutation. 

Discussion 

The obtained results show the emergence of several sets of 
behaviors from a simplistic foraging task. All agents evolve 
a way to find more resource, and some are also found to 
escape from areas when they become less beneficial. This 
is similar to Aktipis (2004) where agents outperform more 
complex strategies by simply walking away from an unfa- 
vorable location. The observed behaviors are however richer 
in complexity than a mere exit strategy, ranging from very 
static/greedy to more exploring/loose types of motion. On 
the greedy side, agents are exploiting the resources avail- 
able to their limit, potentially exploiting the fact that new 
resources are then created as result. Once a food patch is 
removed, such agents move to the nearest available spot. 
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Figure 8: Typical outputs of Individual 17 over its lifetime. 
Those are interpreted to represent its angle and speed. The 
inputs leading to those decisions, the current energy and 
the current reward dE , are also represented. Note that the 
outputs varies very little over the agent lifetime, indicating 
that they might be extremely tuned to the present environ- 
ment. Oscillations in energy show when the agent is circling 
around a food patch. When the reward of the patch starts to 
decrease, the agent moves to another patch. 

A more conservative approach is to move away before the 
patch is completely drained, giving it time to regrow. The 
difference between behaviors then lies in the way energy is 
taken from the patch. The most aggressive of these is to 
simply gather on top of the patch, getting as much energy for 
oneself as possible. A more sustainable tactic is to take turns 
by circling near the patch, which can even allow the patch 
to recover if necessary. Finally, agents can try to minimize 
food depletion by taking only a small share of the energy 
available before moving to another area. As such, those can 
be seen as spatial and temporal implementation of mixed 
strategies in the Hawk-Dove game, giving them a physical 
interpretation. 

In all but the most frugal populations, agents have a large 
impact on the amount of food available in the environment. 
This leads to oscillatory dynamics as the population grows 
until passes above the limit that can be sustained by the envi- 
ronment, then loses a number of individuals due to shortage 
of food, until the resource regrowth made it sufficient again. 
The amount of resource is therefore limiting the population 
as a carrying capacity, as described in White (1978). 

By evolving agents separately the experiment really iso- 
lates populations, artificially evolving them in different eco- 
logical niches. Isolation has been hypothesized to help give 
rise to altruistic behavior (Cohen and Eshel 1976). Indeed, 
in an isolated population, the individuals have more chance 
to share common genes with one another, in turn amplify- 
ing their tendency to kin selection (Smith 1964), thus re- 
sulting in all individuals in a given isolated group adopting 
the cooperating, Dove-like behavior. When the population 
is then reintroduced in the initial population, the more ef- 


Figure 9: Total population in multiple runs where Individual 
17 was the winner. Based on stochastic conditions at the 
beginning of the run, the oscillations are out of phase. Some 
runs may also take longer to reach the final amplitude. 

ficient, cooperating behavior is susceptible to crystallize to 
the whole population from an inbred founder effect (Pro vine 
2004, Sapolsky 2004). 

Once we reinject different strategies in one environment, 
where they come into contact and compete with each other, 
we could observe two favorable approaches, leaning either 
toward frugal or greedy. While it is understandable that 
extreme strategies would perform more poorly than more 
adaptable ones, it is interesting to see that strategies that 
seem to be the most balanced are also inefficient. Another 
contribution in this paper is to show that, if we prevent agent 
populations from modifying their strategies through muta- 
tion, only collaborating (Dove-like) strategies remain stable 
among those two. The reasons can be many, ranging from 
an effective tuning of the strategy to the environment, mak- 
ing further mutation deleterious, to an ease to perform well 
in a variety of situations without further adjustment. On the 
other hand, since spore strategies tend to produce a large 
amount of offspring while food is available, those strategies 
may evolve faster, taking better advantage of mutations. 

In future work, it would be interesting to investigate a 
much larger sampling of agents for the tournament. A pre- 
liminary test with 800 initial agents seems to show more di- 
versity among victorious agents, with or without mutation 
of the genotype. 

It might also be fruitful to investigate the impact of the 
density of food patches. As a negative control, agents going 
in straight line, but able to control their speed were able in 
6 runs out of 10 to evolve a stable population, albeit much 
lower than that of normal agents. Decreasing the density to 
a level were lucky solutions are not available might change 
the distribution of evolved strategies, potentially favoring 
the more frugal ones. Additionally, generating an equiva- 
lent payoff matrix from those settings may give insights on 
the proportions of the various strategies, as well as the over- 
whelming winning rates of agents 16 and 17 in the tourna- 
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ment analysis. 

Finally, agents are not sensing each other directly, and 
more complex behaviors are theoretically possible if a cer- 
tain mode of signaling was introduced in the model. In terms 
of cooperation between agents, this would for example allow 
for mechanisms more complex, as agents may learn to rec- 
ognize each other. Adding signal to our agents might yield 
richer cooperation dynamics among separate species with 
common tactics. 
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Abstract 

We present a novel evolutionary computing framework, Wal- 
lace, that achieves ease-of-use and genericity, via a domain- 
specific language, and simultaneously achieves efficiency via 
meta-programming, as well as supporting parallelism. Wal- 
lace also includes a novel multiple representation model of in- 
dividual development, realised using meta-programming. We 
describe the Wallace framework, illustrating it with a number 
of example problems from the literature. We compare the per- 
formance of this framework to existing EC frameworks; early 
results show improvements in both conciseness and speed 
over popular alternatives. Finally, we discuss the future of 
EC frameworks, and the ongoing developments to the Wal- 
lace framework. 

Introduction 

Choosing the right evolutionary computation (EC) frame- 
work is a challenge; wherever high performance is offered, 
large amounts of “boilerplate” code in a low-level language 
seem sure to follow, whilst frameworks offering expressive- 
ness through a simple and elegant syntax almost exclusively 
do so at the cost of performance, reducing their value to re- 
searchers and industrial users. By forcing users to decide 
between expressiveness and performance, these tools divide 
the research and development efforts of the community. 

Our new EC framework, Wallace, achieves both ease-of- 
use and high performance. Wallace exploits the expres- 
sive power and conciseness of domain-specific languages 
(DSLs) with the process of computational reflection (Maes, 
1987), the ability to write and modify parts of a program 
at run-time. Using the semantic information provided in 
human-readable descriptions, we synthesise highly opti- 
mised algorithms specific to the details of a given problem. 

The rest of the paper is structured as follows. First, we re- 
view the current state of EC frameworks, examining the de- 
sign decisions they present and the trade-offs they incur. We 
then propose how DSLs and meta-programming can be used 
to avoid these trade-offs, and introduce our own EC frame- 
work, Wallace. We discuss its architecture and key features, 
before providing a number of examples written in Wallace, 
then briefly examine the underlying meta- architecture used 


to implement it. Finally, we compare the brevity and perfor- 
mance of Wallace against that of some of the most popular 
EC frameworks. 

Background 

As the field of EC continues to grow in popularity, the num- 
ber of tools and frameworks increases, each varying in many 
respects from the last, addressing the problems of a former 
generation, whilst creating a new set of problems for a future 
generation to address. 

Examples of such problems include: sacrificing perfor- 
mance when implementing frameworks in a dynamic lan- 
guage; the search of brevity and ease-of-use; the introduc- 
tion of overly complicated abstractions in an attempt to tailor 
to all known evolutionary algorithms, harming both perfor- 
mance and maintainability. 

Where one tool appears to perform well in one respect, 
it often lacks in another; such compromises often determine 
the intended audience of the framework and ultimately con- 
strain its applicability. Despite the constant introduction of 
new software in the EC community, some older frameworks, 
such as ECJ (Luke, nd) and Evolving Objects (Keijzer et al., 
2002), have managed to maintain a lasting appeal. Why have 
these tools remained so popular, where have others failed, 
and what problems still remain to be solved? 

Audience 

There are three main audiences for EC tools: educational, 
industrial, and research. As frameworks increase in ap- 
plicability, performance and genericity, they become more 
aligned to research and industrial users, who require the abil- 
ity to write fast and highly custom algorithms for complex 
problems, but in the process they decrease their ease-of-use 
and raise their barrier to entry, making them less suited to an 
educational audience. 

Applicability 

Each framework varies in its domain of applicability; some 
are restricted to performing a small subset of EC, such as 
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GEVA (O’Neill et al., 2008), whilst others are built to facil- 
itate all forms of EC. Each approach has its own merits and 
disadvantages. 

By modelling only a subset of EC, one may reap the per- 
formance benefits of specificity, by significantly reducing 
the level of abstraction, removing inefficient generic code, 
and using more efficient memory allocation patterns. This 
improves both performance of the framework, and the main- 
tainability of its codebase, but comes at the cost of learning 
a new framework for each form of EC one wishes to per- 
form. Furthermore, creating a new framework for each field 
of EC involves re-implementing highly common operations, 
representations, and logging facilities. 

More generic tools, such as ECJ and EO, are designed to 
be applicable in all realms of meta-heuristic computation, 
but at the cost of performance; their highly abstract frame- 
works add significant layers of overhead and complexity, re- 
moving much potential for optimisation. EO deals with this 
better than ECJ, by exploiting C++ templates, but increases 
the complexity of its language in the process, raising the bar- 
rier to entry. ECJ and EO possess plentiful libraries of oper- 
ators, representations and more, but other high-level frame- 
works, such as JCLEC (Ventura et al., 2008) and Watch- 
maker (Dyer, 2010), are often lacking; it is easier to imple- 
ment a small subset of EC well than it is to implement its 
entirety. 

As highlighted by Gagne and Parizeau (2006), EC frame- 
works differ in their domains of applicability, and in the 
genericity of their various components, such as their rep- 
resentation, fitness, operations, evolutionary model, param- 
eters, and output. Tools such as ECJ and EO have genericity 
in all criteria proposed by Gagne and Parizeau, and allow 
users to easily integrate new concepts into the framework. 

Ease-of-Use 

High performance frameworks are almost exclusively writ- 
ten in relatively low-level languages such as C, C++ and 
Java. Such frameworks naturally incur considerable boil- 
erplate code and require an extensive knowledge of their un- 
derlying language. This higher level of performance comes 
at the cost of a reduced level of conciseness and expressive- 
ness. By trading off these properties in search of perfor- 
mance, the barrier of entry to these tools is raised, and their 
potential as educational tools is diminished. 

Frameworks written in interpreted languages, such as 
Python and Ruby, require fewer lines of code and permit 
more human readable descriptions than their compiled coun- 
terparts. Additionally, such languages allow the user to eas- 
ily prototype, inspect and modify algorithms as they are run- 
ning, making them well suited to the classroom. However, 
such advantages are attained by sacrificing the speed and 
optimisation opportunities afforded by faster compiled lan- 
guages. 

Some high performance frameworks escape the difficul- 


ties of dealing with low-level languages by bypassing them 
all together, and instead relying on user input to graphical 
user interfaces to setup and run algorithms. Whilst these 
GUIs often make for excellent educational tools, they are 
seldom useful to the industrial or research user, who almost 
always wishes to use representations, operations and algo- 
rithms beyond those incorporated within the tool. 

Frameworks may attempt to escape these issues by allow- 
ing users to describe their algorithms in the form of a highly 
restricted DSL. Such descriptions serve as rigid specifica- 
tions, say in the form of Java parameter files or XML files, 
allowing the user to specify the various settings of their al- 
gorithms from a set of predefined options. Whilst these de- 
scriptions are often more concise than their alternative, they 
are so at the cost of expressiveness; seldom is the user al- 
lowed to describe the behavioural aspects of an algorithm 
without writing in the language of the framework itself. 

An Ideal Language 

We believe that if a framework achieved ease-of-use, ap- 
plicability, genericity and performance, that it might better 
serve all audiences, and thus become a candidate for a com- 
mon language, bringing the EC audiences closer together. 
Yet such a framework seems impossible; surely one cannot 
maintain performance whilst enjoying genericity and appli- 
cability, which themselves cannot be enjoyed without com- 
promise to ease-of-use? 

Our solution is two-pronged. First, by employing a DSL, 
we can still enjoy ease-of-use, whilst maintain genericity 
and applicability. Such an approach not only allows the 
user to write algorithms in more natural terms, making them 
more amenable to communication, but also retains the ex- 
pressiveness of the underlying programming language, al- 
lowing the user to integrate behaviours beyond those pre- 
scribed, unlike parameter file based approaches. 

Second, in order to maintain high performance whilst 
achieving these qualities, we exploit meta-programming to 
allow us to write high level code that remains on a par with 
low level approaches in terms of performance. Rather than 
using our DSL to simply specify components within the lan- 
guage, we enhance it with the ability to extend the language 
and to dynamically synthesise new code, allowing natural 
high-level descriptions to be transformed into highly opti- 
mised context-aware code fragments on-the-fly, as shown in 
Figure 1. 

Our realisation of this solution is the Wallace framework, 
named after the famous naturalist and co-discoverer of natu- 
ral selection, Alfred Russel Wallace. To achieve these feats 
we implemented Wallace using the Julia language. 

Julia (Bezanson et al., 2014) is a relatively young high- 
level, high-performance dynamic programming language, 
designed for technical computing, built around multiple- 
dispatch, a rich type system, and a just-in-time compiler that 
specialises methods based upon types encountered at run- 
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Figure 1 : High-level descriptions of objects are parsed into YAML 
before being dynamically synthesized into optimised Julia object 
code. 



Figure 3: An example series of developmental stages for a prob- 
lem using grammatical evolution. A sequence of bits is used as the 
genotype of an individual, from which an integer sequence may be 
produced; the bi-directional indicates that changes in the integer 
sequence may be transmitted to the bit sequence. From the integer 
sequence, a grammar derivation is produced, which in turn, is used 
to produce a program. 


Initialiser 



Figure 2: The flow of data within the component-based architec- 
ture of an EA in Wallace. 

time. As a result of these design decisions, Julia attains a 
performance close to if not equal to C across a wide range 
of problems, without needing to resort to writing low-level 
code (Bezanson et al., 2012). 

Architecture 

Similar to ECJ and EO, Wallace employs a component- 
based architecture, where algorithms are described in terms 
of a series of customisable components, each responsible for 
implementing some part of the standard evolutionary loop 
employed by the majority of EAs; the flow of data between 
the components within this architecture is shown in Figure 
2. Within Wallace each component is built using a provided 
description, and often compiled to a highly specific and op- 
timised form through the use of run-time code evaluation. 

In this section we outline how Wallace implements some 
of these components, and discuss its population model and 
its novel multiple representation model. 

Population Model 

Wallace uses a population model similar to that of EO and 
ECJ, where an algorithm operates on a single population di- 
vided into an arbitrary number of independently evolving 
sub-populations, or demes. 


species : 
stages : 

bit_sequence : 

representation<bit_vector> : { length: 800 } 

int_sequence : 

from: bit_sequence 

representat ion<int_vector> : { length: 100 } 

derivation : 

from: int_sequence 

representation<string> : { frozen: true } 

program: 

from: derivation 
representation<lambda> : 

arguments: | "x : : Int " , " y " , " z" ] 


Figure 4: A multiple representation realisation of a simple gram- 
matical evolution (Figure 3) approach to symbolic regression. 

Each deme hosts a single species of individuals. The pop- 
ulation may comprise several heterogeneous demes, allow- 
ing different species to be co-evolved. Island model EAs can 
be realised by attaching a migrator component to the popu- 
lation, which exchanges individuals between demes, accord- 
ing to a migration policy (Whitley et al., 1998). By combin- 
ing the migrator component with Wallace’s multiple repre- 
sentation model (below), we can implement more advanced 
models, such as the multiple representation island model 
(Skolicki and De Jong, 2004), where each deme evolves a 
different representation of a given problem in parallel. 

Multiple Representation Model 

A novel feature of Wallace is its multiple representation 
model, which allows individuals to include an arbitrary 
number of linked representations, implementing a rich pro- 
cess of development. One may create a Lamarckian con- 
nection between certain developmental stages, allowing 
changes made to a later stage to be communicated back to 
earlier ones. An example is given in Figure 3. 

To define a species, the user details the development 
stages of its individuals, by specifying the representation 
used by each stage, along with any associated parameters, 
and the development stage from which it should be pro- 
duced. An example species definition is given in Figure 4. 

Users may add arbitrary representations into Wallace by 
registering their implementing type and associated factory 
with the kernel. These representation types define the de- 
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breeder<breeder/fast> : 
sources : 

s<selection> : 

operator<select ion/tournament> : { size: 2 } 

x<variation> : 
from: s 
stage: bits 

operator<crossover/two_point> : { rate: 0.7 } 

m<variation> : 
from: x 
stage: bits 

operator<mutation/bit_f lip> { rate: 0.01 } 


Figure 5 : An example breeding setup, illustrating the chain of op- 
erations that a proto-offspring is subjected to before being inserted 
into the set of offspring. Each node within the graph represents a 
particular selection method, or a variation method, in which case it 
operates on the developmental stage described within. 


Figure 6: An example of a fast breeder setup. 


evaluator<evaluator/simple> : 
objective: | 

SimpleFitness (true, count ( i . bit_vector, 1)) 


fault way to pseudo-randomly generate new individuals, and 
are used to describe how an instance of one representation 
should be transformed into an instance of another. 

Breeding Model 

Selecting parents and producing offspring is the responsi- 
bility of Wallace’s breeder component, heavily inspired by 
ECJ’s powerful breeding pipeline system. Each deme is al- 
located its own breeder, allowing different demes to carry 
out their own process of breeding. This breeder produces 
a set of offspring at each generation, prior to the stage 
of replacement , where the replacement component decides 
which individuals from the current members of the deme and 
its set of offspring should survive into the next generation. 

The simplest breeder is the fast breeder , which takes a 
single breeding source and uses it to produce a desired num- 
ber of offspring. This breeding source may take the form of 
a selection or variation method, or as a form of proxy, either 
returning offspring from a number of different sources based 
upon chance, or selecting between them based upon the state 
of the search. Each source may draw its inputs from other 
sources, or directly from the contents of a deme, as in the 
case of selection methods. An example breeding setup is 
shown in Figure 5. 

Using the syntax in Figure 6, users may add new sources 
into the breeder by declaring their type (e.g. selector or vari- 
ation operator), the name of the source from which they 
should draw their inputs, the name of the developmental 
stage upon which they should operate, which defaults to the 
genotype if omitted, along with any operator- specific param- 
eters, such as mutation rate and tournament size. 

Like most breeders within Wallace, the fast breeder has 
support for parallel breeding, which it achieves by splitting 
the workload at each step within the breeding process as 
equally as possible between all available cores. 

Fitness Model 

Following breeding, and prior to replacement, each uneval- 
uated candidate solution within the population is subject to 


Figure 7: An example of a simple evaluator, used to compute 
fitness as the number of ones within an individual’s bit vector rep- 
resentation. 

evaluation. This process is carried out by an evaluator , 
which accepts a population and assigns fitness values to all 
of its (unevaluated) individuals based on their performance. 
This evaluator may treat each individual in isolation, or may 
implement a co-evolutionary approach, where the fitness of 
an individual is calculated by combining or comparing it 
against other individuals in the same population, or another 
population. 

The simple evaluator is built by being given an objective 
function, provided in the form of a lambda function, accept- 
ing a single input individual and returning a calculated Fit- 
ness object for that individual (Figure 7). 

The concept of fitness itself is implemented using ab- 
stract Fitness objects, which only require the programmer 
to specify a means of comparing them, allowing multiple- 
objective and more advanced co-evolutionary fitness values 
to be used; this avoids the user becoming trapped within the 
limitations of a single scalar fitness value, as is the case with 
many other frameworks. 

In a similar fashion to breeders, evaluators may also 
take advantage of multiple cores by splitting their workload 
across each of them. 

Examples 

To illustrate the use of Wallace, we give two examples: im- 
plementing the OneMax problem using a simple genetic al- 
gorithm (Figure 8), and evolving a Java AI controller for the 
Robocode (Nelson et al., 2014) tank game via grammatical 
evolution (Figure 9). 

We begin the algorithm description for a problem by start- 
ing with the algorithm keyword, followed by the name of 
our particular algorithm. We specify that our algorithm ex- 
tends the base evolutionary algorithm; were we to imple- 
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type: evolutionary_algorithm 

_my_breeder<breeder/f ast> : 
sources : 

s<selection> : 

operator<selection/tournament> { size: 2 } 
x<variation> : 
from: s 
stage: bits 

operator<crossover/unif orm> : { rate: 0.7 } 

m<variation> : 
from: x 
stage: bits 

operator<mutation/bit_f lip> : { rate: 0.01 } 

_my_species : 
stages : 
bits : 

representation<bit_vector> : { length: 100 } 

replacement<generational> : {} 

population : 
demes : 

- capacity: 100 

species: $ (_my_species) 

breeder: $ (_my_breeder) 

evaluator<evaluator/simple> : 
objective: | 

SimpleFitness (sum (i .bits) , true) 


Figure 8: An implementation of OneMax within Wallace. 

ment some other form of meta-heuristic we would extend its 
base type instead. 

We then describe the species of individuals that we wish 
to evolve, outlining each of its stages of development and the 
representations they use, as well as the type of fitness object 
used to compare the fitness of individuals within the same 
species. For OneMax, the species definition says that our 
individuals have one stage of development, that being their 
bit-string, and that we use a simple scalar-based measure 
of fitness. For the more complex Robocode problem, we 
setup the bit-string, codon sequence, and grammar deriva- 
tion, representing the source code for our robot controller, 
as commonly used when performing GE, along with an ad- 
ditional controller stage that we have added, which uses a 
custom representation to simplify compilation of robocode 
controllers and communications with the robocode platform. 

Next, we outline the specifics of our breeder, detailing 
each of its operators, along with their respective sources and 
the name of the development stage on which they operate, in 
the case of variation methods. 

Finally, we specify our method of replacing individuals 
following the breeding phase, and specify the size, species 
and breeder used by each of the demes within the population, 
before providing an evaluation function for our problem, re- 
sponsible for measuring the quality of potential solutions. 

Wallace takes these descriptions and using meta- 
programming, compiles them into highly efficient object- 
code, optimised to the specifics of the given problem. 


type: evolutionary_algorithm 
termination : 

iterat ions<criterion/iterat ions> : { limit: 1000 } 

_my_species : 
stages : 
bits : 

representation<bit_vector> : { length: 800 } 

codons : 

from: bits 
lamarckian: true 

representat ion<int_vector> : { length: 100 } 

source_code : 
from: codons 

representation<grammar_derivation> : 
root : s 

rules : ... 

controller : 

from: source_code 

representation<robocode_controller> : { } 

_my_breeder<breeder/fast> : 
sources : 

s<selection> : 

operator<selection/tournament> : { size: 5 } 

x<variation> : 
from: s 

stage: bits 

operator<crossover/two_point> : { rate: 0.7 } 

m<variation> : 
from: x 
stage: codons 

operator<mutation/gaussian> { rate: 0.02 } 

replacement<generational> : { elites: 1 } 

population : 
demes : 

- capacity: 100 

species: $ (_my_species) 
breeder: $ (_my_breeder) 

evaluator<evaluator/simple> : 
objective: | 

score = execute (i . controller) 

SimpleFitness (score, true) 


Figure 9: An implementation of Robocode controller evolution 
within Wallace. 


Meta-Architecture 

The Wallace meta-architecture provides a process responsi- 
ble for transforming concise high-level component descrip- 
tions, provided in a DSL, into fragments of highly optimised 
code, using meta-programming. It is through the reflective 
capabilities of Julia that Wallace manages to perform such 
transformations on-the-fly, as the program is running. 

Wallace Description Language 

Rather than interacting directly with the Julia programming 
language, Wallace users provide natural and concise high- 
level descriptions of their algorithms and their various com- 
ponents using a specialised DSL built upon an extended 
YAML, which retains the ability to provide code fragments 
and to define new behaviours. 

Descriptions are realised as objects within Wallace by 
passing them to the make function. Following a pattern sim- 
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type: evolutionary_algorithm 
evaluator : 

type: evaluator/simple 
objective: | 

replacement : 

type: generational 


Figure 10: An example algorithm description translated to 
YAML. 

ilar to that of the Factory pattern (Freeman et al., 2004), 
inspired by the popular Ruby test data generation tool, 
Factory Girl (Ferris, 2014), descriptions are forwarded to the 
factory responsible for unfolding them; this may be done 
automatically by the Wallace kernel, by inspecting the type 
attribute of the description, or by manually specifying which 
factory should be used. 

Once a description has reached a factory, it is subject to 
the processes of preparation , validation and composition , 
before it is transformed into an object of the desired type 
(which may itself be a description). 

Preparation Stage The description is transformed into a 
valid YAML object (Figure 10), by first removing all com- 
ments, before extracting each type tag from within the doc- 
ument and inserting it into its associated object, and finally 
handling all insertion point operations. 

Validation Stage Next, the YAML description is passed to 
the validation stage, where it is checked against a series of 
rules for legality, provided in the form of a function, before it 
passed onto the final stage to be transformed into a concrete 
object. 

Composition Stage Finally, the validated description is 
used to construct the concrete object it describes. Usually 
this stage involves recursively constructing the concrete ob- 
jects of the desired object’s individual components, by in- 
voking each of their associated factories with their descrip- 
tions, before composing them into a single object. Rather 
than provide a concrete object, it may be the case that cer- 
tain abstract factories are used to construct partial objects, 
or to further detail given descriptions. 

Performance Optimisations 

In addition to using reflection to transform descriptions into 
object code, Wallace exploits reflection to implement opti- 
mised data structures and algorithms, highly specific to the 
details of a given problem. 

To realise its multiple representation model without incur- 
ring a performance hit by storing each stage of an individ- 
ual’s development in an abstract container, Wallace uses the 
information provided by a description of a given species to 


> julia 
Julia . . . 

julia> using Wallace 

wallace> alg = load ( "max_ones . wlc" ) 
<EvolutionaryAlgorithm: . . . > 

wallace> run! (alg) 


Figure 1 1 : Loading and executing an algorithm description via 
the REPL. 

create a memory-optimised individual type, specific to that 
species; this approach substantially reduces look-up time 
and memory consumption. This technique is also applied 
to the fitness model used by a given species of individuals; 
by specifying the type of fitness used by individuals within 
that species, Wallace can create a faster and more compact 
individual type definition by stating it specifically. 

Wallace also uses reflection to implement a more efficient 
mechanism for converting between representations. Rather 
than dynamically calculating whether a given stage is out 
of sync with the genome and then determining the series of 
conversion steps that should be performed, Wallace deter- 
mines the state of each of the development stages follow- 
ing each operation and hard-codes the minimal number of 
conversion operations into a highly specific (and thus opti- 
mised) breeder. 

Typically, these conversion operations are applied to each 
individual within a group in sequence, and written in terms 
of a mapping operation on a single individual. However, the 
user may elect to implement a batch conversion mechanism 
for their representation, defining how a group of individuals 
should have representations converted collectively, allowing 
costly overheads to be minimised, such as compiling exter- 
nal code, proving useful when performing grammatical evo- 
lution in an external language. 

Framework Interaction 

Currently, Wallace lets its users interact in three different 
ways, allowing it to be used in a variety of contexts and for 
a multitude of purposes. 

Read-Eval-Print-Loop (REPL) The quickest way to get 
up and running with Wallace is through Julia’s REPL in- 
terface, augmented with additional functionality, allowing 
users to quickly perform experiments and prototype sim- 
ple code. Component descriptions can be loaded into Wal- 
lace through calling the load or build commands with the 
location of a valid component description file (Figure 11). 
Once loaded, objects may be treated as any other kind of 
object within Julia, allowing them to interact with external 
libraries. 

The REPL also provides a number of usability-driven fea- 
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Framework 

Language 

ECJ 

Java 

JCLEC 

Java 

DEAP 

Python 

Pyevolve 

Python 

inspyred 

Python 


Table 1 : Evolutionary computation frameworks to perform perfor- 
mance and brevity comparisons. 

tures, some of which are listed below, which allow users to 
quickly assimilate themselves with the framework with min- 
imal effort. 

• help(type), used to provide descriptions of the various 
components available within Wallace, along with their in- 
puts and modes of operations, in a neat and user-friendly 
manner. 

• list subtypes(type), provides a list of all known sub- 
types of a given type, each of which can be further in- 
spected using the help command. 

Script Execution One may also write conventional Julia 
scripts to compose and execute their algorithms, by simply 
calling “using Wallace” at the top of the script, and executing 
the file as standard from the command line. 

Interactive Graphical Notebook As Wallace seamlessly 
integrates into the Julia language, one may also exploit Ju- 
lia’s powerful browser-based interactive environment, IJulia, 
built upon the popular IPython/Jupyter interactive computa- 
tional environment. By combining IJulia with other pack- 
ages, such as Gadfly and Interact.jl, one may also create a 
large variety of highly detailed and customisable plots and 
graphs. 

Together, these tools form a powerful package for evolu- 
tionary computation, both in a research, industrial and class- 
room environment, allowing experienced users and new- 
comers alike to quickly and empirically prototype solutions 
and to visualise the evolutionary process, whilst retaining 
the performance benefits shared by lower level languages. 

Comparison 

Here we compare the brevity and performance of Wallace to 
a selection of the most popular EC frameworks used within 
the literature, listed in Table 1, in order to assess its standing. 
Due to time constraints and compilation issues, we were un- 
fortunately unable to test performance against other C/C++ 
options. 

Brevity 

In order to compare the conciseness of Wallace descrip- 
tions to those of other frameworks, we repeated the study 
carried out by Fortin et al. (2012), where the number of 


Framework 

Type 

Config. 

Alg. 

Example 

Total 

Wallace 

34 

29 

22 

0 

85 

ECJ 

308 

34 

88 

26 

456 

Pyevolve 

59 

0 

261 

16 

336 

inspyred 

0 

0 

330 

30 

360 

DEAP 

0 

0 

0 

59 

59 

JCLEC 

198 

15 

192 

29 

434 


Table 2: Number of lines required to implement OneMax problem 
using different EC frameworks. 


Benchmark 

GA1 

OneMax (n = 100) 

GA2 

Rastrigin (n = 100) 

GP1 

Artificial Ant (Santa-Fe Trail, 400 moves) 

GP2 

Symbolic Regression ( x 4 + x 3 + x 2 + x) 

GP3 

Boolean Circuit (8x3 multiplexer) 


Table 3: Benchmark problems used to compare performance of 
different EC frameworks. Each had a population size of 100, and 
ran for 1000 generations. 

lines required to implement an algorithm to solve the One- 
Max benchmark problem is counted and compared for each 
framework. The results are given in Table 2. 

Whilst it took more lines in Wallace to implement the 
OneMax problem than it did using DEAP, a framework 
firmly established for its clarity and brevity, the example 
file used to enter the specifics of the algorithm setup and 
the OneMax problem was smaller and considerably simpler 
than that used by DEAP, involving only the specification of 
problem details in a simple and compact structure. 

Furthermore, Wallace required only that the user describe 
the setup of their algorithm in terms of its components, al- 
lowing them to choose from a range of operators and rep- 
resentations from its standard library, whereas the example 
file used by DEAP required the user to write the EA from 
scratch in Python, using its framework to skip boilerplate 
definitions. 

Performance 

In order to fairly assess the performance of Wallace to that 
of other frameworks, we compared execution times across 
100 runs for a number of common benchmark functions on 
a single thread, listed in Table 3, under the same conditions 
and using the same algorithm setup (or as close as the un- 
derlying framework would permit). 

An overview of the results from our experiment are 
given in Table 4; the full experiment setup and raw results 
data are online at https://github.com/ChrisTimperley/ 
EC- Software- Bench marks. Where it was not possible to im- 
plement a solution to a given problem using the standard li- 
brary of a framework, that benchmark was skipped, and is 
denoted within the table by n/a. 
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Framework 

GA1 

GA2 

GP1 

GP2 

GP3 

Wallace 

0.329 

0.453 

0.938 

0.294 

15.971 

ECJ 

0.502 

1.070 

1.338 

0.791 

31.759 

JCLEC 

0.386 

0.431 

n/a 

0.430 

n/a 

DEAP 

5.357 

12.530 

105.683 

53.949 

59.056 

Inspyred 

5.343 

11.679 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Pyevolve 

2.977 

5.011 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 


Table 4: Mean time taken to perform each benchmark, averaged 
over 100 runs. Recorded using the @time macro in Julia for Wal- 
lace, and using time in the shell for all others. 

As one might predict, the results show a marked differ- 
ence between the relatively slow performance of the Python- 
based frameworks and the significantly faster Java-based 
frameworks. 

However, Wallace, like the Python-based frameworks, is 
written in a high-level dynamic language, yet it shows a per- 
formance similar to, and in some cases beyond that of, the 
the lower-level Java-based frameworks. Wallace attains the 
best performance on 4 out of the 5 benchmarks tried, with 
only a narrow gap to the winner of GA2, JCLEC. Although 
difference in performance between Wallace and JCLEC is 
relatively small across each of the benchmarks, the differ- 
ence between Wallace and each of the other languages tested 
is far more noticeable. 

Conclusion 

We have presented Wallace, a new EC framework, possess- 
ing both high performance and a high degree of concise- 
ness and clarity, through the novel combination of DSLs 
and computational reflection. The results of our compari- 
son show that Wallace shares a similar performance with the 
fastest existing frameworks that we analysed, and manages 
to do so whilst requiring substantially fewer lines of code 
than its nearest competitors. 

The source code for Wallace, available under the LGPL 
license, along with its latest binaries, documentation and 
bug reporting can be found online at: https://github.com/ 
ChrisTimperley/Wallace.jl. 

Future Work 

Our primary focus for the future remains on improving and 
supporting the Wallace framework so that users can easily 
write and share their own algorithms, representations and 
extensions. In the short term, we intend to do this by creating 
a dedicated website, complete with in-depth documentation 
and a series of tutorials for a wider range of users. In the 
further future, we hope to build upon Julia’s package sys- 
tem and provide our own online repository, allowing users 
to share their creations for the benefit of the EC community. 

We also intend to explore the wider possibilities for meta- 
programming within Wallace, and how our techniques might 
be applied to provide similar performance boosts to other 
large frameworks. 
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Abstract 

Robot experiments using real cultured neuronal cells as con- 
trollers are a way to explore the idea of embodied cognition. 
Real cultured neuronal cells have innate plasticity, and a sen- 
sorimotor coupling is expected to develop a neural circuit. 
Previous studies have suggested that a dissociated neuronal 
culture has two properties: i) modifiability of connection be- 
tween neurons by external stimuli and ii) stability of the con- 
nection without external stimuli. If cultured neuronal cells are 
embodied by coupling to an environment, they learn to avoid 
external stimulation. We call this mechanism a “learning by 
stimulation avoidance” principle. We try to demonstrate that 
adaptive behavior, like wall avoidance, can emerge sponta- 
neously from embodied cultured neuronal cells. In this study, 
we developed a system in which a robot moves in a real en- 
vironment and is controlled by cultured neuronal cells grow- 
ing on a glass plate. We used a high-density complementary 
metal-oxide- semiconductor array to monitor the neural dy- 
namics. We then conducted a robotic experiment using this 
platform. The results showed that wall- avoidance behavior 
by a robot can be enhanced spontaneously without giving any 
reward from the external environment. 

Introduction 

Learning is a remarkable phenomenon in the neural sys- 
tem, and it is crucial for animals as embodied neural sys- 
tems to learn adaptive behavior autonomously to survive. 
A key concept in studying adaptive behavior is homeosta- 
sis. Ashby argued that an adaptive behavior is just an out- 
come of a homeostatic property of a living system (Ashby 
(I960)). Di Paolo and Iizuka reported that adaptive behavior 
is an indispensable outcome of homeostatic neural dynamics 
(Di Paolo (2000); Iizuka and Di Paolo (2007); Di Paolo and 
Iizuka (2008)). Yet, those models are still too abstract to be 
tested in realistic situations. 

Biological neural networks cultured in vitro can be used 
to study potential memory and learning by nervous systems. 
Using the real biological neural networks is advantageous in 
that, for example, we can study potential complexity, which 
may be difficult to implement in artificial neural networks. 
In this study, we use a dissociated cultured neural system 
as a model of a biological neural system. Although such 


cultured neural systems are much simpler than real brain 
systems, they have some important essential properties, in- 
cluding spontaneous activity, plasticity and rich and com- 
plex controllability. Homeostatic control may be one such 
property. 

It has become easier and more popular to study the cou- 
pling between cultured neuronal cells and external systems 
(DeMarse and Dockendorf (2005), Novellino et al. (2007); 
Pizzi et al. (2009); Warwick (2010)). In previous studies, 
cultured neurons were connected to an external system, such 
as a mobile robot in a real space. The sensory information 
coming from the external system was used to stimulate the 
neuronal cells, and the resulting neural activities controlled 
the external system. This change of external system pro- 
vided feedback to the neural cell states, and this process 
could be repeated. We call this a “closed loop” and regard it 
as a model of primitive sensorimotor couplings. By studying 
such closed-loop systems, we examine a biological memory, 
learning, or adaptability of a neural system with respect to 
embodiment. 

Studies of closed-loop systems have been documented. 
For example, Bakkum et al. (2008) trained cultured neuronal 
cells to achieve a desired behavior with multiple stimula- 
tions. Hayashi et al. (2011) proposed another method that 
used a cultured neural system to incrementally learn to re- 
spond in a particular way to a particular input. One draw- 
back of these studies is that they used a conventional mi- 
croelectrode array as a recording device; this type of device 
does not have sufficient spatial resolution so that it is dif- 
ficult to stimulate and accurately detect a single neuronal 
state. In order to overcome the drawbacks, we use a recently 
developed device (high-density microelectrode array using 
complementary metal-oxide semiconductor [CMOS] tech- 
nology) to detect activities of individual neurons with high 
precision. The details of this recording device are described 
in the following sections. The other drawback in closed-loop 
studies is that an external evaluation function must be pre- 
pared and designed properly. A unique feature of our study 
is the examination of the self-development of such an eval- 
uation function from the closed-loop system itself. We in- 
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eluded this feature because we believe that self-development 
of an evaluation function is how adaptive behavior emerges 
spontaneously with most animals. 

A principle of our experimental study stems from Shahaf 
and Marom (2001)’s pioneering work on a cultured neural 
system. They argued that cultured neuronal cells have the 
following two characteristics: i) modifiability of connec- 
tion between neurons by external stimuli and ii) stability of 
the connection without external stimuli. When a system is 
coupled to a body, these properties of neural cells lead to in- 
telligent behavior. We rephrase the above properties in the 
following way: 

1 Providing external stimuli to cultured neuronal cells. 

2 Connection between each neuron is changed by the exter- 
nal stimuli, and thus a behavior represented through the 
external body is also changed ( modifiability ). 

3 If a behavior that can stop the external stimuli occurs, 
stimulation is finished and the current connection is sta- 
bilized ( Stability ). 

4 By repeating the above processes, behavior that can avoid 
the stimulation is improved. 

In this way, behavior to avoid a stimulation can emerge 
spontaneously without having any explicit reward or evalua- 
tion function. We call this a “learning by stimulation avoid- 
ance” (LSA) principle. LSA assures a homeostatic property 
as it sustains stability and variation simultaneously. Sha- 
haf and Marom (2001) demonstrated that cultured neuronal 
cells can actually learn a desired activity pattern in a minimal 
closed-loop experiment where electrical stimulation is ap- 
plied to neuronal cells and the stimulation is removed when 
the network shows a desired activity pattern. In this exam- 
ple, although the experimenters gave a desired neural ac- 
tivity pattern to explicitly remove stimulation, stimulation 
avoidance led to adaptive behavior. In the present study, we 
demonstrate that cultured neuronal cells, by coupling with 
a mobile robot, can learn an adaptive behavior through the 
LSA principle, without any explicit reward. 

Materials and Methods 
Dissociated neuronal culture 

The neural cultures were prepared from the cerebral cortex 
of El 8 Wistar rats. The cortex region was trypsinized with 
0.25% trypsin, and the dissociated cells were plated and cul- 
tured on a recording device. The surface of the electrodes 
on the device was coated with 0.05% polyethylenimine and 
laminin for improving plating efficiency. The cells were cul- 
tured in Neurobasal Medium (Life Technologies) contain- 
ing 10% L-Glutamine (Life Technologies) and 2% B27 sup- 
plement (Life Technologies) for the first 24 h. Half of the 
plating medium was replaced with growth medium (Dulbec- 
cos modified Eagles medium (Life Technologies) containing 


10% horse serum, 0.5 mM GlutaMAX (Life Technologies), 
and 1 mM sodium pyruvate) after the first 24 h. The cultures 
were placed in an incubator at 37 °C with an H20-saturated 
atmosphere consisting of 95% air and 5% CO 2 . During cell 
culturing, half of the medium was replaced once after sev- 
eral days with the growth medium. 

High-density micro electrode array 

A high-density CMOS electrode array (Frey et al. (2010)) 
was used for measuring the extracellular electrophysiologi- 
cal activity of the cultured neurons (Figure 1). This CMOS 
array is superior to the conventional multielectrode array 
(MEA) used previously (Potter and DeMarse (2001); Eytan 
and Marom (2006); Madhavan et al. (2007)) in that it has far 
higher spatio-temporal resolution. The number of electrodes 
in conventional MEAs is small, usually about 64, and the lo- 
cations of the recording electrodes are predetermined with 
an inter-electrode distance of about 200 m; thus, it is diffi- 
cult to identify signals from an individual cell. In contrast, 
the CMOS arrays have 11,011 electrodes. The diameter of 
the electrode is 7 /am with an inter-electrode distance of 1 8 
fim over an area of 1.8 mm 1.8 mm. It can record electrical 
activity on 126 electrodes at one time at a sampling rate of 
20 kHz. 



Figure 1: The high-density CMOS electrode array used in 
this experiment. This recording device has 1 1,01 1 recording 
sites, a diameter of 7 /im, and an inter-electrode distance of 
18 //m. 


Processing before and in recording neural activity 

Before recording the neural activities, we scanned almost all 
the 11,011 electrodes on the CMOS array to obtain an elec- 
trical activity map for estimating the locations of the neu- 
ronal somata (i.e., identifying the positions of neural cells). 
In each of the 95 recording sessions, the electrical activi- 
ties were recorded for 60 s with about 110 electrodes at the 
same time. An electrical activity map was obtained by aver- 
aging the height of the action potentials for each electrode. 
We applied a Gaussian filter to the map and assumed that 
the neuronal somata were located near the local peaks in the 
Gaus sian-filtered map. About 120 of the higher level peaks 
were selected as the positions of neural cells, and the near- 
est electrodes to the peaks were selected for recording that 
neural activity. If the number of local peaks were fewer than 
126, then all the peaks were used. 
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Figure 2: Overview of the closed-loop system composed of the high-density CMOS electrode array monitoring the culture of 
neuronal cells, a mobile robot, and the interface connecting them. 


By using the above method, one electrode can ideally rep- 
resent a single neural state. A type of neuronal cell is classi- 
fied as excitatory or inhibitory, which is estimated by using 
the spike time series recorded for 10 min before the main 
experiment. Because the shapes of the action potential of 
these two neural types differ, we classified the type of neu- 
ronal cell by using k-means clustering. 

For detecting and recording the spike of cultured neurons, 
we used the MEABench software developed by (Wagenaar 
et al. (2005)). All recordings were performed at a 20-kHz 
sampling rate using the real-time spike detection algorithm 
LimAda in MEABench. As this LimAda algorithm detects 
a spike that exceeds the threshold without distinction of 
positive and negative value, unexpected double detection of 
spikes can occur. These unexpected double-detected spikes 
were removed from the data before analyzing the data. By 
sending the electrical stimuli to a neuronal cell through the 
electrodes, such artifacts might occur. In a robotic experi- 
ment, we need to detect the action potential and stimulate 
the cultured neuronal cell at the same time. The Salpa filter 
in MEABench was used to remove the artifact in real time 
(Wagenaar and Potter (2002)). 

A colsed-loop system 

We implemented a closed-loop system between the cultured 
neural cells and a robot. This system mainly consisted of 
three components: a recording system monitoring the cul- 
tured neurons, a mobile robot as an external body of the cul- 
tured neurons, and the interface connecting them. A current 
system setup is depicted in Figure 2. 

We used the CMOS array and the MEABench software 
for recording and stimulating neural cells. Elisa-3 (GC- 
tronic, Ticino, Switzerland) was used as a mobile robot. 
Elisa-3 is a circular small robot of 2.5 cm radius and has 
two independently controllable wheels. The front right- and 
left-distance sensors were used as sensory signals for stim- 
ulating the neuronal cells. The refresh rate of the robot was 


set at 10 fps. The interface plays a role in receiving a sen- 
sor value from the robot and stimulating the neuronal cells 
based on the sensor value thorough the CMOS array. The 
interface also plays a role in receiving detected spike data 
from the CMOS array in real time and calculating a wheel 
speed based on the spike data and sending it to the robot. In 
this way, the robot and the neuronal cells form a closed loop. 
More details of the sensorimotor mapping are described in 
the following section. 


Sensorimotor mapping 

A simple sensorimotor mapping was applied to the robot and 
neuronal cells on the CMOS array (Figure 3). We selected 
two electrodes that were estimated as excitatory neurons as 
the left-and right-input neurons for sending the electrical 
stimuli. At given time intervals (100 ms), the probability 
Pl,r for sending an electrical stimulation to the input neu- 
ron was controlled by the sensory value of the mobile robot. 
More practically, the probability is calculated as follows: 


L,R = 


o (S LiR < T ) 

SL,R/Smax (Sl,R > T) 


If sensor value Sl,r is less than a threshold T , Pl,r be- 
comes zero. Otherwise Pl,r is calculated by Sl,r/ Smax- 
S max represents a maximum value of the sensor input. 
Whether an electrical stimulation is sent to the input neuron 
or not is determined with this probability every 100 ms. 

We also selected 20 electrodes, 10 of which were left- 
output neurons and the other 10 were right ones; all 20 were 
within the vicinity of each input neuron for calculating each 
left- and right- wheel speed. The wheel speeds were calcu- 
lated based on the number of spikes of the output neurons 
that were integrated every 100 ms. We calculated the left- 
and right- wheel speeds V/ ?r as follows: 
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Vi tr — ^iVi + C 

ie N 1>r 

These virtual neural states take positive integers, which 
are equal to the number of spikes of the output neurons over 
a given time interval, and sum them with the fixed weight 
uji. Finally, a positive constant C as a default wheel speed 
is added. Ni and N r are set of channel number of left- and 
right-output neurons. Here, as uj^ is a negative value and C 
is a positive value, the robot moves forward when the output 
neurons are not active. As the activities of the output neu- 
rons increase, the speed of the forward movement decreases 
and finally the robot moves backwards. As the two wheels 
of the robot are independent, the robot can also turn. 



Figure 3: Sensorimotor mapping between a robot and cul- 
tured neuronal cells. Two electrodes on the CMOS array 
are selected as input neurons and connected to the distance 
sensor of the mobile robot. Twenty electrodes are selected 
as output neurons and connected to the left- and right- wheel 
speed of the mobile robot. 


Results 

A robot was placed in the 60 cm 60 cm arena (Figure 4), 
and both the neural activities and the behavior of the robot 
(1 h) were recorded using cultured neuronal cells under two 
different conditions (Chip#l [DIV 28] and Chip#2[DIV 38]), 
where Chip#l is the neural assembly of 28 days and Chip#2 
is 28 days after sowing. In previous research, we studied 
the difference in neural behavior stemming from the differ- 
ent conditions (Matsuda et al. (2013)). The neural spiking 
patterns were recorded in the pre- (1 h) and post- (1 h) du- 
ration of the coupling experiment between the robot and the 
neural cells. A video recording was used for tracking the tra- 
jectories, and we used the open-source software SwisTrack 
(Correll et al. (2006)) for tracking the trajectories. We also 
recorded the right- and left-sensor input values of the robot. 


In the following section, we show the results of whether 
wall-avoidance behavior is improved autonomously by ana- 
lyzing the trajectory and sensor value of the robot. We then 
provide the analysis of neural connectivity for supporting the 
improvement of wall- avoidance behavior. 



Figure 4: Experiment environment. The robot is placed in 
the square arena (60cm60cm). 


Evaluation of wall-avoidance behavior 

We focused on whether the mobile robot could improve 
wall-avoidance behavior autonomously. Figure 5 shows a 
trajectory of the robot in the experiment with Chip#l. Qual- 
itatively it appears that the activity pattern changed, which 
we took as a sign of the modifiability of the networks. 


Figure 5: Trajectory of a robot in the Chip#l experiment. 
The left panel shows the trajectory of the first 15 min in the 
robot experiment; the right panel shows the trajectory of the 
last 15 min. 

Although a quantitative evaluation of the behavior is 
needed, it is difficult to track the direction of the robot from 
the video data. Thus, we used wall-collision time for eval- 
uating the wall-avoidance behavior. This is defined as the 
duration between the time in which a sensory input value 
exceeds the upper threshold and the time in which the sen- 
sory input value is lower than the lower threshold (Figure 
6). When the robot collides with a wall or stands close to it, 
the sensor becomes activated, otherwise it receives a weaker 
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signal. Therefore if the estimated wall-collision time be- 
come lower, we can conclude that the wall-avoidance be- 
havior was enhanced. 


Wall-collision time 



Times[sec] 


Upper Threshold 


Lower Threshold 


Figure 6: Definition of the estimated wall-collision time. 
The wall-collision time is defined as the duration between 
the time in which a sensor-input value exceeds an upper 
threshold and the time in which a sensor-input value is lower 
than the lower threshold. 


Figure 7 shows the time series of the estimated wall- 
collision time. Here, relaxation time means the duration for 
stabilizing the number of stimulation-induced spikes of in- 
put neurons. A stimulation-induced spike is defined as the 
number of spikes of input neurons within 100 ms after each 
stimulation. Figure 8 shows the time series of the num- 
ber of stimulation-induced spikes, which stabilized at nearly 
1,300 s. Thus, in this case, relaxation time was set to 1300 
s. Based on the time series of the estimated wall-collision 
time, the wall-avoidance behavior was not totally improved, 
yet the estimated wall-collision time of at least either the 
right or left sensor gradually decreased. In Figure 7(a), the 
estimated wall-collision time of the right- sensor input grad- 
ually decreased, and in Figure 7(b), that of the left- sensor 
input gradually decreased, indicating a partial improvement 
in the wall- avoidance behavior. We can therefore conclude 
that the LSA principle is working in this setup. 

Analyzing dynamics of functional connectivity 

We also analyzed the change in functional connectivity. A 
correlation between a pair of neurons may not represent 
a physical connection but a functional connection. Sev- 
eral methods are used for estimating the strength of a func- 
tional connection between neurons, including mutual in- 
formation and transfer entropy (Schreiber (2000), Matsuda 
et al. (2013)). In this study, we used conditional firing prob- 
ability (CFP) for detecting functional connectivity by using 
the cross-correlation between neural states (le Feber et al., 
2007). This is defined as follows: 





(b) Chip#2 


Figure 7: Estimated wall-collision time, (a) Results of 
Chip#l and lower figures, (b) Results of Chip#2. Each left 
figure shows the time series of the wall-collision time es- 
timated from the left- sensor input of the robot. Each right 
figure shows the time series of the wall-collision time es- 
timated from the right-sensor input of the robot. The blue 
dotted line represents the relaxation time for stabilizing the 
simulation-induced spike of the input neuron. 



Figure 8: Time series of the number of stimulation-induced 
spikes of the input neuron in Chip#l. A stimulation-induced 
spike is defined as the number of spikes of input neurons 
within 100 ms after each stimulation. In this case, the 
stimulation-induced spike stabilized at around 1300 s, in- 
dicating the total relaxation time. 
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Xij are binary arrays of firing in which 0 represents no fir- 
ing at electrode i; j and 1 represent at least one firing at elec- 
trode i; j within the given time window. Thus, CFP^(t) 
represents the firing rate at electrode j at a delay time r 
(0 < r < 500ms) after the firing at electrode i divided 
by the total number of firings at electrode i. The interval of 
r is 1 ms. 

Figure 9 shows an example of a CFP curve fitted by the 
following equation using the nonlinear least squares method 
to minimize the mean squared error. 


CFPfj ( T ) 


Mi 


i + cX¥) 


+ offset ij 


Mij represents the maximum value above the offset, and 
Tij represents the time at which the CFP^ function 
reaches the maximum value. The shape of the curve is de- 
termined by the parameter uj^j. The offset^- reflects unre- 
lated background activity. In this study, if is two times 
greater than the offset^- level and T^j is larger than zero 
and does not exceed 250 ms, T l:J is regarded as a functional 
connection between electrode i;j and M i: j is regarded as 
the estimated strength of functionally connected electrodes 
i m ,3- 



Figure 9: An example of the conditional firing probability 
(CFP). A gray line represents the CFP curve. A red line 
represents the fitted curve to the CFP curve. M hJ represents 
the maximum value above the offset, T l%] represents the time 
at which the CFP^ 2t function reaches the maximum value, 
and offset represents the unrelated background activity. 


Using this CFP method, we calculated the strength of 
functional connectivities between the electrodes and com- 
pared the pre-experiment and the post-experiment values to 
evaluate the changes in functional connectivity. We also 
compared it with the result of open loop experiment. Here 


open loop experiment means the experiment in which the 
stimulation is sent to the input neuron at the same timing 
with that of robot experiment, but the cultured neuronal cells 
is not connected to the robot, then there is no feedback to the 
stimulation pattern from neural activity. The open loop ex- 
periments was conducted using same chip with the closed- 
loop experiments. Results showed that the mean strength of 
the functional connection in the post-experiment was signif- 
icantly greater than that of the pre-experiment (p < 0.05, 
Wilcoxon rank-sum test) in a closed-loop experiment but 
that there was no significant difference in the results of the 
open loop experiment where (Figure 10). 
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Figure 10: Comparison of the estimated strength of a func- 
tional connection. Upper figures are the results of Chip#l, 
and lower figures show the results of Chip#2. Each left fig- 
ure is a closed-loop experiment (robot experiment), and each 
right figure is an open loop experiment. In the closed-loop 
experiment, the estimated strength of the functional connec- 
tion in the post-experiment is significantly greater than that 
of the pre-experiment (*p < 0.05, Wilcoxon rank-sum test), 
but there is no significant difference in the results of the open 
loop experiment. 



Open loop 



Pre Post 



Open loop 



The results of the closed-loop experiment showed that 
the functional connectivity between the input neuron and 
the output neuron increased as did the synchronization be- 
tween the two neuronal states. An easier way to improve 
wall-avoidance behavior in the experimental setup is to have 
many output neurons fire at approximately the same time 
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after the stimuli. If this happens, we can conclude that wall- 
avoidance behavior by the LSA principle has improved (see 
also Sinapayen et al. (2015), for a discussion of LSA with 
artificial neural network experiments) 

Discussion 

We usually train a robot to maximize a reward function ei- 
ther by on-line or off-line learning. Without any reward 
function, it is difficult to self-organize sense making or a 
goal-oriented behavior. We scarcely have such autonomous 
robots; the present study challenges this problem. 

Hanczyc and Ikegami (2010) demonstrated a simple but 
spontaneous sense-making behavior with a simple chem- 
istry. Water at a high pH reacting with oleic anhydride gen- 
erates self-moving droplets, which maintain the reaction on 
its surface, sustaining its self-mobility (Toyota et al. (2009); 
Hanczyc and Ikegami (2010)). As a result, a droplet climbs 
up the pH gradient when the environmental pH is 12 and 
turns away from it when pH is 10. This pseudo chemotaxis 
of oil droplets was easily introduced by an internal chemical 
reaction plus embodiment. This behavior pattern feeds back 
into a chemical reaction of a droplet to sustain its activity. 

We aimed to demonstrate that a tendency to escape from a 
stimulus generates autonomous motion and in the end leads 
to a goal-oriented behavior. We call this LSA. We aimed 
to evaluate this learning hypothesis with a simple robot ex- 
periment. In this study, we implemented a closed-loop sys- 
tem for connecting a robot and cultured neuronal cells and 
conducted the experiment using this system. The results 
showed that wall- avoidance behavior is partially improved, 
and we consider that such sense-making behavior can be en- 
hanced autonomously even though there are no explicit ex- 
ternal rewards. We argue that this emerging sense-making 
behavior is an outcome of integrating embodiment, the en- 
vironment, and adequate sensors. In this paper we focused 
on wall-avoidance behavior; however, we hypothesize that 
other sense-making behaviors can emerge from other cou- 
plings of embodiment and environment. 

Previously, Di Paolo (2000), Iizuka and Di Paolo (2007) 
and Di Paolo and Iizuka (2008) studied the emergence of 
sense-making behavior as an outcome of neural homeosta- 
sis. Ikegami (2013) developed an experimental art system 
(called “Mind Time Machine” [MTM]) consisting of three 
screens and 15 video cameras. In MTM, each camera it- 
eratively projects images taken from those screens over 3 
months. Those in-take images are edited and modified by 
the underlying artificial neural dynamics. The complexity 
of the environment and the stored image memories of MTM 
create a life-like impression for the people who interact with 
MTM. MTM created a sense-making behavior without any 
reward function. 

The emergence of sense-making behavior is and has been 
a major theme for artificial life and should be explored fur- 
ther. A drawback of the robot-neural platform is that it uses 


the entire network for making one style of behavior. This can 
be improved by i) promoting module networks for learning 
and ii) restoring and retrieving many memories. However, 
we primarily need more studies to show how LSA works 
practically for evolving sense-making behavior. Further- 
more, we hypothesize such an LSA principle can be gen- 
eralized to not only cultured neural networks but also to an 
artificial neural network and to any system with other ele- 
ments that include modifiability and stability, for example, a 
microorganism that has no nervous system. 
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Abstract 

We describe the design of Omnigram Explorer (OMG), an 
open-source tool for the interactive exploration of relation- 
ships between variables in a complex system. OMG is de- 
signed to help researchers gain a holistic, qualitative under- 
standing of the relationships between variables in their data at 
a preliminary stage of analysis; such exploration might high- 
light interactions that warrant further quantitative investiga- 
tion using other tools. We illustrate OMG’s use on real-world 
data, and also describe its potential as a tool for communica- 
tion to non-specialists. 

Introduction 

When working with models of complex systems, visualisa- 
tion tools can be invaluable in helping researchers gain an 
understanding of the system’s behaviour. Visualisation can 
be used at all stages of the research process, from the earliest 
stages of design through to the eventual communication of 
results to a variety of different audiences (Dorin and Geard, 
2014; Grimm, 2002). 

The work reported in this paper was developed in the con- 
text of a collaboration between the authors and a group of 
epidemiologists at the University of Melbourne. 1 The epi- 
demiologists use a variety of different modelling techniques 
in their work, ranging from agent-based models and other 
simulations to more traditional mathematical approaches. 
Their models often involve several dozen independent and 
dependent variables. 

We wished to develop an interactive tool that would al- 
low our colleagues to gain a quick qualitative understanding 
of their models at the initial stages of analysis, and high- 
light features to be investigated in more detail. The resulting 
tool, named Omnigram Explorer (which we abbreviate as 
OMG), is described in this paper. In the following sections 
we review relevant previous work, describe the principles 
that drove OMG’s design, describe the tool’s main features, 
and give examples of using OMG on real-world data. 2 

! See Acknowledgements section for details. 

2 Various supplementary materials are indicated in the pa- 
per. These are available at http : / / www . t im-taylor . com/ 
omni gram/ eca!2015/. 


Omnigram Explorer is a free, open-source tool devel- 
oped in Processing. 3 The source code, binary executables 
(for Windows, Mac and Linux), documentation and related 
materials are available at http : / /www . tim-taylor . 
com/ omnigram. 

Previous work 

Traditional approaches to visualising the relationships 
among multiple variables include the Scatter Plot Matrix 
(SPLOM) and Parallel Coordinates (Heer et al., 2010). 
These are widely used, although neither is without problems. 
For example, SPLOM visualisations focus on pairwise rela- 
tionships between variables (Kosara et al., 2003), and the 
effectiveness of Parallel Coordinates can greatly depend on 
factors such as the linear order in which data dimensions are 
plotted (Zhang et al., 2012). 

In addition to representation, interaction is an increas- 
ingly important aspect of information visualisation systems 
(Ward and Yang, 2004; Yi et al., 2007). For the kinds of 
visualisation problems we wished to address in our project, 
relevant and interesting early work was produced by Spence 
and Tweedie (1998). They developed a tool called Attribute 
Explorer in which multivariate data was presented as a set of 
histograms, one for each variable. Each histogram displayed 
the distribution of values in the data-set for its associated 
variable. The user could select subsets of data by adjust- 
ing a slider under a histogram. The subset of data points 
so selected was represented in the other histograms using a 
specific highlight colour (a technique known as linking and 
brushing). 

The tool described in the current paper, Omnigram Ex- 
plorer, took inspiration from Spence and Tweedie’ s work as 
a starting point. We added a variety of novel and principled 
extensions (as described in the following sections), and have 
made it available as a free, open-source tool. 

Design principles 

An effective data visualisation should provide an intuitive 
way for the user to gain insight into the organisation of that 

3 http : / / processing . org 
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data. Effective interaction in an information visualisation 
should allow the user to develop a mental model of correla- 
tions and relationships in the data (Kosara et al., 2003). 

A guiding principle behind the development of Omnigram 
Explorer was to leverage properties of the human visual sys- 
tem to allow complex information to be easily processed by 
the user. In particular, we used several Gestalt grouping 
principles 4 in the design of the system to allow it to con- 
vey a large amount of information about correlations in the 
data in a deceptively simple way, and to allow users to focus 
on some variables and not on others. We will expand upon 
these features in the following sections. 

Features 

General Usage 

OMG is a tool for visualising pre-recorded data of parame- 
ter settings and output values from a set of runs of a target 
model. 

At start-up, the user is prompted to select a model defini- 
tion file that describes the system’s variables and also points 
to a data file. The data file contains the samples of values for 
each variable. OMG loads this data (or a random subset of it 
if so instructed) and presents it to the user in graphical form 
for interactive exploration. OMG is agnostic about the par- 
ticular form of the system and its variables: variables may be 
designated as inputs or outputs if desired, but this is not re- 
quired. The model definition file may also contain informa- 
tion about causal relationships between variables, which can 
then be visualised to provide hints to the OMG user of inter- 
esting relationships to explore. Information about causal re- 
lationships might have been generated from existing knowl- 
edge of the system or from tools such as Bayesian causal 
network discovery software. 5 

As described in the following sections, OMG provides 
various modes of interaction that allow the user to explore 
the relationships in the system in different ways. 

User Interface and Nodes 

A general view of the OMG interface is shown in Figure l. 6 

The most important component of the user interface is 
the node , which is an interactive, graphical representation 
of the data associated with a particular variable in the sys- 
tem. The detailed user interface of a single node is shown in 
Figure 2. A node displays a histogram showing the distribu- 
tion of samples of a particular variable observed in the data 
read in from the data file. 

The node’s histogram always shows the distribution of all 
samples read in from the file. However, a subset of these 

4 See, e.g., (Wolfe et al., 2009). 

5 E.g. CaMML (Korb and Nicholson, 2011). 

6 The screen-shots in this section show OMG using data from 
the standard Auto MPG data-set downloaded from the UCI Ma- 
chine Learning Repository (Lichman, 2013) and with causal links 
generated by CaMML (Korb and Nicholson, 2011). 


samples may be highlighted in different colours, either (for 
focus nodes) to indicate that they lie within a range of val- 
ues selected with the range selector widget by the user, or 
(for non-focus nodes) to represent brushing in response to 
focus nodes (see later for further details of focus nodes and 
brushing). A small circle is drawn below the histogram to 
indicate the position of the median (or mean) value of the 
selected samples. 

By showing the selected samples highlighted against non- 
selected samples, the node therefore provides context and 
guidance for later exploration; this was one of the guid- 
ing principles of Attribute Explorer (Spence and Tweedie, 
1998). We use the term omnigram to refer to the simultane- 
ous visualisation of histograms of all of a system’s param- 
eters; an omnigram extends these principles of context and 
guidance from a single parameter to the whole system. 

Modes of Interaction 

There are four basic modes of interaction in OMG: Single 
Node Brushing , Multi Node Brushing , Omnibrushing and 
Sample View. 

Single Node Brushing In this mode, only one node can 
have the focus at any one time. Clicking on the histogram 
area of a node gives it the focus (shown by the red focus 
indicator in the top left of the node), and removes the focus 
from any other node. 

The range selector of the focus node can be adjusted to 
select a subset of samples from the overall distribution (i.e. 
a subset of bins from the histogram). The handles at each 
end of the selector can be dragged left or right to change the 
upper and lower limits of the selected range, and the main 
selector bar can be dragged left or right to shift the whole 
range up or down. The bins within the selected range are 
shown in dark red, and the other bins in the focus node are 
shown in white. 

When a range of samples has been selected in the focus 
node in this way, all of the other nodes are updated to show 
where the same samples lie in the distributions of the other 
variables in the model. The matching samples are shown in 
dark blue. This is OMG’s implementation of the linking and 
brushing technique mentioned earlier. 

The real power of linking and brushing in OMG becomes 
apparent when you interactively change the range selection 
in the focus node, and watch the resulting changes in the 
other nodes. In particular, selecting a fairly small subset of 
values with the range selector in the focus node (i.e. having 
a short range selector bar), dragging the bar from left to right 
and back, and watching how the change in values of the fo- 
cus node is associated with changes in the other nodes, is a 
very effective technique. 

The human visual system is very attuned to noticing mul- 
tiple objects moving in the same direction (the Gestalt prin- 
ciples of Continuity and Common Fate). OMG makes use of 
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Figure 1 : The Omnigram Explorer user interface. 
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Figure 2: Detail of user interface for a Node. 
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this fact to allow the user to easily spot correlations between 
many different variables in Single Node Brushing mode. Be- 
cause these principles rely on movement, it is difficult to 
convey the power of this technique in writing or still images. 
By interacting with the system (moving the range selector 
bar) and watching how the selected set of samples change 
in each histogram as a result, it is very easy to see how 
changes in one variable are correlated to changes in all of 
the other variables in the system. Feedback from informal 
focus group meetings 7 suggests that this is effective even 
with 30-40 nodes on-screen at once. A demonstration video 
is provided in the supplementary materials. 

Multi Node Brushing Multi Node Brushing is an exten- 
sion to Single Node Brushing that provides information 
about sensitivity of the model. An example screen- shot of 
Multi Node Brushing mode is shown in Figure 3. 

In this mode, more than one node can have the focus at the 
same time. In the example shown in the figure, the three left- 
most nodes all have the focus (indicated by the red squares 
at the top left of each node). The range selectors in each 
of the focus nodes can be adjusted just like in Single Node 
Brushing mode, to select a subset of samples. 

The information displayed in non-focus nodes is more de- 
tailed than in Single Node Brushing mode. As before, dark 
blue is used to indicate the location of samples that have 
been selected by the range selection in the focus nodes. In 
Multi Node Brushing , OMG looks at the conjunction of the 
range selections made on the focus nodes: to take an ex- 
ample from Figure 3, a blue patch on a histogram bin in 
the horsepower node indicates that there is a sample that has 
that horsepower value that also lies within the selected range 
of model year and lies within the selected range of displace- 
ment and lies within the selected range of origin. 

You will notice from the figure that non-focus nodes also 
show other colours. A light green patch indicates that there 
is a sample that has that value that also lies within the se- 
lected range of values for all hut one of the focus nodes. So, 
in this example, a light green patch on a histogram bin in 
the horsepower node might indicate that there is a sample 
that has that horsepower value that also lies within the se- 
lected range of model year and lies within the selected range 
of displacement , but not within the selected range of ori- 
gin. It might also indicate that the origin and model year 
ranges were respected, but not the displacement, etc. That 
is, the light green colour indicates that one of the focus node 
ranges was not respected, but it does not tell you which one. 

Similarly, a light red patch indicates that two of the fo- 
cus node ranges were not respected, and white indicates that 
three or more were not respected. 

The colour therefore gives some indication of the sensi- 
tivity of the model to the value ranges chosen. For example, 

7 These meetings comprised eight participants (including the 
software author). More rigorous tests are planned in future work. 


the presence of a light green patch in a non-focus node in- 
dicates that by increasing the selected range of just one of 
the focus nodes, the patch can be turned blue, i.e. it can be 
made to satisfy the constraints on all of the focus nodes by 
loosening a single constraint. 

Omnibrushing Omnibrushing mode works in a somewhat 
different way to Single Node Brushing and Multi Node 
Brushing. Like in Single Node Brushing , only one node can 
have the focus at a time in Omnibrushing mode. When a 
node receives the focus, a different colour is assigned to each 
of that node’s bins. The hue of each bin changes steadily 
from the leftmost bin to the rightmost bin, with reds on the 
left changing to greens and blues on the right. 

The colours in each of the non-focus nodes are updated to 
reflect those of the focus node. For each bin in a histogram 
of a non-focus node, a fraction of the area of the bin is given 
the same colour as each of the bins in the focus node ac- 
cording to the fraction of samples in that non-focus bin that 
belong to the bin in the focus node corresponding to that 
colour. An example of Omnibrushing mode is shown in Fig- 
ure 4; for further examples, see the Example Usage section 
and Figure 6 below. 

Thus, Omnibrushing mode can be thought of as a compos- 
ite Single Node Brushing mode, where each bin in the focus 
node has been given a different colour, and the correspond- 
ing brushing of all other nodes has then been superimposed 
into a single representation. 

Sample View Sample View mode provides a different way 
to visualise the data. The overall distribution of values for 
each node is shown, as with the other modes, but these are 
shown partially faded out in the background of each node, 
and are provided just as a reminder of the overall shape of 
the observed data. The real point of interest in this mode is 
the display of individual samples from the data file. Each 
sample is shown as a small coloured circle placed in the 
position of the histogram bin corresponding to the sample 
value of that variable. An example screen from Sample View 
mode is shown in Figure 5. 

At any one time, a fixed number of samples is shown. By 
default, OMG will automatically cycle at a moderate speed 
through different selections of samples from the data. At 
each step in the cycle, one sample (the one that has been dis- 
played for the longest time) is removed from the currently 
displayed set, and a new sample replaces it. The user can in- 
teractively increase or decrease both the number of samples 
shown at a time and the speed of cycling. The user may also 
choose to step forwards and backwards through the different 
sample selections manually rather than having them updated 
automatically. 

In Sample View mode, only a single node can have the fo- 
cus at any one time. By default, the samples are coloured 
according to which bin they belong to in the focus node (for 
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Figure 3: Multi Node Brushing mode (focus nodes: model year, origin, displacement) 



Figure 4: Omnibrushing mode (focus node: displacement) 
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Figure 5: Sample View mode (focus node: displacement) 


an example, see Figure 5, where the focus node is the dis- 
placement node, indicated by the red focus indicator in the 
top left of the node). The user can quickly see how these 
samples are distributed in the other nodes by looking at the 
distribution of colours. 

If preferred, users can select a colouring scheme in which 
samples are coloured at random, irrespective of their bin in 
the focus mode. This scheme is most useful for studying 
a small number of samples. The colours allow the user to 
determine, for each coloured sample in the focus node, the 
exact bins into which they fall for all other nodes. 

Other features 

OMG has various other features that we will not describe in 
detail here. These include the ability to interactively create 
brush links between nodes in Multi Node Brushing mode, so 
that when the range selector on one focus node is moved, the 
range selector on another linked focus node also moves in a 
specified way. This allows the user to interactively explore 
complex relationships between multiple variables. 

As mentioned before, the model definition file may also 
contain information about causal links between nodes, and 
OMG can display these as arrows between nodes to provide 
hints about relationships that might be worth exploring. 

The initial placement of nodes on the screen is done auto- 
matically, and the input file may contain hints about which 
nodes should be placed where. But regardless of initial 
placement, all nodes can be dragged to new positions inter- 
actively by the user. One situation in which this can be par- 


ticularly useful is as follows: if nodes have been identified 
that behave in a similar way (e.g. when dragging the range 
selector of the focus node), those nodes can be grouped to- 
gether by dragging them to one part of the screen. The 
user can then start to partition a complex model into subsets 
of similarly performing variables by spatially grouping the 
nodes on screen. Placing similarly -behaving nodes in close 
spatial proximity allows the user to perceive them as a single 
group (the Gestalt principle of Proximity), thereby simplify- 
ing the process of mental model formation. Other methods 
to increase or decrease the focus on specific nodes include 
the ability to interactively resize a node, and to minimise it 
so that the histogram is completely hidden from view. 

Example Usage 

As an introductory example of using OMG on real data, we 
will briefly discuss its use on the standard Heart Disease 
data-set available from the UCI Machine Learning Repos- 
itory. We use the reduced Cleveland subset of the data, com- 
prising 297 complete samples, each with 13 input attributes 
and one disease diagnosis attribute to be predicted. See Ta- 
ble 1 for a summary and (Lichman, 2013) for full details. 

The data was loaded into OMG. In Single Node Brush- 
ing mode, the diagnosis node ( num ) was given the focus, 
and the range selector bar reduced so that a single bin in 
the num histogram was selected. This narrow range selector 
bar was then dragged left and right to select different bins in 
the histogram in rapid succession. The resulting patterns of 
brushing in the other nodes gave a clear indication of which 
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Label 

Description 

age 

Age in years 

sex 

Sex (0=female, l=male) 

cp 

Chest pain type (1-4) 

trestbps 

Resting blood pressure (mmHg) 

chol 

Serum cholesterol (mg/dl) 

fbs 

Fasting blood sugar >120 mg/dl (0=no, l=yes) 

restecg 

Resting ECG results (0-2) 

thalach 

Maximum heart rate achieved (bpm) 

exang 

Exercise induced angina (0=no, l=yes) 

oldpeak 

ST depression induced by exercise 

slope 

Slope of peak exercise ST segment (1-3) 

ca 

Num major vessels coloured by fluoroscopy 

thal 

Summary of heart condition (3=normal) 

num 

Disease diagnosis (0=no presence) 


Table 1: Heart Disease Data-set attributes 


nodes were correlated with num (and the movement of the 
“median selected value” indicator under the histograms pro- 
vided an additional indication). This process is illustrated in 
a video in the supplementary materials. 

To quantify the effectiveness of this procedure, after per- 
forming this brushing technique for a few seconds, each 
node was given a qualitative rating of the degree to which 
it appeared to be correlated with the num node. Correlations 
were rated as None , Low , Medium and High. The results are 
shown in Table 2, along with the Pearson correlation coef- 
ficient of each attribute with num , calculated from the raw 
data. The qualitative assessments of correlation from OMG 
were then converted to numeric scores under the mapping 
{ None=0 , Low- 1, Mediums 2, High- 3}, and the Pearson 
correlation coefficient between these scores and the calcu- 
lated correlations was calculated. This came to 0.84, which 
demonstrates that the qualitative impression of the 13 cor- 
relations that can be gleaned from a few seconds of using 
OMG corresponds very well to the correlations calculated 
using Pearson’s correlation coefficient. 

A useful next step is to use Omnibrushing mode to gain 
another perspective on these relationships. A screen-shot of 
using OMG on this data in Omnibrushing mode, with the 
diagnosis node (num) selected as the focus node, is shown 
in Figure 6. Because num (the rightmost node in the figure) 
has the focus, each bin in that node is drawn using a different 
colour, ranging from reds on the left to blues on the right. 
The distributions of these samples in each of the other nodes 
is plotted using matching colours. 

A wealth of information is revealed in Figure 6, but just 
a few points will be highlighted here. It is immediately ap- 
parent that this data shows that heart disease (indicated by 
num> 0) is much more prevalent in males (sex= 1) than fe- 
males: look at the relative fraction of each bin in the sex node 
filled by healthy (red) samples. The prevalence of heart dis- 


Attribute 

Apparent 

Correlation 

Pearson 

Correlation 

age 

Medium 

0.222 

sex 

Low 

0.227 

cp 

High 

0.404 

trestbps 

Medium 

0.160 

chol 

None 

0.066 

fbs 

None 

0.049 

restecg 

Low 

0.184 

thalach 

-Medium 

-0.421 

exang 

Low 

0.392 

oldpeak 

High 

0.501 

slope 

Medium 

0.375 

ca 

High 

0.521 

thal 

High 

0.513 


Table 2: Qualitative judgement of apparent correlations of 
attributes with disease diagnosis using OMG in Single Node 
Brushing mode (column 2) and calculated Pearson correla- 
tion coefficients (column 3). See text for details. 

ease appears to be considerably higher in older people: the 
bins on the right-hand side of the age node, starting from the 
tallest bin (which corresponds to age 55), each show around 
50% or more of samples with a disease diagnosis (non-red). 
On the other hand, the serum cholesterol level (chol node) 
does not appear to be strongly correlated, as each bin has 
roughly the same fraction of samples from each diagnosis. 

These two initial investigations have suggested some re- 
lationships that might be worth exploring further. Multi 
Node Brushing mode can be used to begin to explore more 
complex relationships between multiple nodes. And Sam- 
ple View mode can provide more fine-level investigation of 
patterns from individual samples in the data. Taken together, 
these investigations allow one to build up a useful qualitative 
overview of the data. These initial investigations can then 
suggest interesting questions for further quantitative analy- 
sis using other tools. 

Other uses of OMG 

Our colleagues at the University of Melbourne have started 
to use OMG to explore some of their data-sets. In addition to 
the kind of exploratory analysis described above, they have 
found it useful in other ways. Firstly, it is useful for quickly 
checking the independence of factors in a model. Secondly, 
it is suitable as a tool for communicating the behaviour of 
complex models to non-specialists such as government pol- 
icy makers. Features that make it well suited for this task 
include the fact that data is presented as bar charts, which 
are easily understood. In addition, the scientists can deliver 
the OMG tool and allow non- specialists to interact with it us- 
ing a previously generated data-set, thereby providing some 
constraints on the interactions (i.e. the non- specialists can- 
not break the model by doing something unexpected). 
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Figure 6: Example using Cleveland Heart Disease Data-set in Omnibrushing mode (focus node: num) 


In future work we plan to extend OMG’s capabilities in 
other ways. In particular, we are investigating connect- 
ing OMG to live processes in the form of simulations and 
Bayesian nets for live interaction and guided exploration. 

Conclusion 

We have described Omnigram Explorer, a tool for early- 
stage, qualitative exploration of data from simulations and 
other models of complex systems. The tool leverages prop- 
erties of the human visual system to allow users to quickly 
spot relationships in the data through interactive manipula- 
tion. It has also been suggested that OMG has desirable 
properties for a tool for the communication of model dy- 
namics to non- specialists. The tool is open-source, and we 
encourage readers to use it, and to extend it. 
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Abstract 

In this paper, we present an interactive simulation of the eco- 
logical cycle in a fish tank. Like the owner of a real fish tank, 
the user of the simulation has to balance several vital param- 
eters of the aquatic system. Next to people interested in the 
world of aquatics in general, the simulation especially targets 
teenagers and aims at increasing their interest in ecosystems, 
and to contributing to their understanding of basic ecological 
principles. We engage the user introducing various gamifica- 
tion elements, including game-like UI elements, high scores, 
and a diligently adjusted reward system that allows for adding 
new inhabitants to the aquarium. Based on a user study, we 
evaluate our concept and layout possible improvements and 
extensions. 

Introduction 

A profound understanding of complex relationships and pro- 
cesses in ecological systems is an important factor for mak- 
ing informed, sustainable decisions. Like other empirical 
sciences, ecological research heavily relies on digital tools, 
including those for storage/retrieval, modelling and analy- 
sis (Jones et al. (2006)). Educators have been assembling 
a similar repertoire of digital tools for teaching ecological 
systems, whereas computational simulations are especially 
well suited to convey their inherent, often fragile complex- 
ity (Stevenson et al. (2014)). 

In this paper, we present The Digital Aquarist , an inter- 
active simulation of the ecological cycle in a fish tank. Fol- 
lowing the concept of gamification, see e.g. Deterding et al. 
(201 1); Groh (2012), we engage the user in the simulation by 
providing easy and rewarding access to the model context, 
to the model mechanics and especially to the offered user 
interactions. Along the same lines, we reduce the amount of 
prior knowledge required for a rewarding simulation experi- 
ence to a bare minimum: (1) The user can easily explore the 
interdependencies between different organisms by himself. 
(2) The simulation is staged in a moderately sized fish tank 
that is often found in private homes (about 6.5% of house- 
holds keep fish in the U.S. (AVMA, US (2012))). 

We further distilled a model complex enough to convey 
foundational ecological relationships and the emergent sys- 


tem dynamics, yet simple enough to work for an introduc- 
tory educational setting. The interaction possibilities are 
part of this model simplification: The user is encouraged 
to balance the different system variables by adding or re- 
moving organisms from the fish tank. Each animal or plant 
has a certain impact on the ecosystem by either reducing or 
increasing systemic parameter values, e.g. through breath- 
ing. The goal is to keep the schools of fish healthy over a 
long period of time while increasing the number of inhabi- 
tants, and thus the heterogeneity and the complexity of the 
ecosystems’ population. 

The remainder of this paper is structured as follows: In 
the next section, we discuss related work that influenced 
this project. Afterward, we present our modelling approach, 
the use of gamification elements, the realisation of aesthetic 
visualisation and the degree of complexity of the applica- 
tion. Based on our approach, we summarise our accom- 
plishments. Finally, we outline how the simulation could 
be extended in the future. 

Related Work 

Creating a closed ecological cycle has been attempted by 
scientists in various projects. Biosphere 2 is a notable repre- 
sentative project of this kind (Allen and Nelson (1999)). It is 
an architectural and technological large-scale compound for 
exploring the interplay between human life and its environ- 
ment in a closed ecological system. Biosphere 2 had origi- 
nally been planned as a self-sustaining system. It is used as a 
research laboratory now, after two attempts to make it work 
have failed. The same idea but, at least commercially, more 
successful is the Ecosphere, an aquarium whose inhabitants 
are completely sealed off from any metabolic exchange with 
the environment. Only the sun light enters from the outside 
world and drives growth and transformation processes of 
the contained plants and animals (Schilthuizen (2009)). Al- 
though it is being disputed whether the life stock, the shrimp 
Halocardina Rubra, is surviving rather than slowly starving 
to death (Bailey-Brock and Brock (1993)). 

Despite their minimalistic approaches and their empha- 
sis on the exploration of well-defined ecological processes, 
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neither Biosphere 2 nor the Ecosphere are apt for learning 
about and exploring ecosystem dynamics. One reason is the 
inaccessibility of the given systems. It is barely possible to 
change any of their compositions. Time scales are another 
reason: It takes long periods of time for ecological systems 
to stabilize, rendering it (even more) impractical to proac- 
tively change their settings and to explore their dynamics. 
For these reasons, providing interactive simulations of iso- 
lated problem domains, or microworlds , has become an im- 
portant methodological approach in education and education 
research (Miller et al. (1999); Druin et al. (2014)). 

While it has been emphasised that idealised model repre- 
sentations (as opposed to concrete ones) foster the develop- 
ment of generalisable insights (Goldstone and Son (2005)), 
The Digital Aquarist prioritises relatable, engaging aesthetic 
animation over the abstract display of an expectedly vivid, 
visually attractive ecosystem. Therefore, different from a 
preceding, NetLogo-based 2D aquarium model (Tan and 
Biswas (2007)), The Digital Aquarist models the aquarium 
and its inhabitants in an animated three-dimensional world. 

Interactive parameter adjustment of a simulated aquar- 
ium has previously been used to study human learning and 
planning capacity (Vollmeyer et al. (1996)). It could show 
that promoting the free exploration of a dynamic system al- 
lows the user to gain general knowledge, whereas addressing 
specific tasks would solely foster specific knowledge. We 
harness this insight by allowing the users to freely explore 
our simulation and to only provide implicit stimuli to main- 
tain the aquarium over time and with growing heterogeneity. 
However, as the investigation of intellectual capacities is not 
the The Digital Aquarist' s goal, we also reveal detailed in- 
formation about the inhabitants of the simulation and their 
relationships, if inquired by the user. 

Methodology 

For the sake of accessibility, we focus on simple visuals and 
avoid overburdening the user with information which would, 
very likely, jeopardise the attractiveness of the simulation 
(Steele and Iliinsky (2010)). Instead of promoting formal 
analytical skills, we make sure to provide visible feedback 
similar to real-world experiences, including rampant algae 
growth upon eutrophication or starving fish. To keep the 
user both interested and involved, we built the simulation 
on the three “pillars of fun” (Koster (2013)) — relatedness, 
competence, and autonomy: (1) Relatedness is established 
by the fact that aquaria may exist in households similar to 
the ones the potential users of the simulation call their home 
(see Figure 1). The great number of aquaria worldwide ren- 
ders it likely that the users are even familiar with the con- 
cept of keeping ornamental fish, possibly also the notion that 
the aquarist needs to ensure an ecological balance. Finally, 
we establish a connection between the user and the simula- 
tion by showing that initially the virtual aquarium is empty 
and thus that he is responsible for each and every one of 


its inhabitants. (2) To promote the competence of the user, 
he needs to be challenged without giving rise to frustration. 
This goal is supported by the facts that The Digital Aquar- 
ist builds an ecosystem one step at a time, that the user al- 
ways has the power to change its configuration back to a 
previous, simpler state, and that he can pro-actively inquire 
information about the aquarium’s inhabitants and their re- 
lationships. To ease the user into the simulation scenario, 
he may enter a tutorial level from the main screen (Figure 
2) and step through a guided tour shedding light on the im- 
pact of different species on the ecosystem. (3) The Digi- 
tal Aquarist provides an inherently autonomous user expe- 
rience in that it does not enforce the fulfilment of specific 
tasks but it lets the user explore the aquarium dynamics on 
his own. A high score system is provided that rewards the 
user’s achievements but it does not limit the potential of ex- 
ploration. 



Figure 1: The simulated aquarium placed on a cupboard 
signals an everyday real-life scenario. The user interface 
aligned at the border of the view invites the user to join a 
playful simulation session. 



Figure 2: From the main menu of The Digital Aquarist , the 
user may access the high score list, enter a tutorial or join an 
endless explorative simulation session. 
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The Aquarium Model 

In order to ensure an ecological equilibrium, several vari- 
ables that describe a fish tank’s state have to be maintained 
at certain levels. The main parameters are the levels of oxy- 
gen, carbon dioxide, nutrient matter in the seabed, the water 
volume, and the unoccupied space in the tank. Other im- 
portant factors are the hardness of the water, its temperature, 
and the tank’s light exposure. To allow the user to focus on 
key aspects of the ecological cycle, the latter two aspects are 
neglected in our model. In a real aquarium, these factors 
have to be adjusted by means of external devices. 

The user can balance the aquarium parameters by adding 
and removing various animals and plants which all have 
their own way of interacting with the system. The amount 
of plants impacts the amount of nutrient matter in the water 
and the seabed, the levels of oxygen and carbon dioxide in 
the water, as well as the amount of unoccupied space in the 
tank. Seaweed breathes in carbon dioxide and breathes out 
oxygen, takes nutrient matter out of the seabed and releases 
small particles of nutrient matter into the water. 
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Figure 3: Overview of our fish tank ecosystem model. 

Figure 3 provides an overview of the inhabitants of the 
aquarium and their impact on the ecosystem. Nutrient matter 
in the water is consumed by the fish. The snails add the 
fish’ excrements to the seabed. The seabed in turn serves 
as a nutritional basis for the seaweed. Small parts of the 
seaweed that break away and enrich the water are picked up 
by the fish again. The seaweed also produces the oxygen 
snails and fish breathe and absorbs the carbon dioxide they 
produce. This cycle can be disrupted by fish either eating 
smaller peers or seaweed in great quantities, which happens 
if there is not enough nutrient matter in the water. 

Organismal Interdependencies The food intake of the 
fish scales with their size/age. Next to fish and plants, snails 
populate the virtual aquarium. Both micro-organisms and 
snails transform the fish’ excrements in the water in nutri- 
ent matter that agglomerates in the seabed. This mechanism 


completes the nutrition cycle in the system. In order to pro- 
vide ample visibility, the presence of snails also represents 
the transformative power of micro-organisms in our simula- 
tion. This means that snails are the only organisms accessi- 
ble to the user that filter dirty water (from fish excrements) 
and feed nutrients into the seabed. In reality these processes 
would be addressed by both snails and micro-organisms. 
Same as fish, snails breathe in oxygen and breathe out car- 
bon dioxide. 

For the user to create a closed ecosystem, he needs to add 
members of each class of organisms and ensure that their 
mutual impacts keep a nice balance. Fish and snails need to 
breathe in a certain amount of oxygen and need the carbon 
dioxide to be below a certain level to keep from suffocating. 
Plants need to breathe in a certain amount of carbon diox- 
ide, otherwise they suffocate. Fish need to absorb nutrient 
matter from the water, snails filter the fish’ excrements, and 
seaweed absorbs nutrient matter from the seabed. 

Additionally to the aforementioned interdependencies, 
each organism takes up a certain amount of space. When the 
fish tank gets too crowded, the fish will get stressed and will 
be unable to procreate. The procreation of fish adds another 
layer of complexity to the system. Due to the procreation of 
the fish, the user cannot easily anticipate the needed amount 
of inhabitants of the aquarium before starting the simulation. 
Therefore, the user needs to react to changing conditions on 
the fly, either by removing individual fish or by providing 
more nutrient matter, as well as snails and plants to find a 
new equilibrium. 

Model information about the individual organisms is 
made available to the user on demand. A shopping inter- 
face allows to choose and add organisms to the ecosystem. 
The user needs to earn virtual currency to buy the organisms 
in the store. He earns coins by keeping animals and plants 
alive for as long as possible. This positive feedback mecha- 
nism ensures that the user is not immediately overwhelmed 
by a great number of organisms in the tank and also that 
fewer expensive organisms are added at first that are harder 
to cope with. At the same time, keeping a healthy ecosystem 
is directly translated into a rewarding sensation with actual 
impact on the interaction possibilities. 

Currently, a selection of five fish is offered in the virtual 
store. Their impact on the ecosystem only differs due to their 
different sizes which in turn affects their metabolic rates. 
Otherwise, they all play the same role in the system. That 
means that all fish breathe in oxygen, consume nutrient mat- 
ter, emit carbon dioxide, and leave excrements behind. Yet, 
the respective amounts vary from species to species. The 
store interface also provides additional information about 
the organisms, as exemplarily shown in Figure 4. 

Modelling Metabolisms There are several model assump- 
tions that have been made to keep the model complexity 
manageable. In particular, we assume a constant water tem- 
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since they produce oxygen. 


Shop > Fish 



The guppy (Poecilia reticulata), also known a 
millionfish and rainbow fish, is one of the 
world's most widely distributed tropical fish, and I 
one of the most popular freshwater aquarium 
fish species. It is a member of the Poeciliidae 
family and, like all other members of the family, 
is live-bearing. Guppies, whose natural range 
is in northeast South America, were introduced 
to many habitats and are now found all over 
the world. They are highly adaptable and thrive 
in many different environmental and ecological 
conditions. Male guppies, which are smaller 
than females, have ornamental caudal and 
dorsal fins, while females are duller in colour. 

Wild guppies generally feed on a variety of 
food sources, including benthic algae and 
aquatic insect larvae. Guppies are used as a 
model organism in the field of ecology, 
evolution, and behavioural studies. 
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species 

body weight 

O 2 intake 

Pterophyllum scalare 

300g 

0.42 mg/i 

Poecilia reticulata 

10 g 

0.014 mg/i 

Aponogeton ulvaceus 

50 fl 

— 1.39 mg/i 

Alternanthera reineckii 

lOOff 

—2.78 mg/i 


Figure 4: Additional information about a guppy fish is of- 
fered to the user in the virtual shopping interface. 

perature of 20° C, we do not consider the day/night cycle, 
we consider 9 mg /l of oxygen as fully saturated freshwa- 
ter (Dean L. Shumway (1964)), hOmg O 2 consumption per 
100g of fish body weight per hour (Brett (1972)), 5 mg O 2 
production by lg of algae per hour, and a lOsec integration 
step size of the simulation. 

Table 1 lists the model variables involved in the calcu- 
lation of the degree of oxygen saturation in the tank. The 
binary function oC 02 (t) indicates whether or not a surfeit 
of carbon dioxide can be determined at time step t, i.e. a 
CO 2 value greater than or equal to twice the standard level 
of CO 2 is detected. 
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li e R+ = c/1000 
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set of all plants 
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0 2 (t) em* + =li* 9 

amount of O 2 

(in mg) at time t = 0 

i = 10 

integration step size (seconds) 

oC0 2 {t) € {0,1} 

strong over saturation of CO 2 
at time t 


Table 2: Exemplary values of O 2 intake of model organisms. 

Figure 5 shows an exemplary evolution of the oxygen 
saturation level. Until t = 4, 24 fish (12 Pterophyllum 
scalar e and 12 Poecilia reticulata) slowly decrease the 
level of oxygen in the aquarium, despite the presence of 
two plants ( Aponogeton ulvaceus and Alternanthera 
reineckii). At t = 4, one of the two plants dies off and 
the oxygen depletes twice as fast as before. The lack of oxy- 
gen leads to suffocation of 21 fish at t = 7 which results 
in the recovery of the oxygen saturation rate based on one 
remaining plant. 


12QK 



Figure 5: Oxygen saturation over time. 


Table 1 : Model variables for calculating oxygen saturation. 

Based on the given variables, we calculate the amount of 
O 2 (in mg) at time t according to Equation 1. The oxygen 
saturation level is the ratio of current oxygen in the system 
relative to the initial oxygen level at t = 0. In conclusion, 
the oxygen saturation is influenced by the amount of oxygen 
produced and used by each organism in the fish tank. Ex- 
emplary values for the O 2 consumption of model organisms 
are listed in Table 2, whereas the intake is negative for algae 


The amount of nutrients, the amount of dirt and the 
amount of carbon dioxide are computed in the same way as 
oxygen. Yet, the according equations consider the different 
organisms’ impact on these variables. In case of nutrients 
in the water, the organisms take on the same role as for the 
oxygen level — plants increase their level, animals reduce it. 
Only the actual values of nutrient matter provided and con- 
sumed differ. The roles of the organisms are switched in 
terms of carbon dioxide, i.e. animals exhale CO 2 output 
and plants consume it. Dirt arises from the set of all fish 
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F and is diminished by the set of all snails S , resulting in 
Equation 2. 

Dirt(t ) = Dirt(t — 1) + Dirt(f) — Dirt(s) 
feF ses 

( 2 ) 

Simplifications Balancing complexity and accessibility, 
we have setup an approximative model. Therefore, we have 
to investigate the impact on the model accuracy conveyed to 
the user. The fish offered to the user to populate the aquar- 
ium resemble two popular ornamental species, the guppy 
and the scalare. The guppy mainly feeds on zooplankton 
which is living plankton, in the simulation it feeds on plank- 
ton produced by seaweed (fishbase.org (2015a)). Scalare are 
known to eat small fish as portrayed in the simulation (fish- 
base. org (2015b)). Snails do have a cleaning effect on the 
fish tank, yet they usually eat leftover food and algae (plan- 
etinverts.com (2015)). As mentioned before, the snails also 
visually represent the role of micro-organisms in the ecosys- 
tem, to empower the user to easily trace and influence the 
delicate dependency network. 

Despite its simplifications, the current model conveys 
foundational interdependencies an aquarist needs to be 
aware of. Therefore, we feel the overarching goal of edu- 
cating about ecological systems’ dynamics is not weakened. 
Yet, we would like to identify and integrate new ways of 
high-level visualisations for improving the model accuracy 
without jeopardising The Digital Aquarist’ s accessibility. 

User Challenges 

The learnings of The Digital Aquarist result from freely ex- 
ploring, learning (primarily) by trial- and-error, and master- 
ing a potentially great complexity of an ecosystem. They in- 
clude a notion of the basic interdependencies of the interact- 
ing species as well as their evolution over time: Depending 
on the metabolic status of the aquarium and the configura- 
tion of its population, the effect of adding individual organ- 
isms to or removing them from the tank is delayed. In order 
to successfully manage the aquarium, the user has to antic- 
ipate these developments. This is especially challenging as 
each organism influences more than one system variable. 

Without user intervention, the collapse of the ecosystem 
might accelerate, for example by hungry guppies eating sea- 
weed as seen in Figure 6. Devouring seaweed further lowers 
the amount of plankton in the water, thereby making food an 
even scarcer resource. This example illustrates how easy it is 
to disturb an ecologically balanced system and that restoring 
that balance is not easy, especially if many different species 
are involved. 

User Interface 

As seen in Figure 1, three system variables (O 2 , CO 2 , and 
dirt) are represented by gauges which enable the user to 



Figure 6: Guppies eating seaweed due to a lack of plankton 
in the water. 

check the current levels at a glance. Coloured segments 
indicate the criticality of the respective variables, whereas 
green indicates a favourable situation, yellow requires the 
user’s attention and red underlines a fatal system state. An 
increasing level of dirt is also reflected by the water grad- 
ually turning green (Figure 7). The icons on the left-hand 
side of the screen indicate the duration of the simulation in 
progress, the cumulative score and the overall satisfaction of 
all organisms in the tank. These information are represented 
by the timer, the diamond and the smiley icon, respectively. 
The levels of nutrient matter in the seabed and water are dis- 
played as numbers on the right-hand side of the screen, as 
the only restriction for them is not to reach zero. Since the 
fish tank provides limited space it is important for the user 
to know how many more fish and plants he can add to the 
system. Therefore on the lefthand side there are indicators 
how much space in cm 2 is left for plants in the seabed and 
how much space in cm 3 is left in the water for fish. The user 
interface enables an intuitive understanding of the status quo 
and quickly provides feedback about the ecosystem’s evolu- 
tion. 

It is important to invest effort into the visual appeal of 
an interactive aquarium simulation — after all, ornamental 
fish are not only kept for the fascination for living organ- 
isms only but also for their elegance and beauty. Figure 
8 shows the flocking of fish which mimics a life-like be- 
haviour and a realistic look of aquarium. The flocking be- 
haviour of fish was implemented according to the boid con- 
cept by Reynolds (1987). Here, each individual moves in 
accordance with its neighbours (Figure 9). In particular, it is 
urged to keep a minimum distance from its peers (, separation 
urge), to flock towards the average location of its neighbours 
0 cohesion urge) and to align its velocity with their average 
velocity (alignment urge). We generate circular waypoints 
throughout the aquarium to let the schools’ movement ap- 
pear naturally. 

Soothing background music creates an inviting, relaxing 
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Figure 7 : The water gradually turns green with an increasing 
degree of dirt. 


atmosphere. Typical sounds of aquarium pumps and occa- 
sional oxygen bubbles popping on the surface help the user 
feel immersed into the simulation. 



Figure 8: A school of guppies animated in accordance with 
the boids model (Reynolds (1987)). 

Discussion 

The user can effectively balance the system variables by 
adding and removing organisms to and from the aquarium. 
The game mechanics include possibilities to balance several 
parameters and observe their effects on the ecosystem of an 
aquarium. Let us have a look at the amount of oxygen. If 
a fish is added to the aquarium, the amount of oxygen de- 
creases (dependent on the size of the fish). If the oxygen 
enters a critical sector — shown as the gauge in Figure 1 and 
explained in Section — the user can counteract by adding 
plants. The plants in turn increase the level of dirt (see Fig- 
ure 7), what can be neutralised by increasing the number of 
snails, and so forth. Some simplifications, e.g., not consider- 
ing the influence of light hitting the aquarium, help to limit 
the complexity to an understandable level. 



Figure 9: The boid flocking model considers cohesion to- 
wards perceived neighbours (pink arrow), separation from 
peers that are too close (red arrow) and alignment with the 
neighbours’ average velocity (blue). 


The user is rewarded for using more complex scenarios 
by a scoring/virtual currency system. In particular, higher 
scores are achieved when hosting bigger fish like scalares 
rather than relatively small guppies. The earned points can 
be spent on further additions to the aquatic ecology. We 
made The Digital Aquarist available online and invited col- 
leagues and acquaintances by means of email lists and social 
media postings to evaluate it. In the according online survey, 
31 testers provided anonymous feedback. 

Table 3 shows their ratings regarding general aspects of 
The Digital Aquarist. From left to right, the percentages 
of testers reflect which aspects were “very poor, poor, fair, 

good, or excellent” (represented as “ , — , o, +, ++” in 

the table). Taking ratings as “good” or “excellent” into con- 
sideration, a majority felt that the topic of the game was a 
good choice, the model complexity was appropriate, and 
The Digital Aquarist was easy to use, 41.39% said it pro- 
vided some fun. The aesthetics of the game and the learning 
effect were mainly rated as “fair” or “good” (74.19%, re- 
spectively 67.75%), the intuitiveness of the game mechanics 
was rated as “poor” by 35%, “fair” by 19.35% and “good” 
by 25.81%. The latter fact stroke us as particularly inter- 
esting as the game mechanics are aligned with the model 
facts the users would learn — if they were considered intu- 
itive in the first place, there would be little knowledge that 
could be learned. And indeed, many testers felt that they 
had learned about ecological balance (44, 44%) and about 
aquarium ecologies in particular (48, 15%). These opinions 
were supported by some multiple choice questions that in- 
quired about the aquatic organisms’ interactions. A great 
majority of testers recognised facts about the metabolism of 
fish, snails, and seaweed. Yet, their feeding habits were not 
as clearly understood. For instance, 11% of the testers er- 
roneously thought snails contributed to the pollution of the 
water, only about 40% realised that fish eat other fish (which 
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only happens if other food sources become scarce), and only 
26% recognised that seaweed was involved in nutrient pro- 
duction. 



— 

- 

0 

+ 

++ 

Game Topic 

0 

12,9 

25,81 

45,16 

16,13 

Aesthetics 

3,23 

6,45 

38,71 

35,48 

16,13 

Model 

Complexity 

0 

12,9 

32,26 

48,39 

6,45 

Fun 

16,13 

16,13 

25,81 

29,03 

12,9 

Learning 

Effect 

12,9 

12,9 

41,94 

25,81 

6,45 

Intuitiveness 
of Game 
Mechanics 

3,23 

35,48 

19,35 

25,81 

16,13 

Ease of Use 

6,67 

10 

20 

40 

23,33 


Table 3: Ratings (in %) of different aspects of The Digital 
Aquarist provided by 31 anonymous testers. 


Summary & Future Work 

The Digital Aquarist provides a small-scale ecosystem 
based on simplified metabolic models. An accessible user 
interface is supported by animation, visualisation and audio 
tracks to provide for an open-ended simulation experience 
that conveys the delicate balance needed to maintain a com- 
plex system. 

A user survey of our first implementation of The Digi- 
tal Aquarist indicates that we have successfully addressed 
certain challenges, including finding a proper level of ab- 
straction of the simulated model as well as providing the 
necessary accessibility. Yet, we also appreciate that there is 
leeway for further improvement. Component-based devel- 
opment environments render it quite easy to setup intricate 
tracking shots that could allow the user to follow individ- 
ual fish or snails, to experience the ecological processes in 
a more immersive manner and to reveal interactions close- 
up. These perspectives could be supported by intricate an- 
imations, for instance based on particle systems, to clearly 
visualise organismal activities such as nibbling, eating, and 
excreting. In addition, diagrammatic augmentation could 
drastically speed up the learning process, indicating the rela- 
tionships among the organisms on demand. In order to keep 
the user interested over a long period of time, the repertoire 
of available species, decorative items, and technical add-ons 
could grow after successfully mastering a balance for a given 
timespan. Along these lines, one should even consider pro- 
viding different sizes, shapes and kinds of aquariums. The 
iconic fishbowl bears different possibilities and challenges 
than a saltwater tank. 

Our simulation can be used by teachers and their biology 
classes in secondary schools to learn about ecological cy- 
cles. We have scheduled a demo/play event for teenagers, 


our targeted user group. Based on its success, we are plan- 
ning the public, mobile release of The Digital Aquarist. 
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Abstract 

In the origin of life community there has been a dispute about 
whether metabolism or replication came first. Y et both of these 
approaches are in implicit agreement that the first forms of life 
were basically passive. That shared assumption has begun to be 
challenged by a new generation of metabolism-first approaches, 
emphasizing that movement and adaptive behavior could have 
played an important role right from the start. After introducing 
recent research on this behavior-based approach to the origin of 
life, I offer a preliminary assessment of what this new approach 
implies for the origins of the genetic system. 

Current state of the field 

Metabolism- and replicator-first approaches, while differing in 
many respects, implicitly agree that the first forms of life were 
passive and encapsulated individuals. Both failed to consider 
the intermediate timescales between chemical self-constitution 
and population evolution: no mention is made of motility nor 
of development (Froese et al., 2011). Yet new metabolism- 
first approaches emphasize that motility and adaptive behavior 
could have played a crucial role from the start (Froese et al., 
2014; Hanczyc, 2011; Egbert et ah, 2012). Such a behavior- 
based approach can refresh thinking on several classic issues. 

For example, it was long believed that pre-biotic evolution 
of a hypercycle of autocatalytic processes is unstable because 
it can be invaded by parasitic compounds. But later on it was 
realized that this is only the case in a well-mixed (non-spatial) 
environment, while spatial embedding can make hypercycles 
immune to parasites. We can push this change in perspective 
even further. It has been shown that it is possible to make use 
of the instabilities introduced by the parasites as a source of 
spontaneous motility, a capacity which can be adaptive under 
some conditions (e.g., Froese et al., 2012). Indeed, there may 
even have been forms of minimal cognition already at the 
origin of life (Hanczyc & Ikegami, 2010). 

The next challenges 

From the behavior-based perspective it appears likely that the 
origins of the genetic system were related with the origins of 
adaptive control of behavior during an organism’s lifetime. In 
particular, current examples of behavior-based proto-life have 
a very limited set of states. Accordingly, they cannot respond 
differentially based on their long history of interactions. What 
is required is a primitive kind of memory system that permits 


state -based adaptive modulation of sensorimotor interactions. 
Could such a memory system be partially heritable and have 
provided the foundation for the evolution of a genetic system? 

This hypothesis is consistent with the proposal that genetic 
evolution first began with the composite chemical phenotype 
serving as its own holistic genotype (Segre et al., 2000). The 
next milestone of this composite proto-metabolism would be 
the evolution of state-based adaptive behavior which enhances 
its survival, with some parts beginning to turn into a dedicated 
memory system. I speculate that aspects of this system might 
have eventually evolved into a relatively fixed genotype with 
gene sequences that ‘code’ for specific properties. To see how 
this could have happened in principle, we can draw inspiration 
from computer models of the origins of another compositional 
symbol system, language (Christiansen & Dale, 2004). Here 
too there is a shift from a gene-centric bias to more interactive 
approaches, e.g. the iterated learning model. This simplified 
process of cultural evolution can give rise to a syntactical 
communication system that ‘codes’ for specific features when 
starting from the exchange of arbitrary string-feature pairings. 
It still remains to be seen if such an interactive self-organizing 
principle could have applied to the iterative self-replication or 
horizontal gene transfer performed by the first proto-cells. 
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Abstract 

Edge detection is a fundamental procedure in image process- 
ing, machine vision, and computer vision. Its application area 
ranges from astronomy to medicine in which isolating the ob- 
jects of interest in the image is of a significant importance. 
However, performing edge detection is a non-trivial task for 
which a large number of techniques have been proposed to 
solve it. This paper investigates the use of Ant Colony Opti- 
mization — a prominent set of optimization heuristics — to 
solve the edge detection problem. We propose two modified 
versions of the algorithm Ant Colony System (ACS) for an 
efficient and a noise-free edge detection. 

1 Introduction 

Edge detection is a fundamental process in analyzing im- 
ages. It attempts to find points at which the image brightness 
has discontinuities. These discontinuities allow changes in 
pixels intensities which may define the boundaries of an ob- 
ject. Applying edge detection may reduce significantly the 
amount of data to be processed by filtering out the infor- 
mation that is less relevant and preserving the important 
structural properties of an image. Therefore, edge detec- 
tion is involved as an essential stage in a wide range of ap- 
plications. Examples include medicine applications, pattern 
recognition, machine vision, image analysis, automotive ap- 
plications, and others. Furthermore, edge detection should 
be performed in a reliable way as the validation and the ef- 
ficient completion of the following stages in the image pro- 
cessing rely on it. At the same time, obtaining ideal edges 
from real life images with a moderate complexity is a chal- 
lenging task. 

In general, complex mathematical functions such as the first 
and the second order derivatives of the image are used for 
performing edge detection. Moreover, smoothing (filtering) 
functions are required to remove the noise obtained from 
the detection process. Applying such techniques increases 
the complexity of the detecting process and they may fail in 
maximizing the number of detected edges. Ant Colony Op- 
timization Colorni et al. (1991) is a set of heuristics for op- 
timization that has proven its efficiency in a large number of 
areas including scheduling problems Martens et al. (2007); 


Blum (2005), vehicle routing problem Toth and Vigo (2002); 
Secomandi (2000), assignment problems Stiitzle and Hoos 
(2000), and others. ACO is inspired by the foraging behavior 
of ants in which ants leave pheromone trails on the ground 
while searching for food in order to guid the search of other 
ants to the best food sources. There are several ACO al- 
gorithms presented in the literature, see Dorigo and Stiitzle 
(2004) and Christian (2005). They vary either in the way 
they select their next choice in the solution space or in their 
way of updating the pheromone trails. In this paper, we use 
the particular variant Ant Colony System (ACS) Dorigo and 
Gambardella (1997) to solve the problem of edge detection. 
ACS applies two rules for the pheromone update: local and 
global, in order to achieve a better search of the problem 
space. Additionally, its probabilistic decision rule focuses 
on both exploring the solution space and exploiting previ- 
ous solutions. We propose two modified algorithms of ACS, 
which are developed to obtain an efficient edge detection 
with a minimized complexity. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows: section 2 re- 
views a list of related works in the field of edge detection. 
Section 3 illustrates the Ant Colony System used in solv- 
ing the edge detection problem. In Section 4 we present the 
first algorithm (FACS) proposed to solve the edge detection 
based on ACS. Experimental results of FACS are reported in 
Section 5. The Extended FACS ( the second algorithm pro- 
posed) is presented in Section 6 and its experimental results 
are reported in Section 7. A comparison between the perfor- 
mance of the algorithms is given in Section 8 and the paper 
is concluded in section 9. 

2 Related Work 

Several approaches have been introduced in the literature 
for edge detection and the solutions proposed were mainly 
based on complex mathematical techniques. Two of the 
wide-used methodologies are the gradient and the Laplacian. 
In the gradient, detecting edges is performed by searching 
for the maximum and minimum in the first derivative of the 
image. Whereas in the Laplacian, it is done by searching 
for the zero crossings in the second derivative of the im- 
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age Ziou and Tabbone (1998). One of the prominent al- 
gorithms that has applied the first order derivative for edge 
detection is the Canny’s algorithm Canny (1986). This al- 
gorithm has introduced an edge detection operator using the 
calculus of variations, Gelfand et al. (2000). Canny’s al- 
gorithm applies a set of mathematical functions for detect- 
ing the edges and requires image filtering for removing the 
noise. Despite being one of the most applied edge detec- 
tion techniques, Canny’s algorithms is associated with a set 
of preconditions for enabling its application in addition to 
the high complexity associated with the execution of this al- 
gorithm. Prewitt has introduced in Prewitt (1970) another 
edge detection operator that uses the first order derivative of 
the image by computing an approximation of the gradient of 
the image intensity function. Another edge detection oper- 
ation that computes an approximation of the gradient of an 
image through discrete differentiation is the one introduced 
by Roberts cross in Davis (1975). The main disadvantage of 
the first order derivative operators is their sensitivity to the 
noise while detecting both the edges and their orientations. 
On the other hand, detecting the image edges using the sec- 
ond order derivative of the image was first presented in Har- 
alick (1984). This technique captures the rate of change in 
the intensity gradient and looks for the zero crossing of the 
second derivative of the image. The Marr-Hildreth operator 
Marr and Hildreth (1980) is a well-known operator that uses 
the second order derivative by convolving the image with 
the Laplacian of the Gaussian function. The Marr-Hildreth 
operator suffers from the possibility of generating responses 
that do not correspond to edges and are referred to as false 
edges. The second order derivative operators suffer, as the 
first order derivative ones, from their sensitivity to noise. 
Therefore using filtering techniques becomes a necessity for 
both types of operators, which increases the complexity of 
the edge detection process. 

Different from the complex mathematical approaches used 
for the sake of edge detection, Ant Colony Optimization has 
offered efficient heuristics to deal with the problem. For ex- 
ample, the authors in Rezaee (2008) have investigated the 
use of a particular ACO variant, referred to as the ant sys- 
tem (AS) to detect edges. In Nezamabadi-pour et al. (2006) 
a modified ant colony system has been presented to solve 
the edge detection problem. The authors have derived an 
experimental relationship between the size of the image and 
the algorithm parameters. The quality of the detection was 
further improved in the ant colony algorithm presented in 
Tian et al. (2008). Another work in which ant colony sys- 
tem was involved in detecting edges was in Zhuang (2004), 
in which a perceptual graph was used to represent the pro- 
cessed image. A hybrid edge detection using Canny edge 
detector and an ant colony algorithm was presented in Man- 
ish et al. (2013). Even quantum computing was proposed 
to be used in combination with ant colony system to de- 
tect edges in Jian et al. (2012). In this work, the authors 


have applied matrix multiplications and complex mathemat- 
ical functions such as trigonometric functions in order to de- 
tect edges. Many experiments have proven that Ant Colony 
System (ACS) — a variant of ant colony algorithms — dom- 
inates Ant system (AS) for edge detection problems, as we 
can see in Baterina and Oppus (2010). In this work, the au- 
thors investigated the ACS algorithm for solving edge detec- 
tion problems. However, noise filtering was still a necessary 
step for obtaining a feasible result. 

The work presented in this paper proposes the use of two 
modified versions of the ACS algorithm for solving edge de- 
tection problems. Moreover, it offers a comparison between 
the performance of the proposed algorithms and the perfor- 
mance of the ACS system presented in Baterina and Oppus 
(2010) (without noise filtering). A remarkable improvement, 
in terms of both quality and complexity, is achieved. 


3 Ant Colony System (ACS) 

Ant colony algorithms are population based meta-heuristics 
which share two main components: the probabilistic deci- 
sion rule and the pheromone update rule. The probabilistic 
decision rule is the rule used by each ant to decide concern- 
ing its next step in the solution space. This decision is per- 
formed probabilistically based on both the problem heuris- 
tic information and the exploitation of the experiences of 
other ants that have explored the space before. Updating 
the pheromone trails includes two operations: pheromone 
evaporation to forget about the previous bad solutions and 
pheromone deposit to reinforce the good solutions. The 
pheromone trails, left by the ants are exploited by other ants 
to improve the quality of their search. 

Ant Colony System (ACS) is a particular variant of the ant 
colony algorithms which has its own probabilistic decision 
and pheromone update rules. The decision rule applied in 
ACS exploits, with a particular probability, the search expe- 
rience accumulated by other ants. Thus, the probability that 
the ant moves to position j is defined as in the following: 

. _ f arg max jeN k (t% • ry^-) if q < qo (Exploitation) 
\ J otherwise (Exploration) 

( 1 ) 

where q is a random variable uniformly distributed in [0,1], 
Qo (0 < go < 1) is an algorithm parameter, Nf is the set of 
unvisited neighbors, and J is defined using the probabilistic 
decision rule of the ant colony algorithms, given by: 


Pij[> 


( 2 ) 


where is the pheromone value deposited on the edge 
r\ij is the heuristic information assigned to the edge (i,j). a 
and (3 are two parameters that determine the relative influ- 
ence of both the pheromone trails and the heuristic informa- 
tion. 
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ACS applies two rules for updating the pheromone trails: the 
global update and the local update. The global pheromone 
update is applied after each iteration by only one ant (the 
best-so-far), as in the following: 


of the graph that represents the problem. Differently, for 
edge detection problems, the heuristic information is en- 
coded at the nodes of the graph (the pixels) and is defined 
based on the intensity value of the pixel, as in the following: 


Tij <- (1 - p)Tij + pArff , V(i, j) e T bs ( 3 ) 

where p is the evaporation parameter and A t\? is the amount 
of pheromone deposited by the best-so-far ant. 

One of the main difference between ACS and other ant 
colony algorithms is the use of local pheromone. The pur- 
pose of using this pheromone is to reduce the probability for 
ants to select an edge that was selected before. The updating 
of local pheromone is done by each ant immediately after 
crossing a particular edge during the phase of the solution 
construction. The rule for updating the local pheromone is 
given by: 

Tij (1 - C) T ij + £ r 0 ( 4 ) 

where £, 0 <£<i. and ro are two parameters of the algo- 
rithm. 


4 Focused ACS Algorithm for Edge 
Detection (FACS) 

For enabling the application of any ant colony algorithm on 
edge detection problems, the image should be transformed 
into a graph. This graph is generated by introducing a ma- 
trix I WX h that represents the intensity at each pixel of the 
image, as in Figure 1(a). Each pixel is considered as a node 
and is connected to its neighbors (horizontal, vertical, and 
diagonal) to form the graph edges. 




(a) Graph representation ofw x h 
image. 
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(b) Feasible neighbor- 
hood of pixel (i, j). 


Figure 1 - Graph representation of the edge detection prob- 
lem. 


As illustrated in Figure 1(b), the neighborhood of each pixel 
is defined so that each ant can move in 8 directions if ap- 
plicable. Repeated visits to the same node are restricted by 
maintaining a piece of memory by each ant. However, it 
is allowed in deadlock situations. In general, the heuristic 
information defined for most of the problems, which were 
solved with ant colony algorithms, is encoded on the edges 


Vij = 


VcPij) 

Vmax 


( 5 ) 


Iij is the intensity of pixel (i, j). Vmax is the maximum in- 
tensity variation in the given image and V c {Iij) is the func- 
tion of intensity variation around the pixel ( i , j ) which is 
given by: 


Vc(I(iJ)) - l-f(i-lj-l) - I(i+ l,j+l)| + \I(i,j-l) - hi,j+ 1)1 
+ 0(i+l,j-l) - I{i-\,j+l)\ + 0(t+l,i) - 

( 6 ) 

Consequently, the pixel with a higher intensity variation (its 
heuristic information value is higher) has a higher probabil- 
ity of being selected in the next step of the ant tour. 

In ACS, the global pheromone update is applied only by the 
best-so-far ant. However for the edge detection problem, we 
modify this rule to allow all ants to update the pheromone 
trails at the end of each iteration. Since all the solutions 
found by ants represent potential edges in the image. There- 
fore, Equation Eq.(3) becomes: 

Tij <- (1 - p)Tij + pAr^j (7) 

If ant k has visited pixel (i, j ), then A r- is computed as 
the average of the heuristic values associated with pixel (i, 
j). Otherwise, it is set to zero. Local pheromone update is 
applied by the ants after each move as defined in Eq.(4). 

The ant colony algorithms presented in the literature for 
solving edge detection problem, such as in Baterina and Op- 
pus (2010), require mostly a post-processing step of thresh- 
olding and filtering for removing the noise. Such techniques 
remove often edges apart from the noise and increases sig- 
nificantly the complexity of the detection process. In this pa- 
per, we propose an efficient algorithm (FACS) to overcome 
loosing the details of edges on resultant images and to re- 
duce the complexity of the process. The core idea of FACS 
is to perform a focused distribution of the initial positions of 
ants on the image graph. The way the ants are places initially 
on the image graph affects significantly both the quality of 
the results and the complexity of the detection process. Most 
of the used ant colony algorithms apply a random distribu- 
tion of the initial positions of ants. One of the main disad- 
vantages of the random distribution is the noise emerges in 
the resultant images. Since the heuristic matrix of the im- 
age could be computed offline before starting the algorithm, 
FACS proposes to guide all ants to start at selected positions, 
at which the values of the heuristic information are at their 
maximum. FACS computes first the heuristic information 
matrix associated with the image graph. Afterwards, this 
heuristic information is ranked and the initial positions are 
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selected based on the obtained ranking. This leads to con- 
centrate the search by making it starts at positions related to 
the best solutions. Consequently, this will reduce the com- 
plexity of the search algorithm and increase the quality of 
the results. Figure 2 shows two standard test images (lena 
and mandril), in addition to one image of simple shapes that 
are drawn with an increasing intensity in order to clarify the 
applicability of the proposed algorithms. The Figure shows 
the initial positions of ants. In Figure 2(a), (c), and (e) the 
positions are generated randomly using a uniform distribu- 
tion as done by most of the ant colony algorithms. Whereas, 
in Figure 2(b), (d), and (f) the positions are generated based 
on the ranked heuristic information, as described above. 


Algorithm 1: Pseudocode of FACS for edge detection 
in images. 


{ Compute the heuristic 
information 
Rank the heuristic 
information 
Select initial positions 

2 forall the iterations n in 1:N do 
3 forall the construction steps l in 1:L do 

4 forall the ants k in 1:K do 

5 Choose and move to the next pixel; 

6 Update local pheromone; 

7 Update global pheromone values on visited pixels; 



(a) Ants are ini- 
tialized at ran- 
dom positions 



(c) Ants are ini- 
tialized at ran- 
dom positions 



(e) Ants are ini- 
tialized at ran- 
dom positions 



(b) Ants are 
initialized at 
selected positions 



(d) Ants are 
initialized at 
selected positions 


AM 



(f) Ants are 
initialized at 
selected positions 


Figure 2 - Initial positions of ants. 


The pseudocode of the FACS algorithm is shown in Algo- 
rithm 1, where initially K artificial ants are placed at partic- 
ular positions that are selected based on the ranked heuristic 
information. The algorithm runs for N iterations and in each 
iteration each ant constructs its specific solution through 
choosing its steps probabilistically using Eq.(l) and Eq.(2). 
After that, the ant updates the local pheromone trails using 
Eq.(4). At the end of each iteration the pheromone trails are 
updated globally using the solutions found by all ants as in 
Eq.(7). 


5 Experimental Results with FACS 

We perform a set of experiments on the images shown in 
Figure 2 using two edge detection algorithms: the one pre- 
sented in Baterina and Oppus (2010) and the FACS algo- 
rithm. The results obtained from applying the Baterina and 
Oppus (2010) algorithm are reported without performing 
any thresholding or filtering in order to compare them with 
the results obtained using FACS, which does not undergo 
any filtering process. 

We have performed a parameter sensitivity analysis for 
FACS, in which we have varied the parameters over 
the following ranges: qo G {0.1, 0.3, 0.5, 1}, a,/3 G 
{0.1, 0.3, 0.5, 0.7, 1, 2, 5}, r 0 G {0.5, 1, 10, 100}, and K G 
{128, 256, 512, 1024}. We have noticed that while chang- 
ing the values of /? or qo doesn’t have a significant in- 
fluence on the results, high values of a or To allow 
to preserve the edges found in pervious iterations. On 
the other hand, the time it takes to find good result is 
a tradeoff between the number of ants and the number 
of iterations, p and £ were tested pairwise (p, 0 G 
{(0.01, 0.01), (0.1, 0.05), (1, 0.01), (1, 0.1), (1, 1)} and ex- 
periments showed that better results were obtained for a 
high p and a relatively low 0 For the implementation, we 
adopt the best parameter settings found in Baterina and Op- 
pus (2010) and those are given in the following: 


Initial pheromone value (to) = 0.1 

Number of ants ( K ) = 512 

Number of iterations (N) = 10 

Number of constructions (L) = 40 

Parameter influencing pheromone trail (a) = 1 

Parameter influencing heuristic information (/?) = 1 

Pheromone decay coefficient (0 = 0.05 

Pheromone evaporation coefficient (p) = 0.1 

Degree of exploration (go) = 0.7 


We have K = 512 ants initialized on K positions that are 
selected in a decreasing order of the heuristic values. Those 
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ants are initialized randomly in the algorithm presented in 
Baterina and Oppus (2010). Figures 3 and 4 show the binary 
images resulted over different iterations of both ACS and 
FACS algorithms, where neither thresholding nor filtering 
techniques were applied. The results show that all the edges 
found by ants in FACS are potential edges and there was a 
significant improvement in reducing the detection complex- 
ity and in the quality of the results (no noise) compared to 
the ACS algorithm presented in Baterina and Oppus (2010) 
(without filtering). After a particular number of iterations, 
the results from FACS may stop to improve (stagnation) as 
we can see in Figure 3 for the iterations 8 and 10. 



Iteration 1 Iteration 1 




Iteration 10 



Iteration 10 


Figure 3 - The binary images of the image ’’Lena” obtained 
over different iterations for both Baterina and Oppus (2010) 
algorithm and FACS. 
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Figure 4 - The binary images of the image ’’Mandril” ob- 
tained over different iterations for both Baterina and Oppus 
(2010) algorithm and FACS. 


6 The Extended FACS 

Initializing ants at the best heuristic positions has shown a 
significant improvement over methods that initialize ants at 
random positions. However, after certain number of itera- 
tions the results may stagnate. The reason for this potential 
stagnation is associated with the reduced probability for the 
ants to detect edges in the next iterations, while the initial 
positions selected for those ants did not lead to detect edges 
in pervious iterations. In cases where the initial positions 
selected for the ants are adequate for detecting the edges in 
the image, FACS performs at its optimal. However when 
it is not the case, potential edges may not be found by the 
solutions generated over the different iterations. 

In order to solve this stagnation problem, we introduce the 
Extended FACS algorithm, in which the positions of the ants 
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might be re-initialized after each iteration. The algorithm 
works as in the following: After the global pheromone is 
deposited at the end of the i - th iteration, we compute the av- 
erage amount of pheromone deposited by all ants and which 
is denoted by r avg (i). The ants are ranked based on the 
quality of their solutions in the i-th iteration using the av- 
erage r avg (i). Ants which have deposited a larger amount 
of pheromone than r avg (i ) will start from the positions (pix- 
els) they have finished at in the latest iteration. Whereas, 
ants which have deposited less pheromone than r avg (i) are 
place on new initial positions in the next iteration i- hi. The 
new positions assigned to those ants are selected based on 
the heuristic information computed offline. Thus, They will 
be placed at the pixels with the next highest heuristic values. 
The memories of the ants which are placed at new positions 
are reset to allow them to re-visit the pixels they may have 
visited in the previous iterations. This extension allows the 
ants which have performed above the average to continue 
the search they have started and to detect connected edges. 
Whereas, the ants which have performed below the average, 
they have most likely detect no connected edges. Therefore, 
they should be placed at new positions for increasing their 
probability of finding new potential edges. The pseudocode 
of the Extended FACS algorithm is shown in Algorithm 2. 


Algorithm 2: Pseudocode of the Extended FACS for 
edge detection in images. 

{ Compute the heuristic 
information 
Rank the heuristic 
information 
Select initial positions 

2 forall the iterations n in 1:N do 
3 forall the construction steps l in 1:L do 

4 forall the ants k in 1:K do 

5 Choose and move to the next pixel; 

6 Update local pheromone; 

7 Update global pheromone values on visited pixels; 

8 Assign low ranked antS ( Compute the average pheromone 

new initial positions; < Rank the ants 

I Re-assign initial positions 


7 Experimental Results with the Extended 
FACS 

In this section, we apply the Extended FACS to validate the 
algorithm performance in terms of the solution quality and 
the ability to deal with the stagnation problem. We adopt 
the same parameter settings as in Section 5. First, Figure 
5 shows the results of applying all of ACS, FACS and the 
extended FACS on the shapes image. It depicts the results 


obtained after several iterations of each of the algorithms. In 
Figure 5(a), we can notice the noise generated when using 
ASC without filtering. On the contrary, we obtain free-of- 
noise binary images, when using any of FACS or the ex- 
tended FACS algorithms, as we can see in Figures 5(b) and 
(c). Because of initializing the ants at the same positions 
with the highest heuristics (highest intensity), the ants used 
by FACS were able to detect edges only on the circle and the 
star shapes. This is not the case when applying the extended 
FACS, in which ants are re-intialized at new positions when 
their previous positions were not promising, see Figure 5(c). 
Additionally, having a larger number of ants will lead to de- 
crease the number of iterations required by both FACS and 
the extended FACS to obtained the optimal results and to 
allow FACS to detect more edges (on the square and the tri- 
angle). 



(a) Iteration 10 


(b) Iteration 10 



(c) Iteration 23 


Figure 5 - The binary images of the shapes image obtained 
over different iterations ofBaterina and Oppus (2010), FACS, 
and the extended FACS. 


The results for the lena and the mandril images that are ob- 
tained by both FACS and the extended FACS are shown in 
Figure 6 and Figure 7. Since the results generated by both 
FACS and the Extended FACS are noise-free, we can com- 
bine the binary images obtained over several iterations in 
order to achieve a better edge detection. 

8 Comparisons and Analysis 

In this section, we perform a comparison between the three 
algorithms: the ACS system presented in Baterina and Op- 
pus (2010) (without filtering), the FACS, and the Extended 
FACS. We perform our comparison from two points of view: 
the amount of pheromone deposited by ants over the differ- 
ent iterations (a measure of quality) and the time required by 
the algorithm over the different iterations (a measure of com- 
plexity). FACS deposits the highest amount of pheromone 
as we can see in Figure 8(a). This is due to the fact that 
FACS initiates the ants at the positions of highest heuristic 
values, thus, a large number of intersections exists between 
the solutions found by the different ants. Therefore, the se- 
lected pixels in the previous iterations have a higher proba- 
bility to be re- selected and assigned additional amounts of 
pheromone. The amount of pheromone assigned by the Ex- 
tended FACS is, in general, less than the amount assigned 
by FACS since ants could be placed at different initial po- 
sitions. In cases when FACS is able to generate different 
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Iteration 1 



Iteration 6 



Iteration 8 



Iteration 10 



Iteration 1 









Iteration 1 Iteration 1 



Iteration 3 Iteration 3 



Iteration 6 



Iteration 8 



Iteration 6 



Iteration 10 


Figure 6 - The binary images of the image ’’Lena” obtained 
over different iterations for both FACS and the Extended 


FACS. 


Figure 7 - The binary images of the image ’’Mandril” ob- 
tained over different iterations for both FACS and the Ex- 
tended FACS. 


solutions over the considered number of iterations, the aver- 
age of the deposited pheromone becomes similar to the one 
of the Extended FACS as we can see in Figure 8(b). The 
average amount of deposited pheromone is at its minimum 
when the ants are initialized at random positions and that is 
what we can see in both Figure 8(a) and (b). 

The second criteria we use to compare the three algorithms 
is the time required by the algorithm to perform the edge de- 
tection over a specific number of iterations. This represents a 
measure of the algorithm complexity. From Figures 9(a) and 
(b), we can notice that FACS and the Extended FACS per- 
form significantly better than the ACS presented in Baterina 
and Oppus (2010) in terms of the required time. The reason 
behind is that when using FACS or the Extended FACS, the 
probability for ants to re-visit positions is higher. Hence, the 



(a) The ’’Lena” image. (b) The ’’Mandril” image. 


Figure 8 - The average amount of pheromone deposited by 
ants over 10 iterations. 


update of the global pheromone deals with less number of 
positions (pixels), which leads to a faster update. 

In summary, FACS and the Extended FACS offer solutions 
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with a better quality (higher pheromone concentration) and 
within a significantly shorter time (lower complexity) than 
by traditional ACS. Moreover, they don’t need any addi- 
tional thresholding or filtering processes. 



Figure 9 - The time required for the detection of image edges 
over 10 iterations. 


9 Conclusion 

In this paper, we have presented an efficient Ant Colony 
System (ACS) for solving the fundamental problem of edge 
detection which is required in a large number of applica- 
tions. Two variants of the algorithm were presented: the 
FACS, in which the ants are initialized at positions selected 
based on the ranked heuristic information, and the Extended 
FACS in which the ants are ranked to avoid stagnation prob- 
lems and generate eventually better solutions by placing the 
low-ranked ants at new initial positions. The proposed al- 
gorithms were compared with the ACS system presented in 
Baterina and Oppus (2010) without filtering. 

The two algorithms proposed in this paper have outper- 
formed the traditional ACS (without filtering) and higher 
quality solutions were obtained in significantly shorter time, 
without the need for addition noise-filtering processes. 
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Abstract 

Fault detection is one of the most prominent challenges in 
the field of multirobot systems (MRS). Most existing fault- 
tolerant systems prescribe a characterisation of normal be- 
haviours (fault-free behaviours), and train a model to recog- 
nise them. Behaviours not recognised by the model are la- 
belled abnormal. MRS employing these models do not tran- 
sition well to scenarios involving gradual changes in normal 
behaviour. In such scenarios, existing fault-detection systems 
may not be applicable, or may incur potentially costly false 
positive detections. We propose to address this challenging 
problem by taking inspiration from the regulation of toler- 
ance and (auto)immunity in the adaptive immune system. We 
deploy an immune system-based fault-detection approach to 
detect abnormalities in heterogeneously behaving robots. Re- 
sults of extensive simulation-based experiments demonstrate 
that a distributed MRS can correctly tolerate delayed prop- 
agation of different normal behaviours in the collective, at 
low false-positive rates. Furthermore, the fault-detection sys- 
tem is able to reliably detect robots performing different fault- 
simulating behaviours. 

Introduction 

The field of multirobot systems (MRS) has progressed 
rapidly in recent years, with groups of robots performing in- 
creasingly complex behaviours, ranging from self-assembly 
(Christensen et al., 2008a), to warehouse-management 
(Wurman et al., 2007). Despite the availability of several 
low-cost robot platforms (IFR, 2014), and coordination al- 
gorithms for task allocation and division of labour (e.g., 
Berman et al. (2009)), platform reliability and endurance 
still inhibit the wide-spread usage of MRS outside of the 
laboratory (Dunbabin and Marques, 2012). The individual 
robots of a MRS are susceptible to failures, prominently re- 
sulting from electro-mechanical faults in the robot’s sensor 
and actuation devices, and bugs in the software controlling 
the robot (Winfield and Nembrini, 2006). Consequent to 
the wide variety of intricate inter-robot interactions affect- 
ing robot behaviour, the prediction, detection and/or diagno- 
sis of potential faults for an individual robot represent major 
challenges. While the large number of individual robots in 
self-organised robot collectives may produce a robust and 


resilient system, even in such systems, robots that exhibit 
partial failure have the potential to disrupt the entire collec- 
tive (Bjerknes and Winfield, 2013). Explicit fault detection 
is therefore crucial to enhance the autonomy and operating 
capacity of MRS. 

In most engineered fault-detection systems, robots are 
trained (e.g., using supervised learning) to detect anoma- 
lies in their own sensory and actuator data (e.g., Christensen 
et al. (2008b)). While these approaches can provide robust 
fault detection when trained on the normal behaviour (no 
faults present) of the target system, they do not transcend 
well to changes in this behaviour. Other fault-detection sys- 
tems, specifically designed for MRS, allow the robots to de- 
tect faults in each other (e.g., Lau et al. (2011)). However, 
many of these approaches are centralised and/or rely on de- 
tailed knowledge of the MRS tasks. Furthermore, the more 
task-generic and decentralised versions of such approaches 
are limited to detecting robots experiencing complete failure 
(details in the Related Work section). 

An interesting analogy can be made between task-generic 
fault-detection systems and the adaptive immune system 
in vertebrates (e.g., Timmis et al. (2010); Tarapore et al. 
(2012)). The immune system acts to help defend and repair 
the body’s cells and tissues in response to pathogenic insults, 
has the need to differentiate between what might be normal, 
that is, normally functioning cells and tissues, and abnormal- 
ities such as invading pathogen (Janeway et al., 1997). The 
characteristics of these abnormalities are in principle open- 
ended, and therefore differ from the limited set of faults the 
current approaches to robot fault-detection are designed to 
detect. Experimental evidence indicates that the tolerance 
exhibited by the immune system results from the dynamics 
and interactions between specific regulatory and effector T- 
cells (e.g., Sakaguchi (2004)). The decentralised nature of 
these intercellular interactions imparts a high degree of ro- 
bustness within the system, and a flexibility to respond to a 
very broad range of possible pathogenic attacks. Such prop- 
erties provide rich inspiration for the engineering of robust, 
fault- tolerant systems. 

In previous work, we developed a generic fault-detection 
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approach, based on the adaptive immune system, for ex- 
ogenous fault detection in large-scale MRS (Tarapore et al., 
2015). An agent-based simulator was used to model sce- 
narios where individual robots have to tolerate certain be- 
haviours, while mounting an immune response against oth- 
ers. The salient feature of the developed fault-detection sys- 
tem was that the characterisation of behaviour (normal or 
faulty) were not prescribed apriori, but rather learned on- 
line based on their abundance in the MRS. Behaviours ex- 
hibited by many of the robots in the MRS were considered 
normal. By contrast, rare behaviours exhibited by a single or 
few robots were detected as abnormal behaviours that could 
be caused by a fault. The resultant fault-detection system 
was successfully utilised in MRS comprising of homoge- 
neously behaving robots. However, in many MRS, the in- 
dividual robots of the collective often exhibit distinct be- 
haviours at any given time. For example, even in simple 
foraging scenarios, the different behaviours exhibited may 
include, searching for resources, signalling the presence of 
new resources, and returning them to the nest. The scenarios 
are often more complex, and include composite exploration 
and exploitation like behaviours. In such tasks, existing 
adaptive fault-detection systems may result in a large num- 
ber of false-positive classifications of normal behaviours. 

In this paper, we propose a solution to the above is- 
sue, specifically: extending our generic exogenous fault- 
detection system to operate successfully on heterogeneously 
behaving robots of an MRS. In our extended model, a history 
of past behaviour observations is taken into account in order 
to classify robot behaviour, not only as normal/abnormal, 
but also as suspicious. Using a history of past T-cell pop- 
ulations embodied on the robot, observed behaviours mis- 
clas sifted as abnormal in our original model are now simply 
treated as suspicious, if the behaviour was considered nor- 
mal in the past. We demonstrate the capacity of the system 
to tolerate normal behaviours, despite temporal variations - 
ranging from an almost simultaneous to slow changes in the 
behaviour across the MRS. Furthermore, our extended fault- 
detection system continues to reliably detect abnormally be- 
having robots. 

The rest of the paper is organised as follows: in the 
following section, we describe the different approaches to 
fault detection in autonomous robots, followed by our fault- 
detection system based on the adaptive immune system. We 
then present extensions to our fault-detection system for het- 
erogeneously behaving robots. We go on to report the results 
of our experiments in different scenarios, and under varying 
behaviour transition rates. Finally, we discuss our approach 
to fault detection and highlight the conclusions of this study. 

Related work 

The engineering of fault-detection systems for robots is a 
well-studied problem, and can be broadly classified into en- 
dogenous and exogenous approaches. The endogenous fault 


detection approaches have robots proprioceptively detecting 
faults in their individual behaviour (e.g., Christensen et al. 
(2008b); Skoundrianos and Tzafestas (2004)). The models 
assume that hardware faults affect the flow of sensory in- 
formation, and actuation of the robot. Consequently, sta- 
tistical learning algorithms (e.g., artificial neural networks) 
are trained to detect anomalies based on the input-output 
relationship of focal components on the robot. These ap- 
proaches have been successfully used to detect faults in 
components such as, wheels (Skoundrianos and Tzafestas, 
2004), and tracks with wheels (Christensen et al., 2008b) 
of a mobile robot. Most endogenous fault-detection models 
are built on the assumption that the normal operating be- 
haviour of the robot is known, and can be characterised pre- 
deployment. Consequently, the models are trained to recog- 
nise prescribed normal behaviour, and behaviours not recog- 
nised by the model are labelled abnormal. However, while 
such approaches have resulted in reliable fault detection in 
specific scenarios, they may not easily transition to differ- 
ent and varying characterisations of normality in MRS (e.g., 
online adaptation of existing behaviours or even learning of 
new behaviours). In summary, endogenous fault-detection 
systems are finely tuned to the particular behaviour of the 
target system, under a specific set of task parameters. 

Exogenous fault detection systems leverage the multitude 
of robots constituting a MRS, to provide individual robots 
the capability to detect faults in one another (e.g., Parker 
(1998); Christensen et al. (2009); Millard et al. (2014); Lau 
et al. (2011)). Such an approach is particularly advantageous 
to detect faults that are difficult to detect endogenously by 
the robot (e.g., mechanical failures consequent to an unsta- 
ble connection to a power source), or that disable the robots 
communication and capability to alert other robots or a hu- 
man operator. However, while exogenous approaches do 
provide some interesting results of robust fault detection and 
tolerance (e.g., see ALLIANCE software architecture Parker 
(1998)), successful fault detection require prior knowledge 
of the various tasks to be performed, and their correspond- 
ing measures of performance. Furthermore, many of these 
fault-detection approaches (e.g., Gerkey and Mataric (2002); 
Parker (1998)) are designed for MRS consisting of a limited 
number of tightly coupled, and relatively complex robots. 

Adaptive immune system based fault-detection 

Our previously developed fault-detection system for homo- 
geneously behaving robots is based on the crossregulation 
model (CRM) (Leon et al., 2000), a mathematical model 
that captures the robust maintenance of immunological tol- 
erance by allowing the system to discriminate between anti- 
gens based solely on their density and persistence in the en- 
vironment. According to Leon et al. (2000), the immune sys- 
tem is able to tolerate body antigens (the molecular compo- 
nents of body tissues) that are characteristically persistent 
and abundant, and to mount an immune response to foreign 
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pathogens, that are characterised as being neither persistent 
nor abundant. 

The CRM describes the population dynamics of cells of 
the adaptive immune system, consisting of three mutually 
interacting cell types: (a) Antigen presenting cells (APCs) 
that present the antigen on their surface. Individual APCs 
have a fixed number of binding sites on which effector and 
regulatory cells can form conjugates; (b) effector cells T E 
that can potentially mount immune responses which, de- 
pending on receptor specificity, may be directed to foreign 
pathogens or to body- antigens; and (c) regulatory cells T R 
that suppress proliferation of T E cells with similar specifici- 
ties. Furthermore, APCs are classified into different sub- 
populations of equivalent APCs, with each APC in a sub- 
population presenting the same antigen on its surface. Sim- 
ilarly, effector and regulatory cells are also classified into 
different clones according to their specificity. 

A mathematical formulation comprising ordinary differ- 
ential equations, of the dynamics of interactions between 
effector cells and regulatory cells, with APCs, is detailed 
in Tarapore et al. (2015). In the next subsection, we pro- 
vide an overview of these interactions, introduce the impor- 
tant parameters, and highlight the interesting properties of 
the CRM (detailed description of model at Carneiro et al. 
(2007)). We then describe the implementation of the CRM 
in the MRS, and the resultant fault detection achieved by the 
model. 

Functioning of the CRM 

The CRM provides a differential equation governing each 
of the clonal types (z) of effector (Ei), and regulatory ( Ri ) 
T-cells. The sub-populations of each of these clonal types is 
subject to the following: (a) growth by proliferation (divi- 
sion of parent cells to two daughter cells) of their individual 
activated cells; and (b) shrinkage consequent to death of T- 
cells. 

The density of proliferating T-cells of each clonal type z, 
is dependent on their interactions with APCs of each sub- 
populations j. Consider the interactions between the z-th T- 
cell clone and the j-th APC population. The resulting con- 
jugates Cij are subject to the following: (a) Formation of 
new conjugates by the free T-cells of clone z with available 
binding sites on APCs of sub-population j. This conjuga- 
tion rate is also controlled by the affinity between the T-cells 
clone z and APCs sub-population j ; and (b) Dissociation of 
existing conjugated T-cells from APCs. The density of ac- 
tivated effector and regulatory cells is computed from the 
quasi- steady state densities of the conjugates. The conju- 
gated effector cells proliferate in the absence of regulatory 
cells on the same APC. In contrast, conjugated regulatory 
cells can only proliferate if at least one effector cell is si- 
multaneously conjugated to the same APC. 


Table 1: Parameters of the CRM implementation. 


Param. 

Description 

Value 

1 

Length of binary feature vector 

6 bits 

M 

Maximum number of different feature vec- 
tors 

2 l 

N 

Maximum number of T-cell clones 

2 l 

c 

Cross-reactivity between T-cells and APCs 

0.15 

Ie 

Density of new effector cells introduced at 
each simulation time-step 

10 a.u. 

Ir 

Density of new regulatory cells introduced 
at each simulation time- step 

10 a.u. 

k 

Feature vectors to APCs scaling factor 

0.002 

S 

Length of time CRM instance is numeri- 
cally integrated, in a single robot control 
cycle 

5 x 10 7 a.u. 

d 

Proportion of T-cells diffused to neigh- 
bouring robots 

0.5 

S 3 

Suspicion value associated with feature 
vector FVj 

- 

A s 

Increment to suspicion value for newly ob- 
served feature vector 

0.95 

7 

Threshold below which feature-vector is 
interpreted as suspicious and not abnormal 

0.95 


Execution of the CRM on a robot 

Our original CRM-based model implemented on a dis- 
tributed embodied MRS, in simulation, affords the system 
the capacity to detect abnormally behaving robots, whilst 
maintaining a tolerance towards normal robot behaviour 
(see Tarapore et al. (2015)). Within the CRM frame- 
work, behaviours exhibited by an abundant proportion of the 
robots (normal behaviour) are interpreted as body antigens 
(so normal). By contrast, faulty or abnormal behaviours are 
considered foreign antigens (abnormal). Each robot exe- 
cutes an independent instance of the CRM. 

The CRM-based fault-detection model was tested for four 
normal swarm behaviours (aggregation, flocking, disper- 
sion, and homing) and four fault- simulating behaviours. 
The fault- simulating behaviours performed by one of the 20 
robots (selected at random) was, (a) move continually in a 
straightly line (STRLN); (b) perform a random walk, with 
a 0.01 probability of changing to a new random direction 
each simulation time- step (RNDWK); (c) circle with diam- 
eter 1 unit around a fixed point (CIRCLE); or (d) stop com- 
pletely (STOP). These additional behaviors were introduced 
to mimic: (a) software bugs and sensor faults in the robot 
controller (STRLN and RNDWK); (b) motor malfunctions 
(CIRCLE); and (c) a broken or dead battery (STOP). 

In both the original, and extended CRM-based models, 
a robot computes a 6 bit binary feature vector (concatena- 
tion of 6 simple Boolean features) encoding its behaviour 
(Table 2), at the start of each control cycle. The robot then 
senses the feature vectors of its 10 nearest neighbours (tested 
with up to 100 simulated robots in MRS, see Tarapore et al. 
(2015)), and counts the number of robots assigned to each of 
the 2 6 feature vectors (FVj, j G {l . . . 2 6 }). In an individ- 
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Table 2: Boolean features encoding robot behaviour (param- 
eters in Table 3). 


Notation 

Value at time r* 

Mr) 

"kwi > o 5 

W ^ U - J 

F 2 (r) 

S^InoWl > 0 

F 3 (t) 

p(r) > 0.05W|v max 

Fa (r) 

|v(t)| > 0.05|v max | 

FAA 

U[th{t) + n 0 (r)] A U[uj'(t) - 0.03u;' ax ] > 0 

Mr) 

EfcA + no(r)] A U[uj' (t ) - 0.03u>'„J > 0 


*The Boolean feature is set if the condition is satisfied, else 0. Function U[x] is 
1 if x > 0, and 0 otherwise. 


ual robot’s internal CRM instance, APCs are then generated 
corresponding to each of the feature vectors perceived. Each 
APC presents an individual feature vector to the T-cells. The 
number of each type of the APCs generated Aj = kFVj , for 
j G {1 , . . . , M}, where k is a scaling constant, and M is the 
number of different feature vectors perceived by the robot. 
The T-cell clones (Ti , T 2 , . . . , T/v), each have a different re- 
ceptor encoded as a binary string, which determines their 
affinity to the APC population. The affinity between T-cell 
clonal i and APC population j is denoted by 0 ^ : 


Oij = exp 



( 1 ) 



Figure 1: Example of a robot (left) unable to join an ag- 
gregate (right) due to faulty sensors. This robot is detected 
as behaving abnormally (coloured red) by its neighbours, 
whereas the rest of the swarm is behaving normally and tol- 
erated (coloured green). 


The CRM deployed in the MRS is passive and does not al- 
ter the behaviour of the robots. Rather, the individual robots 
merely report the outcome of the classification for the differ- 
ent behaviors observed in their vicinity, at each simulation 
time step. At the end of each time step, a robot’s behaviour 
is considered normal, if a simple majority of the robot’s 10 
nearest neighbours tolerate it. Similarly, the behaviour is 
treated abnormal, if a simple majority of these neighbours 
interpret it as faulty. 


where H is the Hamming distance between the receptor of 
Ti and the feature vector presented by Aj , l is the length 
of the presented feature vector, and c is the cross-reactivity 
between T-cells and APCs. 

At the start of the simulation, the number of effector and 
regulator cells on each robot is initialised to Ir and Ir , re- 
spectively. Following this, Algorithm 1 (parameters in Ta- 
ble 1) is performed by every robot in each control cycle, al- 
lowing the robots to execute their internal CRM. The robots 
begin by sensing their neighbours, and then compute the dis- 
tribution of feature vectors. The CRM is then numerically 
integrated for time S , allowing the system to respond to the 
different APCs. After computing the number of effector and 
regulatory cells at time S , the cells diffuse among robots. 
In this communication phase, each robot selects at random 
(linear distribution weighted on total T-cell density in the 
CRM instance) another robot, from one of its 10 nearest 
neighbours. Following the selection, each robot sends and 
receives d of its effector and regulatory cells. Finally, the 
robot decides the nature of each feature vector FVj sensed 
by first computing the following quantities: 

N N 

E = J2 °io E i R = T 9i 0 Ri W 

i= 1 i= 1 

and tolerating the feature vector if R > E. By contrast, if 
E > R, the feature vector is classified as faulty by the robot. 


Extending fault-detection to heterogeneously 
behaving robots 

The CRM-based abnormality detection system classifies be- 
haviours solely based on their abundance in the MRS. Be- 
haviours exhibited by many, or the majority of the robots of 
the MRS are considered as normal. By contrast, rare be- 
haviours exhibited by one of few robots are considered as 
abnormal, and assumed to be resulting from a fault on the 
robot. While such an approach is capable of robustly tol- 
erating normal behaviours, and reliably detecting faults in 
homogeneously behaving robots, it is not designed to de- 
tect faults in robots executing complex (or composite) be- 
haviours, or in which behaviour transitions propagate grad- 
ually across the MRS. In such scenarios, normal behaviour 
exhibited by a minority of robots of the MRS trigger false 
positive incidents. 

In order to extend our CRM-based model to scenarios in 
which robots independently perform different behaviours at 
different times, behaviour classification must be based on 
observations made over a period of time. In accounting for 
past observations, we may ask if a behaviour detected as 
abnormal in the current time step, has always been abnor- 
mal? Considering the behaviour was also abnormal in the 
previous contexts that it was observed (context is the be- 
haviours of the rest of the MRS), than it may indeed be ab- 
normal. However, if the behaviour was treated as normal 
in the past, or if a new behaviour has just emerged in the 
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MRS and was therefore not encountered in the past, we may 
not want to classify it as abnormal (and take appropriate ac- 
tion), but merely treat such behaviour as suspicious. This 
suspicion associated with an observed behaviour quantifies 
the proportion of past contexts, with respect to which the 
presently observed behaviour would have been considered 
as abnormal. 


Algorithm 1 A robot’s control loop (simulation of a CRM 
instance). 

1: Compute distribution of feature vectors (FVj) of neighbouring 
robots 

2: Assign feature vectors to APCs i.e., Vj, Aj — kFVj 

3: Mj G {1,2... M}, if Aj > 0, increment Ej and Rj by Ie 
and Ir, respectively 

4: while time < S do 

5: Vi G {1,2... AT} and T* > 0, and Vj G {1,2...M} 

where Aj > 0, compute the number of conjugated cells Cij 
in quasi- steady state. 

6: Using the number of conjugated cells, compute the updated 

number of effector and regulatory cells with the Euler-Heun 
adaptive step method (Butcher, 2003). 

7: Increment time 

8 : end while 

9: Randomly select one of the robots in the communication range 
following a linear distribution and weighted by the total num- 
ber of cells on the respective neighbouring robots 
10: Exchange cells with robot 

1 1 : For each feature vector, compute the sum of effector and regu- 
latory cells, weighted by their affinity. 

12: Tolerate the feature vector if total regulatory cells exceeds ef- 
fectors, else interpret it as faulty. 


The suspicion is computed by the robot, when its instance 
of the CRM classifies an observed behaviour as abnormal. 
Algorithm 2 details the procedure to compute the suspicion 
(sj) associated with a feature vector FVj, already classified 
as abnormal. It involves an increment to the suspicion value 
for every simulation time-step t over the recorded history D, 
when FVj would have been considered abnormal (parame- 
ters in Table 1). 


Algorithm 2 Subroutine to determine suspicion, called 
when feature vector FVj is interpreted as abnormal. 

1: {Initialise suspicion value associated to FVj } 

2 : Sj 4 — 0 

3: {Iterate over past D time-steps} 

4: for t = current to current — D do 

5: {If FVj was not observed at time t , increment Sj by a lower 

value} 

6: if FVj not observed at time t then 

7 . Sj 4 s j g 

8 : else 

9: {Analyse FVj with T-cell population of time t} 

10 : E(t)^J2i= iOijEii*) 

11: R(t)i-Y:? =1 0ijRi(t) 

12: {If FVj would have been interpreted as abnormal at time 

t, increment Sj by a higher value} 

13: if E(t) > R(t) then 

14: Sj <— Sj + 1 

15: end if 

16: end if 

17: end for 

18: {Compare normalised suspicion value to threshold} 

19: if Sj/D < 7 then 
20: FVj is suspicious 

21 : else 

22: FVj is abnormal 

23: end if 


to be executed is an important requirement of any fault- 
detection system. At the offset of a new behaviour, our 
suspicion towards the behaviour is incremented by a small 
value (A s ), since we may not want to immediately classify 
it as abnormal. Obviously, the suspicion parameter A s in- 
fluences detection latency, and can be analysed. For a be- 
haviour to be detected as abnormal in our extended model, 
the following condition has to be satisfied: 


y_ 

D 


+ A s 


D-y 

D 


> 7 


(4) 


N N 

= (3) 

i = 4 2—1 

where E\ and R\ are the recorded density of effector and 
regulatory cells at simulation time- step t. 

When E l > R f , the FVj is considered abnormal with 
respect to the context at simulation time- step t , and the sus- 
picion Sj associated with FVj is incremented by 1. 

The appearance of a new behaviour, i.e., a behaviour not 
observed by the robot at time-step t , also results in an incre- 
ment to Sj, but by a smaller value of A s (A s < 1). 

Finally, the feature vector FVj is considered as abnormal 
if its normalised suspicion value (sj / D) exceeds a threshold 
7. Otherwise, FVj is merely considered as suspicious. 

Latency in fault detection: The minimisation of the time 
required to detect a behaviour as abnormal since it began 


where y is the amount of time in the past that the behaviour 
would have been classified as abnormal (see eq. 3). 

Solving eq. 4 for y with parameters in Table 1, the latency 
is at least 295 s, 128.3 s, and 45 s, for A s at 0.90, 0.94, and 
0.95, respectively (including time window W to formulate 
the feature vector). The latency may be longer if the dis- 
criminatory features in the feature vector are not present in 
time window W. 

Experiments 

Experimental setup: We conducted a series of experiments 
to assess the performance of our abnormality detection ap- 
proach. In all experiments, we simulated a swarm of 20 e- 
puck like robots located in a 5 x 5 m 2 toroidal environment. 
Each robot had a diameter of 7.5 cm and a maximum speed 
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Table 3: Parameters of simulated robot 


Param. 

Description 

Value 

| ^max | 

Maximum linear speed of robot 

10 cm/s 

W\ 

Linear speed of robot 

- 

Wmax 

Maximum change in direction of robot 
per control cycle 

7 r radians 

UJ 

Change in direction of robot per control 
cycle 

- 

ni 

Number of neighbouring robots in the in- 
ner range of [0, 30] cm 

- 

n Q 

Number of neighbouring robots in the 
outer range of (30, 60] cm 

- 

W 

Length of the time window for feature 
computation 

45 s 

V 

Distance traversed by the robot in the 
past W s 

- 



Suspicion increment for new behaviour feature vectors (A s ) 


of 10 cm/s (see Table 3). 1 At the start of each experiment, 
the robots were placed at a random location and assigned a 
random orientation drawn from uniform distributions. 
Latency in fault detection: In a first set of experiments, 
we assessed the capacity of our CRM-based detector to cor- 
rectly detect abnormally behaving robots. All robots ini- 
tially performed Dispersion in which they tried to maximise 
the distance to all neighbours. Halfway through each exper- 
iment, one of the robots in the swarm simulated a fault by 
switching to the STOP behaviour, which caused the robot 
to remain immobile. We conducted 20 replicates of each of 
three experimental setups with different values of the suspi- 
cious increment parameter, A s : 0.90, 0.94, and 0.95. Each 
experimental replicate had a duration of 1, 500 seconds of 
simulated time. In all 20 out of 20 replicates, for all values 
of A s , we observed that the fault- simulating robot was cor- 
rectly detected as behaving abnormally by other members 
of the swarm. However, the latency, that is the time between 
a fault- simulating robot begins to execute STOP behaviour, 
and until it is detected, varied significantly across the three 
setups (Mann- Whitney test, df = 18, all p < 0.001, see 
Fig. 2). For A s = 0.90, the median fault detection latency 
was 288.2 =b 23.6 s (Median ± IQR), for A s = 0.94 the 
median latency was 108.8 =b 20.7 s, while for A s = 0.95 the 
median latency was 33.2 db 21 s. As expected (see eq. 4), 
with suspicion parameter A s at 0.95, the MRS achieved the 
lowest latency in detecting simulated faults. 

Using A s at 0.95, we also tried the following nor- 
mal/abnormal behaviour combinations in the same setup: 
(i) Aggregation/Dispersion; (ii) Flocking/RNDWK; and 
(iii) Homing/Dispersion (see Table 4). In the three behaviour 
combinations, the abnormally behaving robot was detected 
in less than 3.5 minutes (median). However, for the Aggre- 
gation/Dispersion and Homing/Dispersion behaviours, the 
abnormal robot exhibiting Dispersion was not detected in 

Simulation source code can be downloaded from 

https : / /github . com/daneshtarapore/robot sim_ 
eca!2015 . git 


Figure 2: Latency in the detection of fault simulating be- 
haviour. Time required to detect an robot performing fault 
simulating behaviour across 20 replicates for different suspi- 
cion increment parameters. The detected robot switches its 
behaviour from dispersion (normal behaviour of the MRS) 
to stop halfway through the simulation. 


8 of 20, and 7 of 20 replicates, respectively. In these repli- 
cates, the abnormal robot was trapped by other aggregating 
or homing robots when it switched to performing Disper- 
sion, and therefore could not be differentiated from these 
robots. 

False-positive incidents for heterogeneously behaving 
robots: The minimisation of false positives is important 
in fault-detection systems, as subsequent fault accommoda- 
tion may be costly and could lead to the exclusion of ca- 
pable robots. In a series of experiments, we assessed the 
system’s capacity to avoid false positives when transitions 
in behaviour occur over time. We conducted 20 replicates 
in which all robots switched behaviour. In each replicate, 
the robots started out by performing Dispersion, then grad- 
ually switched to the STOP behaviour over a period of time, 
and then reverted back to Dispersion over a period of time. 
Each experimental replicate had a duration of 1,500 sec- 
onds. During the first 500 seconds, all the robots of the 
MRS performed Dispersion. Then, robots selected at ran- 
dom (following a uniform distribution), began switching to 
the STOP behaviour. The time between robots switching 
behaviour was 3.75 s, 6.25 s, 12.5 s, and 25.0 s (in four sep- 
arate and independent experimental setups). After all robot 
had switched behaviour, robots (selected at random) began 
to switch back to Dispersion with the same delay used in 
the initial switch. It should be noted that while in the pre- 
vious set of experiments (Fig. 2), the STOP behaviour was 
used to simulate a fault, in this new set of experiments, the 
STOP behaviour should no longer be considered abnormal 
since all the robots in the swarm eventually transition to this 
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Table 4: Number of false-positive incidents per robot, and 
the latency, for different behaviours propagated in the MRS. 
Suspicion parameter A s is 0.95. 


Behaviours 

Number of false-positives inci- 
dents at behaviour switching time 

Latency (s) 


3.75 s 

6.25 s 

12.5 s 

25 s 


Dispersion, 

8.1 ± 

14.8 ± 

38.0 ± 

83.0 ± 

33.2 ± 

STOP 

12.6 

22.6 

30.7 

22.4 

21.0 

Aggregation, 

2.3 ± 

3.5 ± 

5.1 ± 

21.5 ± 

49.9 ± 

Dispersion 

7.0 

9.7 

13.1 

25.9 

28. Of 

Flocking, 

9.1 ± 

17.8 ± 

19.9 ± 

18.8 ± 

194.7 ± 

RNDWK 

15.7 

17.6 

22.1 

27.6 

219.4 

Homing, 

0.4 ± 

0.2 ± 

7.7 ± 

4.7 ± 

88.2 ± 

Dispersion 

5.5 

7.2 

9.3 

10.6 

67.7f 


f In Aggregation/Dispersion, the dispersing robot was not detected as abnormal in 
8 of 20 replicates. 

fin Homing/Dispersion, the dispersing robot was not detected as abnormal in 7 
of 20 replicates. 


behaviour. The results, in terms of number of false-positive 
incidents, for the original (suspicion disabled) and the ex- 
tended CRM-based fault detector (suspicion enabled), and 
for different behaviour transition periods are shown in Fig. 3. 

Our extended CRM-based model achieved at least an 
order of magnitude improvement in the number of false- 
positive incidents over the original model, for all four be- 
haviour switching times. The difference in performance was 
higher for the more gradual transitions in behaviour. For 
the extended CRM-based model, at A s = 0.90, the number 
of false-positive incidents incurred by the MRS was not af- 
fected by the behaviour switching delay. However, for A s = 
0.95, the behaviour switching delay significantly affected 
the number of false-positive incidents (Kruskal- Wallis test: 
p < 0.001). Experiments where the MRS was subjected to 
a higher behaviour switching delay between robots of 25 s 
incurred more false-positive classifications than MRS expe- 
riencing behaviour- switching delays of 3.75 s, 6.25 s and 
12.5 s (Mann- Whitney test, df = 18, all p < 0.001), but 
with the difference not exceeding 75 incidents in a total of 
15,000 control cycles. 

In our extended CRM-based model, a trade-off exists 
between latency and the number of false positives, reg- 
ulated by the suspicion parameter A s . For A s at 0.90, 
the model registered a low number of false positives, but 
a high latency in detecting fault- simulating robots (Fig. 2 
and 3). Incrementing A s to 0.95 resulted in a much 
lower latency, and only a slight increase in the num- 
ber of false positives. Using this suspicion parameter at 
0.95, we also tried the following behaviour propagations 
across the MRS, each replicated 20 times: (i) Aggregation- 
Dispersion- Aggregation; (ii) Flocking-RNDWK-Flocking; 
and (iii) Homing-Dispersion-Homing (see Table 4). In all 
three behaviour combinations, the number of false-positive 
incidents per robot was no higher than 22 (median across 20 
replicates) in 15, 000 control cycles, and irrespective of the 
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Figure 3: False-positive incidents of fault-detection for 
heterogeneously behaving robots. Number of false- 
positive incidents per robot across 20 replicates for four 
different behaviour switching times (for Dispersion-STOP- 
Dispersion), in each of the following three fault-detection 
experiments: (i) suspicion disabled (our original fault- 
detection model); (ii) suspicion enabled, and incremented 
by 0.90 (A s = 0.90) for new behaviour feature vectors; 
and (iii) suspicion enabled, and incremented by 0.95 (A s = 
0.95) for new behaviour feature vectors. 

tested behaviour switching times. 

Conclusions and future work 

The results demonstrate the suitability of our generic fault- 
detection system for MRS exhibiting composite swam be- 
haviours. In our approach, the individual robots of the MRS 
utilise a record of past behaviour observations to make more 
accurate normal/abnormal classifications of the behaviours 
of neighbouring robots. While our approach relies on an 
immune system-based model to operate in scenarios involv- 
ing a gradual transition in MRS behaviour, other more tra- 
ditional methods, such as statistical hypothesis testing could 
also be applied to detect changes in distribution of past sam- 
pled observations (Ladi et al., 2014). In future work, we 
plan to investigate how these more centralised classification 
approaches could be integrated into our distributed fault- 
detection system. 

Noise evident in real sensor and actuator readings only 
has an impact on our fault-detection system if it can cause 
changes in one or more features of the feature vector. One 
approach to compensate for perturbations in feature vectors 
is to account for the specific hardware platform in the design 
of individual features. Additionally, the value of individual 
features is calculated based on several observations made 
over a period of time ( W s), and the decision on whether to 
classify a faulty robot is based on votes from several robots. 
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There are thus several mechanisms in place to avoid mis- 
classification, when noise is added to our simulation as part 
of future work. 

Our fault-detection system is designed to be generic 
with respect to the behaviours of the underlying MRS. Be- 
haviours are classified (normal/abnormal) solely based on 
their persistence and abundance in the MRS. However, a 
number of behaviours may be known in advance to be ab- 
normal, or normal, in particular contexts. “Vaccinating” our 
immune system-based model with this information, may ex- 
pedite the process of fault detection and improve the perfor- 
mance of the suspicion module. The long-term goal is to as- 
sess our fault-detection system in more complex behaviours 
for realistic task scenarios. 
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Abstract 

It is well established in the scientific literature that global 
human civilization is in serious ecological trouble. The 
most comprehensive survey is perhaps that of the Planetary 
Boundaries framework (Rockstrom et al., 2009). The unfold- 
ing of these challenges will, of course, be a very complex 
process; and some detailed impacts are certainly still open 
to significant human management and moderation. Nonethe- 
less, it seems clear that we are no longer dealing with a “prob- 
lem”, or even set of “problems”, that might be “solved”; 
rather, this is a predicament — an uncertain, dynamic, and 
at least partially chaotic, disruption in global human develop- 
ment (Gilding, 2012). A predicament calls not for “solution”, 
but for engagement, and continuous, long term, refinement 
of response. The purpose of this contribution is to propose 
a particular educational (curricular and pedagogic) response: 
one that specifically draws on the tools, techniques and un- 
derstandings of the held of Artificial Life. 

In recent decades, the mission of university education, at least 
in public universities, has become progressively identified 
simply with the direct support of economic development in 
its sponsoring regional community. That is, its primary role is 
to provide graduates with just the knowledge and skills most 
immediately aligned with the preceived needs of the regional 
economy. There is a perfectly clear logic and rationale to this 
development; but in a world faced with global ecological dis- 
ruption, within the lifetimes of current students , this is neither 
an honest nor even an effective preparation for the challenges 
which they will face. Moreover, given that even limited mod- 
eration of the impending impacts of ecological limits will rely 
on the widest societal understanding and deeply informed and 
engaged leadership at all levels, it is arguable that universities 
have an immediate, and potentially decisive role to play in 
communicating the realities of the current global ecological 
situation. 

And so, to Artificial Life; or more precisely, to Artificial 
Ecology. The use of computational tools to model complex 
biological, evolutionary, ecological and social dynamics is a 
foundational technique in the ALife held. Indeed, computa- 
tional thinking and modelling was at the heart of the systems 
dynamics approach to socio-ecological modelling pioneered 
by Forrester (1982). This provided the basis for the famous 
(or infamous?) Limits to Growth (LTG) project of the Club 
of Rome (Meadows et al., 1972). This was the first substan- 
tive attempt to computationally model the socio-ecological 
dynamics of global human society and assess whether ecolog- 
ical impacts would be likely to limit the growth of human ma- 


terial activities within any practically foreseeable timeframe. 
While the model was necessarily crude, the robust result was 
that — in the absence of effective control measures to the 
contrary — serious limits would become apparent within the 
first half of the 21st century. In the 40 years since, the world 
has tracked remarkably close to the “standard run” of the LTG 
study (Turner, 2014). In fact, multiple lines of investigation 
now strongly suggest not just that aggregate human activity is 
approaching ecological limits, but that it has already reached 
a state of significant overshoot beyond those limits. Over- 
shoot is a qualitatively distinct regime for the design and op- 
eration of any adaptive or mitigating interventions (Catton, 
1982). Effective societal responses to date have been signifi- 
cantly impaired by a lack of wide understanding of this harsh 
ecological reality. This gap in understanding facilitates the 
comforting — but erroneous — notion that it is prudent to 
delay difficult responses until after impacts are manifest. But 
delay is precisely one of the principle mechanisms that actu- 
ally causes overshoot, and undermines the capability to damp 
the subsequent “crash”. 

Accordingly, it is suggested that there is now a clear need 
to develop what is here termed an overshoot curriculum , and 
to integrate this with formation of graduates in all disciplines. 
Further, a key pedagogical technique in delivering such a cur- 
riculum will be the systematic use of computational model 
ecologies. The Alife community is therefore uniquely posi- 
tioned to contribute to this radical reform of higher education 
to meet what are, without exaggeration, the most profound 
challenges in the history of human civilization. 
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Abstract 

In this paper, we explore the emergence and direct interaction 
of two different types of dissipative structure in a single sys- 
tem: self-replicating chemical spot patterns and buoyancy- 
induced convection rolls. A new Lattice Boltzmann Model 
is developed, capable of simulating fluid flow, heat transport, 
and thermal chemical reactions, all within a simple, efficient 
framework. We report on a first set of simulations using this 
new model, wherein the Gray-Scott reaction diffusion system 
is embedded within a non isothermal fluid undergoing natu- 
ral convection due to temperature gradients. The non-linear 
reaction which characterises the Gray-Scott system is given a 
temperature-dependent rate constant of the form of the Arrhe- 
nius equation. The enthalpy change (exothermic heat release 
or endothermic heat absorption) of the reaction can also be 
adjusted, allowing a direct coupling between the dynamics of 
the reaction and the thermal fluid flow. 

The simulations show positive feedback effects when the re- 
action is exothermic, but an intriguing, competitive and un- 
stable behaviour occurs when the reaction is sufficiently en- 
dothermic. In fact when convection plumes emerge and grow, 
the reaction diffusion spots immediately surround them, since 
they require a source of heat for the reaction to proceed. Then 
however, the proliferation of spot patterns dampens the lo- 
cal temperature, eventually eliminating the initial convection 
plume and reducing the ability of the spots to persist. This be- 
haviour appears almost ecological, similar as it is, to compet- 
itive interactions between organisms competing for the same 
nutrient source. 


Introduction 

Spontaneous pattern formation is the primary exemplar 
of self-organisation in non-equilibrium systems, and re- 
mains a fascinating, enigmatic, and active field of research. 
Such phenomena has been observed and modelled in a 
wide range of systems including Dendritic Solidification 
(Ben-Jacob and Garik, 1990; Halsey, 2000; Vicsek, 1984), 
fluid convection (Pesch, 1996; Kadanoff, 2001), surfactant 
structures (Bachmann et al., 1992; Hanczyc and Szostak, 
2004; Mayer et al., 1997; Ono, 2005), bacterial colony for- 
mation (Ben-Jacob, 1997, 1993), and reaction-diffusion 
systems (Leeetal., 1994; Turing, 1952; Pearson, 1993; 
Gray and Scott, 1985, 1994; Maharaetal., 2008; Virgo, 


2011), see also Gollub and Langer (1999); Prigogine 
(1978); Kondepudi and Prigogine (2014). From an artificial 
life perspective, the dynamics of these (often very simple) 
systems are particularly poignant since they often exhibit 
properties analogous to those of living systems. We see 
behaviour such as self-replication, precariousness (Virgo, 
2011), adaptation and response to external conditions, even 
primitive forms of evolution. 

We are compelled towards the conclusion that the phe- 
nomenological separation between non-living and living 
systems might be bridged by a continuum of simpler, so- 
called ‘dissipative structures’ (we assume that conscious, in- 
telligent life is the most complex example of all). We can re- 
late some of the emergent patterns listed above to the origin 
of life on Earth, in particular the well-known self-replicating 
micelles, vesicles and droplets formed when surfactant 
molecules are dissolved in a polar solvent (Bachmann et al., 
1992; Hanczyc and Szostak, 2004; Ono, 2005). 

But we can also approach the problem on a more abstract 
level and pose the following question: Are the characteristic 
dynamics of life an inevitable, emergent property of non- 
equilibrium systems with a sufficient number of degrees of 
freedom and sufficient time? In this very general form, the 
answer is likely no, but it is still a worthy line of enquiry to 
try to delineate the types of systems, conditions, and time- 
scales required for the emergence of life-like phenomena, in 
systems that are un-related to extant life. Thus in this work, 
we wished to explore whether non-living dissipative struc- 
tures of different forms, might interact in ways reminiscent 
of biological systems. 

The Gray-Scott reaction diffusion system (GSRDS) 
has been thoroughly investigated both theoretically 
(Gray and Scott, 1985, 1994; Mahara et al., 2008; Pearson, 
1993; Virgo, 2011), and experimentally (Leeetal., 1994). 
One could even describe it as a descendant of the original 
ideas of morphogenetic pattern formation due to Turing 
(1952). The physical principles involved are simply the 
diffusion of two chemical species across a 2-dimensional 
domain, a non-linear reaction between the two species, 
and the addition and removal of the two species to and 
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from the domain. Within certain regions of the parameter 
space of this model, the balance between supply of reactant, 
diffusion across concentration gradients, reaction into prod- 
uct, and removal of product, can produce a dizzying array 
of spontaneous patterns including self-replicating spots, 
stripes, waves, oscillations and spirals, among others. In this 
work we will be specifically interested in the self-replicating 
spot system, since we wish to explore the circumstances 
under which individual spots might compete not only with 
other spot patterns, but with completely different types of 
dissipative structure. 

Alongside reaction diffusion phenomena, buoyancy- 
driven convection of a single phase fluid stands as a charac- 
teristic archetype of emergent non-equilibrium pattern for- 
mation. Such systems are defined by the presence of a 
sustained temperature gradient and associated differential 
heating. This induces a buoyancy force due to density dif- 
ferences, setting in motion a flow of the fluid which can 
feed back on itself, producing rising plumes. Eventually a 
steady state (in the statistical sense for those systems that 
are turbulent) is reached in which a pattern of rolls or more 
complex structures facilitates the delivery of heat from the 
warmer to the colder boundary. The resulting heat flux is 
far greater than that which would occur by diffusion alone 
(see e.g., Ahlersetal., 2009; Bartlett and Bullock, 2014; 
Johnston and Doering, 2009; Malkus, 1954; Manneville, 
2006, and references therein). The various flow patterns 
which emerge in these convective systems constitute another 
class of dissipative structure; they form in the presence of a 
free energy gradient, and act to reduce that gradient. It ap- 
pears that they are a manifestation of the system trying to re- 
turn to equilibrium. The formation of dissipative structures 
does however appear to hinder the approach to equilibrium 
in some cases (Awazu and Kaneko, 2004), but a full discus- 
sion of this observation is beyond the scope of this paper. 

Given the robust, pattern-forming properties of GSRDS’s 
and fluid convection, as discussed above, one could naturally 
ask whether these two phenomena might interact in the same 
system under certain conditions. It is this question which 
motivated the present work. The majority of GSRDS models 
assume that the two chemical species are dissolved within a 
motionless fluid. However the system can readily be modi- 
fied such that the solvent is able to exhibit a sustained flow. 

Reactive flow systems are of immense industrial im- 
portance and have hence attracted significant interest (see 
e.g., Andres and Cardoso, 2012; Berenstein and Beta, 2011; 
Kee et al., 2005, and references therein). However, the idea 
of embedding the GSRDS within a moving fluid has been 
explored to a lesser extent. Ayodele et al. (2013) analysed 
the effects of imposing a pre-defined flow field upon a 
GSRDS. They performed a linear stability analysis on this 
new, more complex system and defined the conditions un- 
der which the system was no longer robust to finite pertur- 
bations. It was demonstrated that a simple flow produces 


uniform translation of the reaction diffusion patterns (as one 
would expect from Galilean invariance), but that differen- 
tial advection can have a significant impact on the patterns 
formed by the chemical species concentrations. 

While this paper achieved crucial milestones with re- 
gard to the modelling of reactive flow systems, it was only 
the chemical patterns which were an emergent result of 
the internal dynamics of the system. The flow fields were 
manually defined and imposed (they were boundary condi- 
tions). Similar systems have been modelled by other authors 
(Kreyssig and Dittrich, 2011). In the present work, we sim- 
ulated systems in which both the chemical patterns and flow 
patterns emerged spontaneously. The primary achievement 
was the elucidation of conditions under which these two sets 
of phenomena directly interact with one another, in ways 
reminiscent of ecological phenomena. 

In exploring this line of enquiry the principle difficulty 
was the construction of a simulation technique capable of 
representing the relevant physical processes, without being 
prohibitive in terms of computational power. Thus a new 
type of Lattice Boltzmann Model was derived and utilised 
(see Bartlett, 2014, for a comprehensive description of the 
method and its development). 

In this paper we first present the basic elements of the 
model, in the form required for answering the questions 
posed above. We then illustrate the most interesting phe- 
nomena so far observed in such systems, in particular the 
emergence of a competitive dynamic between the two dif- 
ferent types of dissipative structure in the system. We then 
conclude and make suggestions for the further exploration 
of this area. 

The Chemical Lattice Boltzmann Model 
Fluid dynamics 

The LBM is a kinetic-based computational fluid dynamics 
method that can be used to numerically model a vast array of 
physical systems including single-phase (Chen and Doolen, 
1998), multi-phase (Shan and Chen, 1993) and multi- 
component fluids (Arcidiacono et al., 2007), magnetohydro- 
dynamic systems (Chen et al., 1991), oil- water- surfactant 
systems (Chen et al., 2000; Nekovee et al., 2000) and reac- 
tive flow systems (Frouzakis, 2011), (see Chen and Doolen, 
1998, for a comprehensive review of the LBM). It derives 
from the non-equilibrium Boltzmann equation: 

^+vV/' = fi(/'), (1) 

which is the governing equation for the velocity distribution 
function /'(x, v, t ) . This represents the mass of particles per 
unit volume moving at velocity v, measured over a small 
volume element centred on position x at time t. Changes in 
f within this volume element occur through advection by 
the particle motion (at velocity v), and through collisions 
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between particles within the element, encapsulated in the 
collision term 

An appropriate discretisation and de-dimensionalisation 
leads to the evolution equation for the LBM on a discrete 
lattice: 

fi (x + e*A t, t + At)- fi (x, t) = — — (fi - f- q ) (2) 

T v 

where At is the time-step, r v is the relaxation time and f e - q 
is the distribution of / at equilibrium. Use of this equation 
assumes that the approach to equilibrium is characterised by 
a single time-scale. It can be shown that the appropriate 
equilibrium distributions are the following (Wolf-Gladrow, 
2000), 


n q =u iP 


1 + 3- 


9 (g£ • u) 2 

2 c 4 


3 

2 c 2 ’ 


(3) 


where p is the local fluid density, u is the local velocity, c 
is the lattice spacing and e* are the discrete velocity vectors. 
In this work, the 2-dimensional D2Q9 model will be used, 
which utilises a square lattice with 8 velocities and rest par- 
ticles. For this velocity set, the weights c ^ are ujo = 4/9, 
uji = 1/9 for i = 1,2, 3, 4 and c Oi = 1/36 for i = 5, 6, 7, 8. 
The velocity vectors are thus: 

e 0 = (0,0) 
ei, 3, e 2 ,4 = 0)’ (O’ ±c ) 

^ 5 , 6, 7 , 8 = (±C, ±c) (4) 


To calculate macroscopic fluid variables, the appropriate 
moments of the distribution functions must be taken: 


/'(x. /) • y^/,(x./) 

p(x, t) u(x, t) = Yl t) ( 5 ) 

i 

Using the Chapman-Enskog expansion, it can be shown that 
at the macro-level, a fluid obeying the above equations satis- 
fies the Navier-Stokes equations with a kinematic viscosity 
given by: 



The above equations are the main ingredients required to 
construct a LBM simulation for a single phase fluid. A 
large body of literature has demonstrated that this method 
can accurately simulate the behaviour of real fluids (see 
Chen and Doolen, 1998; Wolf-Gladrow, 2000, and refer- 
ences therein for further details concerning boundary con- 
ditions etc.). 


Passive Scalars 

As well as a single-phase fluid, the LBM can be modified 
to include extra components of various forms including in- 
ternal energy (He et al., 1998; Peng et al., 2003; Shan, 1997) 


and passive scalars, such as chemical species (Ayodele et al., 
2011, 2013; Arcidiacono et al., 2007). Let us first focus on 
the addition of the temperature field. All that is required is 
an extra distribution function: 


9i (x + e* At , t + At) -gi(x,t) = - — (gi - g eq ) (7) 

T c 

where r c is the internal energy relaxation time and g^ q are 
the appropriate equilibrium distributions (Heetal., 1998; 
Peng et al., 2003): 


9i= 1 , 2 , 3, 4 — g P e 

eq 1 

9i= 5, 6, 7, 8 — 


n eq - 
9i = 0 ~ 

3 3 e* u 9 (e* • u) 2 
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2 U 

3 

’ 2 c 2 
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2 c 2 


( 8 ) 


The internal energy density is represented by e: 


p(x, t)e(x, t) = p(x, t)RT(x, t ) 

= y^^(x4). (9) 

i 

The diffusivity of this extra component (the thermal diffu- 
sivity) is given by 



( 10 ) 


To implement the effects of buoyancy, a forcing term must 
be added to the fluid evolution equation, which then reads, 


fi (x + e* At, t + At) - fi(x, t) 



where 


Ft = 


G'(e»~ U) feq 
RT 0 h ’ 


ft q ) + Fi, 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 


R is the molar gas constant, To is the mean temperature and 
G = /3go(T — To)j is the vector representing the buoyant 
gravity force (/3 is the thermal expansion coefficient, go is 
the acceleration of gravity and T is the local temperature). 

With these modifications and appropriate boundary con- 
ditions (e.g., fixed temperature, fixed flux or zero flux), 
it is possible to simulate buoyancy driven convective sys- 
tems. Again, a large body of work (see e.g., He et al., 1998; 
Peng et al., 2003; Shan, 1997) has validated the accuracy of 
this model (up to certain values of the Rayleigh number, 
above which, modifications are required). 

In a similar manner to internal energy, other passive 
scalars can be added to the model. They have analogous 
evolution equations: 


(x + e* At, t + At) — (x, t) 


- — (13) 
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where a denotes the particular component, and r a is the re- 
laxation time for that component. The equilibrium distribu- 
tions take on the familiar form: 


^i= 1,2, 3, 4 — gWV 

6 , 7,8 = 


h eq,a 
ll i = 0 



3 | 3 e* u 
2 + 2 c 2 



9 (e* • u) 2 
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3 

2 c 2 

3 u^j 
2 c 2 


• (14) 


Reactions 

Having described a thermal LBM which can simulate the ad- 
vection and diffusion of passive scalars, let us now consider 
chemical reactions between a subset of those passive scalars. 
For convenience we will begin with an isothermal GSRDS . 
The equations of motion for the concentration fields of the 
two species are: 

= D a V 2 ^ a - Mb + F( 1 - ip A ) (15) 
^ = D b V 2 tPb+M 2 b-(F + R)tPb, (16) 

with the following autocatalytic reaction occurring: A + 

2 B 3 B. The first terms on the RHS’s represent diffu- 
sion, the second terms correspond to the non-linear reaction. 
The final terms in the two equations represent the inward or 
outward fluxes of A and B from or to external reservoirs. 
The inward flux of A is proportional to the feed rate F, and 
the local difference in concentration between and unity. 
Similarly, the removal of B is proportional to F + R, and 
also to the local concentration difference between ips and 0. 

It is straightforward to implement these effects in the 
LBM. The distribution functions representing the mass of 
the two components evolve according to: 

hf (x + e*At, t + At) - hf(x,t) = — — (hf - h e F A ) 

ta 

-UiMl + F{ 1 - Vu) (17) 

hf (x + e*At, t + At) - hf (x, t) = — — (hf - h eq ' B ) 

tb 

~ (F R) r ipB- (18) 


Although the field of reactive LBMs is less mature than that 
of simple fluid LBMs, modelling of GSRDSs has already 
been carried out and validated by Ayodele et al. (2011). Fur- 
ther testing was carried out in Bartlett (2014). 

Enthalpy Changes 

We know from the work of (Ayodele et al., 2013) that uni- 
form advection of GSRDS systems produces a simple trans- 
lation of the chemical patterns. We also know that differ- 
ential advection can influence the linear stability of those 
structures. However in this work we aimed to uncover the 


dynamics of thermally driven systems, where both the fluid 
convection and chemical reactions are critically dependent 
on local temperature, and also influence the local temper- 
ature. In order to simulate these non-isothermal reactive 
flows, we require a temperature dependence within the re- 
action rate constant (this rate constant is set to unity for the 
standard GSRDS). We thus make use of the Arrhenius equa- 
tion: 

k(x,t) = 4e- £a/T(M) (19) 

where fc(x, t) is the reaction rate at position x and time £, A 
is a parameter known as the frequency factor, E a is the acti- 
vation energy of the reaction, and T is the local temperature. 
Finally we must add an extra term to the internal energy evo- 
lution equation to account for the uptake and release of heat 
due to reactions: 


9i (x + e^Af, t + At) -gi(x,t) = - — (gi - qT) 

T c 

—ouik(x, t)^A^ 2 B AH, ( 20 ) 

where AH is the enthalpy change of the reaction (positive 
for endothermic reactions and vice versa). With this thermal 
reactive LBM, we are in a position to simulate all the nec- 
essary phenomena: buoyancy-driven fluid flow, advection 
and diffusion of heat, advection and diffusion of chemical 
species, and thermal reactions between species. 

Competition for Free Energy Access 

We now present an overview of the phenomena that can be 
exhibited by the above described model. For a more com- 
prehensive exploration, please see Bartlett (2014). 

First consider a system in which there is no uptake or re- 
lease of heat during the reaction. Hence the presence of the 
chemical species does not influence the temperature field or 
fluid flow. The reaction rate is however influenced by the 
local temperature, and the chemical species are advected 
by the flow. The parameters used in these simulations are 
E a = 1.7 and A = e Ea ^ T ° , where To is the mean tempera- 
ture. The evolution of the system is shown in Figure 1. 

We see that the convection of the fluid proceeds as nor- 
mal (there is no feedback between the reaction and the fluid 
flow). The effects of the temperature dependent rate constant 
are also clearly visible. The temperature gradient between 
the warm lower boundary, cooler inner regions of the con- 
vection rolls, and cold upper boundary takes the chemical 
patterns from a steady state of pure B at the bottom of the 
system, through stripes and worms to self-replicating spots, 
all the way to a region of pure A near the top boundary. This 
‘phase boundary layer’ is similar to the one visible in Fig- 
ure 6.2 of (Bartlett, 2014), where it was caused instead by 
changes in the feed and removal rates, F and R. 

We can now explore the impact of allowing a heat 
release from the autocatalytic reaction between the two 
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(b) t = 2200 



(d) t = 50000 


Figure 1 : Temperature (left column) and chemical order pa- 
rameter (j) = ^ a — V ’ b (right column) fields for a thermally 
neutral (AH = 0), convective GSRDS at several different 
times through the simulation. 


species. Figure 2 shows a strongly exothermic simulation 
with AH = -1 x 10“ 3 . 

In this case we see a dominating positive feedback ef- 
fect where the heat released from the reaction enhances the 
reaction rate further, releasing even more heat. This dy- 
namic continues indefinitely and the entire system becomes 
swamped by the B substance and its temperature continues 
to increase. 

Finally, let us move to the endothermic case. Figure 3 
shows a simulation in which AH = 2 x 10 -3 . We see that 
the convection pattern is still able to form (note that with an 
aspect ratio of 2, the fluid-only system sometimes forms two 
convection rolls, and sometimes four, as in Figure 1, there- 
fore the difference in the number of rolls between these two 
simulations is not related to the chemical phenomena). What 
is also visible is that the reaction-diffusion ‘phase boundary 
layer’ , seen in Figure 1 , is present, but it seems to be slightly 
more confined to the lower end of the domain, and the pro- 
liferation of spot patterns is subdued in this endothermic sit- 
uation. This is a result of the uptake of heat by the reaction, 
which forces the system to try to extract more heat from the 
lower boundary to compensate. 

Now that we have observed an interaction between the 
two different types of dissipative structure (the reaction dif- 
fusion patterns affecting the heat flux, which itself is en- 


(b) t = 2200 



(d) t = 50000 


Figure 2: Temperature (left column) and chemical order pa- 
rameter 4> = ~ ipB (right column) fields for an exother- 

mic (AH = — 1 x 10 -3 ), convective GSRDS at several 
different times through the simulation. 


hanced by the convection rolls), we can consider whether 
it is possible for the effects of one to completely diminish 
the other. We could for example, make the reaction even 
more endothermic. 

When this is implemented, the reaction diffusion patterns 
end up confined to the lower boundary, the only place where 
the temperature can be maintained sufficiently high. If how- 
ever, we reduce the activation energy of the reaction to 
E a = 0.2, and further increase the reaction enthalpy to 
AH = 25 x 10 3 , a fascinating, oscillatory dynamic sets 
in. This is best viewed through the animation of the simula- 
tion : B artlett (2015). 

Initially, spots form across the domain, however they soon 
cool their environment so much that they can no longer per- 
sist. In fact the temperature begins to dip below even that of 
the cold upper boundary, and hence a small number of spots 
survive there. There is thus a large temperature gradient be- 
tween the lower boundary, maintained at a high temperature, 
and the inner region of the domain. This gradient provides a 
strong driving force for the formation of convective plumes 
(the seeds of convection rolls), which sometimes burst into 
existence. However when this happens, there is a rapid pro- 
liferation of chemical activity, as the spot patterns appear to 
move to this new found heat source. The replication pro- 
cess removes heat from that locality, so much in fact that the 
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(c) t = 10600 



(d) t = 50000 


Figure 3: Temperature (left column) and chemical order pa- 
rameter (j) = 'ipA — 'ipB (right column) fields for an endother- 
mic (A H = 2 x 10 -3 ), convective GSRDS at several dif- 
ferent times through the simulation. 


initial convection plume becomes completely damped out. 
This competitive dynamic continues indefinitely, with the 
sporadic appearance of convection plumes, which are imme- 
diately leapt upon by ‘clouds’ of spot structures, the action 
of which leads to their own demise, and the demise of the 
plume. 

In order to illustrate this interaction quantitatively, 
Figure 4 displays the time series of the vertical convective 
heat flux Q Vc —u y T (left axis and blue dashed line) and the 
spot pattern population Nrds (right axis and green solid 
line). It is difficult to numerically measure the proliferation 
of convection rolls, but the vertical convective heat flux at 
least illustrates changes in the degree of correlation between 
the temperature field and the vertical velocity field. It is this 
correlation which indicates the presence of spatially ordered 
heat movements. Tracking the population of reaction diffu- 
sion spots is somewhat more straightforward, given that they 
are discrete structures (apart from during their transient, di- 
vision phase). 

The two signals in Figure 4 are intermittent, but we see that 
there is a clear connection between them: they appear to be 
anti-correlated. The oscillations of both measures also seem 
to have a fairly consistent frequency. As expected from the 
animation of the simulation, most peaks in heat flux are fol- 
lowed by a peak in spot population. That peak then coin- 



i i * 1 1 1 1 J 30 

1 1.5 2 2.5 3 3.5 4 4.5 5 

t/10 5 


Figure 4: Population dynamics of the spot patterns within a 
thermal convective GSRDS. The left axis and blue dashed 
line corresponds to the vertical convective heat flux whereas 
the right axis and green solid line follows the number of in- 
dividual spot patterns present in the system. 


cides with a reduction in heat flux. Indeed the increased 
growth of the spots causes a decline in heat flux. A thor- 
ough statistical analysis of this and other time series from 
the same ensemble is currently being carried out. 

Conclusions 

We have presented a new LBM capable of simulating an im- 
mense spectrum of physical phenomena. The full scope of 
the model can only be touched upon here. In this work, 
we have used it to explore the interactions between differ- 
ent types of dissipative structure, forming in a single system. 
The model is not a hybrid of different types, and does not re- 
quire vast amounts of computational power. Its construction 
is also simple, intuitive, and physically-based. As shown 
by other authors previously, the isothermal chemical LBM 
can readily simulate simple chemical systems including the 
GSRDS. 

What is novel about the work presented here is that we 
have relaxed the isothermal assumption and introduced a 
temperature dependent rate constant based on the Arrhenius 
equation. As far as we are aware, this is the first time that 
a thermal GSRDS has been simulated within a convective 
fluid. 

When the reaction does not release or absorb heat, 
the convection pattern forms as normal, and the chemical 
species exhibit a range of patterns across the spatial tem- 
perature gradient, due to the modulation of the rate constant 
with temperature. An exothermic scheme causes the reac- 
tive phase boundary to expand as it positively feeds back 
upon itself. With even more negative values of the enthalpy 
change, the positive feedback effect becomes so large that 
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the system is overwhelmed by the single chemical species 
state. 

Conversely, an endothermic reaction has a damping effect 
on both the proliferation of chemical structures and convec- 
tion patterns. If the reaction is very endothermic then an 
oscillatory behaviour emerges, in which neither spot struc- 
tures nor convection rolls can stably persist. Instead, any 
rising convective plume becomes rapidly surrounded by spot 
patterns, as the additional delivery of heat from the plume is 
taken up by the action of the endothermic spots. 

What is remarkable about this behaviour is that it is remi- 
niscent of an ecological scenario, in which two species, both 
competing for the same food source, deplete that source so 
quickly that it can no longer provide for either of them. In- 
deed a reduction in the enthalpy of reaction allows both spots 
and convection rolls to form. But when AH was sufficiently 
large, the spot patterns deplete a necessary component of 
their existence (a heat source) so fast that they destroy the 
conditions under which they can survive. 

These results are suggestive of the possibility that eco- 
logical dynamics are more fundamental and older than bi- 
ological phenomena. One can imagine other-worldly sce- 
narios in which thermal or chemical gradients thrust elabo- 
rate patterns into existence, acting to reduce those gradients 
but being sustained by them. It seems likely that several 
such structures could coexist and interact. To take an exam- 
ple close to those in this paper, imagine if there were large 
gradients of chemical potential within the gases comprising 
Jupiter’s red spot, and non-linear reactions between the rel- 
evant chemical species. 

Further Work 

The next chapter of this story should be to explore even more 
complex emergent ecologies in these reactive flow systems. 
Can these thermal spot patterns exhibit precariousness, the 
property of being able to emerge in a certain environment, 
and then go on to colonise regions that were previously in- 
hospitable (Virgo, 2011)? An initial exploration of this ques- 
tion is presented in Bartlett (2014). Conditions under which 
the spots were shown to be precarious were not found. How- 
ever, given the intimidating size and dimensionality of the 
parameter space, it is difficult to rule out any possibilities. 

Might it be possible to observe strong hysteresis and some 
form of primitive evolution and adaptation of these struc- 
tures? Ultimately, can this modelling paradigm help us un- 
cover systems spanning the phenomenological gulf between 
non-living and living dissipative structures? Work to inves- 
tigate these mysteries is currently in progress. 

One could also increase the size of the reaction diffusion 
spots by tuning the diffusion coefficients of the chemical 
species. The structures could be made to be the same length 
scale as the convection rolls. This would undoubtedly mod- 
ify the dynamics already presented in this paper. 

Another major direction to pursue is systems in which 


there is only one free energy source. Removing the feed and 
removal processes from the GSRDSs would achieve this, but 
then the characteristic patterns would not form. A materi- 
ally closed system with only a temperature gradient across it 
was simulated in Bartlett (2014). There were two chemical 
species present with a simple linear reaction transforming 
one to the other. It was found that the presence of the chem- 
ical species enhanced the ability of the system to deliver heat 
from one boundary to the other. This enhancement was pro- 
portional to the total mass of chemical species dissolved in 
the solvent fluid. The next phase will be to employ more 
complex, nonlinear reaction schema such that individuated 
structures might appear. 
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Abstract 

In this paper we introduce a new model of spatial network 
growth in which nodes are placed at randomly selected lo- 
cations in space over time, forming new connections to old 
nodes subject to the constraint that edges do not cross. The 
resulting network has a power law degree distribution, high 
clustering and the small world property. We argue that these 
characteristics are a consequence of two features of our mech- 
anism, growth and planarity conservation. We further pro- 
pose that our model can be understood as a variant of ran- 
dom Apollonian growth. We then investigate the robustness 
of our findings by relaxing the planarity. Specifically, we al- 
low edges to cross with a defined probability. Varying this 
probability demonstrates a smooth transition from a power 
law to an exponential degree distribution. 

Introduction 

In the last decade and a half tools from network science 
have been increasingly used to investigate a wide range of 
complex systems. Work within the discipline has sought 
to elucidate network structures not traditionally considered 
within the existing mathematical literature (Barabasi and Al- 
bert, 1999; Watts and Strogatz, 1998; Brede, 2011) which 
are typically characterised by the power law degree distribu- 
tion, high clustering and the small world property. Concomi- 
tantly systems as diverse as the protein network (Jeong et al., 
2001), the Internet (Faloutsos et al., 1999), academic author- 
ship (Newman, 2001) and the C. elegans neuronal network 
(Amaral et al., 2000; Haruna, 2011) have been examined to 
ascertain the extent to which they exhibit these properties. 
The insights gained from such studies benefit Alife practi- 
tioners in that they inform more nuanced representations of 
population structure in simulation (Buesser and Tomassini, 
2012; Salathe et al., 2010; Lever et al., 2014). 

More recently the sub-discipline of spatial networks has 
emerged as a subject in its own right (Barthelemy, 2011). 
The distinguishing feature here is that the nodes are as- 
cribed a position in M 2 and the distance between them are 
described, typically, by the Euclidean metric. The chief aim 
being to investigate the extent to which constraining connec- 
tivity in a manner related to node proximity influences sys- 
tem organisation. Application domains for these techniques 


include city science (Cardillo et al., 2006; Xie and Levin- 
son, 2007; Jiang, 2007; Barthelemy and Flammini, 2008; 
Masucci et al., 2009; Chan et al., 2011; Courtat et al., 2011; 
Strano et al., 2012; Levinson, 2012; Rui et al., 2013; Gud- 
mundsson and Mohajeri, 2013), electronic circuits (i Can- 
cho et al., 2001; Bassett et al., 2010; Miralles et al., 2010; 
Tan et al., 2014), wireless networks (Huson and Sen, 1995; 
Lotker and Peleg, 2010), leaf venation (Corson, 2010; Kat- 
ifori et al., 2010), navigability (Kleinberg, 2000; Lee and 
Holme, 2012; Huang et al., 2014) and transportation (Gast- 
ner and Newman, 2006; Louf et al., 2013). 

In common with the parent discipline, a key aim of the 
spatial network literature is to establish appropriate null 
models for use as reference cases. A significant example 
amongst these is the random geometric graph which has 
proved useful to physicists working within continuum per- 
colation (Balberg, 1985; Quintanilla et al., 2000) and has 
been the subject of extensive mathematical investigations 
(Dali and Christensen, 2002). A brief description of this 
model is that nodes are placed at random on the surface of a 
torus and pairs that lie within a specified maximum distance 
of each other are connected. Significantly, a power law de- 
gree distribution can only be observed in this model when 
the nodes themselves are are distributed inhomogeneously 
in space (Herrmann et al., 2003; Barnett et al., 2007; Bul- 
lock et al., 2010). 

Other attempts have been made to discover spatial mech- 
anisms which give rise to scale free degree distributions. A 
key review in this regard is that of Hayashi (Hayashi, 2006) 
which outlined three mechanisms: link length penalisation, 
space filling and embedding a scale-free network on a lat- 
tice. The first of these classes constrains the creation of a 
new edge based on some function of its length. The random 
geometric graph just mentioned is the fundamental example 
of these. Subsequent adaptions that demonstrate the power 
law property create connections based on a product of node 
weight and a power of the distance (Masuda et al., 2005; 
Manna and Sen, 2002). 

The second class recursively partitions the space by 
adding new nodes to the plane and then connects them to 
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the existing graph. One approach places the nodes randomly, 
selects the nearest edge and connect to one of its end nodes 
(Mukherjee and Manna, 2006). The authors posit that the 
power law ensues due to equivalence, in the limit of infi- 
nite system size, to a seminal model by Dorogovetsev et 
al. (Dorogovtsev et al., 2001). The second example in this 
class, Apollonian Networks (Andrade Jr et al., 2005; Doye 
and Mas sen, 2004), are a fractal construction that begin with 
a triangle in the plane which is then trisected to produce K 4 . 
This step is repeated ad infinitum with all triangles present 
at each stage being further trisected. 

The final class assigns an implicit degree k to all the nodes 
in a lattice. Members of the lattice are then selected at ran- 
dom and connected to their k nearest neighbours subject to 
a distance constraint (Ben-Avraham et al., 2003; Rozenfeld 
et al., 2002). 

In the next section we present a model, named planar 
growth, which is a contribution to the space filling class. 
The model is so named because it is a growing process that 
only accepts new edges that do not cross each other in M 2 . 
Alongside it we also describe two models, no growth and no 
planarity that are are used as reference cases to illuminate 
the outcomes observed in the planar growth model. In the 
subsequent section we present our initial results from these 
models chief among them that a power law degree distribu- 
tion is observed. We then produce a variation of the Ran- 
dom Apollonian Network which places the nodes uniformly 
in space. This new model is identical to planar growth while 
making clear a relationship with existing Apollonian litera- 
ture. It also lends itself to more efficient realisation and we 
use it to produce networks of a greater scale. In the penul- 
timate section we look at the consequences of relaxing the 
planarity constraint. In the final section we present our con- 
clusions. 

Models 

Planar growth (PG) takes place upon a unit Euclidean square 
with rigid boundary conditions. We wish to begin the pro- 
cess with a small, i.e. statistically insignificant, population 
that has average degree m, the number of new connections 
that will be made for each new node when we begin the 
growth process proper. To do so we place ten nodes uni- 
formly at random within the square. Each new node is con- 
nected to one of those already present; this target node being 
chosen so that the new edge does not cross an existing one. 

Once all ten nodes have been placed, unconnected pairs 
are chosen randomly and edges added between them, again 
subject to the caveat that planarity is maintained. We con- 
tinue until either m x 10 edges are present or all possible 
pairs have been tried. 

The algorithm now enters the growing phase where the 
following steps are repeated n times, resulting in a network 
of size n + 10 nodes and m(n + 10) edges: 


Step 1 

Place a new node uniformly at random within the square. 

Step 2 

Choose an existing node at random. If all existing nodes 
have been tried then reject the current node and return to 
step 1. 

Step 3 

Connect the new node and the existing node. If this 
connection results in crossed edges then reject it and repeat 
step 2, otherwise accept it and proceed. 

Step 4 

If the new node now has m connections continue to step 
5. Otherwise attempt to acquire another connection for the 
new node by returning to step 2. 

Step 5 

If n nodes have been added to the network then finish, 
otherwise return to step 1 . 

The algorithm just outlined consists of two ingredients: 
(i) growth and (ii) planarity conservation. In the following 
section we make use of two further models, each contain- 
ing just one of these two aspects. Then, in a manner fol- 
lowing Barabasi & Albert (Barabasi and Albert, 1999), we 
compare outcomes between the original and these simpler 
models thereby determining the extent to which growth and 
planarity contribute to the overall outcome. 

The first of these, the no planarity model, is similar to PG 
in that it is a growth process on a unit square. It differs in 
that edge connections are always allowed. This scenario is 
indistinguishable from the uniform attachment model orig- 
inally introduced by Barabasi & Albert which was shown 
to have an exponential degree distribution (Barabasi et al., 
1999). 

The other, no growth, places n nodes at random on the 
unit square. Pairs of these nodes are then chosen at random 
and connections formed between them. Planarity conser- 
vation is still enforced meaning that new edges are only per- 
mitted where they do not cross existing ones. This algorithm 
continues until nxm edges have been added to the network. 

Results 

In figure 1 we present three visualisations of small ( n = 
250) graphs produced by each of the mechanisms. Qual- 
itatively, the no planar plot has the most unstructured ap- 
pearance. By contrast the PG and the no growth scenarios 
both exhibit open regions that are not crossed by edges and 
a ‘bunching’ effect whereby edges connected to higher de- 
gree hubs are spread out in a fan like structure. It also ap- 
pears that the hubs for the planar growth experiment are of a 
higher degree than those of the no growth model. 

We investigate the node degree quantitatively by plotting 
the cumulative degree distribution of two PG experiments, 
of orders n = 10 3 and n = 10 4 and m = 2, alongside a 
no planarity experiment of order n = 10 4 and a no growth 
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(a) Planar growth (b) No planar (c) No growth 

Figure 1: Visualisation of planar growth, no planar and no growth networks with n = 250 and m = 2. 


experiment of order n = 5 x 10 3 in figure 2a. Each point 
is the average of the degree data from twenty experiments. 
Note that the restricted size of the no growth case is due to 
computational limits. These results show the degree distri- 
butions of both reference cases to be exponential. This is in 
contrast to the two planar growth cases; both of which seem 
to approximate a power law distribution, i.e. the probability, 
Pk of observing degree k is distributed as pk ~ k~ a . We 
have estimated the exponent in the n = 10 4 , m = 2 case 
using the method of Maximum Likelihood Estimators out- 
lined in Clauset et al. (Clauset et al., 2009) finding it to be 
CLm= 2 = 2.84 =b 0.01. 

We present further statistical evidence for the presence 
of power laws in the form of scaling of the maximum de- 
gree with system size for different network types. In fig- 
ure 2b we plot how the mean maximum degree observed 
during these experiments varies with the size of the net- 
work. Following Newman (Newman, 2003) we also plot 
( kmax ) ^ n 1 ^ OL ~ 1 \ where (k max ) is the mean value of 
the maximum degree. This relationship is the analytically 
calculated value of (A: macc ) under the assumption that k is 
distributed as a power law with exponent a. Specifically, we 
have used the exponent cy m =2 estimated above and figure 2b 
demonstrates good agreement with the observations. 

By standard techniques it can be shown that the expected 
value of the it h member of a sequential ordering of the ran- 
dom variables of an exponential distribution with parameter 
A is E[Xi\ = Hi/ A where Hi is the ith harmonic number. 
We therefore expect, for a network with an exponential de- 
gree distribution, (k max ) ~ H n , i.e. (k max ) will grow log- 
arithmically. The plots for the No Planarity and No Growth 
networks both conform to this prediction. 

Taken together these plots indicate that the planar growth 
networks match expected behaviour for a power law degree 
distribution while, conversely, the two reference cases match 
that of an exponential one. However, note that in the planar 
growth cases the cumulative plot only extends over one order 
of magnitude along the k axis, an outcome that needs confir- 


mation for larger system sizes. We will address this matter 
in the following section. Furthermore, the fact that the no 
growth and the no planarity models result in an exponential 
distribution leads us to conclude that neither growth nor pla- 
narity is sufficient to account for the scale free distribution; 
rather it is the combination of the two that is required. It is 
also interesting to note that although the no growth appeared 
visually similar to PG it is, in this regard, more similar to no 
planarity. 

We now determine whether planar growth gives rise to 
the small-world property. Informally, small world networks 
have a high degree of community structure while maintain- 
ing a low average shortest path length. As such, they are 
believed to underpin the efficient transfer of information in 
large populations originally considered by Milgram (Mil- 
gram, 1967). 

Community structure can be quantified by first introduc- 
ing the clustering for an individual node i: 

2U 

Ci Hki- 1) 

where ti is the number of triangles which have i as a ver- 
tex and ki is the degree of node i. Therefore, Ci = 0 when 
none of i’s neighbours are connected and c* = 1 when they 
all are. Clustering c for a whole network is then the aver- 
age of Ci over all the nodes in the network. Small worlds 
are then those networks that display high c and a logarith- 
mic increase in Z, the average number of hops in the shortest 
path between pairs of nodes, with system size n (Watts and 
Strogatz, 1998). 

In a random network of size n and average degree m 
clustering follows c ran d 0 m ~ rn/n and average shortest path 
length scales as Z ran dom ~ In (n) / ln(ra) (Watts and Strogatz, 
1998); so for an n = 10 4 , m = 2 random network this 
gives estimates of c ran d 0 m = 0.0002 and /random = 13.29. 
By comparison the observed values for a PG network using 
these values of n and m are c rn= 2 = 0.492 d= 0.002 and 
lm = 2 = 6-6 ± 0.1, giving a first indication that planar net- 
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Figure 2: Cumulative degree density for networks created using PG of orders n = 10 3 and 10 4 , APG of order 5 x 10 5 , No 
Planarity of order n = 10 4 and No Growth of order n = 5 x 10 3 . Dashed line is the best fit of APG experiment, a power law 
with exponent, ckapg = 2.84. Dotted line is the degree distribution predicted by Barabasi et al. (Barabasi et al., 1999). (2a). 
Average maximum degree observed for PG with m = 2, No Planarity and No Growth networks of varying order. Error bars 
representing standard deviation not shown but are similar in magnitude to the points. Dashed line is the expected value of the 
maximum degree for a power law with exponent a rn = 2 = 2.84, the estimated value of the exponent in the n = 10 4 , m = 2 
case. Dotted line is a plot of a logarithmic function. (2b). 



(a) Path length varying with n. 




(b) Clustering varying with m. (c) Assortativity varying with m 


Figure 3: Average shortest path length for m = 2 networks with varying size. For each network size twenty experiments were 
performed. Dashed line is a logarithmic function. (3a). Average clustering observed in twenty PG networks with n = 10 4 and 
varying m (3b). Average assortativity observed in twenty PG networks with n = 10 4 and varying m. (3c) 


work growth indeed results in a small world. We further 
investigate the scaling of path length with system size in fig- 
ure 3 a where we plot l against n for a series of networks 
with m = 2. The straight line on this plot indicates that l is 
growing logarithmically with n confirming the small world 
claim. 

Figure 3b plots how the clustering coefficient, c, varies 
with m for networks of a constant size. What we see is clus- 
tering rising from c m = 1 = 0.0 to c m=3 = 0.7806 d= 0.0003. 
These high values of c are the consequence of new nodes 
being placed within a v-shape formed by three nodes and 
two edges. When this happens formation of a new trian- 
gle becomes likely since the edges constrain the possible 
connections the new node can make, in particular increas- 
ing the likelihood that it will connect to the apex of the v 
shape and one of its neighbours. It is interesting to note at 


this point that the clustering for the no growth experiment 
is cng = 0-29 ± 0.02 while that for a n = 5000, m = 2 
network is c n = 5 ooo = 0.497 =b 0.006 indicating that similar 
tendencies exist in the no growth case but not to the extent 
that they act in PG. 

Finally for this section figure 3c plots how the assortativ- 
ity varies with m for PG networks of order n = 10 4 , show- 
ing it to decrease gradually from a m= 1 = —0.029 ± 0.006 
to a m= 3 = —0.066 zb 0.002, i.e. the networks are mildly 
disassortative and this tendency increases as m increases. 
These results are in line with the well known fact that ran- 
dom scale-free networks are disassortative (Maslov et al., 
2004; Park and Newman, 2003). A partial explanation of 
this phenomenon that has been offered is that there is a lim- 
ited amount of possible edges that can lie between high de- 
gree hubs (Maslov et al., 2004). So, in general, a scale-free 
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network must feature connections between high and low de- 
gree nodes. 

Apollonian Planar Growth 

We now address the issue of the small system sizes in the 
previous section. The computational problem is that repeat- 
edly checking the existing network for edge crossings is time 
consuming so we therefore seek an algorithm that realises 
PG more efficiently. To do so, we modify an existing process 
of network growth; the Random Apollonian network (RAN) 
(Zhou et al., 2005). This construction begins with K 4 em- 
bedded on the plane and one of its three faces is chosen at 
random. A node is then placed within this face and con- 
nected to the three vertices, thereby replacing the existing 
face with three new ones. The process continues, choosing a 
face of the triangulation uniformly at random and trisecting 
it, ad infinitum. 

The original RAN did not ascribe an explicit position to 
its nodes. This leads to an interpretation that each new node 
lies in the barycentre of its containing triangle. Furthermore, 
note that there is a similarity with preferential attachment 
here in that the likelihood of a node being selected to receive 
a new connection is directly proportional to the number of 
faces it is a vertex of; a quantity that is equal to the number of 
edges incident to the node. Two points should be made here, 
firstly, there is a densification effect as new nodes a more 
likely to form in the vicinity of existing ones. Secondly, the 
degree distribution can be calculated analytically and is a 
power law with exponent equal to 3. 

We modify the RAN to place nodes uniformly by adding 
two features. Firstly, we weight face selection by area, i.e. 
a face of area 0.5 units is twice as likely to be selected as 
one of 0.25 units. Secondly, when a new node is created, it 
is placed uniformly at random within the chosen face. This 
model is exactly planar growth on a triangle using degree 
of connection m = 3 and in light of this fact we name it 
Apollonian planar growth (APG). Computationally, the en- 
forced trisecting may be represented efficiently as a growing 
ternary tree which, in turn, can be exploited to grow net- 
works that are an order of magnitude larger than those cre- 
ated with PG. 

Returning to figure 2a we see this increase in size reflected 
in the plot of APG’s degree distribution which extends over 
two orders of magnitude along the k axis. This evidence, 
in combination with the fact that APG is a variation upon a 
process known to produce a scale free network leads us to 
conclude that PG itself results in a power law degree distri- 
bution. 

Planarity Relaxation 

The distinct differences between the PG and no planarity 
degree distributions lead us to consider how robust our pro- 
cess is. To investigate this we introduce a new parameter; 


X G [0, 1], the crossing probability; to step 3 of the PG algo- 
rithm. We no longer reject crossings outright; instead, each 
time a crossing is encountered it is allowed with probability 
X- For example, suppose a new edge crosses three existing 
ones, then the check will be applied three times and if each 
one is passed then the new edge is permitted. 

Networks with n = 10, 000, m = 2 and varying values 
of x between 0.0 and 1.0 were grown and investigated using 
similar tools to those in the previous section. The relevant 
degree distributions are shown in figure 4a. For low values 
of x the plots appear to be a reasonable fit for the power 
law observed in the case when x = 0.0. As we increase x 
the plots become more akin to the exponential curve that we 
expect for the x = 1.0 case. 

Figure 4b shows the average maximum degree observed 
in these experiments. Those plots with low values of x again 
seem to be a closer to the calculated value for x = 0.0. Con- 
versely, high values approach our estimate for the exponen- 
tial case. 

In figures 4c and 4d we examine how the assortativity and 
clustering vary with crossing probability. In the first case we 
see that a rises from -0.05 for x = 0.0 to 0.15 when x = 1.0. 
The curve of the plot is smooth although its rate of change 
is markedly more pronounced beyond x = 0.4. In the latter 
case the clustering, c falls from 0.49 when x = 0.0 to a 
negligible value when x = 1.0. The curve here is roughly 
linear with a lower gradient at the ends. 

In summary we note that both the clustering and assor- 
tativity change smoothly across the x parameter. We also 
highlight the degree density and average maximum degree 
plots where the individual curves for each value of x appear 
in an ordered fashion between the fits for the x = 0 . 0 , 1.0 
cases. In light of this evidence we conclude that allow- 
ing edge crossing modifies the network from one with the 
PG properties to a uniform attachment model in a smooth, 
graded fashion with no abrupt transitions. 

The values observed for assortativity and clustering in the 
X = 1.0 case are consistent with those obtained from a nu- 
merical simulation of a uniform attachment model. The neg- 
ligible clustering is expected since the new edges are not 
subject to any pressure to attach to a node that would cause 
c to increase. As x is decreased the effect outlined in the 
previous section takes hold and the clustering increases. 

High assortativity in the uniform attachment model is due 
to an ageing effect, i.e. older edges will be both more likely 
to be connected to each other and to receive a higher amount 
of connections over the course of the simulation. Here, the 
effect of decreasing x is to introduce more high degree hubs 
into the simulation thus driving the outcome towards the dis- 
assortativity outlined in the previous section. 

Conclusion 

In this paper we have outlined a minimal model of spatial 
network construction. It’s principal features are stepwise 
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(a) Cumulative degree density. 0 5 ) Average maximum degree. 




(c) Assortativity. (d) Clustering. 

Figure 4: Cumulative degree distribution for networks created using planar growth with the crossing probability modification. 
Dashed line is the power law with exponent a rn= 2 , the best fit of the x = 0-0 experiment (4a). Average maximum degree 
observed in the same experiments. Dashed and dotted lines are the same references plotted in figure 2b and are fits for the 
X = 1.0 and x = 0.0 cases (4b). Average assortativity observed in PG networks with the crossing probability modification and 
varying x (4c). Average clustering (4d). 
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growth and the conservation of planarity at each stage of 
that growth. We have produced a small world network with 
a power law degree distribution that exhibited disassortativ- 
ity and high clustering. We have also demonstrated that in- 
dividually neither the mechanism of growth nor that of pla- 
narity alone can fully account for these properties. In each of 
the cases where one of these ingredients was removed while 
retaining the other, a network with an exponential degree 
distribution was observed. 

We further established a connection with an existing 
model of network growth, the Random Apollonian network. 
This was achieved by modifying the original RAN algorithm 
so that it became equivalent to the Planar Growth process. 
The result also lent further weight to the claim that the re- 
sulting network was scale free. 

Empirical examples of spatial networks tend to exhibit 
a degree distribution that is peaked rather than scale free. 
Further, these networks tend to have low assortativity with 
a high clustering coefficient (Barthelemy, 2011). More- 
over, there is a need for models that act as a reference case 
for these cases since, as yet, there is no general agreement 
within the literature on one to use. 

In this light we have investigated the consequences of 
relaxing planarity by allowing edge crossing with varying 
probability. We found that key network measures transi- 
tioned from those associated with absolute enforcement of 
planarity to those associated with no planarity. We have de- 
scribed a continuum of networks, tunable by the crossing 
probability parameter which allow us to explore consider- 
able variation in their structure. In this way the model can 
be tuned to act as a plausible baseline for comparison be- 
tween theoretical models. 
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Abstract 

Peripersonal space refers to the area around the body that is 
perceived as secure and reachable. The ability to build such 
a representation is necessary in both approach and avoidance 
behaviors. Several studies show that the perception of reach- 
able and comfort areas depends on emotions. In this paper, 
we describe how we model an appetitive and an aversive path- 
way based on the role of some brain regions. The obtained 
emotional states modulate the robot perception of its periper- 
sonal space. This representation is directly used to control the 
robot behavior. Based on a single-resource multirobot exper- 
iment, we show the impact of such an emotional modulation. 
Aggressive or fearful behaviors emerge from the dynamics of 
interaction between the simulated robots. 

Introduction 

Peripersonal space (PPS) refers to a multimodal sensorimo- 
tor interface between the body and its environment (Riz- 
zolatti et al., 1997). It is the area around individuals in 
which an external intrusion can be perceived as possibly 
threatening, or at least uncomfortable (Kennedy et al., 2009) 
(Taj adura- Jimenez et al., 2011). In addition, it also deter- 
mines the reachable space in action-related contexts (Valdes- 
Conroy et al., 2012). Thus, PPS perception is by defini- 
tion relevant in both approach and avoidance behaviors. The 
parietal cortex is thought to play a key role in such a mul- 
timodal representation of the surrounding (Rizzolatti et al., 
1997)(Graziano and Cooke, 2006). 

It has been demonstrated that PPS representation is plas- 
tic. Indeed, positively valenced objects tend to be perceived 
as more reachable than negative ones (Valdes-Conroy et al., 
2012). However, the presence of threatening objects in 
our peripersonal area can be perceived differently. For in- 
stance, a knife seems farther when oriented toward us, i.e. 
when potentially dangerous (Coello et al., 2012). On the 
other hand, a positive affective state, induced by pleasant 
music for instance, can impact the PPS as well, reducing 
the area needed to feel confortable in over-crowded spaces 
(Taj adura- Jimenez et al., 2011). 

In this work, we model an appetitive and an aversive path- 
way based on the idea that, in biological organisms, ba- 


sic motivated behavior can be represented in terms of ap- 
proach and avoidance. Following a constructivist approach, 
we mimic the role of brain regions involved in the emotion 
circuitry. Our aim is to have the minimal set of signals re- 
quired to model the robot emotional state. 

Various approaches for modeling emotions in robots and 
artificial agents can be found in the literature. They gen- 
erally rely on a set of drives to guide agents behavior 
(Canamero, 1997)(Hirth et al., 2007). Recent work also 
proposed models based on hormonal modulation (Fones 
et al., 2014) and neuromodulatory signals (Krichmar, 2013). 
Moreover, in some cases, emotions are considered as a 
way to implement metacontrollers and self-regulation loops 
(Sanz et al., 2013)(Jauffret et al., 2013). 

Here, we want to model PPS as a representation of the sur- 
rounding area that is both secure and reachable. This repre- 
sentation should be modulated by the robot emotional states 
in order to integrate a subjective and motivated perception 
of its environment. More specifically, we address the cases 
where approach and avoidance motivations are in contradic- 
tion. Thereby, we can observe the impact of the emotional 
state on the robot behavior. We show the effect of PPS emo- 
tional modulation on the interaction between two robots in 
a single-resource situation. We also observe that their be- 
havior expresses aspects of their internal states. Depending 
on whether lateral inhibition between appetitive and aversive 
pathways is allowed, the robots seem aggressive/determined 
or fearful/patient. 

In the next sections, we present our model for the emo- 
tional modulation of peripersonal space and discuss results 
from multirobot competition simulations. 

Modeling appetitive and aversive pathways 

Pleasure and pain are considered as basic components of 
emotions (Damasio, 2003). The dopaminergic pathways are 
generally associated to pleasure and reward prediction in 
the literature (Berridge, 2012). The Ventral Tegmental Area 
(VTA) contains the largest group of dopamine neurons and 
projects to limbic structures like the amygdala (mesolimbic 
pathway) and prefrontal cortex (mesocortical pathway). On 
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the other hand, nociceptors signals are transmitted from the 
spinal cord. In the neural processing of pain and punishment 
aversion, serotonine, which is mainly produced in the Raphe 
Nuclei, also plays a significant role (Cools et al., 2008). In 
this paper, we do not aim at a detailed model of the pleasure 
and pain neural circuitries. However, we are interested in 
integrating reward and punishment signals and modeling in- 
teractions between dopaminergic and serotonergic pathways 
to inhibit either appetitive or aversive behaviors. 

Motivations are also a key component of emotions 
(Damasio, 2003). Some theorists see the latter as an expres- 
sion of motivational states that prepares for action and trig- 
gers cognitive control (Pessoa, 2008) (Michael Inzlicht and 
Bruce D. Bartholow and Jacob B. Hirsh, 2015). Here, we 
are interested in modeling low-level appetitive and aversive 
drives. For example, the Hypothalamus (HTH) links the ner- 
vous system to the endocrine system. Thereby, it intervenes 
in various bodily functions such as monitoring physiological 
parameters and regulating hunger and thurst. Moreover, one 
of the function of the superior colliculus (SC) is the integra- 
tion of multiple sensory input in order to trigger defensive 
behavior like avoidance or withdrawal (Comoli et al., 2012). 

Inputs from hypothalamus and sensory information are re- 
layed from thalamus to amygdala. The latter plays a key 
role in emotions. It responds with higher activations in the 
presence of arousing stimuli and projects to the Reticular 
Formation (RF), which is thought to modulate the arousal 
level of the central nervous systems (Cardinal et al., 2002). 
In addition, (Kennedy et al., 2009) suggests the amygdala 
is necessary for PPS representation. Indeed, it is required 
for the attribution of positive or negative values to stim- 
uli through stimulus- stimulus (S-S) Pavlovian conditioning. 
It also allows for stimulus-response (S-R) Pavlovian condi- 
tioning (Cardinal et al., 2002). In this work, we only de- 
scribe reflex pathways. However, our model is consistent 
with the idea that the amygdala participates in building the 
robot emotional and motivational states through condition- 
ing. For instance, unconditional stimuli can be associated 
with reward or punishment signals. Such predictions would 
trigger or emphasize approach or avoidance behavior like 
in the incentive motivation literature (Berridge, 2012). Fig- 
ure 1 summarizes the way we model appetitive and aver- 
sive pathways in order the modulate robot PPS perception. 
Please note that we do not aim to present a precise model 
of the brain structures involved. We rather mimic some of 
their functions in order to propose a bio-inspired model that 
is consistent with the literature. 

In this work, we model two basic low-level motivations: 
the feeding drive (appetitive) and the safety drive (aversive). 
In the latter, we calculate the mean activity on the n s prox- 
imity sensors Si to obtain the level th of threat at time t: 

th(t) = (1) 

Ti s 



Hypothalamus 


Ventral 
tegmental area 
Raphe Nuclei 


Periaqueductal 

grey 


Figure 1 : Brain regions involved in our model. The appet- 
itive and aversive pathways are respectively represented in 
green and red. The yellow arrow illustrates the emotional 
modulation of the peripersonal space perception. 



Figure 2: Comparison between a direct perception of the 
level of a physiological variable (PhV) and the HTH model 
(30 feeding cycles each). We suppose the PhV increases 
and decreases linearly in our system. The results shows how 
using the HTH model allows for anticipating the lack of food 
and prevents from depletion. 


The feeding drive is guided by the preceived level of a 
simulated physiological variable, based on the model of hy- 
pothalamus proposed in (Hasson, 2011). The level r of the 
physiological variable associated to the resource at time t is: 

r{t) = a r (r max -r(t-dt)).I(t)-(3 r r(t-dt)(l-I(t)) (2) 

where r ma:E is the maximal variable level (set to 1), a r and 
/3 r respectively indicate the ingestion and the consumption 
speed factors and I is the ingestion signal. Using this HTH 
model gives the robot the ability to anticipate the lack of 
food in order to trigger the appropriate behavior. For the 
sake of simplicity, let us consider the level of a physiologi- 
cal variable (PhV) increases and decreases linearly. Consid- 
ering both functions reach the maxima simultaneously, with 
the HTH model, the perceived PhV level drops below the 
satisfaction level more quickly in the consumption phases. 
Figure 2 shows the result of such a comparison between a 
direct perception of the PhV level and the HTH model. 

We define the approach m ap and avoidance m av motiva- 
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Figure 3: Different forms of modulation of robot PPS. FAR-LEFT: No modulation. LEFT and CENTER-LEFT: The comfort 
zone contracts or dilates according to the pleasantness of the affective state. CENTER-RIGHT, RIGHT, and FAR-RIGHT: 
Also, appetitive and aversive stimuli respectively induce an extension or a retraction of the reachable space in the corresponding 
direction. 


tion levels at time t as following: 

^ap{t) = £rn'TTlap(t' dt) dt) (3) 

m av (t ) = £m-m av (t - dt ) - 7 m-m ap (t - dt ) 

where e m and 7 m respectively represent the integration and 
inhibition factors of the competition. 

Similarly, we obtain a medium-term affective state a that 
integrates punishment a pn and reward a rw signals at time t 
using the following equations : 

a(t) = a rw (t ) — a pn (t ) with (4) 

^pn{p) — £a'Q'pn(t dt) 7 a^rwi^ dt ) 

— £ a'Q j rw(t' dt) 7 a^pni^ dt) 

where e a and 7 a respectively represent the integration and 
inhibition factors of the competition. 

Proposed model for emotional modulation of 
peripersonal space 

As a sensorimotor interface with the world related to both 
approach and avoidance behaviors, we suggest it is interest- 
ing to model PPS in a robotic system. Here, we are more 
precisely interested in its modulation by emotional states. 
If we consider a mobile robot in a navigation task, we can 
represent various states of its PPS perception like in Fig. 3. 
Indeed, its comfort zone can contract or dilate according to 
the pleasantness of the current affective state. Also, appet- 
itive and aversive stimuli respectively induce an extension 
or a retraction of the reachable space in the corresponding 
direction. 

We propose that peripersonal space perception is based on 
a working memory that integrates sensorimotor information 
(See Fig. 4). For instance, the robot can remember the po- 
sition of an obstacle it avoided. Also, it can update a path 
integration vector associated with a goal according to the 
speed and direction of instantaneous movement. We propose 
this sensorimotor input has to be integrated according to the 
current affective state. Thus, if the robot perceives a colli- 
sion as a punishment signal, obstacles become more salient 
and leave a bigger trace in the working memory. Indeed, 



Figure 4: Model for building a representation of the robot 
peripersonal space. It is based on working memory taking 
input from various sensory modalities. PPS is modulated by 
the robot emotional states in order to integrate a subjective 
and motivated perception of its environment. 


punishment-induced negative state expands the robot com- 
fort zone, i.e. the space in which intrusions seems threaten- 
ing. 

In this paper, we do not focus on the building of the work- 
ing memory. It is based on the principle described in (Has- 
son and Gaussier, 2010). The robot can learn to associate 
several goal locations to the drives they satisfy (e.g. hunger 
and thurst). Proprioceptive path integration fields allows it 
to return to the resource locations when needed. However, 
please note that the working memory has limited capacity. 
Yet the model is able to handle multiple goals by replacing 
the least used memory field when new resources are discov- 
ered. 

Information from the working memory can be merged 
to offer a representation of the robot peripersonal space. 
However, this perception highly depends on the motivational 
state. For example, an appetitve drive make a desirable ob- 
ject seem more reachable. Likewise, a defensive motivation 
highlights aversive stimuli in the comfort zone and gener- 
ates an avoidance behavior. Therefore, we suggest a second 
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emotional modulation occurs in order to filter information 
coming from the working memory. This motivated percep- 
tion is directly used to determine robot actions. 

Single-resource multirobot competition 
Implementation details 

This experiment is performed on the Webots simulator in or- 
der to avoid damaging real robots. We simulate two identical 
robots moving inal7.5mxl5m environment. The 4- wheel 
mobile robot platforms are 40 cm-wide, 50 cm-long and 1 
m-high. They are embedded with light sensors. The latter 
are placed under the robots to detect a 45 cm x 45 cm colored 
zone in the center which is considered as a resource. The 
platform also has 9 ultra- sound proximity sensors, of which 
we only use a subset to cover a 180 degrees-wide front field. 

The robots affective states depend on the received pun- 
ishment and rewards signals used to simulate pain and plea- 
sure (See Equation 4). In this experiment, they are respec- 
tively given by collision and resource detection. In addition, 
robots have one appetitive and one aversive drive - respec- 
tively feeding and protecting its own physical integrity (See 
Equations 2 and 1). 

Starting from the resource location, the return vector is 
calculated by integrating the speed and direction of instanta- 
neous movements. The activity p of each neuron i in the path 
integration field at time t is given by the following equation: 

Pi(t) = y]( g ft).cos( ^ ) + 2Wn )).( 1 - R(t)) (5) 

t U 

where t r is the last reset time, 5 the linear speed, d the direc- 
tion, R the reset signal and n the size of the neural field. 

The feeding drive becomes active whenever the level of 
the physiological variables drops below a satisfaction thresh- 
old sth- The robot then uses the path integration vector to 
return to the resource. Similarly, obstacle detection triggers 
the defensive drive and generates an avoidance behavior. In 
some case, these two low-level motivations can be contra- 
dictory, e.g. if there is an obstacle (object or other robot) on 
the way. A competition between the appetitive and aversive 
drives allows them to inhibit each other, which favours the 
approach or the avoidance behavior depending on the drives 
levels (See Equations 4). 

We use a dynamic neural field (DNF) (Schoner et al., 
1995) to merge reachable space and comfort zone informa- 
tion. Appetitive and aversive stimuli given as input generate 
attractors and repulsors in the DNF. The potential u of each 
neuron x is updated as following: 

u(x.t) . N T/ N 

r . — — — = — u(x, t) + I(x, t) + h (6) 

+ / w(z).f(u(x — z,t)).dz 
Jzev z 


where f(x) = tanh(x) and is used to calculate the neuron 
activity, r is the time constant, I the input, h a constant in- 
hibition potential and w an interaction kernel. Using a DoG 
(Difference of Gaussian) function as the interaction kernel 
allows proximal stimuli to reinforce each other and to inhibit 
distant ones. The highest neuron activity is used to calculate 
the linear speed. Also, a readout of the output derived signal 
(according to the current orientation) allows for computing 
the rotational speed. 

In this experiment, s t h = 0.5, e rn = 0.8, 7 m = 0.2, e a = 
0.2, 7 m = 0.8, a r = 0.1 and f3 r = 0.01. 

Method 

In order to study the impact of the emotional modulation of 
the peripersonal space, we compare our model behavior with 
two altered versions of the architecture: 

• version We use the proposed model described in the pre- 
vious section. 

• NoCompet version In this version, we still modulate robot 
PPS according to its emotional state. However, there is no 
lateral inhibition between punishment and reward signals 
nor between appetitive and aversive drives. 

• NoModul version: In this version, no modulation of ap- 
proach/avoidance is performed at all. Robot drives only 
serve for triggering homing behavior for example. This 
version is the closest to a classical reactive architec- 
ture. Except here approach and avoidance have the same 
weight in the DNF. 

We define a cycle as an interval in which a robot, initially 
satisfied (non-hungry), consumes the energy obtained from 
the previous ingestion and returns to the resource in order 
to feed once again. Each of these cycles is considered as 
an independant sample of the multirobot competition for the 
resource. Once the feeding drive satisfied, robots get away 
from the resource. They randomly navigate in the environ- 
ment updating their path integration field to be able to return 
to the resource when needed. We use three measures: 

• min-phyvar : Lowest level of the physiological variable 
associated with the feeding drive, 

• nb .own .access: Number of own accesses to the resource 
within a full cycle, 

• nb -Other _access: Number of other robot accesses to the 
resource within own cycle. 

The first one is a measure of food depletion, i.e. how close 
to starvation the robots get. The two latter quantify cycle 
interruptions. Besides, we consider two variables: 

• model'. Whether our model is used or not (the NoCompet 
and NoModul version are gathered in the same group), 

• version: Which version is used (each of the 3 versions is 
association with a group). 
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Figure 5: Statistical significance of the effect of differ- 
ent architecture versions on the considered measures. No 
effect has been revealed on food depletion ( min.phyvar ). 
But, a strong tendency is found with model variable on 
nb.own.access and with version on bin(nb .own .access). 
There is also a main effect of version on nb -Other -access 
and bin(nb. other .access). 


Results 

Statistical study First, we compare the three architec- 
ture versions in 15-minute simulations (A/=51, NModei = 16, 
N N oCompet=l%, N NoM odui=^\ min.phyvar: p=0.68 , 
<7=0.07, ; nb .own .access'. p=1.92, a= 1.78 nb. other .access: 
li= 1.47, (7=1.14). None of the variable follows a normal dis- 
tribution. 

Kruskal-Wallis non-parametric test shows that there is no 
effect of version nor model on min.phyvar (resp. Chi 2 = 
0.45, p = 0.80 ; and Chi 2 = 0.00, p = 0.95). No signif- 
icant effect of version on nb.own.access was found either 
0 Chi 2 = 5.36, p = 0.07). However, there is a strong ten- 
dency with model {Chi 2 = 3.81, p = 0.05). Also, there is 
a main effect of both model and version on nb. other. access 
(resp. Chi 2 = 6.03, p = 0.01; and Chi 2 = 8.19, p = 0.02). 
In addition, Mann- whitney test shows a significant effect of 
version on nb. other. access between Model and NoCompet 
(U = 82, p < 0.05). 

Moreover, let us consider two additional measures 
bin(nb.own.access) and bin(nb. other. access) respectively 
equal to 1 if nb.own.access and nb. other. access are greater 
than 1, and 0 otherwise. Indeed, in the case of a perfect al- 
ternation of the robots over the resource, each should access 
it exclusively and only once in every cycle. Any different 
configuration could correspond to a feeding cycle being in- 
terrupted by another robot. In this case, we find a strong ten- 
dency on bin(nb. own. access) with both model and version 
(resp. Chi 2 = 3.68, p = 0.05; and Chi 2 = 6.01, p = 0.05) 
as well as a significant effect on bin(nb. other jaccess) (resp. 
Chi 2 = 5.19, p = 0.02; and Chi 2 = 6.73, p = 0.03). 



Figure 6: Heatmaps representing arousing (left column) and 
positively and negatively valenced (right column) areas in 
the environment. They are averaged for both robots. The 
brackets on the colorbars show the intervals between min 
and max values. The lines respectively correspond to Model , 
NoCompet and NoModul from top to bottom. 


Behavioral comparison When the NoCompet or 
NoModul architectures are used, the robots tend to be 
unable to access the resource before it is free - i.e. before 
the other robot is done feeding. However, with the Model 
version, they can push one another and compete for the re- 
source. This is due to the approach sub-behavior inhibiting 
the defensive one. 

Figure 6 shows arousing areas as well as positively and 
negatively valenced ones in the environment. We notice that 
in the NoCompet case, the area around the resource is one 
of the most arousing because both drives are simultaneously 
active. The robots generally need to feed but avoid collisions 
with the other one currently on the resource. Also, rewards 
are only obtained right on the center of the resource and pun- 
ishments around it. However, with the Model and NoModul 
architectures, the emotional states are generated exactly in 
the same way even though, in the latter, they do not mod- 
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ulate robots PPS; and thereby their behavior. We see that 
most arousing areas are less localized than in the NoCom- 
pet case. Indeed, the competition between approach and 
aversion makes them inhibit each other and avoids arousal 
saturation. But, with the Model version, negative valence 
reaches a lower level than with the two other architectures. 
This is due to the robot tendency to avoid collisions less than 
with NoCompet and NoModul. 

General discussion 

In this experiment, we showed how the emotional modu- 
lation of robots PPS impacted their behavior and the way 
they interacted. We compared our Model with two altered 
versions of the architecture. Statistical results regarding the 
min-phyvar measure revealed no significant difference be- 
tween the architectures in terms of food depletion. This 
is due to the random exploration following feeding phases 
and to resource consumption being slower that its ingestion. 
This leaves the possibility for the robot to alternate in re- 
source access. Yet, it is interesting to observe how this alter- 
nation occurs. That is to say, how the robots interact in this 
survival task. 

The measures nb_own_access and nb -Other -access allow 
for caracterizing this alternation in resource access. Indeed, 
if robots wait for each other, each one has access to the re- 
source exclusively and only once in every cycle. If greater 
than 1, they indicate that a feeding phase was interrupted. 
The results show a strong tendency with the variable model 
on nb-own-access and with both model and version on 
bin(nb .own .access). They also show a significant effect of 
both variables on nb -Other -access and bin(nb -Other -access). 

Cycle interruption are directly related to robots being 
pushed by each other far from the resource. When the No- 
Compet or NoModul architectures are used, robots tend to 
be unable to access the resource before it is free. In the 
NoModul case, accidental collisions may occur but robots 
generally deviate from the resource in order to avoid the 
other one which is currently feeding. On the other hand, 
interactions between the robots seem to carry a social signif- 
icance with NoCompet and Model versions. In both cases, 
they behave in a way that expresses aspects of their internal 
states. With the former, robots seem either patient or fearful. 
Their modulation of their PPS make them extend their com- 
fort zone. They are more sensitive to aversive stimuli and 
defensive sub-behavior tend to take over the appetitive one. 
On the contrary, using the Model version, the robots seems 
more proactive and determined. When the resource is not 
available they try to push whatever is on their way. Thereby, 
they display an aggressive behavior. 

Similar behaviors are observed in (Lones et al., 2014). 
A hormone-based model is tested in competitive and non- 
competitive environments. In the former case, aggressive 
or withdrawn populations of agents can emerge from an 
epigenetic adaptation mechanism. In the literature, a di- 


chotomy of aggression opposes the proactive forms to the 
reactive ones (Weinshenker and Siegel, 2002)(Vitiello and 
Stoff, 1997). In the first class, a predatory attack serves as 
a way to get a reward. It is instrumental and is generally 
accompanied by a very low level of sympathetic arousal. 
This kind of behavior is not modeled here, although it can 
be observed due to the dynamics of interaction between the 
robots. In contrast, affective defense describes any aggres- 
sive response triggered by elements of fear and/or threat. It 
is reactive, rather than proactive or instrumental. Also, it is 
more related to anger, which is represented as a negatively 
valenced affect with relatively high arousal (or intensity) in 
dimensional models of emotion (Posner et al., 2005). The 
emotional state of our robot during aggressive episodes is 
consistent with this representation. 

Unlike (Lones et al., 2014), in our work, the emergence 
of aggressive vs. fearful behavior depends on a lateral in- 
hibition between appetitive and aversive motivations being 
allowed or not in the architecture. Although we take in- 
spiration from interactions between dopaminergic and sero- 
tonergic pathways, the competition between approach and 
avoidance implemented here is relatively basic. Indeed, in 
some context, such a winner-takes-all mechanisms would 
be inefficient or irrelevant. (Krichmar, 2013) highlights the 
role of cholinergic and noradrenergic systems in regulating 
the dopamine and serotonin levels. Modeling such topdown 
neuromodulatory mechanisms could be an interesting op- 
tion. 

Besides, (Kennedy et al., 2009) shows that individuals 
with bilateral amygdala lesions fail to represent peripersonal 
space boundaries correctly. The authors suggest this is due 
to the absence of strong emotional responses to personal 
space violation. Indeed, the capacity to associate stimuli to 
reward or punishment signal seems necessary. (Berridge, 
2012) also highlights the role of Pavlovian conditioning in 
reward prediction and incentive motivation. In our case for 
instance, adding instrumental learning mechanisms would 
allow our robots to switch from purely reactive affective re- 
sponses to goal-oriented aggression. 

One particularity of our model is the idea that PPS rep- 
resentation is based on a subjective perception. The size 
of robot comfort zone is modulated by its affective state 
(Taj adura- Jimenez et al., 2011). This accentuates the fear- 
ful behavior for example. One could argue it is very specific 
to the defensive mechanisms. Yet, its perception of its ele- 
mentary displacements could also be modulated likewise. In 
most cases where feeding only depends on the ability to re- 
turn to a resource like here, this would lead path integration 
to failure. However, future work will investigate situations 
where such an erroneous perception can be useful. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, we propose a model allowing the robot to 
build a representation of its peripersonal space based on a 
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subjective and motivated perception. Based on the role of 
certain brain structures, we indentify a set of signals required 
to model the robot emotional state. Thus, in our model, sig- 
nals of pleasure vs. pain and approach vs. avoidance interact 
and modulate the robot perception. By simulating a simpli- 
fied version of biological behaviors, we are able to observe 
the impact of some alterations on the model. We show how 
the emotional modulation of the peripersonal space makes 
the robots interact in a way that expresses aspects of their 
internal states. In addition, depending on whether lateral 
inhibition between appetitive and aversive pathways is al- 
lowed, the robots seem more aggressive or more fearful. 
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Silicon microchips of size 100x100 gum 2 with active elec- 
tronic sensing and actuation reacting in a chemical environ- 
ment is the vision of the research project http : //www . 
micreagents.eu, see figure la. These chips, called 
lablets, are fabricated in standard 180nra silicon technol- 
ogy and will be equipped with custom developed super- 
capacitors allowing them to react autonomously in fluids. 
They are designed to catalyze reactions with inbuilt elec- 
trodes and utilize electro-osmotic flow to propel along in the 
fluidic system, McCaskill et al. (2012). 

We explore swarms of solvated lablets in simulations us- 
ing a developed simulation environment Chemical Swarm 
Language, CSL (2013), which essentially is a 2D reaction 
diffusion system with lablets as “active walkers”. Lablets 
can follow chemical gradients with a given propensity and 
have their own chemical reservoir. Chemical reactions are 
restricted to the onboard reservoir and are neglected outside 
of lablets. A state-machine is controlling the activation of 
lablet electrodes. Both chemicals and lablets diffuse with 
respective diffusion constants. 



Figure 1: Picture a) shows a montage of microscope im- 
ages of first generation CMOS 100 pm lablets, which can be 
powered by an external field and show its activity via electro 
luminescence. In b) and c) the succesive division of two sim- 
ulated lablet swarms is shown. Each dot in the image repre- 
sents one lablet, the color depicts the actual state the lablets 
are in, and the colored clouds represent the chemicals in the 
spatial environment of size 200x200 lattice points. Lablets 
generating green and red chemicals repel from red and green 
chemicals respectively. 


Emergent mesoscale structures are generated e.g. when situ- 
ated lablets take up material in a low-concentration area and 
release it again in a high-concentration area. These struc- 
tures can also develop if lablets catalyze reactions such that 
the same chemical(s) are depleted in low-concentration ar- 
eas and produced in high-concentration locations. Result are 
dynamical steady- state structures, maintained by the active 
lablets powered by their onboard super capacitors. When 
the lablets can catalyze at least two chemicals, which lablets 
in different states try to avoid, the dynamical structures can 
divide into two or more new structures. Depending on the 
number of available lablets these colonies eventually grow 
and divide again, see time series in figure lb below. 

These highly nonlinear chemically induced structures are 
created as in quorum- sensing, Melke et al. (2010), via di- 
rect communication of the lablet swarm with the chemical 
environment. They also resemble self-replicating spots in 
the Gray-Scott model, Pearson (1993), although the mecha- 
nism being entirely different, and in contrast can be treated 
as robust autonomous mesoscale objects which e.g. can 
be dragged around. These objects represent chemically 
confined areas and as such offer a chemical reaction ves- 
sel, as in droplets or synthetic liposomes, Pereira de Souza 
et al. (2009), but do not suffer from the input-output issue 
with complex molecules or different phases. They repre- 
sent a novel kind of protocells, Rasmussen et al. (2008) and 
promise entirely new applications in nonlinear chemistry. 
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Abstract 

DNA is not the sole medium by which parents transmit infor- 
mation to their offspring. Epigenetic inheritance, in particu- 
lar, is based on the partial transmission of the cellular state 
of the parental cell to its descendants. Although the reality 
of epigenetic inheritance is now firmly established, whether 
it has an influence on the long term evolutionary process is 
still subject to debate. 

To address this question, we used RAevol, an in silico experi- 
mental evolution platform, and defined 4 scenarios with static 
or dynamic environments and with or without epigenetic in- 
heritance. Simulations in dynamic environments show that 
protein inheritance indeed increases the rate of evolution on 
the long term. But they also show that it impedes evolution 
in its very first stages. This negative effect can be explained 
by instabilities generated by the interference between the two 
inheritance mediums. On the opposite, the long term gain can 
be explained by protein inheritance reducing the constraints 
on the genetic regulation network. 

Introduction 

In biology, inheritance (or heredity) typically refers to the 
fact that offspring look more like their parents than like 
other random individuals. We call this kind of inheritance 
“phenotypic inheritance”. Mendel, in 1866, established the 
first rules about phenotypic inheritance. In particular he es- 
tablished that some phenotypic traits are encapsulated in a 
physical “thing” he called allele and that can be transferred 
from a parent to its offspring. Then, the discovery of DNA 
structure gave more support to this idea and we began to 
call these things “genes”. This leads to a subtle semantic 
switch, genetic inheritance progressively becoming the cen- 
tral dogma to explain any kind of phenotypic inheritance. 

Although more and more evidence has accumulated 
against this dogma (Danchin et al., 2011), the notion of non- 
genetic inheritance (/.<?., any kind of phenotypic inheritance 
which is not due to genetic inheritance) was considered as 
playing a minor role in the evolutionary dynamics of species 
until the work of Jablonka et al. (1995). Since then, the pre- 
cise role of non-genetic inheritance in the evolutionary dy- 
namics of species has been discussed extensively, in particu- 
lar in the context of “epigenetic inheritance” which is a sub- 


set of non-genetic inheritance implying the physical transfer 
of molecular states from the parents to their offspring. 

On the one hand, epigenetic inheritance could increase the 
fitness of the organisms that are able to transmit some molec- 
ular structures to their descendence. The main argument that 
backs this point of view is the fact that epigenetic inheri- 
tance allows for the transmission of an acquired phenotype. 
It can thus increase the mean fitness in case of rapid envi- 
ronmental change by eliminating the lag-time of the plas- 
tic response (Jablonka et al., 1995; Lachmann and Jablonka, 
1996; Bonduriansky and Day, 2009). Moreover, as epige- 
netic inheritance provides heritable phenotypic variation, it 
creates the possibility to exploit “Stochastic Gene Expres- 
sion” to survive and maybe adapt to a hostile environmental 
variation. Indeed, epigenetic inheritance can help transmit- 
ting random phenotypic variations that may be less sensitive 
to this specific environment and thus promote the evolution 
of new niche-exploitation strategies (Bonduriansky and Day, 
2009). Such a behavior has been observed by Adam et al. 
(2008): some E. coli strains become randomly resistant to 
an antibiotic and can survive and reproduce in this new envi- 
ronment by partially transmitting this resistance trait to their 
offspring. Finally, epigenetic inheritance allows to increase 
phenotypic variation by separating the effect of selection on 
the genotypes and the phenotypes. Indeed, increasing ge- 
netic variability could be dangerous because mutations are 
mostly deleterious and mutations are not reversible. Epige- 
netic inheritance enables transmission of the adaptive varia- 
tions while keeping the mutational burden affordable. This 
can lead to a new strategy for species: when maladapted to 
an environment they can increase the stochasticity of their 
gene expression in order to increase their phenotypic varia- 
tions. Doing so, they increase the probability of finding an 
adapted phenotype while still being able to transmit it ver- 
tically. This could then facilitate evolution toward a new 
optimum (Pal, 1998; Pal and Hurst, 2004). 

This effect could be enhanced by the ontogenesis in mul- 
ticellular organisms but this is out of scope of our work. 

On the other hand, epigenetic inheritance could decrease 
the rate of evolution. There are two main points supporting 
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this idea: (i.) If the parent environment and the offspring 
environment are poorly correlated, non-genetic inheritance 
can be maladaptive. Indeed, the adaptive plastic response of 
the parent would interfere with the adaptive plastic response 
of the offspring in the new environment (Bonduriansky and 
Day, 2009). (//.) Non-genetic inheritance is often transmit- 
ted with a probability k different of 0.5. This can alter the 
fair mendelian game and lead to either a maladaptive varia- 
tion invading the population because of k > 0.5 or an adap- 
tive variation lost because of k < 0.5 (Pal and Hurst, 2004). 

Unfortunately, there are only few experimental claims in 
this debate. Most of these assumptions are based on thought 
experiments and cannot be experimentally studied. Actu- 
ally, most of the authors still wonder whether epigenetic in- 
heritance really plays a significant role in evolution on the 
long term. For instance, according to Pal and Hurst (2004): 
“Although the role of epigenetic inheritance during develop- 
ment is generally accepted, it is much less clear whether her- 
itable epigenetic variation can play a significant role during 
evolution 

To experimentally address this issue, we propose to use 
an in silico experimental evolution approach. By using an 
artificial life model, we are able to simulate evolution with 
and without epigenetic inheritance and to compare the out- 
comes. To this aim we used the RAevol model, developed 
in our team (Beslon et al., 20 10a, b) to study the evolution 
of genetic regulation networks. We modified RAevol to al- 
low for the vertical transmission of proteins from a parent 
to its offspring. In other words, in addition to transmitting 
its regulation network to its offspring (statically encoded on 
its genome), a parent also transmits the initial state of this 
network. Note that this represents only one of the vari- 
ous epigenetic inheritance mechanisms that exist in Nature 
(e.g. DNA methylation, chromatin structure, protein mis- 
folding...). Furthermore, transmission of proteins is a weak 
epigenetic transmission because it is easily reversible in case 
of a plastic response. Nevertheless we show that this mech- 
anisms is strong enough to observe a significant change in 
the evolutionary dynamics. 

This paper is organized as follows: In the next sections, 
we briefly present the RAevol platform and the way epige- 
netic inheritance is implemented. We then present our ex- 
perimental design followed by the results of the simulations 
which are then discussed. Finally, we conclude and describe 
our future research directions. 

The Aevol - RAevol platform 

Aevol is an in silico experimental evolution (Hindre et al., 
2012; Batut et al., 2013) or digital genetics (Adami, 2006) 
platform. It was designed to study how the evolutionary 
conditions shape the molecular structure of an evolving or- 
ganism (e.g., DNA length, genes number, operonic struc- 
tures...) due to direct and indirect selective pressures. In 


Aevol, a population of individuals evolves through a classi- 
cal mutation-selection process. The specificity of Aevol lies 
in the genotype-to-phenotype mapping which finely mod- 
els what is observed in bacteria. A circular double- stranded 
DNA sequence is transcribed into a set of mRNAs. These 
mRNAs are then parsed in search for Coding DNA Se- 
quences (CDSs - the “genes”) that are translated into pro- 
teins through an artificial genetic code. Finally, the pro- 
teins are combined to compute the individual’s phenotype. 
Since it is technically impossible to simulate a realistic cel- 
lular model, we use a simplified representation. In Aevol 
the phenotype of an organism is an [0; 1] [0; 1] mathe- 

matical function that represents its metabolism. The fitness 
is then directly computed by comparing the phenotype with 
a target function representing the environment. In compu- 
tational words, Aevol organisms must fulfill a curve-fitting 
task by combining kernel functions (the proteins) translated 
from their genomes. 

Aevol has been extensively described elsewhere and we 
refer the reader to previously published work for a com- 
plete description of the model and the results obtained so 
far (Knibbe et al., 2007, 2008; Parsons et al., 2010; Batut 
et al., 2013; Misevic et al., 2015). 

RAevol is an extension of Aevol (Beslon et al., 2010a,b). 
It uses the same genome model and the same genetic code. 
However, in RAevol, proteins are able to act as transcription 
factors (TFs) beside their metabolic activity. When acting 
as a TF, a protein may up- or down-regulate the transcrip- 
tion of other genes, ultimately controlling the concentration 
of the proteins encoded by these genes. In other words, in 
RAevol, each individual owns a genetic regulation network 
that may dynamically modify its phenotype depending on 
the environmental conditions. Importantly, in RAevol, the 
phenotype of an organism is no longer a static function (as 
it is in Aevol). Rather, it becomes a dynamic function that 
can be evaluated (by comparing it to a target function) at dif- 
ferent time steps during what can now be considered as the 
“life” of the individual. 

Technically, RAevol extends Aevol by adding a “tran- 
scriptional regulatory code”. In the model, the secondary 
structure of the proteins (i.e., their sequence of Amino- 
Acids) may contain small motifs that are able to virtually 
bind on DNA sequences with an affinity that depends on 
the matching between the motif and the DNA sequence 1 . 
If a protein is able to bind upstream or downstream from an 
mRNA promoter, then it respectively enhances or represses 
it. This results in an up- or down-regulation of the genes 
transcribed on this mRNA. Once the regulation network has 
been decoded from the genome, the transcription levels are 

! More precisely, the affinity is computed thanks to a regula- 
tory matrix that associates 4AA motifs with 20 nucleotides-long 
sequences. This matrix is randomly drawn at the beginning of a 
simulation. Here the same matrix is used for all simulations. 
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used to parametrize a set of synthesis-degradation equations 
(one for each protein) and the dynamic of the network can be 
simulated step by step, enabling the computation of the dy- 
namic phenotypic function during the life of the individual. 
In RAevol, the target phenotype may change during the life 
of the individual, either deterministically or randomly (Fig- 
ure 1). The individual must then dynamically adapt to the 
current target by switching between different stable states of 
its regulation network. To this aim, evolution should op- 
timize the “epigenetic landscape” encoded by the regula- 
tion network and create pathways between the different local 
minima associated to the target phenotypes. 

All the details of the RAevol model can be found in 
(Beslon et al., 2010a, b). Classically, in RAevol, when an 
individual is created, all the proteins’ concentrations are ini- 
tialized at their basal levels (i.e., the level given by their 
promoter in the absence of regulation). For the needs of 
the present experiments, we have introduced a new option 
in the model: protein inheritance. When this option is se- 
lected, any new organism created in RAevol inherits its an- 
cestor’s genome (possibly mutated) but it also inherits its 
ancestor’s proteins (i.e., the Amino- Acid sequences and the 
corresponding concentration values). Conversely, all the 
proteins encoded in the organism’s genome are initialized at 
zero concentration. Then, due to the synthesis-degradation 
process, the inherited proteins are progressively degraded 
while the translated ones reach their steady state (see Fig- 
ure 2, top-right panel). If a given CDS has been correctly 
transmitted from the parent to the offspring (i.e., its coding 
sequence has not been altered by a mutation or a chromo- 
somal rearrangement), this process results in a constant ac- 
tivity since the inherited protein is exactly replaced by the 
produced one. However, when a CDS undergoes a muta- 
tion, the offspring inherits a protein that it is not itself able 
to synthesize and produces a protein its parent was not able 
to produce. This may interfere with the regulation network 
convergence, hence altering the individual’s phenotype. As 
a consequence, in case of protein inheritance, the fitness of 
an organism is not only determined by its genome but also 
by its inherited cytoplasmic material. Both inheritance pro- 
cesses may thus interfere and we can study experimentally 
how this interference can impact evolution. 

Experimental design 

As argued in (Pal, 1998; Jablonka et al., 1995), the dynamic 
of the environment can be a crucial parameter for the contri- 
bution of epigenetic inheritance to evolution. Thus, in order 
to test whether epigenetic inheritance influences the evolu- 
tionary dynamics, we designed 2 series of scenarios. One 
will test the effect of protein inheritance in a variable envi- 
ronment and the other, in a constant environment. 

In both scenarios the individuals live for 20 time steps 
(Figures 1 and 2). However, in the constant environment, the 



Figure 1 : Example of a variable environment. The three en- 
vironmental conditions are displayed respectively in blue, 
orange and red. They alternate randomly with a switch- 
ing probability of 10% at each time step. Individuals life- 
duration is constant, fixed to 20 time steps. Each condition 
is also characterized by a signaling protein that can trigger a 
plastic response. 


environmental conditions are fixed along the whole evolu- 
tionary process. More precisely, the phenotypic target is the 
sum of four Gaussians regularly spread along the phenotypic 
axis. On the opposite, in the case of a variable environment, 
we designed three different environmental conditions that 
alternate randomly with a switching probability of 10% at 
each time step (including the first one). In each of these con- 
ditions, one of the four Gaussians is active while the three 
others are inactive (Figure 1). In such an environment indi- 
viduals can adapt by plasticity since the same conditions are 
encountered regularly (though randomly). Moreover, since 
the birth condition of an individual has a 0.9 probability to 
be its parental one, protein inheritance may reduce the lag 
time of the plasticity response. We will thus be able to test 
the theory proposed by Jablonka et al. (1995), to evaluate its 
contribution to evolution and to seek for additional mecha- 
nisms. 

To summarize, we have four situations to simulate: vari- 
able environment with protein inheritance (Vi), variable en- 
vironment without protein inheritance ( V , control for V z sce- 
narios), constant environment with protein inheritance (Ci) 
and constant environment without protein inheritance (C, 
control for C % scenarios). 

For each scenario, we launched 4 independent simula- 
tions. In each simulation, a population of 1,000 individ- 
uals was let evolve for 300,000 generations under a mild 
mutation rate. All parameters were the same for all the 
simulations and were chosen according to previous exper- 
iments (Mutation rates: 5.10 -6 mut/bp/generation for all 
kinds of point mutations. Rearrangement rates: 5.10 -5 re- 
arr/bp/generation for all kinds of rearrangements. Fitness 
proportionate selection. Selection coefficient: 750). With- 
out epigenetic inheritance these parameters were known to 
lead to a medium complexity organisms with a good final 
fitness. In particular, they always lead to the emergence of 
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A: mRNAs 

Leading: 17 RNAs 



B: CDSs 

Leading: 13 CDSs 
Lagging: 25 CDSs 



C: Regulation network 

256 activation links (mean: 0.134353; 
259 inhibition links (mean: 0.138037) 





Figure 2: Example of an evolved Raevol individual after 300,000 generations in V L conditions (variable environment and epige- 
netic inheritance). A: genome and mRNAs (colors code for the basal transcription rate); B: genome and CDSs (colors indicate 
the function of the gene product); C: Regulation network (arrows indicate links between genes and mRNAs; colors indicate the 
weight of the link. Note the three external signals displayed at the bottom-left of the network); D: protein concentrations during 
the life of the individual (colors indicate the function of the protein). E: Dynamic phenotype of the individual (same color code 
as panels B and D; thin red lines indicate the target at each time step). This individual is born in condition 3. At time 7 the 
environment switches to condition 4 and at time 1 1 it switches to condition 1 (see Figure 1 for a detailed explanation). At each 
environmental change the regulation network modifies the transcription levels and thence protein concentrations, resulting in 
a phenotypic adaptation. Protein inheritance is clearly visible on panel D: 38 proteins are inherited (initialized at concentra- 
tions inherited from the ancestor but rapidly dropping to zero) and 38 are produced during the individual’s life (initialized at 
concentration zero but rapidly reaching their steady- state). 


a genetic regulation network as early as 50,000 generations. 
These parameters (and the relatively low number of repeti- 
tions) were chosen as a compromise between long enough 
evolution time and short enough computation time. Indeed, 
these simulations already last for more than 1 month on a 16- 
core 3 GHz computer. It is important to mention that there 
is still room for directional evolution after 300,000 gener- 
ations but previous experiments have shown that the main 
tendencies are already observed at this stage with the used 
parameter set. Indeed, during preliminary tests, we ran sim- 
ilar simulations for 800,000 generations without observing 
dramatic changes in the last period. 

Results 

All 16 simulations resulted in the emergence of organisms of 
medium complexity with most genomes ranging from 2,000 
to 3,000 bp and approximately 30 genes (Figures 3. a and 
3.b). Moreover, all the individuals were able to regulate their 
transcription and to efficiently respond to the environment 
changes (in the case of scenarios V /Vi). Figures 2 and 4 
show the best final V z individual and its genetic regulation 
network. Note the very fast proteome reorganization after 


each environment variation (Figure 2, top-right panel). 

As RAevol is a precise model of genome evolution, we 
are able to check whether protein inheritance has a major 
impact on the genome structure after 300,000 generations. 
As Figure 3 shows, there is no significant difference in nei- 
ther the genome structure nor the genetic regulation network 
between scenarios with or without protein inheritance. 

Conversely it is interesting to note that we do observe dif- 
ferences between scenarios C/C z and V/V t for the genome 
size (Figure 3.b) and average degree of the regulation net- 
work (Figure 3.c) but not for the number of genes (Figure 
3. a). This strikingly contrasts with the classical hypothesis 
(see (Casjens, 1998) for example) that postulates that a link 
exists between the complexity of the environment and the 
size of the regulation network. 

Here, the complexity of the environment is clearly higher 
for scenarios V /V h than for scenarios C/Ci. However, the 
sizes of the regulation networks are similar (Figure 3. a) al- 
though the connectivity is lower for scenarios C/Ci (Fig- 
ure 3.c). Moreover, the difference in molecular complex- 
ity observed here are orders of magnitude lower than what 
was previously observed in the same model when varying 
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(a) Number of CDSs (b) Genome size (c) Average degree (d) Metabolic error 

Figure 3: Comparison of the gene number, genome size, average degree of the regulation network and metabolic error of 
the best individual for the 4 scenarios at generation 300,000 (mean values of the 1000 last generations). Error bars show the 
standard deviation between the 4 simulations of a scenario. Red: scenario C, green: Ci, blue: V, cyan: V 2 . 



Figure 4: Genetic regulation network of the best individual 
in scenario V h . Orange boxes represent genes; pink triangles 
represent the 3 signal proteins. Red (resp. green) arrows 
represent inhibition (resp. activation) links. Arrows weight 
represents the intensity of the link. For the sake of clar- 
ity, only links whose weight are at least 33% of that of the 
strongest link are represented. 


the mutation rates rather than the environmental complexity 
(Beslon et al., 2010b). This observation raises very interest- 
ing questions regarding the origin of molecular complexity. 

Although no clear molecular difference was observed be- 
tween the protein inheritance scenarios ( Ci/Vi ) and their 
control ( C/V ), Figure 3.d shows a slight difference between 
them in terms of the individuals’ performances. Indeed, the 
comparison of the mean metabolic error 2 of each scenario 

2 In Aevol/RAevol the adaptation of an individual is measured 
by its “metabolic error” i.e., the total difference between its phe- 
notypic function and the target function. Note that the lower the 


shows us that scenarios V L and C x have lower metabolic er- 
ror than scenarios V and C respectively (note that statistical 
accuracy cannot be reached with only 4 repetitions). 

To understand this result, one can look at the evolution 
of metabolic error over time. Figure 5 clearly shows that 
protein inheritance accelerates the decrease of the metabolic 
error during the second phase of evolution (from 150,000 to 
300,000 generations). However when looking qualitatively 
at the curves, we can notice that the evolutionary dynamic 
is clearly different with or without protein inheritance. In 
particular scenario Ci is characterized by long stasis phases 
separated by avalanches of favorable mutations, a situation 
that is not observed for scenario C. On the opposite, sce- 
nario Vi shows large fluctuations of metabolic error during 
the first phase of evolution (generation 0 to 50,000). These 
fluctuations initially slow-down evolution but scenario V ul- 
timately catch up with scenario V because of a more regular 
evolution from generations 50,000 to 300,000. We can thus 
propose the hypothesis that the effects of protein inheritance 
are different depending on the evolutionary phase. Indeed, 
it seems to have a negative impact during the first evolution 
period (i.e., when the network is being constructed by node 
recruitment) while its impact is clearly beneficial in the sec- 
ond period (i.e., when the network structure is mostly stable 
but when the links are being optimized). 

This hypothesis is confirmed when observing the evolu- 
tion of the mean relative advantage given by protein inheri- 
tance over time. Indeed, Figure 6 confirms that the impact of 
protein inheritance is different in a constant environment and 
in a variable environment and that protein inheritance influ- 
ence shows strong variations along the evolutionary process. 
For scenarios C/Ci, the advantage is slightly negative until 
generation 200,000 but with large fluctuations. Then it be- 
comes stable and positive at almost 14%. This behavior is 
a direct consequence of the long evolutionary stasis phases 

metabolic error, the better the individual (contrary to the usual fit- 
ness measures). 
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previously observed for scenario C z (Figure 5). Moreover 
these phases are separated by large drops in the metabolic 
errors. Thus the relative advantage/disadvantage of protein 
inheritance is driven by stochastic events (the beneficial mu- 
tation avalanches). Given the low number of repetitions, this 
results in the large fluctuations observed on figure 6.. 

For scenarios V /Vi, we observe a huge disadvantage of 
protein inheritance that reaches -40% at generation 20,000. 
However this is rapidly compensated and protein inheritance 
becomes favorable as soon as generation 70,000. This is due 
to large fluctuations in the metabolic error in two repetitions 
of scenario V t (Figure 5). Once these fluctuations stop, all 
the simulations rapidly reach a higher fitness than in scenario 
V. Interestingly, similar fluctuations are observed for the 
evolution of the number of CDSs (Figure 7). This confirms 
that the negative impact of protein inheritance is linked to 
the process of node recruitment by the regulation network. 

As shown previously, during the second phase of the evo- 
lutionary process, protein inheritance seems to favor evo- 
lution whatever the conditions. However the advantage it 
provides can be due either to some facilitating process that 
would accelerate evolution or to a more “mechanical” ef- 
fect: As explained above, protein inheritance can directly 
decrease the metabolic error because it enables transmis- 
sion of an acquired phenotype. This is likely to be favorable 
when there is a high probability that an offspring faces the 
same conditions as its parents. In our simulations, this effect 
is likely to play an important role since the probability for 
an individual to begin its life facing the same environment 
its parent ended its life with is 90% in scenarios V /Vi and, 
obviously, 100% in scenarios C/Ci. 

In order to evaluate the contribution of this effect, we 
measured the proportion of metabolic error that is due to 
the delay between an individual initialization and the mo- 
ment when its regulation network reaches its steady state, 
for all the possible environmental conditions. At generation 
300,000 we found a relative advantage of 7.5% (resp. 0.5%) 
for scenario V (resp Ci) over scenario V (resp C). Note 
that our estimation process overestimates the contribution of 
this effect since it does not take into account the possibil- 
ity of an environmental switch immediately before or after 
the individual initialization ( i.e., the possibility that the en- 
vironmental conditions change before the network reaches 
its steady state). As the mean relative metabolic error gain 
due to protein inheritance was 16,7% for scenarios V t /V 
and 14.4% for scenarios Ci/C at generation 300,000, we 
can conclude that the final advantage observed for scenar- 
ios Ci and Vi is a combined effect of the direct transmission 
of an efficient acquired phenotype and of another yet to be 
discovered “facilitating” effect that accelerates fitness gain. 

Discussion 

We have presented two main results of our experiments. 
First, protein inheritance increases the long term fitness gain 



Figure 5: Evolution of the metabolic error of the best in- 
dividual in scenarios C (red), Ci (green), V (blue) and Vi 
(cyan). For scenarios V and V L the environmental condi- 
tion changes randomly. This create random variation of the 
metabolic error between generations even for a same indi- 
vidual. To avoid this effect each point of the curve is the 
mean value of the 1,000 previous generations. 


during evolution for scenarios C /Ci and V /Vi. Second, it 
has a negative effect during the first phase of the simula- 
tions: it generates instability in scenario V and clogging be- 
fore fitness improvement for scenario Ci 3 * * * . In this section, 
we propose hypotheses to explain both observations. 

Protein inheritance leads to major evolution impediment 
in the first phase of the simulations {i.e., during the phase 
of gene acquisition and regulation network construction). 
This can be explained by a dynamic conflict between the 
two forms of inheritance that interact in the model. Indeed, 
the expression of a mutation does not follow the same timing 
for genetic inheritance and for protein inheritance. Indeed, 
if a non- silent mutation occurs at generation n, it leads to the 
emergence of a new phenotype at generation n + 1. However 
this new genotype will be expressed in the epigenetic context 
transmitted from generation n {i.e., in an epigenetic context 
that does not include the mutation). Things are different at 
generation n + 2 where both the genetic inheritance and the 
epigenetic inheritance transmit the mutation. Depending on 
the genetic background and on the kind of mutation, this 
effect can be almost neutral but it can also have important 
consequences if the genetic and epigenetic contributions of 
the mutation are of opposed sign. A mutation with a positive 
genetic effect and a negative epigenetic effect could be ben- 
eficial at generation n + 1 (and thus be selected for) while 
being deleterious at generation n + 2. Similarly, a mutation 

3 The scenarios C and Ci can be compared by measuring the 

standard deviation of the derivative of the fitness. We find that the 

standard deviation is twice higher in scenario Ci than in scenario 

C (3.771CT 7 vs. 1.6310 -7 ). 
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Figure 6: Evolution of the relative advantage of the pro- 
tein inheritance in scenarios V /Vi (blue) and C/Ci (red). 
The relative advantage is computed as the difference of 
metabolic error divided by the mean metabolic error be- 
tween the scenarios with and without protein inheritance. 


with a negative genetic effect and a positive epigenetic effect 
could be counter- selected at generation n + 1 while it would 
have been favorable later. 

This mechanism is likely to have a different impact on 
scenario V L and C x . Indeed, for scenario Ci , the target phe- 
notype is constant and the genetic regulation network is not 
mandatory to survive (although it may be useful to finely 
tune the protein concentrations). Consequently, the inter- 
ference between the two modes of selection adds noise to 
the evaluation function and may impede the fixation of fa- 
vorable mutations but it is not severely detrimental. On the 
opposite, for scenario Vi, the regulation network is manda- 
tory to survive in the three conditions that alternate in the 
environment. Moreover, evolution must create some path- 
ways in the epigenetic landscape for the individuals to be 
able to switch from one target to another. There is thus 
a permanent competition between two evolutionary strate- 
gies: evolving a complex network that is able to efficiently 
switch between the environmental conditions, or keeping 
the population polymorphic (i.e., to maintain subpopulations 
that only fit one of the environmental conditions). Given 
the switching probability, the regulation strategy is much 
more efficient but it is also much more affected by the in- 
terference between genetic inheritance and epigenetic inher- 
itance since an efficient regulation network may be counter- 
selected “simply” because it is not initialized in the correct 
basin of attraction. Ultimately, this delays the moment when 
the regulation strategy invades the population, resulting in 
large fluctuations of the metabolic error. 

Interestingly, this effect is also likely to depend on the 
kind of mutations. Indeed, if a mutation only affects an ex- 
isting regulation link or an existing CDS, the consequences 



Figure 7 : Evolution of the number of genes of the best indi- 
vidual in scenario V (blue) and Vi (cyan). As for figure 5, 
the curves have been smoothed. 


on the epigenetic inheritance are likely to be mild (since 
there is only quantitative variations). On the opposite, if the 
mutation corresponds to the creation (respectively deletion) 
of a gene, this can have dramatic consequences since the mu- 
tation will add (respectively remove) a protein at generation 
n - 1-1. In such conditions, the interference between genetic 
and epigenetic inheritance is maximal. Indeed, a simple 
comparison between Figures 5 and 7 clearly shows that the 
fluctuations of metabolic error occur simultaneously with 
large fluctuations of the number of genes. This could ex- 
plain why epigenetic inheritance is negative in the first evo- 
lutionary phase (when many genes are acquired in a “few” 
generations) but positive in the second phase. 

The positive effect of epigenetic inheritance on the long 
term is much more straightforward. First, as we have seen 
above, the advantage of epigenetic inheritance must be de- 
composed between a direct advantage (the transmission of 
the epigenetic memory reduces the lag phase when the envi- 
ronmental conditions of the parent and of the offspring are 
correlated - which is often the case in our simulation) and 
an indirect advantage that accelerates evolution. This indi- 
rect advantage is easily explained in terms of pathways in 
the epigenetic landscape. Indeed, in scenario Vi, the epige- 
netic landscape must contain 3 pathways to enable switch- 
ing between the different environmental conditions: 1^2, 
1 3 and 2 3 (each of them triggered by a signaling 

protein). However, in scenario V, the epigenetic landscape 
must contain 6 pathways: 1 2, 1 o 3, 2 o 3 plus I 1, 

I 2 and I 3 (/ being the initial state of the regula- 

tion network). Consequently, the genetic network is much 
more constrained for the individuals in scenario V than for 
those in scenario Vi . The situation is similar for individuals 
in scenario C that must evolve an epigenetic pathway from 
their initial state to their steady state while in scenario Ci, 
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individuals are always initialized at the steady state. 

Conclusion and future work 

In this paper, we experimentally addressed the question of 
the impact of non-genetic inheritance on evolution (i.e., 
whether it could accelerate or decrease the rate of evolution). 
To evaluate this question, we used an in-silico experimen- 
tal evolution platform, RAevol, to test 4 scenarios: 2 with 
a static environment (C and Cf) and 2 with a dynamic one 
(V and Vi). For each, we launch 2 types of simulations: 2 
with protein inheritance (Ci and Vi) and 2 without ( C and 
V). Our simulations show that protein inheritance indeed in- 
creases the rate of evolution on the long term but that it can 
have a strong negative effect at the beginning of the evolu- 
tionary process by generating instability in V scenario and 
clogging before fitness jumps for scenario Ci. Finally, we 
discussed these results and proposed that the evolutionary 
consequences of protein inheritance are a complex composi- 
tion of three mechanisms: (/.) interference between genetic 
and protein inheritance due to their different transmission 
delays. This creates noise in the selection process and may 
delay the emergence of an efficient regulation network; (//.) 
epigenetic memory that reduces the lag time when parents 
and offspring environments are correlated and (Hi.) simpli- 
fication of the epigenetic landscape. 

The former effect was shown to be strongly deleterious in 
our simulations but only at the beginning of the evolution. It 
is then rapidly compensated by the two latter, resulting in a 
long-term benefit of protein inheritance on the evolution of 
our artificial organisms. 

To the best of our knowledge, this work is the first at- 
tempt to explore experimentally the question of the impact 
of epigenetic inheritance on evolutionary dynamic. We now 
need to validate statistically our results by running more ex- 
perimentation and to test other environmental conditions to 
confirm our mechanistic hypothesis (e.g., by letting individ- 
uals evolve in an environment where variation is correlated 
with the reproduction). 

Availability 

Aevol is available under GPL licencing at the project web- 
site: http://www.aevol.fr. RAevol is currently in beta- 
version and is available upon request from the authors. 
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Abstract 

We divert an experimental device from its artistic purpose to 
test the properties of minimal sensorimotor loops resulting in 
phototactic behaviour. The study of microalgae like Euglena 
or Chlamydomonas is coupled with a modeling effort to char- 
acterize the swimming behaviour. 

The microalgae Chlamydomonas Reinhardtii has been 
proven to be a useful model organism for photosynthesis 
or cilia physiology. Based on recent studies of its swim- 
ming behaviour from Goldstein (2015), experimental mea- 
surement of phototaxis and mathematical model for the dy- 
namics of the cell density, we propose that it also provides 
a framework to study sensorimotor loops. The ability of 
Chlamydomonas to move toward or to escape from a source 
is a minimal biological example of vehicule behaviour as in 
Braitenberg (1986). 



Figure 1: Phototactic behaviour: Left Picture of the Petri 
dish after 20 minutes illumination by a centered disk of light. 
Middle Time course of the cell density as relected by the 
pixel intensity depending on the distance from the center. 
Right Cell density as a function of the radius (d= std) at var- 
ious times marked on the time course. 


pixel intensity (not that the decrease in cell density outside 
of the lightened spot is barely visible). 

Microscopic mechanisms and cell density 
dynamics. 

Intracellular fluctuations modulated by the light intensity 
generate reorientations of the helical swimming trajectory 
of the cell by desynchronization of the 2 flagella at random 
times with a higher rate when the cell is far from the light 
source. The microscopic components and simulations snap- 
shots of the resulting biased random walk are illustrated on 
figure 2. 



Figure 2: Up-left Flagella configurations for synchronized 
(red) and desynchronized state (blue). Up-middle Simula- 
tion of stochastic coupled oscillators (Adler model similar to 
Goldstein (2015)). Up-right Sample trajectory of an algae 
moving to the light source (yellow spot), combining run and 
tumble trajectory and helical motion. Bottom Density of a 
population initialized with Gaussian distribution moving to- 
ward a light source. 


Macroscopic measures of phototaxis. 

The illumination of a culture of Chlamydomonas in a Petri 
dish generates changes in the density of cells. In the example 
of figure 1, the moderate light stimulation at the center (5mm 
disk) results in accumulation of the cell at the lightened area. 
With the time lapse record of the Petri dish (12fps), it is 
possible to characterize the dynamics of phototaxis and to 
track the spatial profile of cell density as reflected by the 


Interacting with a microalgae population is thus a way to 
characterize its sensorimotor loop. 
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Abstract 

Designing distributed algorithms for mobile ad-hoc sensor 
systems is difficult, not at least because of their asynchronous 
communication, mobility, absence of shared memory and 
high risk of failures. To deal with these challenges, some 
techniques like replication and consensus are proposed in the 
literature. However, techniques like consensus depend on a 
leader election, and this leader can fail. In this paper, we 
present some advances inspired from nature for the design 
of a decentralized, scalable way for getting and synchroniz- 
ing information among components in a point-to-point way. 

To achieve this, we address the problem of getting and syn- 
chronizing information by defining a Distributed System as a 
swarm of agents (termites), which look for information. Ter- 
mites are designed with the task of exploring a simulated en- 
vironment, sensing some desired data distributed throughout 
the space, and sharing their local knowledge regarding the 
environment with other nestmates only if they are neighbors. 
However, when failure rates increase it is less probable than a 
termite completes the entire task by itself before all termites 
fail. In order to allow at least one termite to gather the com- 
plete information from the environment, several solution ap- 
proaches are proposed, like sequential exploration with one 
agent as reference, random movements with local informa- 
tion exchanges, Levy walks and a pheromone-based explo- 
ration algorithm inspired by Ant Colony System. This algo- 
rithm allows a termite to explore data in a world and enables 
a termite to search other nestmates with more information by 
using a trace and by defining a search status given the amount 
of local information than a termite has. Results show, how 
swarms manage to collect and replicate information from the 
entire space even when failures occur. By local interactions, 
almost all the termites get complete information from a de- 
fined world before failing, without a central control and with 
simple local rules. 

Introduction 

A Distributed System consists of a collection of components 
(e.g. processes, agents, robots and nodes) connected via a 
network, that coordinate their activities and share system re- 
sources, offering different services to users and appearing to 
them as a single system (Tanenbaum and Steen, 2006). Co- 
ordination and cooperation between processes are necessary 
and communication is a key point of Distributed Systems 
from a design point of view because each process has partial 


knowledge of the environment, acts in a local way and can 
fail (Raynal, 2013). 

Distributed systems must be scalable. It means being 
adaptable to changes in terms of size (to provide an easy 
way to add or delete resources), geographical localization of 
components and provide easy management independently of 
its size (Tanenbaum and Steen, 2006). Scalability involves 
the design and implementation of decentralized algorithms 
dealing with components that can fail, have no complete 
information, take decisions in a local way and use point- 
to-point communication because broadcast is not possible. 
Lack of scalability usually implies loss of performance of 
a system while a system grows up (Tanenbaum and Steen, 
2006). 

Autonomic Computing addresses complexity with the 
idea of a computer system that adapts to changes without hu- 
man intervention (Lalanda et al., 2013). Inspired by nature, 
the idea is that systems elements manage themselves while 
also providing their services (Kephart and Chess, 2003). The 
internal behavior of an autonomic element and the set of 
relationships with other elements are based on goals that 
a designer has embedded in it and on goals incorporated 
by other systems through subcontracts with other elements 
with its tacit or explicit consent (Kephart and Chess, 2003). 
A set of Self-* properties are required to achieve from the 
Self-management goal: adapting to the addition or deletion 
of components (Self-configuration), detecting and recover- 
ing from failures without disruption in the system operation 
(Self-healing), finding improvements in the efficiency of a 
system (Self-optimization), and anticipating and preventing 
of threats (Self-protection) (Lalanda et al., 2013; Kephart 
and Chess, 2003). 

On the other hand, replication is proposed as an essen- 
tial component of failure tolerance in distributed systems. 
A well known mechanism of replication in Distributed Sys- 
tems is consensus. By consensus, it is expected that replicas 
have agreement over a value given local information in each 
process (Aguilera, 2010). Different areas of application in- 
cludes state and log machine replication in databases (Aguil- 
era, 2010; Ongaro and Ousterhout, 2013), motion planning, 
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alignment problems (Nedic et al., 2010) and information 
processing in sensor networks (computing averages of local 
observations) (Ozdaglar and Nedic, 2007). 

Some existing consensus algorithms like Paxos (Lamport, 
1998) and Raph (Ongaro and Ousterhout, 2013) propose 
distributed consensus algorithms based on a leader election 
process. This leader receives information and replicates it 
to other processes. However, natural systems do not require 
a leader directing them and self-organisation relies on col- 
lective behaviors that emerge from local interactions as hap- 
pens in insect colonies where collaboration emerges from 
Stigmergy (Doursat et al., 2012). 

An important challenge to deal with failures is to collect, 
replicate and synchronize information in a fast way based on 
the development of adaptable ways of point-to-point com- 
munication. In this paper, we propose a solution to the shar- 
ing information problem that deals with some of the chal- 
lenges introduced before. A simulated world is defined with 
some data of interest distributed in the environment. To get 
information in this world, we define agents called termites 
with the task of exploring and obtaining this desired data. A 
termite can move, sense data in its current location and can 
share its local information with other neighbors. However, 
termites are unreliable and can crash with a given probabil- 
ity pf. Given these conditions, the problem is how to get 
at least one termite to collect whole information of a world 
before they all crash. 

Agents are called “termites” because they follow social 
organization and their feeding is carried out via trophal- 
laxis , meaning that food is stored in their stomach and it is 
transferred among nestmates through mouth-to-mouth feed- 
ing (Rodriguez and Gomez, 2011). In this paper, local 
information is also inside each agent and local exchange 
of information is performed between neighbors that look 
for more information present in other nestmates using stig- 
mergy. Trophallaxis is important in nutritional dynamics 
and communication of many social insects, individual for- 
agers return from a food resource and transfer a portion of 
their gut material to one or several nestmates. These recipi- 
ents subsequently become donors to others, and the process 
continues (Suarez and Thorne, 2000). 

This paper uses stigmergy for guiding termites in their 
search of new information enabling termites to explore a 
terrain, to get data information from other nestmates and to 
synchronize local information with others. Our approach 
inspired by trophallaxis and swarms allows termites to get 
the whole data before they crash in a decentralized way. A 
swarm features self-organization that allows it to continue 
working even if some termites die looking for new informa- 
tion. Inspired by this feature, by adding failures to termites 
we aim to determine if our proposal can achieve terrain ex- 
ploration and failure resistance in a simple way inspired by 
nature; and also establish limits. The remaining of this paper 
is organized as follows: next section presents a detailed de- 


scription of the problem, the following section shows some 
approaches to solve the problem including our proposal of 
sharing information based on stigmergy and trophallaxis. Fi- 
nally a result analysis is performed and some conclusions are 
drawn. 

The Problem: World exploration 

A world is a bidimensional toroidal space defined as a ma- 
trix of properties p r ops wldthxhei9ht m Props is a collection 
Props = {r w ,data}, defined with the following values: 
amount of pheromone in the world r w : r w G M A r w G 
[0, 1] and data : data G M A data G [0,1]. data repre- 
sents some information of interest in this world (e.g. tem- 
peratures, altitudes, distance to a determined objective). By 
now, data values do not change because the main objective 
is to find a way to get all data information and share it in 
a fast way. At the beginning all the world positions have a 
pheromone value of 0.5 and data is generated for each loca- 
tion in a random fashion. 

Termites Definition 

Multi-agent systems define agents capable of independent 
actions with the ability of interacting with others. In order 
to achieve their tasks they are required to cooperate, coordi- 
nate and negotiate which each other (Balaji and Srinivasan, 
2010). Each termite senses information from the environ- 
ment and acts by using actuators (Russell and Norvig, 2004). 
Agents by now are reactive. It means, that each termite oper- 
ates to respond to changes and to satisfy its design objectives 
(Russell and Norvig, 2004). Objectives are defined in a ter- 
mite program which determines the action to be executed by 
an agent according to its local knowledge. The main thread 
of each agent looks like algorithm 1 . While an agent is alive 
(status != Action. DIE) this agent senses its envi- 
ronment, then chooses an action based on its perceptions and 
finally the action has an effect on the environment. 

1 while (status != Action. DIE) { 

2 Percept p = environment . sense (this ) ; 

3 Action action = compute (p) ; 

4 environment .act (this, action); 

5 } 

Algorithm 1: Termite main program 

In this paper, each termite is designed with the objec- 
tive of getting data information in a simulated world of size 
width x height, data values are represented as a matrix of 
continuous values ^ Wldthxhei 9 ht ^ -phe idea is that termites 
cooperate and coordinate among them to get the global data 
information starting from local perceptions. The main idea 
is that each agent looks for and senses new data locally and 
shares its collected d a ta wldthxheight at the same time. 
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Different perceptions have been defined for termites 
Percept = { pheromone , data , socialStatus , neighbor , 
msg, /oc}. pheromone is a vector M n with values in [0, 1] 
representing the amount of pheromone that a termite has in 
its vicinity (Moore neighborhood r = 1 with center in the 
termite location (Gray, 2002)); data is the information in the 
current location of the termite, socialStatus = {SEEKER, 
CARRIER} indicates the status of a termite, neighbor re- 
turns the id of a nestmate randomly selected from its Moore 
neighborhood if one exists, msg stores new messages re- 
ceived from other nestmates and loc returns the current ter- 
mite location as a matrix position ( row , column). 

A termite has the following actions Actions = {none, 
down, left, right, up, upleft, upright, downright, 
downleft, Die, Collect, Send, Receive}. First nine ac- 
tions make reference to movements in the world and Die 
stops an agent’s thread to simulate failure. Collect is per- 
formed in each round and means to store the data collected 
in the local memory of termite. A termite s sends its data 
collected I s to a termite r in a msg encoded as a collec- 
tion msg = [7 S ] in a process defined as Send(r,msg). 
Sending this information is inspired by traditional Asyn- 
chronous Distributed Systems where there are FIFO com- 
munication channels (Messages received first are processed 
first by each agent (Raynal, 2013)), local communication 
(each agent receives and sends messages only to its neigh- 
bors), and there is no timing assumptions regarding mes- 
sage delay, clock drift or time taken to send a message. The 
control returns back to the invoking process after the data 
is copied in the buffer of the process that receives (Chandra 
and Toueg, 1996; Kshemkalyani and Singhal, 2008). To im- 
plement this mechanism there is a FIFO queue mailbox in 
the world for each neighbor and an internal queue in each 
agent that loads new data using the msg perception. In an 
analogous way, each time a termite r receives new informa- 
tion from a neighbor Recv(msg), it decodes the received 
message msg = [/ s ] and takes decisions based on this in- 
formation depending on the solution approach. 

Trophallaxis inspires the information interchange of this 
approach. When two termites are occupying adjacent loca- 
tions in the world, they exchange information. In this way, 
and just like in nature, termites are donors to other neigh- 
bors in a cascade scheme called Trophallactic cascade. This 
pattern of transfer may prove to be more efficient and result 
in more equitable distribution than direct transfer in nature 
(Suarez and Thorne, 2000). Communication is added in a 
way that each time a termite 5 senses a neighbor r, it gets its 
id, and exchanges its local data information with r by using 
Send and Receive in the following way: 

• Termite s performs Send(r , msg) where msg = {/ s }. In 
this way a termite s sends its current information I s to r. 

• Termite r receives Recv(msg) and completes its infor- 
mation I r = I r U I s . 


Failure Definition 

One known type of Distributed System failure is a crash. 
That is, a process of a Distributed System halts but is work- 
ing fine until it halts. When a process fails nothing is heard 
from it. This failure can be identified because the node stops 
sending messages and does not report a failure (Tanenbaum 
and Steen, 2006; Satzger, 2008). In the proposed model, a 
crash is equivalent to the death of a termite. This kind of 
failure is implemented by defining a probability of failure 
(pf) for the agents, see Algorithm 2. For example, pf =0.1 
means that a process has a probability of failure in 1 of 10 
rounds. 


probability of 


//process can fail with a 
double probFailure = 0.1; 
Percept p; 

Action actions; 


[while (status != Action. DIE) { 

if (Math . random ( ) < probFailure) { 

status = Action. DIE; 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 } 


} 

p = environment . sense (this ) ; 
actions = compute (p) ; 
environment .act (this, actions); 


0 


1 


Algorithm 2: Crash model for Agent Program of termite i 


Solution Approaches 

In this section, some approaches are proposed to solve the 
aforementioned problem. First, a sequential solution is de- 
fined given one termite. After that, more termites that com- 
municate among themselves are added into the environ- 
ment featuring a random strategy of exploration. Finally 
a solution based on stigmergy is proposed. For experi- 
ments, a fixed size of the environment is defined ( width = 
50, height = 50) and several values of pf are defined. The 
idea is to estimate the amount of information that agents can 
get from the environment. 

Sequential Exploration with One Termite 

Sequential exploration with one termite is modeled as point 
of reference given the definition of the world as a matrix. 
Sequential exploration is a good strategy to explore the 
world because it implies exploring each location in the world 
only one time. The termite i knows its current location as 
loci = (x,y) where x corresponds to rows and y corre- 
sponds to columns. Given this location a simple movement 
program of the termite is the depicted in Algorithm 3 and 

Fig 1- 

One termite is set to get data in the world of Props 50 x 50 
(size of the world equal to 2500). The termite is located in 
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1 [while (status != Action. DIE) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


if (x != width-1) { 

action = right; 

}else{ 

action = downright; 

} 


Algorithm 3: Sequential exploration for termite i 


Width 



Figure 1 : Sequential Exploration Algorithm. 


a random location and the world is explored in a sequential 
way. Given this size of the world, a maximum of 2500 move- 
ments is enough for completing information. Sequential ex- 
ploration experiments were performed 30 times for several 
values of pf and results were averaged with the aim of deter- 
mining how much information a termite can collect in each 
case. 

Table 1 presents the summary of experiments for sequen- 
tial exploration. Column Data Collected displays the aver- 
age and standard deviation of data collected over the 30 ex- 
periments performed. As expected, a greater value in the p f 
parameter implies a lesser probability of exploring the en- 
tire world. For instance, for a pf > 10 -3 exploration of the 
world was never achieved. For the experiments performed 


Pf 

Data Collected 

Successful 

Experiments 

nr 1 

6.8 ±6.17 

0/30 

HP 2 

113.27 ±90.36 

0/30 

Icr 3 

792.2 ± 560.57 

0/30 

4 X 10 “ 4 

1532.93 ± 906.9 

12/30 

10“ 4 

2047 ± 825 

22/30 

Hr 3 

2496.2 ± 14.85 

28/30 

HP 5 

2500 ± 0 

30/30 

0 

2500 ± 0 

30/30 


Table 1 : Summary of experiments for crash sequential ex- 
ploration ( Population = l, width = 50, height = 50. A 
Pf = 4 x 10 -4 is added because 1/ (width x height ) = 
4 x 10“ 4 ). 


with 3. pf = 4 x 10 -4 a full exploration of the world was 
achieved only in 12 of the 30 executions. For Pf = 10 -5 
this was achieved in 28 of 30 experiments. The single ter- 
mite could explore the entire world in a reliable way only if 

p f < 10“ 6 . 

Random Exploration with Communication 

In these experiments, more than one termite is added to ex- 
plore the world in a random fashion starting in random lo- 
cations in the same environment (Props 50 x50 ). Termites 
move in a random way in the environment but have the 
same p f . For the same world, experiments were performed 
with populations of 10, 30 and 50 termites. A maximum of 
3000 iterations were defined to get the complete information 
and each experiment was performed 30 times. Termites can 
communicate and exchange information with neighbors as 
specified in the last section ( Termites Definition). 

Levy Walk Exploration With Communication 

A Levy walk is a movement process in which a particle 
makes a sequence of movements in the same random direc- 
tion during a time length that depends of another uniform 
random variable. Foraging mechanisms present in some an- 
imals appears to obey Levy walks (Benhamou, 2007). Levy 
Walks have been used for solving the networking cover- 
age problem in robots by moving them until find a loca- 
tion with an acceptable number of neighbors and make con- 
nections (Beal, 2013). In this paper, we adapt the motion 
mechanism of (Beal, 2013) in the following way (Alg. 4): 
randomDir () returns a random direction dir G {down, 
left, right, up, upleft, upright, downright, downleft}, 
a is sl uniform random number that represents the increment 
rate of acumulator, T defines a threshold of accumulator 
for generate a new direction dir and At defines a increase 
of a in terms of time. Several experiments using Levy walks 
were performed using T — 1 and At = 1 and varying the 
other parameters in the same way it was done with random 
exploration. 

while status 7 ^ Action.DIE do 
dir <— randomDir (); 

a <— U[ 0,1] //uniform random number; 
repeat 

move(dir); 

acumulator <— acumulator + a • A t\ 
until accumulator > T V neighbor sensor (); 

end 

Algorithm 4: Reactive Levy walk for termite i (Beal, 
2013) 


Pheromone-based Exploration 

In this approach, each termite determines its movements by 
using stigmergy inspired by swarms and the Ant Colony 
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System algorithm (Dorigo and Gambardella, 1997). As a 
main difference, in this proposal termites are looking for 
new information (present in other nestmates) instead of 
looking for food. In this way, termites will have a status de- 
termined by the amount of local information that each one 
has: SEEKERS which are termites that look for others for 
getting new information and to explore locations with more 
pheromone, and CARRIERS that are termites believing they 
have more information than others and explore world loca- 
tions with less pheromone. Pheromone value r w defined in 
an environment is used. At the beginning all world locations 
have a pheromone value of 0.5. 

A termite i chooses a direction dir that corresponds to the 
application of a biased exploration or an exploitation rule 
depending of a random variable q G [0, 1] by applying Eq. 1 
(Dorigo and Gambardella, 1997): 

_ f exploitation rule ifg<0.9 
(biased exploration otherwise 

Exploitation rule generates a direction depending of a ter- 
mite status: 

• SEEKERS : If a termite is SEEKER, this termite will 
choose the direction with the maximum amount of 
pheromone in its vicinity looking for CARRIERS. If all 
values in the vicinity are the same, a random direction is 
chosen. 

• CARRIERS : If a termite is CARRIER, this termite will 
choose the direction with the minimum amount of 
pheromone in its vicinity. If all values in the vicinity are 
the same, a random direction is chosen. 

Biased exploration is a random-proportional rule (Dorigo 
and Gambardella, 1997) which gives to a termite i a proba- 
bility of choosing a direction Pd{x, y) depending the amount 
of pheromone r w in its vicinity neighborhood (i) (Eq. 
2). neighborhood (i) represent the locations in the Moore 
neighborhood of i with r = 1): 

Pd{x,y) = {E(/c,Z)enei g hborhood(i) T ^( /c 7) ^ 

Each time a termite i performs a movement, it updates its 
local amount of pheromone r t (i) (local update rule of Eq 3) 
and updates the pheromone in this world location r w (x, y ) 
(global update rule of Eq 4): 

n(i) = ( n(i ) + 0.01 * (0.5 - r t {i))) (3) 

r w (x,y) = r w (x,y) + 0.01 * (r t (i) -r w (x,y)) (4) 


If a termite i turns into a SEEKER or finds new informa- 
tion, its pheromone value is updated to 0 (r t {i) = 0). Equa- 
tion 3 is based on the local update rule of ACS (Dorigo 
and Gambardella, 1997) and represents a local update rule 
that makes possible that termite pheromone value increases 
with the time until a certain point reducing the amount of 
pheromone of the world (global update rule of equation 4). 
This influence is reduced with time making pheromone in 
the world converge to its default value of 0.5. A termite in 
SEEKER state can reach a maximum value of pheromone of 
0.5. 

If a termite i becomes a CARRIER or finds new infor- 
mation, the pheromone of the termite gets a value of 1 
= 1). Local update rule of Equation 3, produces a 
decrease of the local amount of pheromone until reaching 
a minimum value of 0.5. At the same time, a CARRIER 
increases the amount of pheromone in the world (global up- 
date rule Eq. 4). This influence is reduced with the time 
making pheromone in the world converge to its default value 
(0.5). A termite in a CARRIER state can reach a minimum 
value of pheromone of 0.5. 

If one termite has more information than the other termite 
then it turns into a CARRIER; or a SEEKER in the other 
case (Fig 2). In this way and just like in nature, termites 
are donors to other neighbors in a cascade scheme called 
Trophallactic cascade. Each time that a termite s senses 
some another neighbor r, s sends its information to r, r 
merge its information (I r = I r U I s ) and additionally r cal- 
culates the difference between information dif = I s \I r . In 
this way two following scenarios are possible (Fig 2): 

• dif = 0 means (in a local way) that r had at least the 
same information as 5, so termite r turns into a CARRIER 
and sets its pheromone value in one r t (r) = 1. 

• Otherwise (if dif / 0), r turns into a SEEKER and sets 
its pheromone in zero r t (r) = 0. 

1. s senses r and sends inf : 







A 
















2. r completes information, calculates 
dif = / s \ / r and determines its status: 


dif = 0 



dif * 0 


Figure 2: Communication and Status determination of ter- 
mite r. 
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Experiments were performed with 10, 30 and 50 termites. 
All agents at the beginning are SEEKERS, so they start ex- 
ploring the world and when they make contact with another 
nestmate information interchange starts. Figure 3 shows 
how termites start as SEEKERS (white points) explore the 
world and turn into CARRIERS (blue points) over time. Red 
locations in the world represent the variation in the amount 
of pheromone with the time and how agents explore the 
world. Squares 3, 4, 5 and 6 of Figure 3 depict cases where 
communication occurs (green circles). 

Fig 4 shows how exploration influences the states of the 
termites between SEEKERS and CARRIERS. The Termites 
axis represents the individuals in the simulation and the Iter- 
ation axis represents the average round number. After some 
iterations all the population becomes CARRIERS for all the 
experiments performed. Bigger populations makes termites 
turn into CARRIERS in a fast way. 



Figure 3: Pheromone exploration with 10 termites, white 
points are SEEKERS and blue points are CARRIERS. 

Results Analysis 

Tables 2 and 3 present the results for the experiments of Ran- 
dom Exploration (column Random Expl.). The column Inf. 
Col. shows the average and standard deviation of data col- 
lected for agents in the 30 executions. Column Ag. Compl. 
is the average and standard deviation of agents with com- 
plete data for the 30 executions of each experiment, Table 3 
presents the average round number of the agents that com- 
pleted information at first place in each experiment. 




Figure 4: SEEKERS (red line) vs CARRIERS (blue line), 
Pf = 0 a) Pop = 10, b ) Pop — 30, c) Pop = 50. 


In the experiments performed, a smaller value of pf 
means more data obtained and more termites with complete 
information. However with 10 termites ( Pop = 10) it was 
impossible to get the complete data for random exploration. 
For the given size, random movements and small popula- 
tions do not warrant exploration of the whole data in the 
3000 iterations specified because is difficult for termites to 
meet and communicate and termites tend to repeat paths. 
For 30 and 50 termites, for a pf > 4 x 10 -4 it is observed 
more than one agent with all the data information (Agents 
Complete). 

Columns Levy Walk Expl. and Ph. Expl. of Table 
2 presents the results for Fevy walks and pheromone ex- 
ploration respectively. Results show that Fevy walks and 
pheromone exploration work even with 10 termites explor- 
ing the world with a py < 10 -4 for Fevy walks and a 
p/<4xl0 -4 in some experiments of pheromone explo- 
ration. For 30 and 50 termites the entire information is ob- 
tained even with a py = 10 -3 . More data is collected as 
Pf decreases. Bigger populations produce more exploration 
and a fast information dissemination. 

Fevy walks are a good technique for exploring new in- 
formation because the average of information collected is 
higher compared to pheromone exploration (Table 2). How- 
ever, the number of agents with complete information be- 
fore 3000 iterations is bigger for pheromone exploration in 
10 and 30 agents and a pf = 10 -3 . In table 3, it is observed 
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Pop 

Pf 

Random Expl. 

| Levy Walk Expl. 

Ph. Expl. ; 

Inf. Col. 

Ag. Compl. 

Inf. Col. 

Ag. Compl. 

Inf. Col 

Ag. Compl. 

10 

10 -2 

76.68 ± 33.01 

0.00 ±0.00 

108.61 ± 52.53 

0.00 ±0.00 

122.03 ± 53.08 

0.00 ± 0.00 

10~* 

897.60 ± 356.59 

0.00 ± 0.00 

1563.14 ± 335.87 

0.00 ± 0.00 

1259.91 ± 306.18 

0.00 ± 0.00 

4 x 10 -4 

1517.67 ±361.70 

0.00 ±0.00 

2073.50 ± 302.45 

0.00 ±0.00 

2008.09 ±314.01 

1.57 ± 2.54 

io- 4 

2268.12 ± 172.21 

0.00 ± 0.00 

2415.21 ± 114.37 

3.70 ± 4.04 

2327.36 ± 184.36 

7.47 ± 2.50 

10 _b 

2442.36 ± 75.39 

0.00 ± 0.00 

2489.92 ± 28.70 

6.53 ± 4.46 

2489.10 ± 46.04 

9.80 ± 0.41 

0 

2486.75 ± 6.84 

0.00 ± 0.00 

2499.66 ± 0.54 

7.29 ±3.98 

2500.00 ± 0.00 

10.00 ± 0.00 

30 

10 -2 

98.69 ± 30.75 

0.00 ±0.00 

235.04 ±79.92 

0.00 ±0.00 

174.59 ± 48.76 

0.00 ± 0.00 

10~* 

1650.54 ± 211.53 

0.00 ± 0.00 

1991.28 ± 164.40 

2.47 ±4.43 

1963.42 ± 190.37 

9.03 ± 5.31 

4 x 10 -4 

2169.66 ± 132.03 

10.07 ±6.90 

2338.12 ±95.95 

20.50 ± 3.15 

2218.35 ± 124.45 

20.33 ±2.94 

10 -4 

2405.94 ± 72.88 

25.23 ± 2.53 

2451.25 ±47.00 

27.47 ± 1.70 

2448.38 ± 51.92 

27.83 ± 1.53 

10 _b 

2491.70 ± 19.91 

29.63 ± 0.76 

2492.56 ± 22.91 

29.67 ± 0.80 

2490.70 ± 26.38 

29.67 ± 0.61 

0 

2500.00 ± 0.00 

30.00 ± 0.00 

2500.00 ± 0.00 

30.00 ± 0.00 

2500.00 ± 0.00 

30.00 ± 0.00 

50 

10 -2 

128.28 ± 30.35 

0.00 ±0.00 

428.46 ± 141.93 

0.00 ±0.00 

284.50 ± 72.68 

0.00 ± 0.00 

10~* 

1926.88 ± 156.06 

5.90 ± 6.83 

2228.73 ± 86.68 

22.60 ± 6.42 

2051.49 ± 148.74 

23.93 ± 4.87 

4 x 10~ 4 

2230.28 ± 91.13 

31.40 ± 4.85 

2370.01 ± 57.04 

38.07 ± 3.86 

2336.00 ± 67.95 

40.43 ± 2.80 

10 -4 

2436.82 ± 41.48 

45.17 ±2.09 

2478.72 ± 27.30 

47.27 ± 1.87 

2459.20 ± 47.88 

47.67 ± 1.58 

10 -b 

2485.10 ± 23.48 

49.23 ± 0.90 

2496.95 ± 10.79 

49.80 ± 0.41 

2493.52 ± 16.37 

49.63 ± 0.72 

0 

2500.00 ± 0.00 

50.00 ± 0.00 

2500.00 ± 0.00 

50.00 ± 0.00 

2500.00 ± 0.00 

50.00 ± 0.00 


Table 2: Summary of average of information collected and number of agents with complete information (pop = 10, 30, 50, 
width = 50, height = 50, maxiter = 3000). 


Pop 


Average Best Round Number | 

Pf 

Random Expl. 

Levy Walk Expl. 

Ph. Expl. 

10 

10 -2 

- 

- 

- 

10~* 

- 

- 

- 

4 x 10 -4 

- 

- 

2162.80 ± 257.22 

W* 

- 

2500.81 ± 282.07 

1994.39 ± 279.98 


- 

2581.50 ± 219.28 

1834.50 ± 224.54 

0 

- 

2525.78 ± 290.92 

1764.35 ± 173.78 

30 

10 -2 

- 

- 

- 

10~* 

- 

1751.55 ± 516.21 

1180.42 ± 332.79 

4 x 10~ 4 

2038.16 ±460.05 

1074.10 ± 253.87 

818.30 ±90.19 

10 -4 

1571.40 ± 269.89 

925.03 ± 125.36 

702.80 ±54.02 

10 -b 

1401.70 ± 233.84 

871.00 ± 148.31 

688.87 ±48.18 

0 

1404.00 ± 231.14 

918.57 ± 129.50 

691.07 ± 37.52 

50 

10 -2 

- 

- 

- 

10~* 

1782.59 ± 570.89 

750.70 ± 190.13 

626.57 ± 76.69 

4 x 10~ 4 

1008.00 ± 181.80 

584.83 ± 77.98 

483.90 ± 35.62 

10 -4 

874.00 ± 134.37 

550.90 ± 133.62 

467.87 ±33.84 

10~* 

863.50 ± 144.88 

509.03 ± 76.87 

458.53 ± 25.03 

0 

823.57 ± 96.36 

548.77 ± 106.91 

451.13 ± 34.85 


Table 3: Summary of averages of the number of rounds re- 
quired for the best agents to collect all information (pop = 
10, 30, 50, width = 50, height = 50, maxiter = 3000). 


that pheromone exploration allows some individuals collect 
information in a faster way than the other two methods, be- 
cause the best agents require a small number of rounds in 
collect all the information. 

In the experiments performed, communication is impor- 
tant to reduce the time necessary for getting and dissemi- 
nating information. Even communication in random explo- 
ration tends to reduce the number of rounds necessary for 
a termite to get all the information from 2500 of sequen- 
tial exploration with one termite to 823.57 for 50 termites 
(Table 3). Results with pheromone exploration are even bet- 
ter getting an average number of 451.13 rounds needed for 
the best termite to collect the complete data without failures 
( Pf = 0). 


As expected, bigger populations provide a better perfor- 
mance for exploration and for sharing information in a de- 
centralized, scalable and simple way even with unreliable 
termites. Additionally, Table 2 shows how Levy walks and 
pheromone-based exploration imply more resistance to fail- 
ures compared to random exploration and how a fast data 
synchronization implies more resistance to failures. 

Conclusions and Future Work 

In this paper we proposed a solution for obtaining global 
information via a set of unreliable termites (agents), which 
explore, get local data and share collected information. The 
communication mechanism allows neighbors to interchange 
information, enabling agents to acquire global data as the 
result of local interactions and cooperation. 

It is possible to see how pheromone exploration and 
Levy walks improve world exploration compared to ran- 
dom exploration. Ligure 5 shows how a termite explores the 
world (a trace is added on visited locations). As expected, 
pheromone exploration tends to avoid path repetition during 
exploration vs random exploration where a termite can ex- 
plore a determined location more than once. Additionally, 
Levy walks cover an area in a better way than random by 
maintaining the same direction for some time. 

Changes in the status of a termite between SEEKER and 
CARRIER, restarts the amount of local pheromone that a 
termite has, reinforcing the trace and rewarding communica- 
tion. Luture work is intended to test other methods to relate 
local information with the local update rule of pheromone 
(e.g. in the way that more local information could represent 
a stronger trace) and study how a termite’s status influences 
data synchronization and what would happen if perceptions 
were wrong or if there were changes in the environment and 
a consensus were required. 
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Figure 5: Random, Levy Walk and Pheromone Exploration. 


If the same world size is maintained and the population 
size is increased, a greater amount of information is obtained 
and a reduction in the average rounds necessary for gather- 
ing the whole world information is achieved. Possible next 
steps include studying the influence of each of these algo- 
rithms in terms of number of messages and local informa- 
tion obtained by each termite maintaining the same density 
of agents and performing experiments with different world 
sizes. 
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Abstract 

In this paper, we show how autonomous microscopic CMOS 
particles, called lablets, here at the scale of 100pm, are 
equipped with an electroosmotic drive, and calculate that this 
can propel them sufficiently to overcome the strong viscous 
drag at this length scale, depending on the ionic strength and 
pH of the solution in which they are immersed. We then use 
this thrust and the currently fabricated lablet design to show in 
simulation how programmable movement of lablets can be 
obtained. The lablets are equipped with chemical sensors and 
simple programmable functionality that we show can form a 
substrate for chemotactic behaviour and autonomous docking to 
a target surface (such as a second lablet). We calculate the 
concentration field induced by an electrically active lablet and 
show that other lablets can dock by chemotaxis in this field. 
Lablets can self-assemble to form compartments, and perform 
chemical operations, and hence provide a potential electronic- 
chemical substrate for building artificial cells. The investigation 
of autonomous motion capabilities is an important basic 
functionality for particles of this size, where passive Brownian 
motion is already slow, when motion has been implicated as a 
fundamental property of early life [1]. 

Introduction 

Electrochemical and electrokinetic locomotion of passive 
microparticles in solution has recently attracted significant 
attention, with bimetal rods presenting impressive unswitched 
locomotion speeds [2], but would need to be combined with 
extremely miniaturized directional control and intelligent 
sensing and switching functions to support full robotic 
potential at this micrometer scale. In a major initiative, our 
group together with European partners is building smart 
electrochemical autonomous agents at the scale of 100pm 
using specially post-processed CMOS chips that we call 
lablets [3], since they can dock together to form tiny 
autonomous labs for doing chemistry in a high surface to 
volume ratio environment. 

Previously, we have shown the power of microfluidic- 
technology incorporating electroosmotic flow [4] (EOF) in 
addition to electrophoresis in concentrating DNA as well as 
controlling flows [5,6]. In this paper, we show how 
autonomous microscopic lablets that we have designed are 
equipped with an electroosmotic drive, and calculate that this 
can propel them sufficiently to overcome the strong viscous 
drag at this length scale, depending on the ionic strength of 


the solution in which they are immersed. In this simulation, 
we first calculate the magnitude of the expected 
electroosmotic thrust for lablets, taking pH effects into 
account, and then use this thrust in the current lablet design to 
show how programmable movement of lablets can be 
obtained. The lablets are equipped with simple programmable 
functionality, in the first instance this can be described by 
timed finite state machines, but full microcontroller 
functionality is achievable if the electronics resolution is 
enhanced from the current scale of 180nm down to 65nm, 
using special transistor designs that involve slow switching 
and low leakage currents being developed by an electronics 
partner [7]. 

The lablets are equipped with several sensors that allow pH to 
be measured in an internal channel at two different points, 
which also allows gradients to be detected for close proximity 
docking. However, for chemotactic tracking, gradients are too 
weak for direct detection using closely spaced sensors, and 
instead sequential sensor measurements at different positions 
of a spiraling trajectory show effective chemotaxis of lablets. 
The paper shows how such motion can be generated with 
simple two state control of actuation, and explores the 
extension from lablet chemotaxis to docking, which can allow 
pairs of lablets to form specific compartments and 
communicate chemical and electronic information. The paper 
concludes with a discussion of the implication of lablet 
docking for living technology processes and a lablet life cycle. 

Lablet architecture and design 

The basic design of the lablets involves an internal branched 
channel with the topology of a T and with bent channel ends 
to permit rotational thrust from electro-osmotically dispelled 
fluid. A typical lablet is shown in fig. 1. Essentially each 
lablet consists of a 100x1 00pm area of a thinned CMOS wafer 
(40-50 pm), so that two face-to-face lablets can form a cube, 
with an active enclosed channel network along the mid axis. 
Alternatively, a single lablet can be fabricated with a 
laminating film (10-20pm) to enclose the channels. The 
detailed lablet electronic design and fabrication will be 
described elsewhere. The lablets are fabricated in standard 
CMOS (180nm process, Europractice via IMEC/TSMC) in 
collaboration with AIS [7] and T.Maeke at the 20cm wafer 
scale. Post processing of the lablets includes structured metal 
recoating of the electrodes (PVD, lift-off, A1 to Au), surface 
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topography changes (using the photoresist SU8), specific 
galvanic post processing of sensor electrodes (Ir02) and 
supercap inter-digital structures (Mn0 2 ), and lamination. 
Subsequently, wafers are thinned to 40pm and diced on a 
supporting substrate to produce the array of lablets. The 
laminate needs to be photo- structured, also to allow its 
removal in the saw-lines between lablets to prevent tearing 
during wafer sawing. The supercap is required to store 
sufficient charge (from a wireless charging cycle) to support 
1000s of electrolyte double layer potential switches. Typical 
capacitances of 20x20 pm electrodes in solution are 50-100 
pF (depending on the electrolyte) whereas the supercap 
(enclosed on the other side of the lablets) can achieve pF 
capacitances. 



Figure 1. Lablet architecture. Left : Schematic of lablet T 
channel (bottom) and 3D assembly of a pair of lablets 
showing enclosed channel exits (light blue-green color). 
Right : Light microscope image of 100x1 00pm CMOS lablet 
substrate, with metal electrodes showing white. Overlaid 
labels show the three actors AO-2 and the two interior sensors 
S0-1 with reference electrode SR, in the T shaped channel. 
The channel is bordered by raised insulating segments (1pm 
grey) and closed from above either with a laminate or a 
second docked lablet. The power and docking electrodes 
(labeled in grey, V0-1,D0-1) are not needed during 
locomotion. 

Lablet electronics is currently equipped with a programmable 
finite state machine (programmable bit-serially by means of 
daisy chained flip-flops), and have been made in a 
combinatorial set of variants, which will be published 
separately. For the purposes of this article, the following 
functionality is required: 

(i) to be chargeable and run autonomously for a period of 
20 min. 

(ii) to sense a chemical signal (e.g. pH) and detect if it 
exceeds a threshold 

(iii) to activate either one of two electrode configurations, (a) 
A0 + A1 (b) A0 + A2, for a fixed duration of time, 
depending on sensor signal from (ii) 

(iv) to be programmed to support a periodically recurring 
sequence of activity involving simple sequences of 
actions of type (ii) and (iii). 


Electroosmotic thrust calculation 

The use of electroosmotic forces to drive fluid through a 
channel is well known in microfluidics, and was employed by 
us to fill reaction chambers and filter DNA [5]. The theory of 
electroosmotic drive is well developed [8,9] so we simply 
record the main equations used in the standard model for the 
current work. In this formulation, we consider the ion system 
to be in equilibrium, so it is primarily governed by Poisson 
Boltzmann equation. Using these assumptions, we can 
calculate the electroosmotic thrust produced by coupling with 
the simplified Navier Stokes equation. In the simplest case 
where the Debye layer is thin compared with the height of the 
channel, the electroosmotic velocity is given by 

£(Ci + <2) „ W 

V = Ey 

V 

where the velocity is proportional to the applied field E z along 
the channel (in z direction), to the sum of the zeta-potentials 
of the top and bottom surfaces, and to £ / r j z.e. the ratio of 
dielectric constant to dynamic viscosity of the solution. 
Typical mobility values of 5 x 10 -8 m 2 /Vs give 17=1 mm/s 
for 2V over a 100pm length channel. 


At low ionic strengths, a fuller analysis involves the velocity 
at any height y in the channel of height /z, which can be 
derived from the force exerted on charges along the channel 
by means of Poisson’s equation 

d 2 ip d 2 v (2) 

F z = E z o = E z e-^ = 

where ip is the local electrostatic potential, and o is the 
local charge density. The final equality in (2) equates this 
force to the viscous shear force from the Navier Stokes 
equation. 


Lablet surface channels are predominantly Si0 2 coated and we 
employ the analysis of 1 [10] for such surfaces 2 [11] in to 
calculate the zeta potential. The charge density for a partially 
deprotonated Si0 2 /SiOH lablet surface is o = —er si0 - 
where r = ^SiO - + /s iC) H is the total surface density, and 

rtj+i p _ ( 3 ) 

1 Jo S10 ~ = lO-PS [H + ] 0 = 10-P H 

L>iOH 

where the acid concentration near the surface [H + ] 0 is related 
to its value in the bulk, [H + ] 0 = [H + ] b ex p (—exp 0 /k B T), 
by the surface potential ip Q . Furthermore, the potential drop 
across the Stern layer with capacitance C = 
<j/(ipo ~ ^d) relates this surface potential to the zeta 
potential ( = xp d or potential at the inner edge of the diffuse 
double layer. The six equations in this paragraph can be 
reduced to a single equation relating a to xp d eliminating 
[tf + ] 0 , [H + ] b ,r Si0 - , r si0H , xp 0 in favor of known quantities 
r, pH, pKa, C. From equilibrium Poisson Boltzmann theory 3 , 
[12], xp d is the potential at the inner edge of the diffuse layer 
and given by 

2 ee 0 K ( 6eip d \ 

ff (« = 7r sinh (x) 
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and so these two equations for <J,ip a can be solved to find 
£ = ip d . The potential at any height y in the channel of height 
h can then be found from 


<Ky) 

4 kT 


tanh 1 1 tanh 


( 4&) 6XP( - Ky) 

tanh -1 (tanh exp (- kQ i - y)) 


( 5 ) 
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Figure 2. Lablet drift speed under electroosmotic drive. The drift 
speed for a 100x1 00pm lablet (hydrodynamic friction set 
equivalent to a 50 pm radius sphere) is calculated as a function of 
pH (red points) for a concentration of lOmM monovalent salt 
(e.g. NaCl) and for pH 8 as a function of salt concentration (blue 
points). Higher drift velocities of several lablet diameters per 
second can be obtained using a combination of high pH (e.g. 10) 
and high concentration salt (lOOmM). Logarithms are base 10. 
Calculations were performed with the following values of 
constants, cf. : pH=10, C= 2.9 F/m 2 , pKa =7.5, r= 8/nm 2 , bulk 
ionic concentration 10 mM, applied voltage 2 V, height of 
channel 1pm. 
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The solution of eq(3) with slip length b, typically 20nm, is 
then 

, , £< \(- 4>(y)\ bf (Tn l 

and the induced thrust on the lablet can be computed from the 
mean velocity v over the channel as pwh v 2 

(7) 

where the solution has density p and w is the width of the 
channel (height h). The linear and rotational drift velocities of 
lablets (assuming cube = sphere) are 

u u ■ (8) 

F T F T sinar 

6Tiqr 87rqr 3 

where the angular velocity in the second equation is equal to 
the torque on the lablet induced by the thrust from the base of 
the T in fig. 1 (with fin angle typical value a = 30°). We 


shall use the characteristic values v = 70pm/s and 
a) = 0.6 rad/s in the remainder of this work, unless otherwise 
stated. The absolute magnitude of the thrust force is of the 
order of 0.2 nN, which is less than the 9.8 nN gravitational 
settling force on a lablet in aqueous solution without 
buoyancy compensation. 


The energy efficiency of the electroosmotic drive can be 
calculated from the current consumption during operation. 
There are two contributions to the current: the conductive 
current and the convective current densities [9] 

eib eE z { xb b a (9) 

Jco nv = 2ec sinh -f 1 ((1 - f) - j (- -)) 

K B 1 I] S S e 


Vcond = ne(n + - n_)E z = 2juen 0 cosh (— )E Z 

where both expressions need to be integrated over the 
channel, c is the bulk ion concentration as in fig. 2 and p is 
the salt average ion electrophoretic charge mobility, 
corresponding to typical room temperature ion diffusion 
coefficients of 10 -9 m 2 /s , i.e. 3.9xl0 -8 As 2 /kg . The 
resulting values of the currents at pH 10 and lOmM salt 
concentration are 39 nA and 5.6 nA. Lablet supercaps can 
only support powers up to 2nA for 1000s without recharging. 
An additional factor of 20 is needed for continuous mobile 
operation at low power densities. Note that the thrust is 
proportional to the velocity squared while the current 
consumption is proportional to the velocity, so that this factor 
can be regained at higher fluid expulsion velocities. Using 
concentrations of lOOmM instead of lOmM at pH 11 increases 
lablet velocity by a factor of 4 to 5, and current efficiency by 
over a factor of 2. A factor of roughly 10 in efficiency 
enhancement is still needed to run locomotion continuously 
for 20 minutes. This can be achieved using a nozzle structure 
at the end of channel. For example, reducing the 20pm 
channel width to a 2 pm opening for 1 pm length will only 
increase the overall hydrodynamic resistance of the propulsion 
channel by a factor of 14%, decreasing the interior channel 
velocity by this amount, while increasing the expulsion 
velocity and hence the current efficiency by a factor of 8.5. 
This enables us to reach the locomotion target of navigation 
for over % hr. Since lablet actuation can be operated for a 
fraction of the time, resulting in slower motions, efficiency 
can be regained for our original scenario, and we prefer to 
continue to work with the slower lablet velocities calculated 
above, ignoring the nozzle enhancements in the following. 


Programmable locomotion of lablets 

We first consider the deterministic motion of a lablet under 
thrust in 2D. Translational and rotational Brownian motion 
add jitter to this movement and allow a lablet trajectory to 
explore space more fully. As we saw in Section 2, for 100pm 
lablets this is indeed a perturbation. Motion in 3D can be 
achieved through interaction with buoyancy control (e.g. 
using electro-induced gas formation via electrolysis) see 
below and discussion/conclusions section. 
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Figure 3. Elementary programmable motions of lablets in 2D. 
The 8 distinct period-5 two state lablet actuation patterns (see 
text) are used to generate these trajectories. The duration of the 
elementary lablet translation and rotation thrusts was same and 
equal to 3 sec. 

Perhaps the simplest form of programmable motion involves 
switching between just two possible thrust modes, straight and 
bent, modes 1&2, as described in section 2, involving 
switching between two possible actuation states. A finite 
memory of 4 bits for example can then encode a sequence of 4 
such binary states, resulting in the 16 elementary motions on 
cyclic repeat. However not all are different when repeated in a 
continuous stream, and in fact there are only 6 different 
trajectories 0000, 0001, 0011, 0101, 0111, and 1111. 
Similarly, for 5 bits, the 32 elementary motions reduce to 
eight distinct trajectories 00000, 00001, 00011, 00101, 00111, 
01011, 01111, and 11111. We show the trajectories created by 
these eight standard motions in fig. 3. Each cycle of steps 
involves a constant net rotation and translation, so that 
indefinite iteration fills out a circling spiral trajectory 
provided not all steps are pure translation. Note that 
depending on the duration of the elementary thrust steps, these 
deterministic trajectories can approximate space-filling 
curves. With either longer period sequences or by including a 
larger number of elementary modes, or by switching between 
two or more different periodic patterns more complex and 
divers trajectories can be obtained. Three such different 
patterns with different resulting curvatures, as shown in fig. 
3R are used in the following section. 



Figure 4. Periodic traj- 
ectories using 1,2 and 3 
elementary rotations 
interleaved with trans- 
lation, which are the basic 
operations used in the 
next section for 
chemotaxis. The steps in 
the deterministic traject- 
ories are integrated 
analytically in Mathe- 
matica both for the pure 
translation step (mode 1) 
and the combined trans- 


lation step (mode 2) and then combined into trajectories. 


The equations describing the trajectories of the elementary 
segments are thus 

( 2 V cos[0[t]] mode[t] = 1 

L J (.17 (cos \0 [ t] ] (i 1 + sin[a]) - cos[a]sin[0[t]]) mode[t] = 2,3 


y'M = 


f 2i7sin[0[t]] 

(i7(cos[a]cos[0[t]] + (±1 + sin[a])sin[0[t]]) 



mode[t] = 1 
mode[t] = 2 


mode[t] = 1 
mode[t] = 2,3 

(11) 


Where mode 1,2 and 3 involve electrodes {A0,A1}, {A0,A2} 
and {A1,A2} respectively. If the voltages are reversed the 
signs of all time derivatives also reverses (the lablets move 
backwards). The magnitude of Brownian fluctuations 
perturbing these trajectories is shown in the examples of the 
following section. 


The combination of these trajectories with buoyancy control 
can lead to complex motion in 3D. Although coupling 
between buoyancy induced motion and lateral motion is 
possible via hydrodynamics (e.g. disk settling instability) we 
do not consider such effects in the current work. 


Lablet concentration sensing and locomotion 

As with mobile single celled organisms, mobility coupled 
with concentration sensing can allow the organism to navigate 
to find food in an aqueous environment. Different 
mechanisms of such chemotaxis are known, including the 
tumbling mechanism in bacterial chemotaxis [13] and the 
spiral drift of sperm chemotaxis [14]. Since rotational 
diffusion is slow on the 50pm radius scale of lablets, 
compared with driven rotational speeds of ca. 0.6 rad/s, the 
random tumbling of bacteria can be replaced by deterministic 
directed rotation. Inspired by the elegant chemotactic 
mechanism for sperm cells [14], which has been modeled as a 
continuous propagation with curvature K(t) governed by 

dc 

K(t) = Cj + c 2 — 

where c is the chemotractant concentration and c ± and c 2 are 
constants, we can attempt to capture part of such a mechanism 
with a lablet sensor-actuator program. 

A very simple program that should be able to perform similar 

chemotactic lablet locomotion is of the form 

repeat 

1. sensor _value_old = S0-SR // read sensor value in interior channel 

2. activate A0+A1 for To clock cycles // activate translation drive 

3. sensor_value_new = SO- SR // read new sensor value 

4. activate A0+A2 for Ti clock cycles // activate rotation drive 

5. if (sensor jvalue_new>sensor-value_old) then 

activate A0+A2 for T 2 clock cycles // alternate rotation drive 
until end 


We employed a number of variants of this simple program to 
investigate lablet chemotactic capabilities for several variants 
of this algorithm discussed below. We used the steady state 
solution to the diffusion equation either is spherical or in 
cylindrical coordinates to define the concentration field. The 
solution could be expressed analytically with either 1/r or 
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log(r) dependence. In cylindrical coordinates, employed in fig. 
5, two boundary conditions were used: concentration c = 
100 units at r = 0.1 pm, c = 0.01 at r = 4.2mm. The time for 
each thrust operation was set to 0.4 secs. The lablets were 
programmed to sense concentration values after four thrust 
operations. 

Since current lablets are only equipped with a binary threshold 
(analog-digital conversion) on read, with 2-4 levels, the 
signals read in steps 1 and 2 are 0-1 or 0-3. In fig. 5 we 
compare absolute threshold sensing, with very limited bit 
resolution with continuous sensing, including the effects of 
sensing noise. Limited sensing resolution restricts chemotactic 
capabilities when absolute thresholding is employed. A 
dynamic scaling of sensitivity in analog-digital conversion 
will be required for robust chemotaxis. If the concentration 
surrounding lablets are far from the defined threshold, they 
will continue spanning the region, programmed by the thrust 
operations. 


0.250 



0 500 1000 1500 2000 

time 



consecutive points {Cl, C2} and calculates if (Cl - C2) is +ve or 
-ve. This defines the next direction of motion (smaller or larger 
curvature), by changing the number of rotation actuation events. 
The lablet trajectory is shown from initial position (red point) to 
final position (green point), sensing chemical concentration. In 
the absence of chemical gradient, the lablet moves in circle by 
defined set of default translational and rotational operations. 
Lower 2 panels: Local concentrations at lablet positions as a 
function of time, for 3 trajectories with (Mid) increasing sensing 
noise and (Bot) with increasing distance of lablet from the source. 

If the lablets can remember a previous sensed values, instead 
of comparing concentration with a defined threshold, the 
algorithm introduced above can be implemented. Based on 
such comparison, we could define different intervals for 
rotation operation to locally change the curvature. Using this 
logic, the lablet could reach the location of highest 
concentration level. One such case is shown in fig. 5 (right 
column), using steady state solution from point source. The 
boundary conditions used were C = 1 units at r = 0.1 pm, C = 
0.01 at r = 4.2mm. We studied the performance under 
different concentration noise levels and noise due to random 
motion (due to Brownian motion or external perturbations). 

Lablet docking 

We use external microelectrode array to create dynamically a 
concentration field (for example pH), so that lablet can sense 
this field and dock itself on the surface on the microelectrode 
array. The dynamics of ions created by the electrochemical 
reactions at the surface of electrode is governed by time 
dependent Poisson Nernst Planck (PNP) equations. The 
electrochemistry at the electrode surface is described by 
Butler- Volmer equation. In the steady state limit, for a binary 
electrolyte, the governing equations for concentration (c) and 
potential (<|)) are given by [15] 

(13) 

V 2 c = 0, V. (cV0) = 0 

Due to harmonic nature of these equations, they are 
conformally invariant. For the limiting case of fast reactions 
(essentially at equilibrium), the boundary conditions also 
becomes conformally invariant. So, by mapping the analytical 
solution for one dimensional case, we could create 
concentration field around two coplanar electrodes. We 
used Schwarz-Christoffel mapping [16] to map one 
dimensional solution for concentration and potential between 
two parallel electrodes to coplanar electrodes. The one 
dimensional solution for concentration, potential [15] and 
expression for mapping are given by, 
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Figure 5. Trajectories of lablets exhibiting chemotaxis. Left: 
With limited absolute sensor bit resolution: 1,2,4 bits. Top: for 1 
bit, {8.5 units}, the lablet rotates around the point source at fixed 
distance. Mid: for 2 bits, {8.5 units, 10 units}, the lablet slowly 
comes closer to point source but halts after second threshold 
condition is met. Bot: for 4 bits, {8.5 units, 10 units, 11.5 units, 
13.0 units}, the distance between lablet and point source reduces 
further till the 4th threshold condition is met. Right: Top: With 
analog threshold comparison between two measurements. In the 
presence of chemical, the lablet senses its concentration at two 


c = 1 +/ Im(f (t)) 


(14) 

/l+//m(/(t))\ 

j = tanh Q 

(15) 
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where, J is the current density scaled to limiting current density, k 
dimensionless rate constant, V is scaled to thermal voltage and K 
is a constant determined by matching. So, we used following 
parameters to create two dimensional profile of concentration 
field, applied voltage 0.5 V, bulk concentration lOmM, 
characteristic length scale of 10mm, dimensionless rate constant 
as 0.1. We interpolated the concentration field after mapping the 
coplanar electrode geometry from the unstructured grid shown in 
Fig 6A. We defining the initial position of lablet, we sensed the 
chemical field and perform locomotion similar to the scheme 
described in the last section. The plotted trajectories in Fig. 6c 
shows, successful docking of the lablet on the electrode. We 
observed in the certain limit of chemical noise, lablet, in all the 
cases, docks on the electrode independent of the starting position 
of the lablet. 
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Figure 6. A) Conformal map created by mapping parallel plate 
electrodes geometry to coplanar electrodes using Schwarz- 
Christoffel mapping, B) Concentration sensed by lablet over 
time (starting position shown in C, red point in vicinity of 
grey curve). The plots show that with increase in the noise in 
chemical sensing the total time taken to dock increases. C) 
Trajectory of the lablet from two different starting locations 
(shown by red points) until it reaches the chemotractant 
emitting electrode (white, e.g. low pH source). 


Work is currently in progress on using various combinations 
of the forward and reverse modes 1-3 in equation (11) to 
extend this translational docking of lablets to a lablet emitter 
chemotractant signal to a full rotational and translational 
docking model and will be reported at the conference. In 
further work, we are also exploring the interaction of 
electroosmotic drive with electrochemical buoyancy control. 
An initial estimate, indicates that currents of InA can create 
gas bubbles which change the buoyancy of a lablet by 25pN in 
10 seconds, which should be sufficient for vertical locomotion 
with buoyancy compensated lablets. Buoyancy compensated 
lablets have also been studied experimentally by F. Stepanek 
using attached light oil droplets (personal communication). 

Conclusions: Implications for artificial life 

Whereas, much emphasis is placed on the integration of 
chemical reactions for artificial wet life, and electronic 
chemical lablets appear an attractive platform to construct 
working artificial life systems (assuming that the 
unprogrammed CMOS lablet is regarded simply as a substrate 
consumable or building block), currently becoming accessible 
scales of ca. 100//m for smart active chemical particles require 
special mechanisms of motion to allow lablets to interact. 
Interaction of lablets with lablet substrate sis essential to a 
lablet reproduction life cycle, in which a programmed active 
lablet can dock with a new substrate lablet (unprogrammed) 
and modify its chemical coating or interior chemicals to allow 
transmission of program information, prior to undocking 
release. 

Lablet pairing is a novel form of dynamical compartmentation 
control that can allow lablets to operate on shared chemicals 
without dilution or interference from the bulk solution. 
Locomotion is necessary to support pairing, and while this 
could potentially be achieved by external perturbations (e.g. 
stirring), it is certainly more efficient to consider autonomous 
locomoted docking procedures as studied in this paper. In 
another contribution [17], partners in the MICRE Agent 
project [3], have investigated swarming behavior of lablets 
assuming an abstract model of sensing and control of motion. 
The current work complements this study with a more detailed 
physical investigation of lablet locomotion potential and 
docking. Whereas much attention has been attracted by the 
self-propulsion capabilities of oil droplets [1] and bipolar 
microrod particles [18,19], the current paper shows how 
programmable control of electrodes can be combined on smart 
particles at somewhat larger scales to ensure directed 
locomotion. 

In conclusion, lablets with active electronic programs able to 
interact with chemistry provide a novel substrate for artificial 
life research. This paper demonstrates that the same 
mechanisms of electrode actuation and sensing suitable for the 
control of chemical reactions on lablets can be harnessed to 
provide autonomously navigating lablets under electroosmotic 
drive. Careful engineering of channel geometries (e.g. 
nozzles) will be necessary to ensure sufficient efficiency in 
thrust for prolonged operation, but the paper establishes that 
rather simple control mechanisms can then be used to perform 
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complex tasks such as chemotaxis and docking. Docking of 
tablets allows a novel control of dynamic chemical 
compartmentation as a substrate for an artificial tablet life 
cycle as discussed above. Further work in this direction is in 
progress. 
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Abstract 

One of the main topics in artificial life is the design of systems 
that exhibit some characteristics of living organisms. Among 
the great variety of biological systems that inspire and guide 
these researches and according to Bedau et al. (2003), three 
broad areas can be identified depending on their basic elements: 
(a) At the microscopic scale, chemical, cellular and tissular 
systems; Wet ALife synthesizes living systems out of 
biochemical substances, (b) At the mesoscopic scale, 
organismal and architecture systems; or the Soft ALife that uses 
simulations or other purely digital constructions that exhibit 
lifelike behavior, (c) At the macroscopic scale, collective and 
societal systems. In our model we try to blend at least (b) and 
(c) in the same simulation. In this abstract, we propose 
architecture to simulate a virtual ecosystem and present 
extended results. This ecosystem is populated with 3D artificial 
creatures that have to use a simple predator-prey scenario. 
Artificial behaviors are developed in order to control artificial 
creatures. The artificial creatures living in the ecosystem are 
divided into four classes: producers (plants), 2 kinds of 
consumers (herbivores and carnivores) and decomposers such 
as bacteria (Ouannes et al, 2014). First, we studied the behavior 
of herbivorous creatures (Ouannes et al, 2012), which feed on 
available resources in their environment. 

In this part of our ecosystem, we present a controller model, 
which controls physically the simulated creatures in a 
biologically inspired manner; by evolving the neural connection 
weights of a neural network to obtain some emerged strategies 
of a predator prey, in addition to foraging behaviors (Ouannes 
et al, 2012). Here, the resulting behaviors are obtained from a 
predator prey encounter in a shared environment, the physical 
parameters and those of evolution are the same used in our 
previous work (Ouannes et al, 2012), but with two populations 
coevolved using external fitness functions that have opposite 
goals. The resulting controllers have been evolved in 
accordance to the physical laws and generate motion, taking 
into account the Newtonian dynamics (see figure 1). 
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Figure 1: Four screenshots of the simulation on different time intervals. 


Two populations of 100 controller genomes of each species 
(predator or prey) are co-evolved through 5000 generations. To 
evaluate the fitness of a predator (prey), we test a predator prey 
pair in the physics-based simulator for a constant simulation 
time using the RNN weights coded by each chromosome. 

Fpr e d= al*(R 0 -Rf)/Ro if Rj<Ro 0 else (1) 

Where Ro is the initial distance between the predator and the 
prey, Rf is the final distance, al (500) presents the 
normalization factor, which depends on the prey’s fitness value. 
Fprey= a2*(L/L n ) if L„< L 0 else (2) 

The fitness of the prey is defined in the equation (2), where the 
value of this function is to be maximized. (L) is the distance 
traveled by running away from the enemy, (L n ) is the initial 
distance. a2 (50) is the normalization weight. 

The values obtained from this function will be used to compare 
the individual’s performance between different generations and 
to generate statistical data. The co-evolutionary process used in 
this experiment was able to successfully produce stable walking 
movements that allowed the predator (prey) to move towards 
(away from) its enemy. Our best-evolved creatures of the two 
species were able to emerge some defense strategies as 
presented in the fitness graph (see figure 2). Such populations 
can be used to study more sophisticated behaviors in a virtual 
ecosystem; where the best creatures of both species will be 
placed into an environment with energy. The species dynamics 
can be analyzed in an ecological context. 


Average Prey Fitness 

Average Predator Fitness 



Generations 


Figure 2: The graph of fitness values of the predators and the preys. 
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Abstract 

This paper describes a set of simulations in which au- 
tonomous robots are required to coordinate their actions in 
order to transport a cuboid object that is too heavy to be 
moved by single robot. Robots’ controllers are synthesised 
using artificial evolution and dynamic neural networks. We 
compare two different types of robots: in the NT- condition, 
the robots are equipped with a camera and proximity sensors. 

In the T-condition , the robots have additional torque sensors. 
The result shows that best evolved groups of the T-condition 
outperform those of the NT-condition. Moreover, we show 
that the best evolved groups can adapt to variability in size 
and weight of the object as well as to the small variability in 
the cardinality of the group. We also show that simple forms 
of recruitment behaviour emerges without being selected for 
during evolution. This work unveils interesting relationships 
between design choices and characteristics of the evolved so- 
lutions, and it contributes to develop design guidelines for 
engineering robust and successful swarm robotic systems. 

Introduction 

In multi-robot systems, group transport refers to the coor- 
dinated action of a group of robots in order to collect and 
retrieve objects that are too heavy to be transported by a 
single robot. In swarm robotics, group transport is a par- 
ticularly challenging task because the coordinated response 
of the group should be achieved without centralised control, 
global information, and non-stigmergic forms of communi- 
cation (see Dorigo and §ahin, 2004). Under these condi- 
tions, natural swarms, and in particular ants manage to trans- 
port large food items, by overcoming problems such as the 
distributions of porters around the burden, and the coordi- 
nation of the forces in order to avoid to work against each 
other (Sudd, 1965). 

Swarm roboticists aim to mimic the behaviour of natu- 
ral swarm by looking for the individual rules that generate 
such robust group-level response. For example, in (Berman 
et al., 2011), the authors observed a particular species of ants 
( Aphaenogaster cockerelli) in order to extract and reproduce 
in a simulated swarm robotic system those rules that govern 
the individual action during group transport. Other studies 


have looked at different aspects that can bear upon the effi- 
ciency of the group during transport. In (Dorigo and et al., 
2013), the authors investigated the effects of the degree of 
relatedness of the individuals by proposing a swarm robotic 
system in which the group transport is accomplished by mul- 
tiple groups of robots, in which each group is homogeneous 
(i.e., all the robots are the same), but robots of different 
groups have different structural and functional characteris- 
tics. In (Wang et al., 2004), the authors look at the effects 
produced by the introduction of hierarchies in the group 
(e.g., leader and followers). In (Kube and Bonabeau, 2000), 
the authors extend a work originally developed in (Kube 
and Zhang, 1993) to look at the efficiency of group trans- 
port strategies by varying the shape of the object as well as 
the cardinality of the group (i.e., the number of robots in the 
group). The results of this study indicate that group transport 
strategy becomes progressively less efficient when the ratio 
between number of robots and length of surface on which to 
exert forces increases. 

Sensitivity to size and shape of the object, in addition to 
undesired negative effects during test on scalability with re- 
spect to group cardinality seem to be the major obstacles 
to the design of efficient group transport strategies in swarm 
robotics systems (see GroB and Dorigo, 2009). To overcome 
these limitations, roboticists have been exploring alternative 
solutions. For example, in (Mataric et al., 1995) the authors 
look at the effects of direct communication. Their study 
shows that a two-robot group capable of coordinating the 
action through a dedicated communication protocol outper- 
forms a two-robot group that can not use direct communi- 
cation. The aim of communication was to help the robots 
to complement each other partial sensory view of the object. 
Communication in group transport scenarios seems to be an 
effective tool to boost the group performances. However, the 
use of dedicated communication protocol bears upon the ro- 
bustness and scalability of the system (see Brambilla et al., 
2013). With the aim to improve the efficiency of group trans- 
port, a series of studies investigated the use of more sophisti- 
cated forms of transport, such as assembly that requires the 
robots to physically grasp either the object or other group 
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mates which are either directly or indirectly connected to 
the object. The authors in (GroB and Dorigo, 2004, 2008) 
showed that group transport strategies based on assembly 
are robust and scalable with respect to various characteris- 
tics of the object as well as to the cardinality of the group. 

The work on assembly above mentioned is one of the few 
among those dedicated to group transport, in which the au- 
thors opted for Evolutionary Swarm Robotic (ESR) meth- 
ods. ESR is a design method based on the use of artifi- 
cial evolution to find set of parameters for artificial neu- 
ral networks that guide the robots to the accomplishment 
of their task. ESR can be used to synthesise individual 
mechanisms underpinning complex group responses such 
as those required in group transport. Our long term ob- 
jective is to show that ESR can help to overcome some 
of those limitations currently observed in swarm robotic 
systems engaged in group transport scenarios, through the 
design of self-organised and adaptive transport strategies. 
Recent studies have emphasised the need to engineer self- 
organisation through investigations focused on the effects 
of design choices offered by the evolutionary approach on 
the quality of the solutions (Doncieux and Mouret, 2014; 
Trianni, 2014). This study aims to contribute to the devel- 
opment of a principled methodological approach to the de- 
sign of group transport strategies using ESR. In particular, 
we investigate the effects produced by the characteristics of 
the robot sensory apparatus on the design of group trans- 
port strategies in simple swarm robotic systems that can only 
push objects. 

Our experimental design is made of two conditions: in the 
T-condition the simulated robots are equipped with a camera 
for colour perception, proximity sensors, and torque sensors; 
in the NT-condition the robots can only use the camera and 
proximity sensors. The results of the study show that ar- 
tificial evolution exploits the additional torque sensors by 
developing more robust and more effective group transport 
strategies which are robust to variations in size and mass of 
the object as well as with respect to the cardinality of the 
group. Moreover, the perceptual apparatus of those robots 
equipped with torque sensors generate adaptive responses 
that have not been selected during evolution. In particular, 
the robots are capable of using behavioural responses, origi- 
nally evolved to avoid deadlocks during coordination, to de- 
velop recruitment behaviour. 

We are aware that one of the criticism moved to the evo- 
lutionary approach concerns the loss of performance dur- 
ing transfer of the evolved solutions on real hardware (see 
Francesca and et al., 2014). Although our work is in simu- 
lation, our robot model and the physics of the robot-world 
interactions have been carefully developed in order to fa- 
cilitate the transfer to real hardware. We are currently test- 
ing and comparing performances of the system in simulation 
and on real robots. At the time of writing, this comparative 
analysis has not been completed yet. However, as shown 



Figure 1: Snapshot taken from the simulator showing the 
robots and the object. 

in http : //users . aber .ac.uk/ elt 7/ECAL2015_ 
suppMat/, the results of initial tests demonstrate that the 
best evolved solutions can be successfully ported on real 
robots. Thus, we believe that ESR approach can be an ef- 
fective design method to provide swarm robotic systems 
the mechanisms required to mimic the group transport be- 
haviour observed in natural swarms. This work unveils in- 
teresting relationships between design choices and charac- 
teristics of the evolved solutions, and it contributes to de- 
velop design guidelines for engineering robust and success- 
ful swarm robotic systems. 

The Task and the Simulation Model 

This study focuses on an object- transport task in which a 
group of two robots is required to push an elongate cuboid 
object which is too heavy to be moved by a single robot. 
The robots are initially positioned in a boundless flat arena 
at 50cm from the object (see Fig. 1). From their initial po- 
sitions, the robots can perceive the object with their camera, 
and when sufficiently close to it, they can sense it with their 
infra-red sensors. The task requires the robots to indepen- 
dently search for the object and move towards it. Once in the 
proximity of the object, the robots have to coordinate their 
actions in order to push the object by exerting the forces 
required to transport it as far as possible from its initial po- 
sition. 

To take into account the dynamic aspects of this group 
transport scenario (e.g., forces, torque, friction, etc.), the 
agents and their environment have been simulated using Bul- 
let physics engine. The object has a cuboid shape (30cm 
length, 6cm width, 6cm height) with a mass of 280g. Our 
simulation models an e-puck robot (see Mondada and et 
al., 2009). The robot model consists of three rigid bod- 
ies, a cylindrical chassis (3.55cm radius, 6.2cm height 200g 
mass), and two motorised cylindrical wheels (2.05cm radius, 
0.2cm height, 20g mass) connected to the chassis with hinge 
joints. Both wheels can rotate forwards and backwards at a 
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Figure 2: The robot’s controller for the T-condition. Contin- 
uous line arrows indicate the efferent connections for only 
one neuron of each layer. Hidden neurons receive an affer- 
ent connection from each input neuron and from each hidden 
neuron, including a self-connection. Output neuron receive 
an afferent connection from each hidden neuron. Sensors to 
sensor neurons correspondence is indicated underneath the 
input layer. 

maximum speed of 8cm/s. 

Each robot is provided with eight infra-red sensors ( IR 1 
with i = {0,..,7}), which give the robot a noisy and non- 
linear indication of the proximity of an obstacle (e.g., the 
object or another robot). The IR sensor values are computed 
using a non-linear regression model of the sensor readings 
collected from the real e-puck (see Michel, 2004, for de- 
tails). Each robot is also equipped with a camera that can 
perceive coloured items (i.e., the object which is green, or 
robots which are all red). The camera has a receptive field 
of 30°, divided in three equal sectors Cr with i = {1, 2, 3}, 
each of which can return one of four possible values: 0 if no 
item falls within the sector’s field of view; 0.4 if one or more 
red items are perceived; 0.7 if a green item is perceived; 1.0 
if red and green items are perceived. The camera can detect 
coloured objects up to a distance of 50cm. 

This study is made of two experimental conditions: the 
T-condition and the NT-condition. In T-condition , the robots 
are equipped with additional torque sensors, placed on the 
robot left and right wheel ( Qr and Qr ). In NT-condition 
the robots do not have torque sensors. A high level of ran- 
dom noise applies to all sensors and motors to guarantee that 
the controllers transfer to the real robot with no loss of per- 
formance (see also Jakobi et al., 1995). 

The Controller and the Evolutionary 
Algorithm 

The robot controller is composed of a continuous time recur- 
rent neural network (CTRNN) of TV = 13 sensor neurons for 
controllers of the T-condition , and N = 11 for controllers 
of the NT-condition. All controllers have 6 internal neurons, 


and 4 motor neurons (see Beer and Gallagher, 1992, and also 
Fig. 2, which illustrates the structure of the network). The 
states of the motor neurons are used to control the speed 
of the left and right wheels as explained later. The values 
of sensory, internal, and motor neurons are updated using 
equations 1, 2, and 3. 

yi=gli', i £ (1) 

j = N- 1-6 

nili = ~Vi + A/'); * G {N+l, iV+6}; (2) 

3 = * 

j=N+6 

Vi A f3j): i G {TV + 7, ., N + 10}; (3) 

j=N+l 

with a(x) = (1 + e~ x )~ x . In these equations, using terms 
derived from an analogy with real neurons, yi represents 
the cell potential, T{ the decay constant, g is a gain fac- 
tor, Ii with i = 1 , . . , N is the activation of the i th sensor 
neuron (see Fig. 2 for the correspondence between robots 
sensors and sensor neurons), Uij the strength of the synap- 
tic connection from neuron j to neuron i, f3j the bias term, 
a(yj + /3j) the firing rate /$. All sensory neurons share the 
same bias {Pi), and the same holds for all motor neurons 
{Po)- Ti and pi of the internal neurons, pi, po , all the net- 
work connection weights uiij , and g are genetically specified 
networks’ parameters. At each time step, the output of the 
left motor is Ml = /at +7 — /at+ 8, and the right motor is 
Mr = /at+ 9 ~ /iv+io> with Mr , M r G [—1,1]. Cell po- 
tentials are set to 0 when the network is initialised or reset, 
and equation 2 is integrated using the forward Euler method 
with an integration time step T = 0.1. 

A simple evolutionary algorithm using roulette wheel 
selection is employed to set the parameters of the net- 
works (Goldberg, 1989). The population contains 100 geno- 
types. Generations following the first one are produced by 
a combination of selection with elitism, recombination, and 
mutation. For each new generation, the five highest scor- 
ing individuals (the elite) from the previous generation are 
retained unchanged. The remainder of the new population 
is generated by fitness proportional selection from the 60 
best individuals of the old population. Each genotype is a 
vector comprising real values coding for the network’s con- 
nection weights, decay constants, bias terms and gain fac- 
tor. Initially, a random population of vectors is generated 
by initialising each component of each genotype to values 
chosen uniformly random from the range [0,1]. New geno- 
types, except the elite, are produced by applying recombi- 
nation and mutation. Each new genotype has a 0.3 proba- 
bility of being created by combining the genetic material of 
two parents. During recombination, one crossover point is 
selected. Genes from the beginning of the genotype to the 
crossover point is copied from one parent, the other genes 
are copied from the second parent. Mutation entails that a 
random Gaussian offset is applied to each real-valued vector 
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component encoded in the genotype, with a probability of 
0.04. The mean of the Gaussian is 0, and its standard devi- 
ation is 0.1. During evolution, all vector component values 
are constrained to remain within the range [0,1]. 

The Fitness Function 

During evolution each group undergoes a set of E = 8 eval- 
uations or trials. A trial lasts 60s (i.e., 600 simulation steps 
with 1 stimulation step corresponding to 0.1s). At the be- 
ginning of each trial the controllers are reset, and the robots 
are positioned in the arena. Each trial differs from the others 
in the initialisation of the random number generator, which 
influences all the randomly defined features of the environ- 
ment, the noise added to sensors, and the robots initial posi- 
tion and orientation. The robots initial relative position with 
respect to the object is an important aspect which bears upon 
the complexity of this task. This is because the robots initial 
position contributes to determine the orientation with which 
the robots approach the object and consequently the nature 
of the manoeuvres required by the agents to coordinate and 
synchronise their actions. During evolution, the robots start- 
ing positions correspond to randomly chosen points on a cir- 
cle’s circumference of 50cm radius that has the object in it’s 
centre. First, one point is randomly chosen and one robot is 
positioned in the arena. For the second robot, we proceed 
in the following: in half of the trials, the second robot is 
positioned at 180° with respect to the first one; in the other 
half of the trials, the second robot is randomly positioned 
either on the right or on the left of the first one, at an angu- 
lar distance randomly chosen in [30°, 40°]. Each robot is 
randomly oriented in a way that the object can be within an 
angular distance of ±60° from its facing direction. These 
criteria should generate the required variability to develop 
solutions that are not sensitive to the robots initial positions. 

In each trial (e), an evaluation function F e rewards groups 
in which the robots remain closer to the object, and transport 
the object as far as possible from its initial position. F e is 
computed in the following: 


T 


F e 

= F(ft+ft)+f-, with T = 600; 

(4) 


t= 0 



R 


ft 

= I R 1 + IR 2 + (! - d "’ f with R = 2 

ry, 1 

i; (5) 

ft 

V — 1 

^velocity . 

(6) 

f 

A Qposition. 

(7) 


t is the current time- step; d r is the Euclidean distance be- 
tween the centroid of robot r and the centroid of the object. 
d r is set to zero if the robot gets closer than 20cm to the 
object. IR[ and lR r 2 are the readings of the front infra-red 
sensors of robot r. O velocity is the linear velocity of the 
object. A O positlon is the Euclidean distance between the 


position of the object’s centroid at the beginning and the end 
of the trial. / 1 rewards groups in which the robots approach 
and collide with the object. / 2 rewards groups that trans- 
port the object at maximum speed regardless of the object’s 
trajectory. / 3 rewards groups that transport the object. The 
aim of / 2 is to favour those transport strategies that, being 
A Qposition e q ua i ? generate longer trajectories. The fitness 
of a genotype (F) is the average team evaluation score after 
it has been assessed E = 8 times: F = F e . 

Results 

For each of the two experimental conditions, 26 differently 
seeded evolutionary simulations have been run for 4000 gen- 
erations. At the end of the evolutionary phase, for each ex- 
perimental condition, we have re-evaluated the best groups 
of each generation of the last 3000 generations of each run. 
This post-evaluation test aims to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the group transport strategies in a set of operating con- 
ditions larger than the one experienced during evolution, in 
which the object length, the object mass, the group cardi- 
nality (i.e., the number of robots in a group), and the robots 
initial relative positions are varied. During post-evaluation, 
homogeneous groups of 2, 3, and 4 robots are required to 
transport objects of length 20cm, 30cm, and 40cm, and of 3 
different masses, each of them sufficiently heavy to require 
a combined effort of all the agents of the group to transport 
the object. For each operating condition (i.e., for each com- 
bination of object mass, object length, group cardinality), 
the evaluation is repeated 21 times (trials), by varying the 
robots initial relative positions according to the 7 different 
patterns shown in Fig. 3. Each pattern is repeated 3 times 
changing the robots initial orientation. Each post-evaluation 
trial lasts 60s (i.e., 600 simulation cycles). 

Fig. 4 shows the performances of the best group of each 



Figure 3: Starting positions during post-evaluation test. 
Black circles indicate starting positions of two-robot groups. 
For thee-robot and four-robot groups, the starting positions 
can be obtained by including the grey and the white circles, 
respectively. Thick lines represent the object. 
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Figure 4: Graph showing the distance (in meters) the objects 
have been transported by each of the best evolved groups of 
each evolutionary run of each experimental condition, dur- 
ing 567 trials (7 different robots initial positions, 3 object 
lengths, 3 object masses, 3 group cardinality, and 3 initial 
robot orientation). White boxes refer to groups of condi- 
tion NT-condition\ grey boxes refer to groups of condition 
T-condition. Each point in the box refers to the group per- 
formance in a single trial. Boxes represent the inter-quartile 
range of the data, while dashed horizontal bars inside the 
boxes mark the median value. The whiskers extend to the 
most extreme data points within 1.5 times the inter-quartile 
range from the box. Empty circles mark the outliers. 

run in each experimental condition. The runs are ranked in 
descending order of performance, with group of run n. 1 be- 
ing the one with the highest median. As expected the groups 
that can use torque sensors (see Fig. 4, grey boxes) have a 
better performance than the groups that do not use torque 
sensors (see Fig. 4, white boxes). By visually inspecting the 
groups’ behaviour we noticed that this performance differ- 
ence can be explained with reference to how the groups of 
the T-condition use the additional sensory information pro- 
vided by the torque sensors. 

The robots without torque sensors move towards the ob- 
ject and keep on pushing it at maximum speed. These robots 
do not have any means to distinguish between those circum- 
stances in which the forces exerted on the object move it 
from those that don’t. Thus, they “blindly” keep on pushing 
the object even when the forces do not produce any signif- 
icant object movement. This may generate deadlocks (e.g., 
robots working against each other) from which the robots 
may not be able to recover. Alternatively, the combination of 
the direction of pushing and minimal rotational movements 
of the object help the robots to recover and eventually to co- 
ordinate their effort to transport the object. The robots are 
more likely to incur in deadlock situations when they start 
from the opposite sides of the object (e.g., starting position 


n. 1 in Fig. 3). However, in these more difficult starting 
conditions, robots of the most successful groups, can avoid 
deadlocks by getting closer to each other before reaching the 
object. This happens occasionally when they see each other 
while they are approaching the object. 

The robots with torque sensors can use the additional sen- 
sory information as a valuable feedback to perceive when 
the forces exerted on the object do not produce any move- 
ment. If torque sensors indicate that the robot’s action do not 
produce any benefit, then the robot stops pushing the object, 
moves first few centimeters away from it, and then towards 
the object again but in a slightly different position. This ma- 
noeuvre is repeated until either both robots place themselves 
in a position relative to the object from which they can ef- 
fectively transport the object, or until one robot sees one of 
its group mates. In this case, the robot moves closer to the 
group mate/s. When all robots get closer to each other on 
the same side of the object they initiate the transport. The 
group transport can be achieved either with all robots push- 
ing the object side by side, or with one or two robots pushing 
the object and the others pushing those in contact with the 
object. In summary, the torque sensors help robots to avoid 
deadlocks and improve the group performance. 

On the Robustness of the Best Groups of the 
T-condition 

The results illustrated in previous Section indicate that artifi- 
cial evolution can generate successful homogeneous groups 
of robots by designing neural mechanisms that exploit the 
potentialities of the robot sensory apparatus to develop ef- 
fective group transport strategies. In this Section, we show 
further data which illustrate how effective the best evolved 
group of the T-condition is in dealing with conditions never 
encountered during evolution. 

Graphs in Fig. 5 summarise the results of the best evolved 
controllers of T-condition during the previously illustrated 
post-evaluation test. Graphs in Fig. 5a, 5b, and 5c refer 
to results with objects of 20cm, 30cm, and 40cm length, 
respectively. Recall that the evolutionary conditions con- 
cerned two-robot groups required to transport a 30cm object 
of 280g. Thus, in Fig. 5b the second box represents the per- 
formance of the system when re-evaluated in evolutionary 
conditions. This box can be used as a term of comparison to 
estimate the robustness of the robotic system in all the other 
test conditions. 

For each group cardinality, and for each object length, 
there is a common trend which indicates that heavier the ob- 
jects, shorter the distances the object has been transported. 
The other important aspect that emerges from these graphs 
is the drop in performance when four-robot groups are re- 
quired to push 20cm length objects. The object dimension 
compared to the group cardinality reduces the number of 
possible transport strategies to only those in which some 
of the robots push other robots which in turn push the ob- 
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Figure 5: Graphs showing the performance of the best 
evolved groups of the T-condition during post-evaluation. 
Each graph shows the performance of homogeneous groups 
of 2, 3, and 4 robots while transporting object of different 
masses, as indicated on the x-axes. The performance is mea- 
sured in term of distance the object has been transported in 
60s trials. The object length is: (a) 20cm; (b) 30cm; and (c) 
40cm. Each point in the boxes refer to the performance in a 
single trial. 

ject. Since the robots usually need more time to arrange 
themselves in this transport formation, the performances in 
this test condition tend to be lower. There is also a slight 



Figure 6: Graph showing the relationship between the differ- 
ent factors (i.e., length and ratio between mass and length of 
the object) and group performances (i.e., the distance the ob- 
ject has been moved in 60s trials) using linear mixed model. 
The graphs shows data points and fixed effect for different 
object length, with crosses for 40cm length objects, triangles 
for 30cm length objects, and circles for 20cm length objects. 


loss of performance for all the four-robot groups, which is 
caused by a combination of factors. The most relevant is 
the effect of robot-robot collisions which are more likely to 
happen in larger groups. If during a collision the robots oc- 
clude each other camera, they have no means to distinguish 
whether they are in touch with another robot or with the ob- 
ject. Therefore, there are robot-robot collisions that trigger 
pushing behaviour that penalises the group. These are tem- 
porary deadlocks that tend to disappear after few seconds. 
However, these are events that increase the time for coordi- 
nation and shorten the time for pushing. Moreover, in larger 
groups, for any starting positions, the robots generally need 
more time to arrange themselves in a way to exert the forces 
required to transport the object. 

We have also run a statistical analysis on the performances 
of the best group of the T-condition , using linear mixed mod- 
els, taking into account random effects of the starting posi- 
tions. This analysis has shown that we can not reject the null 
hypothesis that there is not differences between two, three, 
and four-robot groups. In other words, group cardinality has 
no effects on performance. Statistically significant effects 
are those produced by the length and the ratio between mass 
and length of the object. The bigger the ratio, the lower 
the group performances; and the longer the object length 
the lower the group performances (see Fig. 6). The effect 
of mass/length ratio on performances is expected since even 
the lighter object is heavy enough to require the effort of 
all the robots of a group. Thus, heavier objects can only 
produce a loss of performance. The effect of length can be 
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Figure 7: Graphs showing the performance of the best 
evolved solution of the T-condition during post-evaluation 
for each of the 7 different starting positions. Each point in 
the boxes refer to the performance in a single trial. 

explained by taking into account the particular behaviour of 
robots of this group. Each robot, once in the proximity of the 
object, moves along the object perimeter by applying forces 
in different positions until an effective distribution of forces 
is found. This means that longer the object length, longer 
the time it takes to find an effective distribution of forces. 
Therefore, the loss of performance is a consequence of less 
time left for transport. 

In Fig. 7, we show how the performance of the best 
evolved solution of T-condition varies with respect to the 
different robot initial positions. Starting position n. 3 is the 
one with the worst performance. Visual inspection of the 
robots behaviour have shown that this starting position pe- 
nalises four-robot groups, since it generates a higher num- 
ber of robot-robot collisions, some of which triggered the 
“maladaptive” pushing behaviour mentioned above. How- 
ever, the graph shows that the groups manage to efficiently 
cope with the effects produced by the variability in starting 
positions. 

Recruitment Behaviour 

In this Section, we show results of a further post-evaluation 
test, called recruitment-test , which shows that the majority 
of the best evolved solutions can show a simple form of re- 
cruitment behaviour which is serendipitous, since it is not 
part of the behavioural repertoire selected for during evo- 
lution. We have post-evaluated each best solution of each 
run of the T-condition with a test in which two-robot groups 
have to transport a 20cm, 280g object. Each solution has 
been tested 21 times (i.e., 3 times the 7 starting positions 
illustrated in Fig. 3). In order to test the group for recruit- 
ment, we modified the operating conditions in the following. 
For each trial, the starting position of robot A is moved up 


Figure 8: Graph showing the distance a 20cm, 280g object 
has been transported by the best evolved solutions for each 
run of the T-condition during post-evaluation in recruitment- 
test. Each point in the boxes refer to the performance in a 
single trial. 


to a distance of 80cm from the object. From its starting po- 
sition robot A can not perceive the object. Moreover, robot 
A is initially “frozen”. It can not move. Robot B starts the 
trials as shown in Fig. 3, at 50cm from the object. The cam- 
era view of robot B is extended to 100cm. Robot A is free 
to move if robot B gets closer than 10cm to it after having 
touched the object. 

Recruitment happens if robot B finds out first that the ob- 
ject can not be move by pushing it. Then, it has to move to- 
wards robot A. Once robot B gets sufficiently close to robot 
A, the latter is free to move. However, robot A needs to be 
guided towards the object by robot B, since only robot B per- 
ceives the object from a distance longer than 50cm. In each 
trial, we infer whether or not recruitment took place simply 
by looking at the distance the object has been transported af- 
ter 120s. If the object has not been moved at all, we assume 
that something went wrong with the recruitment. Otherwise, 
we assume that the recruitment has been successful. 

The graph in Fig. 8 shows that the distance the object 
has been transported during the recruitment-test. The graph 
shows that 10 out of the 26 groups manage to transport the 
object more than 1 meter away from its initial positions in 
more than half of the trials (see Fig. 8, median values). Con- 
sidering that both robots are required to transport the ob- 
ject, this result indicates that robots of these groups have 
developed an effective recruitment behaviour. This social 
behaviour is generated by the robots instinct to approach the 
group-mate after having found out that the object required 
more robots to be transported. 
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Conclusions 

In this study, we have illustrated the results of a set of exper- 
iments in which a swarm of robots are required to transport 
an object by coordinated pushing actions. We have shown 
that, robots equipped with torque sensors can generate trans- 
port strategies that are fairly robust to variability in length 
and mass of the object, as well as to the cardinality of the 
group. The behaviour of the best evolved groups looks anal- 
ogous to the one observed in some species of ants, where 
the coordination is accomplished through a set of individual 
responses including realignment, repositioning and reaction 
to stigmergic communication. 

We observed that, in best evolved groups of the T- 
condition , the torque sensors is primarily used by the robots 
to generate feedback to distinguish between actions that re- 
sults in a successful object movement from those that don’t. 
This feedback helps the robots to recover from deadlocks 
and to coordinate the forces in order to avoid to work against 
each other. This is a clear example of how small changes 
into the sensory-motor configuration of the robot can help 
evolution to find successful evolutionary paths that lead to 
robust and adaptive solutions. We have also shown that 
our robots are capable of developing recruitment responses 
even if recruitment has not been considered (i.e., selected 
for) during evolution. Recruitment behaviour stems from a 
robot’s tendency to approach the closest group mates. In 
normal conditions, this behaviour has the function to bring 
the robots on the same side of the object to avoid to work 
against each other during transport. However, if for any rea- 
son a robot is left alone pushing a too heavy object, the ten- 
dency to approach a group mate can take the robot away 
from the object closer to a distant robot, mimicking a simple 
form of recruitment. This suggests that ESR methods offer 
the opportunity for serendipitous behaviours that improves 
the adaptability of the system. 

To validate the results of our study, ongoing work focuses 
on test with real robots. In the future, we aim to test the 
effectiveness of ESR design methods in generating solutions 
that are required to adapt to objects of irregular shapes. We 
also aim to expand the behavioural repertoire of the swarms, 
by integrating more complex form of recruitment and object 
retrieval responses that require the object to be transported 
to specific locations. 
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Abstract 

In this paper, we investigate the closed-loop acquisition of ba- 
sic behaviours on Sphero - a real spherical robot. We impose 
the additional requirement of learning from scratch in a sin- 
gle episode. The behaviour is encoded as an inverse model for 
stabilization and sensory target tracking tasks using recurrent 
neural networks. 

Keywords: self-exploration, embodiment, online closed- 
loop learning, goal-babbling, reservoir computing 

Introduction 

If a robot has not been preprogrammed on how to execute a 
given motion, one of the fundamental things it has to accom- 
plish is to acquire coordinated control over its body which 
is a prerequisite for locomotion, foraging and other more 
complex behaviours. We approach the problem by consider- 
ing how a robot can acquire these basic skills through self- 
exploration. 

Controlling the motion and behaviour of a physical sys- 
tem requires to invert the system which is usually accom- 
plished by providing a controller (inverse model) for the 
given system. In simple systems, inverting means finding 
the correct sign and magnitude of the sensory response to 
motor output. Here we want to simultaneously learn and ex- 
ploit such a model by using sensor, motor and reward sam- 
ples obtained incrementally from the system. Each sample 
is then used for adapting the weights of a linear combination 
of states that provides the motor signal. 

We restrict our investigation to a very simple and low 
Degree-of-Freedom (DoF) system and a fully observable en- 
vironment. Instead, we put the emphasis on the dynamic 
control scenario, coping with the state dynamics, and the 
initial transient of the learning curve. By that we mean the 
amount of learning steps until the error measure goes below 
a given threshold. 

A perfect robot that complies with these restrictions is the 
Sphero 1 , a small spherical robot with a diameter of about 

1 http://www.gosphero.com/sphero/ 


6 cm and a shock-resistant and waterproof shell of polycar- 
bonate, see Figure 1 . It can be operated using the Robot Op- 
erating System (ROS) 2 3 which allows sending commands 
and receiving the sensor stream. 



Figure 1 : Sphero robot learning to move while suspended in 
water. 

In addition, we are only considering bootstrapping in the 
sense of learning the inverse model from scratch. This 
means that in a learning run the system starts to operate with 
zero output, to which exploratory action is added and, start- 
ing with the first sample, to alter the model and modulate 
the exploration. We consider this type of basic control as an 
initial step in a bottom up strategy for building adaptive sys- 
tems. In contrast to a traditional control theoretic approach 
that requires specification of a plant model at design time, 
our method aims at more generally learning any such model 
during interaction with the world. 

This basic problem still comes in many varieties and is 
the subject of several areas of research. Depending upon 
the area, different aspects are emphasized. In adaptive con- 
trol (Astrom and Wittenmark, 1994), for example, usually 
the parameters of a structurally fixed model are adapted to 
slowly varying variables. In biological sensorimotor learn- 
ing the problem is mostly considered as how the human ner- 
vous system manages to identify and acquire or adapt to new 
or changing circumstances (Wolpert et al., 2011). For Em- 

2 http://www.ros.org/ 

3 https ://github. com/mm wise/sphero_ros 
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bodied Artificial Organisms the goal is to design and learn 
controllers that exploit the information transforming proper- 
ties of the physical body and its interaction with the environ- 
ment (Iida et al., 2004). Finally, in classical Reinforcement 
Learning (RL) a lot of focus is put on handling potentially 
sparse and temporally distant rewards, episodic learning and 
theoretical convergence bounds (Sutton and Barto, 1998). 

While online learning is generally biologically more plau- 
sible than batch updating, comparing our approach in detail 
to the way animals learn during their development is beyond 
the scope of this work. Animals do not, in many cases, ac- 
tually bootstrap but instead learn on top of an evolutionary 
prior which might have evolved for learnability in higher an- 
imals. The learning model we consider is controlled by a 
set of hyperparameters that, by definition, are constant or 
change only slowly, during any given learning episode. The 
artificial substitute for a biological evolutionary prior can be 
thought of as a good set of hyperparameters and some basic 
pre-wiring that lets the system learn effectively with stability 
under the usual environmental conditions. 

We will review related work in more detail in the next sec- 
tion, present the abstract learner in the Model section and 
then discuss a series of experiments empirically investigat- 
ing the learning performance and the behavioural general- 
ization of the acquired models on the Sphero robot. We con- 
clude by summarizing and giving an outlook on ongoing and 
future work. 

Online motor learning 

The online sensorimotor learning problem has been treated 
in different fields such as Reinforcement Learning, Compu- 
tational Neuroscience or bio-inspired robotics. In our review 
we focus on the latter two as they are much more relevant to 
our approach. 

In computational neuroscience all learning must even- 
tually be formulated as correlational learning, following 
the Hebbian postulate. Since this type of learning is self- 
amplifying, mean removal from the two Hebbian factors 
(Sejnowski et al., 1989; Porr and Worgotter, 2003; Worgot- 
ter and Porr, 2005), as well as a third modulatory factor has 
been introduced into the update rule as a way to provide sta- 
bility (Porr and Worgotter, 2007; Hoerzer et al., 2012). In 
addition, these differential three-factor rules could be shown 
to be equivalent to Temporal Difference (TD) learning in RL 
(Kolodziejski et al., 2008). 

A more high-level approach is that of explicitly learning 
forward inverse model pairs via sampling of the sensori- 
motor space and exploiting the forward model part for in- 
ferring the Value of the expected consequences under the 
corresponding inverse model taking control. This method 
is conceptually simple and attractive but deploying it in an 
online manner presents some difficulties (stability / plastic- 
ity dilemma) (Wolpert and Kawato, 1998), (Wolpert et al., 
2011), (Demiris and Dearden, 2005), (Schillaci and Hafner, 


2011). Nonetheless, successful experiments in this direction 
are presented in (Schillaci et al., 2014), which integrates the 
multi-modal sensing problem, or in (Stoelen et al., 2012) for 
a trajectory tracking task and associations of labels and low- 
level sensory input. 

A modification of inverse forward model pair learn- 
ing through exhaustive sampling that scales to higher- 
dimensional sensorimotor spaces is online goal-directed ex- 
ploration (goal-babbling). Here the agent is sampling from 
data generated through self-exploration while it is trying to 
reach a goal (Rolf et al., 201 1). This is done using kinematic 
control. Similar experiments on learning high-dimensional 
control tasks are presented in (Baranes and Oudeyer, 2013) 
using an intrinsic motivation approach. 

For completeness direct learning methods in RL need to 
be mentioned. These have been applied with success to 
high-DoF systems using for example Dynamic Movement 
Primitives. A good survey of these methods and their appli- 
cation in robotics can be found in (Kober and Peters, 2012). 
We do not consider these methods any further here, as their 
updates are usually done over entire episodes. This is harder 
to reconcile with continuous (correlational) biological plas- 
ticity mechanisms. 

A type of neural network architecture suitable for dynam- 
ical system control and online learning is known as Reser- 
voir Computing (RC). The term comes from the interpreta- 
tion of the recurrent hidden layer as an excitable computa- 
tional reservoir. It is a unification of computational mod- 
els known as Echo State Networks (ESN) (Jaeger, 2001), or 
Liquid State Machines (LSM) (Maass et al., 2002). The dif- 
ferences between those are based on the underlying neuron 
models. The reservoir architecture provides two computa- 
tional features: a high-dimensional non-linear expansion of 
the original input space and memory of recent input trajec- 
tories through the recurrent connections. Our experiments 
rely mostly on the first property. 

Considering the reservoir model of (Hoerzer et al., 2012) 
we note that it can be regarded as a variant of the Contin- 
uous Actor-Critic Learning Automaton (CACLA) proposed 
in (Hasselt, 2012), which is an algorithm rooted in classical 
RL. Similar to the results of (Kolodziejski et al., 2008) on the 
relation of correlation and TD learning, this provides a link 
on an algorithmic level between low-level neural network 
based learning models and an RL-based Temporal Differ- 
ence formulation. For the work presented here we extend the 
model by including a physical device in the learning loop. 
This has the main effect that the sensorimotor delay, that is, 
the delay between a motor command and its sensory con- 
sequence cannot be assumed to be exactly equal to one but 
might be larger. This fact has to be considered in the formu- 
lation of the learning rule. 
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Model 

Our scenario consists of a robot, an environment and a neu- 
ral control circuit. The robot we consider here is the Sphero, 
the environment consist of the transformation laws describ- 
ing how new sensor states are computed from a motor com- 
mand, and the neural circuit is a reservoir network. It con- 
sists of an input layer, a single hidden layer of recurrently 
connected neurons, and a linear output layer referred to as 
readouts. 

Reservoirs are most often trained with batches of super- 
vised training sets (Lukosevicius and Jaeger, 2009). Here, 
instead, we employ incremental updates with a Hebbian 
learning rule. The learning rule is modulated by a perfor- 
mance measure defined on sensor states. We assign problem 
specific performance measures, in this case for example the 
negative quadratic distance to an externally provided target 
value. The learning task is to invert the robot-environment 
coupling to find the motor command which generates a sen- 
sor state representing good performance. 

The inverse model is realized as a function y = 
f(u, x, y, W out ) mapping sensory inputs u G M n to mo- 
tor outputs y G M m with n the sensor dimension and m the 
motor dimension, x G is a hidden state with dimension 
N » n. The hidden state is both driven by the sensory in- 
put and recurring upon itself via connection strengths drawn 
randomly once at the beginning of the experiment. The mo- 
tor output y is a linear combination of the hidden state with 
weights W out . We realize the function / as a reservoir. 

Exploiting the universal modelling properties of reservoir 
networks, the task is reduced to finding parameters W out 
that implicitly encode the inverse model. Without explicitly 
computing the performance gradient with respect to the pa- 
rameters, we update the weights with a Hebbian rule which 
is modulated by a third factor. This factor is a binary in- 
dicator of recent improvements in performance. The accu- 
mulated weight changes reinforce successful actions (post- 
synaptic activation) for corresponding hidden states (pre- 
synaptic activation) when the reward signal is non-zero. It 
amplifies the correlation between the rewards generated by 
an exploration signal and the pre- and postsynaptic states 
(Hoerzer et al., 2012) such that states which yield reward 
are made more likely to occur. 

The reason we use this type of learning is that there is no 
target for the motor signal. Conventional reservoir training 
assumes the existence of a supervised training set in terms of 
input and output pairs but here the target is only given indi- 
rectly. The output target has to be discovered by the learner 
through exploration. 

The function / is realized in the following way by a reser- 
voir. The hidden network state evolves according to 

A x t = A W Tes r t + W in u t + TF bias 1 (1) 

Xi . 1 = (1 - T )xt + T Ax t (2) 


r t + 1 = tanh(* t+ i) + ^ state (3) 

The matrices W’ es . W m , 13 /blas are the N / N reservoir, 
N xn input, and N x 1 bias matrices respectively. We use a 
reservoir size of N = 500, and input dimension n = 4. The 
scalar A = 0.99 is a scaling factor to effect a desired spectral 
radius for the reservoir matrix. The connection probability 
for the reservoir matrix W KS is controlled by parameter p = 
0.1. This means, we generate the matrix with sparse non- 
zero entries of density p. The non-zero entries themselves 
are drawn from a standard normal distribution. Then the 
matrix is rescaled to the given spectral radius A. The state 
noise v state is uniformly distributed with limits -0.02 and 
0.02 and is used as a regularizes The network outputs are 
computed as 


y = W out r (4) 

At this stage white Gaussian noise v is added to the output 
y yielding 


y = y + v (5) 

This is the final stage motor signal before it is sent to the 
actuators. 


Performance measure and learning rule 

We designate the measure of the current performance of the 
network with P. It depends on the motor output k time- 
steps in the past. Here, we mostly use the negative squared 
error with respect to an externally imposed target such as 
Pi = —(ui — target^) 2 for a given sensory input i or the 
sum P = — — target^) 2 . A low-pass filtered version 

P t = aP t - 1 + (1 — a)P t is also maintained with a = 0.8. 
The modulator signal is derived as an approximation of the 
performance derivative from P t and P t via 


M t = 


if Pt>Pt 

otherwise 


and the weight update then is 


( 6 ) 


AW^f = m,frt-k{yi,t-k - Vi,t-k)M t (7) 

with yij being a low-pass filtered version of y^ t analo- 
gously to P. We use a time-dependent learning rate y t with 
a half-time on the order of 1000 time steps. Also, we ap- 
ply soft weight-bounding to avoid run-away solutions for 
the output weight vector W out . The weight bounding is 
an additional multiplicative term in the update rule, which 
throttles the learning rate to zero if the norm of the weight 
vector comes close to an empirically determined threshold. 
Note that the standard Hebbian terms are indexed with t — k 
whereas the modulator refers to the current time. The vari- 
able k is the sensorimotor delay which needs to be de- 
termined either through knowledge of the system or em- 
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pirically. In the latter case this can be done using cross- 
correlation analysis. A graphical representation of the algo- 
rithm is displayed in Figure 2. 



Figure 2: Graphical representation of the learning algorithm. 
The thick circle labeled Reservoir implements Eqs. 1,2 and 
3, the red bundle of arrows and neurons y\ and y 2 corre- 
spond to Eq. 4. After that, noise ui and v 2 are added and 
sent to Sphero’s control input (Eq. 5). The red box “Learn- 
ing rule” contains both Eqs. 6 and 7. The boxes labelled 
“Cmd” also contain the output scaling factor gain out which 
is specific and usually constant for a given robot. The vari- 
ables v XiV and e XjV are the measured velocity and velocity 
errors respectively. 

Experiments 

Sphero 

We use the Sphero robot 4 in these experiments. The robot is 
shown in Figure 1 . All the experiments were performed with 
the Sphero suspended in a bucket of water. The robot skin is 
a shock-resistant and water-proof spherical shell of polycar- 
bonate. Inside there is a two- wheeled cart with differential 
drive and a vertical beam which pushes against the wall of 
the shell thus improving traction of the wheels. The cart has 
an onboard IMU which is used for path integration in order 
to maintain state and odometry. We use the ROS driver to- 
gether with Python to implement our model and control the 
robot. In all the experiments we run the control loop at 20 
Hz which results in a sensorimotor delay of four time-steps, 
so k = 4. In Figure 3 we provide Sphero’s sensorimotor 
transfer curve where we sweep twice through the full motor 
range and record the corresponding velocity measurements. 
The curve is quasi linear with a slight hysteresis that results 
from the underlying control system. Around zero we ob- 
serve some discontinuity due to Sphero’s internal cart need- 
ing to turn around. 

The robot is freely moving within the constrained space 
of the bucket. When it is floating freely it will accumulate 
some linear velocity and move toward the rim of the bucket. 
On contact with the rim Sphero slightly rebounds and slowly 

4 http://www.gosphero.com/sphero/ 


turns due to the accumulated noise in the odometry. None of 
these interactions are handled specifically in our setup, they 
just contribute to the overall noise. The error signals in the 
experiments are always only relative to onboard (idiothetic) 
odometry, assuming that improving the state estimation, for 
example by reference to allothetic cues, will not affect the 
velocity regulation, as these two processes take place on dif- 
ferent time scales. 

Before applying the network output to the Sphero control 
system it is scaled by a constant, in our case gain out = 100. 
This means the network output must go from -2.5 to 2.5 in 
order to cover the full motor range of the robot. This is the 
same in all experiments. The standard ROS interface for the 
Sphero accepts a cartesian velocity input. This input speci- 
fies a two-component velocity vector which is the set-point 
for the underlying control system. Internally, it is converted 
into a single forward velocity and a heading of the cart inside 
the shell. 



Figure 3: Sphero’s motor transfer curve. The Sphero’s sta- 
bilized control system accepts inputs in the range [0, 255] 
with an additional direction bit, mapped together from -255 
to 255. The velocity is measured in m/s on the outer shell 
surface. Here we plot measured velocity response over mo- 
tor output for two sweeps of the motor range. The response 
is quasi-linear with a slight hysteresis. 


Constant target 

Considering that the Sphero can physically move in the 
plane, it can at most move along two axes (Degrees of Free- 
dom) with respect to the odometry ’s frame of reference. In 
the simplest conceivable scenario the network is trained to 
regulate to a constant velocity on a single axis of motion of 
the robot. At the beginning of a run, a random target veloc- 
ity value target is drawn from a uniform distribution such that 
^target £ [0.5, 1.2]. Additionally the sign of the target is as- 
signed randomly. The learning task is to find output weights 
which result in a readout signal of the correct magnitude and 
sign such that the resulting measured velocity is close to the 
target. The averaged squared error for 10 runs is plotted over 
the entire run-length of 5000 time-steps in Figure 4. 
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Figure 4: Log squared error curve averaged over 10 runs for 
the learning task of regulating the measured rolling velocity 
along a single body axis to a given constant target. After 500 
time-steps the error is reduced by two orders of magnitude. 
That is 25 seconds of real-time at a loop frequency of 20 Hz. 


Figure 5: Log squared error curve averaged over 10 runs 
for learning to regulate the measured rolling velocity to a 
changing target that keeps the same sign and thus avoids the 
discontinuities around motor values of zero when the ball 
turns around. 


Jumping target 

Motivated by results from earlier experiments on a simu- 
lated system that indicate improved robustness when train- 
ing against a moving target, we let the Sphero learn to stabi- 
lize a target rolling velocity which changes during the learn- 
ing episode. The evolution of the log squared error is shown 
in Figures 5 and 6 for two cases. In the first case of Figure 5 
the target jump is only in magnitude but maintains the same 
sign while in the second case of Figure 6, the jump always 
changes the sign. The jumping targets are visible in the error 
plot as pronounced spikes in the curve. 

As a test of the generalization of the acquired inverse 
models, we evaluate them against a different target se- 
quence. As can already be seen in the error plots, the er- 
ror for the constant target case goes down to a much lower 
value than that for the jumping target case. This is due to 
large jumps in the output weights after the occurrence of a 
target jump during learning. This leads to premature satu- 
ration of the weight vector and consequent stalling of the 
plasticity. The lower error performance is also reflected in 
the case of testing the network trained for a constant target 
against the jumping target, which also generalizes to the in- 
verse sign without having seen this situation during training 
as shown in Figure 7. 

Sphero in the plane 

Having obtained some basic results with the Sphero for mo- 
tion along a single body axis, we now extend the setup to 
two dimensions. Internally, Sphero is controlled by a for- 
ward velocity and a heading. Cartesian velocity vectors are 
converted by the underlying control system. In order to have 
two readouts of the same “kind”, we choose to use the carte- 
sian control interface. Again for simplicity we use the sum 
of the two error components as a single scalar performance 
measure. Thus, although the two readout units both share 
the presynaptic state and the modulator signal, the system 
is still able to achieve adequate performance in compari- 
son with the one-dimensional case. Here, we only show the 
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Figure 6: Log squared error curve averaged over 10 runs for 
learning to regulate the measured rolling velocity to a tar- 
get changing both magnitude and sign. In this case learning 
saturates even faster than in the magnitude only condition 
above. 


learning curve for the constant two-dimensional target case 
in Figure 8. 

We also perform the same evaluation of behavioural gen- 
eralization of the acquired models by evaluating a network 
trained for constant targets against one trained for changing 
targets. While the time- series of the regulated velocity is 
different, the average error over the target change episodes 
is on the same order of magnitude for both cases, see Fig- 
ure 9. The tracking of the target is not nearly as good as for 
the one-dimensional case indicating the necessity for tuning 
the learning setup to this more complex scenario. 

Conclusion 

We have presented a reservoir computing based approach 
to online motor learning, that is, the acquisition of inverse 
models from scratch for simple motion behaviours on a low- 
dimensional physical robot, the Sphero. 

The proposed learner is able to quickly establish an ad- 
equate motor response based on sensory input in order to 
regulate the input to externally generated target values. The 
high-level input we require is a monotone performance mea- 
sure that can be defined on the observed sensors. It has to 
be seen, whether monotonicity can be warranted for more 
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Figure 7: Evaluating the generalization: here we train two 
networks, one with a constant target (black) and one with a 
jumping target (blue). We test both with the same randomly 
jumping target (thin black) with alternating sign. The top 
graph shows the timeseries of the target and the measured 
controlled velocity responses for both networks. The bottom 
graph shows the log squared error averaged over 50 jumps. 



Figure 8: Log squared scalar error curve for learning to reg- 
ulate the measured rolling velocity to a two-dimensional tar- 
get. Again, the error is decreasing by two orders of mag- 
nitude after about 500 time-steps. It can also be seen that 
learning has not fully converged in this case before termina- 
tion of the learning run. 


complex behaviours. Failing that, another approach would 
be a hierarchical architecture. We have demonstrated that 
the approach yields useful results for the cases of one- and 
two-dimensional motion of a real spherical robot. Even in 
cases of training only for a single stationary sensory target, 
the resulting network manages proper control of the physi- 
cal system for changing targets. We presume that the spa- 
tial richness of the state expansion of the reservoir together 
with performance measure’s mono tonicity is an important 
ingredient for the speed of learning. This is suggested by 
preliminary experiments on reducing the reservoir size and 
comparison with similar algorithms using different types of 
neural network architectures. We would like to point out that 


Figure 9: Again we evaluate the generalization of a network 
trained for a constant target (black) vs. one trained for a 
jumping target (blue). The top graph shows the timeseries 
of one component of the two-dimensional response for each 
network to the same target (thin black). The bottom graph 
shows the log squared error averaged over 12 jumps. 

the error numbers obtained in the experiments still include 
the learners intrinsic exploratory noise signal. Clamping the 
noise to zero further improves the performance. Further in- 
vestigation of these latent issues has to be left to future work. 

Another important aspect is sensitivity of the learner to 
the hyperparameters. It is known from the neural network 
literature that input scaling is one such important parame- 
ter. A systematic mapping of the learning performance in 
the hyperparameter space for a comparable model system is 
in preparation. This also applies to investigating the depen- 
dence of the performance on the noise levels present in the 
system. 

We would like to thank Helmut Hauser for helpful com- 
ments on an earlier draft of this paper and our colleagues in 
the Adaptive Systems Group for discussions. 
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Abstract 

This paper introduces the Syntax Game, a language game 
for exploring the origins of syntactic structure, specifically 
phrase structure. We define the game and propose a partic- 
ular strategy for playing it. We show that this strategy leads 
to the emergence of a phrase structure grammar through the 
collective invention, adoption, and alignment of culturally es- 
tablished conventions. 

Introduction 

The topic of language evolution has been one of the many 
exciting research threads in Artificial Life since its begin- 
ning in the nineties. Most research so far has focused on 
the self-organization of vocabularies. The Naming Game, 
first published in the Alife journal in 1995 (Steels, 1995), 
emerged as the main model system, playing a similar role 
as the Prisoner’s dilemma game for studying the origins of 
social cooperation. Many researchers have proposed strate- 
gies for playing the Naming Game, and studied the semiotic 
dynamics that unfolds, given particular strategies (Loreto 
et al., 2011). The Naming Game was also generalized to al- 
low multiple words or deal with combinations of categories 
and there have been further experiments simulating the co- 
evolution of concepts and names and to implement Naming 
Games on real robots (Steels and Hild, 2012). 

But human languages go far beyond words. They fea- 
ture sophisticated grammars which have two functions: (i) 
to express additional information beyond individual words, 
e.g. information about tense, aspect, modality, determina- 
tion, information structure (foreground/background), spatial 
perspective, etc. and (ii) to help listeners avoid combinato- 
rial explosions and ambiguity, both for semantic interpreta- 
tion, where combinatorial search and ambiguity unavoidably 
arise when multiple words are used without signalling how 
these words are semantically related, and for parsing, be- 
cause words or patterns tend to have multiple possible func- 
tions, generating combinatorial search. In this paper we fo- 
cus on (ii), i.e. on how grammar arises to dampen syntactic 
and semantic ambiguity and avoid combinatorial search. 

Although there have been several suggestions and propos- 
als to create language game models for the self-organization 


of syntax, we are lacking a clear game, similar to the Nam- 
ing Game, that all researchers could use to devise, test and 
compare strategies leading to grammar and study the semi- 
otic dynamics these strategies generate. The primary goal of 
this paper is to propose such a game. It is called the Syn- 
tax Game. The Syntax Game is very similar to the Naming 
Game. The key difference is that agents now need to convey 
semantic networks involving multiple objects, instead of one 
or more categories pertaining to a single object, and that they 
can use syntactic means, such as word order, to convey how 
the arguments of different predicates in the network relate to 
each other. 

Section 2 introduces the game itself and section 3 and 4 
discuss why grammar is needed. Section 5 introduces a pos- 
sible strategy for playing the game and section 6 shows re- 
sults of simulation experiments with this strategy. 

The Syntax Game 

A language game models the interaction between two indi- 
viduals of the same language community. The Syntax Game 
is a game of reference similar to the Naming Game, i.e. the 
speaker tries to draw the attention of the hearer to an object 
in the world. Both agents are assumed to maintain a model 
of the current situation, called a world model, through per- 
ception and action (Spranger et al., 2012). In computer sim- 
ulations, this world model is synthesized based on an ontol- 
ogy of possible predicates. The Syntax Game then involves 
the following steps: 

1. The speaker selects an object from his world model to 
act as the topic. 

2. The speaker chooses what meaning distinctively de- 
scribes this object and uses his own lexicon and grammar 
to translate this meaning into an utterance. The utterance is 
transmitted to the speaker. 

3. The hearer parses this utterance using his own lexicon 
and grammar in order to reconstruct a possible meaning. 

4. The hearer interprets this meaning in terms of his own 
world model in order to find out what topic the speaker in- 
tended. The hearer then signals to the speaker which object 
he interpreted. 
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5. The speaker signals success if the topic identified by 
the hearer is the same as the topic originally chosen by the 
speaker. If they differ, the speaker signals failure but also 
points to the object he originally chose. 

6. Both speaker and hearer then expand and align their lex- 
icons and grammars based on the outcome of the game. 

In classical Naming Game research, the topic is a single 
object, the meaning a single category, e.g. a color, and the 
utterance a single word. The Syntax Game allows meanings 
with several categories and relations implicating several ob- 
jects, and the utterance can be a set of sequentially ordered 
words organized in phrases. The challenge of the Syntax 
Game is to find a language strategy that solves this prob- 
lem, in other words, that leads to the self-organization of a 
shared grammar in the population which allows the agents 
to have communicative success while minimizing the effort 
in semantic interpretation and syntactic parsing. 

Reducing semantic uncertainty 

Let us first introduce the sort of meanings speakers and hear- 
ers should be able to express. A world model consists of a 
set of objects corresponding to real world entities, e.g. a 
ball, a pyramid, a person. The objects are labeled as o-l , o- 
2, etc. The world model furthermore consists of a conjunc- 
tion of facts which are true for the current world state, e.g. 
that the ball is moving, the pyramid is red, and the person 
is pushing the ball towards the pyramid. World models are 
represented using standard First Order Logic, that means in 
terms of predicates with arguments. Predicates are decom- 
posed into an attribute and a value, such as color/red or ma- 
terial/plastic and written in prefix notation. The distinction 
between attributes and values is needed to generate seman- 
tic categories to be used by the grammar (as explained later). 
Unary predicates are written down as 
(attribute value object ) 
as in 

(color red o-l ) or (material plastic o-l ) 

N-ary predicates, which represent relations, are decom- 
posed. For example a predicate, moving- aw ay -from with 
two arguments, for a mover and for the object the mover 
moves away from, is decomposed into three predicates, as 
in the following example: 

(moving away o-3) 

(mover-moving- aw ay o-3 o-l ) 

( moving- aw ay -from o-3 o-2 ) 

There is one predicate moving with the value away for the 
relation itself which thus becomes reified as o-3. This reifi- 
cation is needed because the relation can also be a topic. 
For example, if the speaker says “the ball moves to the 
block”, the referent of the whole sentence is the moving rela- 
tion. The other predicates (mover-moving -away and moving- 
away-from) explicitly introduce the arguments of the rela- 
tion. The attribute is the name of the argument, the value 
is the relation itself, i.e. o-3 , and the object being predi- 


cated is the filler of the argument, e.g. o-l in the case of 
the mover. This decomposition has a number of advantages, 
and is quite common in AI representations. One advantage 
is that all facts are tuples with 3 elements: the attribute, the 
value, and the predicated object. 

The different facts in the world model form a semantic 
network. The nodes in the network are facts and if an object 
occurs more than once in different facts a link is established 
between them. For example, Figure 1 represents an event 
where a small paper moves away from a wooden table. 


(moving away o-3) 



(moving-away-from o-3 o-2) (material paper o-l) 

(physobj table o-2) (size small o-l) 

(material wood o-2) 

Figure 1 : Example of a semantic network representing the world 
model of a speaker or a hearer. 

The speaker in the Syntax Game chooses one object in 
such a network as the topic (for example, the wooden table 
o-2 or the moving event o-3) and selects a subnetwork as the 
meaning of his utterance. This subnetwork can have varying 
degrees of complexity depending how many properties and 
relations are involved. For example for the world-model in 
Figure 1 we could have: 

1 . The table (topic = o-2) 

2. The wooden table (topic = o-2) 

3. The paper moving away from the table (topic = o-l) 

4. (I want) the small paper moving away (topic = o-3), etc. 
The speaker knows which specific objects are involved (o- 

1, o-2, etc.) but the hearer does not. A word like “wooden” 
signals that there is a wooden object in the scene but not 
which object is intended. “Table” introduces another ob- 
ject but we do not know whether it is the same as the one 
introduced by “wooden”, because there could be another 
wooden object, e.g. a block on the table. So after perform- 
ing lexicon-lookup, the hearer can only derive a set of dis- 
connected semantic subnetworks where the arguments are 
variables as opposed to objects (Figure 2). 

Variables are written with a question-mark in front, as in 
?o- 7, ?o-2 , etc. Note also that a fact for the topic has been 
added. The attribute is called topic and the value is either 
speaker or hearer. The argument of the predicate is the object 
chosen as the topic, which is here still a variable, namely ?o- 
8 . 

Semantic interpretation consists in finding bindings for all 
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(material paper 

?o-4) 

(size small ?o-6) 

(moving away 

?o-3) 




(material wood ?o-7) 

(mover-moving-away 

?o-3 

?o-1) 



(physobj table ?o-5) 

(moving-away-from 

?o-3 

?o-2) 


(topic hearer ?o-8) 


Figure 2: Disconnected network fragments resulting from lexicon 
lookup by the hearer for the utterance “wooden small moving- away 
table paper” (no syntax intended). 


these variables. Given the world model in Figure 1, the fol- 
lowing is a valid set of bindings for the network in Figure 2: 
{(?o-l o-l) (?o-4 o-l) (?o-6 o-l) (?o-2 o-2) (?o-5 o-2) (?o- 
7 o-2) (?o-3 o-3)}. Note that some variables (such as ?o-l 
and ?o-5) get bound to the same object. They are said to be 
co -referential. 

The hearer can discover the bindings by matching the net- 
work that he derived from lexicon-lookup against his own 
world-model. But this approach, although in principle feasi- 
ble and undoubtly used by human listeners, has a number of 
short-comings: 

(a) The hearer needs to consider a rapidly exploding set of 
possible hypotheses H n . Concretely, H n , the number of hy- 
potheses, is equal to the number of partitions of the set D 
of words in an utterance of size n, where a partition of D 
is defined as a set of nonempty, pairwise disjoint subsets of 
D whose union is D. H n is known as the Bell number and 
defined using the following equation (Bell, 1938): 

= a) 

k=0 V ' 

with Hq = Hi = 1. So H n grows double exponentially 
with the number of words in the utterance. It means that 
as soon as an utterance is longer than a few words, it is not 
feasible anymore to rely exclusively on the world model. 

(b) But even if the world model would give a possible set of 
bindings, there can still be remaining semantic ambiguity if 
there is more than one set of bindings compatible with the 
hearer’s world model. This happens quite often in real dialog 
because the speaker is not distinctive enough in selecting the 
subnetwork of his world model that could uniquely identify 
the topic or assumes facts to be present in the hearer’s world 
model which are not there. 

(c) Interpretation through the world model is not possible 
in the case of displaced communication, where speaker and 
hearer do not share the same physical context and hence do 


not have a common world model (for example when speak- 
ing on the phone). And even if they share the same situa- 
tion, the world-models of situated embodied agents are al- 
ways different due to differences in perception, a different 
perspective on the scene, and a different focus of attention, 

(d) And finally, even if bindings for all variables could be 
deduced by matching with the world model, the hearer might 
still not know which object is intended to be the topic. 

Syntax can help because it can signal that two variables 
have to be bound to the same object, i.e. that they are co- 
referential. Indeed, if the speaker says “the small paper 
moves away from the wooden table”, he signals that the facts 
introduced by “small” and “paper” as well as “wooden” and 
“table” pertain to the same object, i.e. that the variables in- 
troduced in the meanings of these words are co-referential . 
The hearer does this by grouping the words together and or- 
der them sequentially to express a noun-phrase pattern. The 
speaker also signals through the ordering of the constituents 
at the sentence level and the agreement for number and per- 
son between the subject and the verb that “the small paper” 
(the subject) is the mover and “the wooden table” (the direct 
object) is the object the paper moves away from. So syn- 
tax provides information to link network fragments into a 
globally coherent network, as in Figure 3. This network can 
then be matched against the world model to find the actual 
bindings, but, depending on how effective syntax has been, 
there will be almost no combinatorial search needed. But 
often some residual uncertainty remains and has to be dis- 
ambiguated through the world-model. For example, in the 
sentence “Maria wants the pyramid on top of the block” it is 
not clear whether Maria wants the pyramid itself or wants to 
see it on top of the block. 


(moving away ?o-3) 



(moving-away-from 

?o-3 

?o-2) 

(material 

paper 

?o-4) 

(physobj 

table 

?o-5) 

(size 

small 

?o-6) 

(material 

wood 

?o-7) 

(topic 

hearer 

?o-8) 


Figure 3: Co-referential links in the hearer network have been 
linked prior to matching with the world model and a topic has been 
added. 

Reducing syntactic uncertainty 

Now we turn to the issue of grammar. In principle, the 
Syntax Game is neutral with respect to which framework is 
adopted, as long as the grammar is bi-directional: it should 
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support the transformation of meaning (in this case a seman- 
tic network) into an utterance for language production, and 
the reconstruction of the meaning of an utterance for lan- 
guage comprehension. 

There is a broad consensus in linguistics that the bi- 
directional mapping of meaning to form proceeds through 
the intermediary of various linguistic units corresponding to 
words and phrases and syntactic and semantic categoriza- 
tions of these units (see Figure 4). Examples of syntactic 
categorizations are parts of speech also known as lexical 
categories (Noun, Verb, etc.), agreement features (such as 
person, gender and number), temporal categories (tense, as- 
pect, modality), syntactic functions (subject, direct-object, 
etc.), syntactic cases (nominative, accusative), etc. Exam- 
ples of semantic categorizations include semantic categories 
(such as event-type, animacy), semantic roles (agents, pa- 
tients) and case frames. 

Meaning < » Form 


Semantic « > Syntactic 

Categorizations Categorizations 

Figure 4: The bi-directional mapping between meaning and form 
goes through the intermediary of syntactic and semantic catego- 
rizations associated with linguistic units such as words and phrases. 

There is also a consensus that the mappings of meaning, 
form, and unit categorizations are packaged in terms of con- 
structions (Fillmore, 1988) and several computational for- 
malisms have been developed recently to operationalize lan- 
guage processing in terms of such constructions. For the 
simulations reported later, we have used Fluid Construction 
Grammar (FCG) (Steels, 2011). 

Thus a lexical construction creates a unit for a word and 
associates a word string with meaning and syntactic and se- 
mantic categorizations. For example, a lexical construction 
for the word “paper” associates the string “paper” with the 
meaning (material paper ?obj) and it categorizes the word 
from a syntactic point of view as a singular noun and from 
a semantic point of view as being material and having the 
referent ?obj. In FCG notation, the lexical construction for 
“paper” is written as follows: 


?word 


" ?word 

referent: ?obj 


# meaning: 

sem-cat: material 


{(material paper ?obj)} 

lex-cat: noun 


# form: 

number: singular 


{(string ?word paper)} 


On the right hand side are the conditions for activating this 
construction either in production (above the line) or in pars- 
ing (below the line). On the left hand side are the features 


that are to be added when the construction has become ac- 
tive. 

A grammatical construction creates higher order units and 
determines their syntactic and semantic properties. For ex- 
ample, the sequential occurrence of an adjective and a noun 
introduces a new unit categorized as a noun phrase, and the 
meanings of the different constituents are related to each 
other by establishing co-referential relationships between 
their variables. Grammatical constructions also assign one 
of the constituents to be the head and this choice determines 
other properties (such as the referent) of the higher-order 
unit. A construction may also introduce new meaning. For 
example, the di-transitive construction, which underlies sen- 
tences such as “he bakes her a cake”, adds the meaning that 
the indirect object (“her”) is the recipient of a transaction 
caused by the subject (“he”) and involving the direct object 
(“a cake”) (Goldberg, 2006). 

Here is an example of a (very simplified) grammati- 
cal construction in FCG-notation: It combines an adjective 
?word-unit-l and a noun ?word-unit-2 into a new hierarchi- 
cal unit ?np-unit\ 

?np-unit 

constituents: 

{ ?word-unit- 1 , ?word-unit-2} 
sem-cat: material — > 

syn-cat: noun-phrase 
head: ?word-unit-2 
referent: ?obj 


? word-unit- 1 


? word-unit-2 

sem-cat: size 
referent: ?obj 

< 

sem-cat: material 
referent: ?obj 

syn-cat: adjective 


syn-cat: noun 


The details of this formalism are not important here. 
The reader should just remember that the grammar operates 
through packages of associations between meaning, form, 
and unit categorizations and that the emergence of a gram- 
mar implies not only that agents come up with new gram- 
matical constructions but also that they decide what hierar- 
chical units are needed and what possible syntactic and se- 
mantic categories their grammar employs. 

Language processing uses a basic data structure (often 
called the transient structure ) to represent all units and fea- 
tures for one hypothesis on how to parse or produce an ut- 
terance. Language production starts from a transient struc- 
ture which contains only the meaning of what needs to be 
expressed and then different constructions are applied until 
the transient structure contains enough information to artic- 
ulate the utterance. Language comprehension starts from a 
transient structure that contains only information about what 
could be observed in the speech or written form and con- 
structions are again applied until the meaning of the utter- 
ance can be extracted and interpreted by matching against 
the world model. In both cases search becomes unavoidable 
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as soon as more than one construction gets triggered for the 
same transient structure. It is well known that this kind of 
search is also combinatorially explosive. 

The world model can be used to reduce search. A tran- 
sient structure, even if it has not yet processed all words, 
can often already be partly interpreted and some possible 
branches can then already be cut off because they are in- 
compatible with the current world model. Human language 
users certainly use this approach, relying also partially on an 
ontology to weed out semantically incoherent combinations. 
But a hearer will encounter the same problems as discussed 
earlier for semantic interpretation. It would be much better if 
the grammar is more tight, i.e. uses additional grammatical 
features or provides additional syntactic marking, to avoid 
syntactic search. For example, the subject of a sentence is 
normally the first constituent of the sentence, but this can 
be made more explicit by requiring agreement between the 
subject and the verb for number and person. 

A constructivist strategy for the Syntax Game 

Strategies for building language cannot use most of the stan- 
dard statistical machine learning techniques because there is 
no corpus to learn from and learning must be incremental: 
agents have to build up new grammar through successive 
situated language games. Instead, we use a constructivist 
strategy, where agents build hypotheses about what the com- 
munal language should or could look like, and adjust their 
hypotheses based on further interactions. The consecutive 
application of constructions expands the transient structure 
to go from meaning to form or vice versa. But occasions will 
arise when no construction can be applied. At such a point, a 
strategy for dealing with this impasse should become active 
(Figure 5). The strategy decomposes into 3 types of meta- 
operators: Semantic and syntactic meta-operators that try to 
repair the impasse based on the world model or on stretching 
existing constructions for new purposes, and learning meta- 
operators that become active at the end of processing and 
store what was learned 
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Figure 5 : When agents do not have a construction to further ex- 
pand a transient structure, they move to a meta-level, diagnosing 
the situation, possibly using the world-model or expansions of the 
grammar, and then continue routine processing based on construc- 
tions. 


Semantic meta-operators 

When no (partially) matching constructions can be found, 
it is possible to use the world model and combine units for 
words or phrases based on semantics, specifically: 

+ Build-or-extend-group: If two words or word groups 
expressing unary predicates refer to the same object, they 
can be combined. For example, if there is a group for 
wooden table (based on an existing construction) and the ut- 
terance is small wooden table , the word-unit for small can be 
linked in with the group-unit for wooden table. The group- 
unit retains the same referent. 

+ Build-Hierarchy When a relational word is encoun- 
tered, i.e. a word which introduces a predicate with more 
than one argument, such as moves -away -from, and no con- 
structions are available to handle this word, then the Build- 
Hierarchy meta-operator looks in the world-model to detect 
which object plays which roles and then combines the units 
for these objects into a new hierarchical unit. 

The Build-Hierarchy meta-operator also decides which of 
the arguments is going to be the referent depending on the 
role of the arguments in the rest of the semantic network and 
determines on that basis the phrasal category of the hierar- 
chical unit as well as its semantic category. For example, 
suppose the speaker must express an on-top-of relation with 
two arguments for the top and the bottom, then the head will 
be the unit introducing the top if the top is the object that 
links into the rest of the semantic network as in “the pyra- 
mid on top of the block”. The hierarchical unit will be a 
noun-phrase (because the pyramid is already a noun-phrase) 
and its semantic category will be physical object. 

Note that the Build-Hierarchy meta-operator leads to re- 
cursive syntax, because a noun-phrase (such as the block in 
“the pyramid on top of the block”) is itself a constituent of 
a noun-phrase and this can go on at several levels as in “the 
pyramid on top of the block sitting on the table standing on 
the floor inside the room”. 

Syntactic meta-operators 

When partially matching constructions can be found, it is 
possible to handle the impasse by either coercing words to fit 
into the partially matching construction (syntactic coercion) 
or to expand the applicability of the construction by making 
it more general (extension). More specifically, 

+ Coercion: A construction is found that is semantically 
compatible but one word does not have the appropriate lex- 
ical category (as in the example of “googled” where a noun 
occurs in a context where a verb is expected). The Coercion 
meta-operator then adds the lexical category to the word-unit 
in the transient structure and the construction can apply. 

+ Extension: A construction is found for which the syn- 
tactic constraints match but a required semantic category is 
missing. The Extension meta-operator then adds this seman- 
tic category to the construction so that it can apply. 
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Learning Operators 

When an utterance could be successfully parsed or produced 
after one or more repairs, the learner activates learning oper- 
ators to integrate the insights that were obtained into his con- 
struction inventory. The following learning operators have 
been implemented: 

+ Memoization: This learning operator acts on the result 
of the semantic operators (build-or-extend-group and build- 
hierarchy). It builds a new construction, which should trig- 
ger when observing the relevant subunits and create a new 
superunit. There are two cases, (i) When the units are words 
expressing unary predicates, the head is the unit with the 
most referential power. (The hierarchy of referential power 
is provided by the ontology, e.g. physobj has more referen- 
tial power than color.) The syntactic category of the supe- 
runit is equal to the phrasal variant of the lexical category 
of the head if it is a word, e.g. noun-phrase if the head is a 
noun, or the same phrasal category, if the head is already a 
phrase. And the lexical categories of the respective subunits 
are either randomly chosen from the existing categories, or, 
if there are no such categories associated already with the 
implicated word in the lexicon, a new lexical category is cre- 
ated and stored. The new categories are labeled syn-cat-1 , 
syn- cat-2, etc. (ii) When the superunit is formed to handle 
a relational word, the head is the chosen referent, and the 
syntactic category of the superunit is the phrasal variant as- 
sociated with the head (e.g. prepositional-phrase if the head 
is a preposition). 

+ Enact- Coercion: This learning operator records the result 
of coercion by storing the assumed lexical category in the 
lexical construction of the relevant word. 

+ Enact-Extension: This learning operator records the re- 
sult of extension by expanding the set of semantic categories 
of the construction that was extended. 

Alignment 

The meta-operators and learning-operators are hypotheses 
made by the speaker and the hearer. Because neither of them 
has an absolute overview of the language and cannot inspect 
the internal states of the other agents, some hypotheses may 
be erroneous. The agents therefore need an additional mech- 
anism to progressively discard wrong hypotheses based on 
further interactions. Theoretical research on the Naming 
Game has shown that it is best to let only the hearer adjust 
these scores De Vylder and Tuyls (2006) and to use a lat- 
eral inhibition learning rule, one of the strategies commonly 
used for the Naming Game Steels (1998). Knowing which 
constructions <7 need an increased score is easy: they are 
the constructions that were used on the path towards the fi- 
nal transient structure. We use the following update rule: 
a c . cr c . (1 — 7) + 7, with 7 = 0.1 a constant. 

Competing constructions Cj need to be decreased using 
the following update rule: a Cj <— cr Cj (1 — 7). How can the 
agent determine competing constructions? First of all, they 


include all constructions that started off a wrong branch in 
the search space during comprehension, i.e. a branch which 
was not on the path towards the final solution. When such 
constructions are discarded, this will minimize the syntac- 
tic uncertainty S t - Second, the listener can produce him- 
self the utterance based on the meaning deduced from the 
comprehension process and then find all constructions that 
would start off a wrong branch in producing, i.e. a branch 
that would not lead to the utterance produced by the speaker. 
Their scores need to be decreased as well. 

Results 

Because the Syntax Game focuses on grammar, we start 
simulations from a pre-defined set of lexical constructions 
associating word strings with meanings. Semantic cate- 
gories are directly derived from the attributes of the mean- 
ing. The agents must autonomously introduce and assign 
lexical categories to the words and introduce new hierarchi- 
cal units, categories for these units and grammatical con- 
structions that build them. Each agent has to do this indepen- 
dently but a shared common grammar has to emerge through 
self-organization. 

The first simulation experiment tests whether an agent 
is able to learn an existing grammar in one-on-one inter- 
actions. The tutor is initialized with a lexicon of 40 lexi- 
cal constructions and a grammar with 30 grammatical con- 
structions. The tutor grammar includes adverbs, adjectives, 
nouns, verbs, prepositions, pronouns and relative pronouns 
as well as noun phrases of different levels of complexity, 
verb phrases, main clauses and relative clauses. The con- 
structions produce utterances in a reduced English, with- 
out articles and without grammatical agreement. Each sen- 
tence describes a particular topic (object or event) in a scene. 
Some example utterances are “Paul sees (the) red carpet 
(that) Emilia wants”, “big red table on small stone” or “Paul 
believes (that) Emilia wants (the) carpet on (the) big wooden 
table”. The learner is initialized with the same lexicon 
and endowed with the various operators described above, 
but without any grammatical constructions or lexical and 
phrasal categories. Each experiment is carried out for 5 dif- 
ferent tutor-learner pairs, using random choices from a set 
20 situations, so that results are comparable. 

Words have potentially more than one lexical category (as 
in human languages), e.g. “paper” can be a noun as well as 
an adjective (as in a paper towel), although only one lex- 
ical category can fit with a grammatical construction. On 
the other hand a grammatical construction can accept more 
than one semantic category for a particular unit, which then 
makes the construction more general from a semantic point 
of view. 

Figure 6 shows the result of a tutor-learner experiment. It 
shows 500 consecutive language games. The running aver- 
age of four different measures is shown for 2 different ex- 
periments: 
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(i) The semantic uncertainty , which measures the number of 
times the world model of the situation is used to generate 
or block hypotheses, divided by the number of variables in- 
troduced by the lexicon for the utterance. More precisely, 
when grammar or syntactic meta-operators have been used, 
it measures the number of hypotheses that were not plausi- 
ble according to the world model and when semantic meta- 
operators have been used, it measures the number of times 
the situation was used to generate possible hypotheses. 

(ii) The syntactic uncertainty , which measures the number 
of extra hypotheses that grammatical constructions gener- 
ated during processing. This is the number of splits in the 
search space that were due to multiple results of applying a 
grammatical construction, divided by the number of words 
in the utterance. 

(iii) The communicative success , which measures whether 
the hearer was able to identify the topic without speaker 
feedback. 

(iv) The alignment which measures whether the hearer 
would express the same meaning using the same utterance 
as the speaker. 

(v) The grammatical constructions measure, which mea- 
sures how fast the grammar is acquired by measuring the 
percentage of constructions learned of the final grammar. 
Thanks to the grammar we see that both types of uncer- 
tainty get drastically reduced, which proves that the gram- 
mar achieves its desired purpose of minimizing uncertainty. 

Tutor-Learner experiment 



Interactions 

Semantic Ambiguity Alignment 

Syntactic Ambiguity Grammatical Constructions 

Communicative Success 

Figure 6: Tutor- learner experiment. The learner rapidly (after 150 
interactions) acquires the grammar of the tutor, and a total align- 
ment and communicative success with the tutor. On the other side, 
semantic and syntactic uncertainties of the learner decrease drasti- 
cally as long as grammar is learned. 

Figure 7 shows the results of an experiment in which 
a population of 5 agents develops a new grammar from 
scratch. The agents start with a shared lexicon but no syntac- 
tic categories and no grammatical constructions. They build 
very quickly a common grammar that provides high com- 
municative success, total alignment as well as a reduction of 
syntactic and semantic uncertainty. 

What about the complexity of the grammar? We ob- 


Population experiment 



Interactions 

Semantic Ambiguity Alignment 

Syntactic Ambiguity Grammatical Constructions 

Communicative Success 

Figure 7 : Grammar emergence experiment. The same measures 
as in 6 are shown. 


serve that the agents construct noun-phrase-like construc- 
tions with categories reminiscent of adjectives and nouns. 
They also build relational constructions with lexical cat- 
egories similar to prepositions and verbs as well as rela- 
tive clauses such as “(the) red carpet (where) emilia wants 
(the) table (to be) on.” There are many examples of recur- 
sive structures, particularly embedded clauses and embed- 
ded noun-phrases. 

It is not straightforward to compare the grammars of two 
agents directly because agents have different syntactic cate- 
gories. To visualise nevertheless the similarity between syn- 
tactic categories we have used the multidimensional scaling 
method. In order to apply it, we have defined a vector space 
to describe every syntactic categories as a vector in the fol- 
lowing way: Cati E {0, l} n where n equals the number 
of words in the lexicon and position j is 1 when word Wj 
can be used as category Cati , and 0 when it cannot. Finally 
we have applied the method to these corresponding sets of 
vectors by using the Euclidean distance. Figure 8 shows re- 
sults from the Tutor-Learner experiment where we see that 
the learner is able to form categories similar to the syntactic 
categories that the tutor uses. 

Conclusion 

This paper introduced the Syntax Game, a minimal language 
game for exploring how grammar can arise in a population 
of agents. The game is a variant of the Naming Game but 
introduces more complex semantics. Grammar is needed 
to avoid semantic and syntactic uncertainty which lead, re- 
spectively, to a combinatorial explosion in semantic inter- 
pretation and in parsing. Hence a language cannot scale up 
to utterances beyond a few words without minimizing these 
sources of utterance in language processing. We discussed 
an example of a language strategy, which allows agents to 
self-organize a phrase structure grammar that uses sequen- 
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Figure 8: MDS plot, useful for showing how syntactic categories 
of two agents become similar. 


tial ordering and grouping of words into phrases in order to 
avoid semantic and syntactic uncertainty. This strategy uses 
a set of meta-operators and alignment based on a lateral in- 
hibition learning rule. Experimental results show that the 
strategy achieves the desired results. 
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Abstract 

We consider whether selection for evolvability leads to 
greater adaptive progress than selection for adaptedness 
alone. Our treatment bears on longstanding discussions of 
selection for evolvability in the literature, which have been 
largely limited to conceptual and qualitative arguments to 
date. We study a simple mathematical model of a population 
of individuals whose adaptedness and evolvability (here mod- 
elled as the standard deviation of mutations affecting adapt- 
edness) are both under selective forces. In the special case of 
a population of size two, we show that the optimal amount 
of selection for evolvability depends on the ratio between the 
initial evolvability and the amount that evolvability can in- 
crease in the time given. Our result shows that to maximize 
the amount of adaptation it never pays off to select for evolv- 
ability more than to select for adaptedness itself. We have 
not answered the question of to what degree evolvability is 
selected for in nature, however we have made a small step 
in quantitative modelling of the evolution of evolvability and 
proved the existence of conditions under which selection for 
evolvability has a demonstrably positive effect. 

Introduction 

The definition of evolvability has been hard to pin 
down (Kirschner and Gerhart, 1998). One popular defini- 
tion is that it is a property of an individual, or an aggre- 
gate property of a lineage, that increases the expected rate of 
adaptation of the lineage. For example, for Hansen (2006) 
evolvability is “the ability of the genetic system to produce 
and maintain potentially adaptive genetic variants.” All mea- 
sures of this type of evolvability depend in some way on the 
probability distribution of fitness effects of mutations (Al- 
tenberg, 1995). Proposed measures include the likelihood of 
a mutation being beneficial (Smith et al., 2002) and the vari- 
ance of the fitness of offspring prior to selection (Gallagher, 
2009). 

The evolution of evolvability has become a popular re- 
search topic for biologists (Dawkins, 2003; Pigliucci, 2008), 
researchers of evolutionary computation (Altenberg, 1994; 
Reisinger and Miikkulainen, 2006), and in the artificial life 
community (McMullin, 2012; Webb and Knowles, 2014). 
The questions being asked fall into two broad categories: 


1. Has evolvability increased through evolution in life on 
Earth? If so, by what mechanisms? 

2. How can we encourage the evolution of evolvability in 
evolutionary algorithms and artificial life simulations? 

In this paper, we ask to what extent we should select for 
evolvability in simulated evolution in order to maximize the 
degree of adaptation overall. To our knowledge, this has 
not been done before. We have in mind a scenario in which 
adaptedness and evolvability are simultaneously under se- 
lective forces, and where the two are inextricably linked 
such that there is a trade-off; an individual can’t inherit its 
adaptedness from one parent and its evolvability from an- 
other. This would be the case, for example, if an individ- 
ual’s evolvability were determined by the way in which its 
traits are encoded in the genetic material that undergoes vari- 
ation. If one individual is well adapted, but another, less well 
adapted, individual is more evolvable due to having a more 
suitable encoding, in general it is not straightforward to re- 
encode the more adapted individual using the better encod- 
ing. 

An answer to the question of to what extent we should se- 
lect for evolvability will primarily be useful in evolutionary 
computation and artificial life simulations, where often the 
goal is to maximize the degree of adaptation. It may be less 
useful in answering questions about natural evolution, where 
there is no such forward planning, though it still might pro- 
vide a useful piece in a larger puzzle. 

Our contributions are as follows. 

• We introduce a simple model of a population in which 
adaptedness and evolvability are simultaneously under se- 
lective forces, and in which we control the relative impor- 
tance of adaptedness and evolvability during selection. 

• For the special case that the population is of size two, we 
answer exactly to what extent evolvability should be se- 
lected for (to the exclusion of selecting for adaptedness) 
to maximize the total amount of adaptation. 

• We discuss the difficulties of using the same method to 
analyze a larger population. 
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• We list the ways in which the model might be extended in 

order to better reflect realistic scenarios. 

The Model 

We have a population of N individuals, each with two traits 
A and B. The A value of an individual represents adapt- 
edness to some environment, and as such it is a value to 
be maximized. The B value of an individual represents the 
“evolvability with respect to trait A”; it is the key factor in 
determining the rate of increase of A in the course of evo- 
lution. Here, that means that the B s determine the standard 
deviations of mutations affecting the As. 

In each generation, we rank the population by the value 
7 A + (1 — 7 )B, where the As and Bs have first been nor- 
malized by dividing by the standard deviations of those traits 
in the population. The weighting parameter 7 is under our 
control, and takes values in the range [0,1]. This parameter 
represents a trade-off between selecting for adaptedness and 
evolvability. The top proportion p become the parents of the 
next generation; we select with replacement from the set of 
parents to form the next generation. 

The reason we include the normalization step is that, with- 
out it, as the variance of one of the traits in the population 
becomes large, evolution stops acting on the other trait, re- 
gardless of the value of 7. This is illustrated in Figs. 1 and 
2. These show, for a large population with normally dis- 
tributed A and B traits, the expected increase in the popu- 
lation mean values of A and B if we select the top half by 
value A + B, where the standard deviation of the A values 
is 1 and the standard deviation of the B values is param- 
eterized by /?. Without normalization, as Fig. 1 shows, the 
expected increase of each trait is a nonlinear function of both 
of the trait standard deviations. As the standard deviation of 
the Bs, /?, tends to infinity, the expected increase in trait A 
due to selection tends to zero. With normalization, as Fig. 2 
shows, the expected increase of each trait is proportional to 
the standard deviation of just that trait. 

After the selection step, we mutate the A and B values 
as follows. We add Gaussian noise to each individual’s B 
value with a constant standard deviation, /3. We add Gaus- 
sian noise to each individual’s A value with standard devi- 
ation olB (i.e., a constant times that individual’s B value). 
Since standard deviations must be positive, we prevent the 
Bs from taking negative values; when a mutation makes a B 
value negative, we set it to a small positive value e. 

Algorithm 1 shows the process of evolution in this model. 
Table 1 lists the parameters and their roles. 

Our question, stated in terms of the model, is as follows. 
What value of the parameter 7 maximizes, at some particular 
future time t en d, the expected mean value of A? We answer 
this question exactly in the special case that the population 
size N = 2 and the proportion selected as the parents of the 
next generation p= 1 / 2 . 



Figure 1: Without the normalization step, when we select 
for A + B, the expected increase in the mean value of each 
trait (A A and A B) is a nonlinear function of the standard 
deviations of both traits. As the standard deviation of the 
B s, /?, tends to infinity, trait A stops being selected for. 



Figure 2: With the normalization step, when we select for 
A + B, the expected increase in the mean value of each trait 
(A A and A B) is a linear function of the standard deviation 
of just that trait. 


Derivation of the Result 

We restrict ourselves to the special case that the popula- 
tion size N = 2 and the proportion kept during selection 
p = 1/2. We can restate the problem so that we only have 
to keep track of one A value and one B value in each gener- 
ation; let A(t), B(t ) be the A and B values of the parent for 
generation t, with A( 0 ) = A 0 , B( 0 ) = Bq. 

In each generation, we duplicate the parent, mutate both 
copies, and then, after normalizing by dividing the As and 
Bs by their population standard deviations, we select as the 
parent for the next generation the individual with the maxi- 
mum value of 7 A + (1 — 7 )B. Since the parents are identical 
before mutation, we are essentially selecting between muta- 
tion events. The normalization step means that, as far as the 
selection operator is concerned, all mutations have a stan- 
dard deviation of 1 . 

We can achieve the same result by drawing four ‘nor- 
malized’ mutations from the standard normal distribution 
A/*( 0 , 1 ). Ma 1 and Ma 2 are the normalized mutations af- 
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Algorithm 1 Our model of simultaneous evolution of adapt- 
edness and evolvability. 

1 : Initialize vector A(t = 0) with N elements of value Ao 
2 : Initialize vector B(t = 0) with N elements of value Bq 
3: for each t 0 ..t en d do 
4: A' A(£)/std_dev(A(£)) 

5: B' <— L?(t)/std_dev(A(t)) 

6 : Sort A(t), B(t ) by the corresponding value 7 A' + 

(1-7)^ 

7: for each n 1..7V do 

8 : i random variate drawn from the discrete uni- 

form distribution [l,_p7V] 

9: M A ~N(0,a 2 B(t)\i} 2 ) 

10 : M b ~ AT(0,/3 2 ) 

11 : A(t + l) n A(t)i + -Ma 

12 : B(t + l) n *<— B(t)i + Mb 

13: if B(t + l) n < 0 then 

14: B(t 1 ) n 4 — 6 


TV — The population size. Here we set N = 2. 

p — The proportion of individuals chosen by trun- 

cation selection as parents of the next genera- 
tion. Here we setp = 1/2. 

Ao — The initial value of the trait A in the popula- 
tion. 

Bo — The initial value of the trait B in the popula- 
tion. Non-negative. 

a — A parameter adjusting the standard deviation 
of A mutations. Non-negative. 

/ 3 — A parameter adjusting the standard deviation 

of B mutations. Non-negative. 

tend — The time at which we want to maximize the 
expected mean value of A, with respect to the 
parameter 7 . Positive integer. 

7 — A parameter under our control representing a 

trade-off between selection for the traits A and 
B. In the range [0, 1]. 


fecting the As, and Mb x and Mb 2 are the normalized mu- 
tations affecting the Bs. We will then select the pair of mu- 
tations with the largest value of 7 M A + (1 — 7 )M#, and 
multiply each by the desired mutational standard deviation, 
undoing the normalization step. We then apply these muta- 
tions to the parent to get the A and B values of the parent of 
the next generation. 

Let {M \ , M ^> ) be the (M A , Mb) pair with the maximum 
value of 7 M a + (1 — 7 )Mb- That is, 


(,M\ 1 Mg ) = ( ), where ( 1 ) 

m = argmax ( 7 M Ai + (1 - 7 )M Bi )- 
*e{ 1 , 2 } 

The two components in the sum in (1) are distributed as 


7 Ma 1j2 ~V(0,7 2 ) (2) 

(l-7)M Bli2 ~V(0,(l-7) 2 ). (3) 

Using the results (21), (22) from the appendix, we obtain 
the expected values of these components in the pair with the 
maximum sum, which are 


E[ lM+] 
E[( 1 - 7 )M+] 


V / 7 2 + (l-7) 2 V / ^ 

(1~7) 2 

\/V + (1 -7) 2 \/tt 


(4) 

(5) 


From one generation to the next, A will increase by 
aB(t)M and B will increase by /3Mg. These are the ‘un- 
normalized ’ mutations, which have the expected values (tak- 
ing the expectation over the possible values of Af| , Mg) 


Table 1 : Parameters of the model. 


E[aB(t)M+] = 


E[(3M+] = 


y 7 2 + (i-7) 2 v^ ajB(t) 

1-7 = — 13. 

\/V + (1 -7) 2 \/7r 


( 6 ) 

(7) 


The nonlinear trade-off between the rates of increase of A 
and B , determined by the parameter 7 , is shown in Fig. 3, 
and is given by 


/( 7) 


7 

v / 7 2 + (1-7) 2 


( 8 ) 


Since aB(t)M\ and f3M ^ represent the change in A and 
B from generation t to t + 1, we have the recurrence relations 


.1(7) 1 ) A(t) + aB{t)M+ (t) (9) 

B(t + 1) = B(t ) + Mg(t), (10) 

and the expected value of A(t) and B(t ) (now taking the 
expectation over the mutation events in every generation) 
satisfy the recurrence relations 


E[A(t + l)}=E[A(t)} + f( 1 )^MR (ii) 

V 71- 

E[B(t + l)]=E[B(t)]+f(USn)-?=. (12) 

V 77 

Solving the second recurrence relation gives the expected 
value of B at time t, which is 
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Figure 3: The trade-off between selecting for traits A and 
B in a population of size 2. The function /( 7 ) gives the 
expected increase in trait A due to selection, in units of the 
standard deviation of A mutations. The function /(I — 7 ) 
plays the same role for the expected increase in trait B. 


E[B(t)\=B 0 + f(l- 7 )^=, (13) 

and solving the first recurrence relation gives the expected 
value of A at time t , which is 



Figure 4: The optimal value of the trade-off parameter 7 as 
an increasing function of Bo / (/ 3 (t en d — 1 )). As Bo becomes 
large, the optimal value asymptotically approaches 1 . 



E[A(t)\ — Ao + — 


at ( 4 ^/ 7^807 


VyV + (1 -7 ) 2 
— f3(t — 1) f 1 + 


(14) 


7 2 + (1 -7 ) 2 


To find a value of 7 that maximizes the expected value of 
A at time t en d, we set the derivative of the above expression 
with respect to 7 equal to zero. The solution 7 * in the range 
[ 0 , 1 ] that satisfies this equation is 


7 * = - + -(z — \/ z + 3y/z — l), where (15) 


z = x l + —( ^ tend ^ 


7T V 


Bo 


The optimal value of the trade-off parameter, 7 *, depends 
only on Bq,/3, and t en d, and is an increasing function of 
Bo/ (P (t en d — !))• Figure 4 shows 7 * as a function of 
Bo/ (P (t e nd — 1)), while Fig. 5 shows 7 * as a function of 
the reciprocal P(t en d — 1)/ Bo. Both are shown so that both 
asymptotes are clear. 

That 7 * depends on this quantity makes sense; it is the 
ratio between the initial evolvability Bo and /3t en d , which 
is related to the amount that evolvability can increase in the 
course of evolution in the time given. If the initial evolvabil- 
ity is large compared to the capacity to increase evolvability, 
then it pays off to focus more on increasing the trait A. As 


Figure 5 : The optimal value of the trade-off parameter 7 as a 
decreasing function of / 3(t en d — 1)/ Bo. As (3 or t en d become 
large, the optimal value asymptotically approaches 1 / 2 . 


we look further to the future and t en d becomes large, the 
initial evolvability value has less of an effect and 7 * tends 
towards 1/2. The optimal value 7 * is never less than 1/2; it 
never pays off to select more for evolvability than for adapt- 
edness. 

Figure 6 shows the optimal value of 7 found by numerical 
methods for a range of values of Bo , /?, and t en d- For each 
setting of the parameters, we plot the value of 7 with the 
highest mean value of A at time t en d measured over one 
hundred thousand trials (the low population size make the 
outcome noisy). The numerical results closely agree with 
the answer obtained here, verifying the result 1 . 

Figure 7 shows, for a particular setting of the parameters, 
the expected value of A over time for three strategies; setting 
7 = 1 (so that only A is selected for), setting 7 = 1/2 
(so that we select equally for A and B), and setting 7 = 
7 * (the optimal value). It can be seen that the 7 * strategy 
dominates. Figure 8 shows the same with a different setting 
of the parameter /3. Note that for the 7 * strategy, the plots 

1 There is a small discrepancy, because our result does not ac- 
count for the fact that, after a mutation, we set negative B values 
to small positive values. This manifests when Bo is small enough 
that B is small compared with /3 in the initial generations. 
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Figure 6 : A comparison between the optimal value of 7 ob- 
tained by numerical methods and the exact result. 


do not show A over time for a particular value of 7 ; for each 
time £, the plot shows the expected value of A when using 
the (constant) value of 7 that maximizes A(t). 

Larger Population Sizes 

With a larger population size, the model is harder to ana- 
lyze for two reasons. The first is that the trait variances in 
the population depend on mutations accumulated over mul- 
tiple generations; because more than one parent is selected 
in each generation there will be residual variation from the 
previous generation. Moreover, this residual (post-selection) 
variation will not be normally distributed. The result is that 
the traits A and B will no longer be normally distributed, 
but will be skewed by an amount depending on the trade- 
off parameter 7 and the proportion kept during selection p. 
The trait distributions will change over time, approaching an 
equilibrium shape. 

The second problem is that, because more than one parent 
is selected in each generation, correlation builds up between 
the A and B values in the population; individuals selected 
for having high A values are likely to have inherited large B 
values. The result of this correlation is that there is indirect 
selection for trait B when selecting for trait A. 

Figure 9 shows (with N = 100, p = 1/2), as functions 
of 7 , the measured mean increase in traits A and B during 
selection in generation 10 , in units of the mutational stan- 
dard deviation of A and B , respectively. Figure 10 shows 
the same in generation 50. The asymmetry is due to indirect 
selection for trait B , and the mean increase of each trait due 
to selection changes over time because both the trait distri- 
butions and the correlation between the traits are changing 
over time. Compare these with the stationary (in time) and 
symmetric functions giving the expected per-generation in- 
crease of traits A and B for a population of size two, shown 
in Fig. 3. Without an exact expression for the expected in- 
crease of traits A and B due to selection in a larger popu- 
lation, we cannot deduce the optimal value of the trade-off 
parameter 7 . 



Figure 7 : The expected value of A over time for three strate- 
gies for setting 7 . Aq = 0 , a = 1 , Bq m 1 , = 0 . 1 . 

E[A] 



Figure 8 : The expected value of A over time for three strate- 
gies for setting 7 . Aq = 0 , a = 1 , Bq « 1 , /? = 1 . 


Figure 1 1 shows the optimal value of 7 found by numeri- 
cal methods, with a population size N = 100 andp = 1 / 2 . 
The exact result from the population size N = 2 case is 
shown for comparison. 

Related Work 

Here we review research related to selection for evolvability 
from the research fields of evolutionary biology, evolution- 
ary computation, and artificial life. There has been much 
debate about how to define evolvability, and about whether 
it is a property of individuals or populations. In our work we 
have followed Conrad (1972), Altenberg (1994), Kirschner 
and Gerhart (1998), and others in defining evolvability to 
be a property of individuals, related to their amenability to 
adaptive evolution, or capacity to produce potentially more 
well-adapted offspring. 

Even amongst those who agree with this definition, there 
is no consensus about exactly how to measure evolvabil- 
ity. Proposed measures include the likelihood of a benefi- 
cial mutation, the expected fitness of offspring after selec- 
tion, and the expected variance in fitness of offspring prior 
to selection. Gallagher (2009) gives a summary of these and 
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Figure 9: The function /i(7) shows the measured mean in- 
crease in trait A in generation 10 in units of the standard de- 
viation of A mutations. The function <71(7) plays the same 
role for trait B. The functions are asymmetric; there is indi- 
rect selection for B when selecting for A. N = 100. 



Figure 10: The function ^(7) shows the measured mean 
increase in trait A in generation 50 in units of the standard 
deviation of A mutations. Function #2(7) plays the same 
role for trait B. The functions are not the same as those for 
generation 10, and the functions are asymmetric. Compare 
with Fig. 3. N = 100. 


other measures. It is this last measure, the pre-selection vari- 
ance of offspring, which is closest to ours; in our model, the 
evolvability of an individual is the standard deviation of mu- 
tations affecting the individual’s offspring. 

In biology, questions have been asked about whether 
evolvability has evolved in life on Earth, and if it has, 
whether it evolved by natural selection or by some additional 
mechanisms (Pigliucci, 2008). The first question is moti- 
vated by the fact that evolvability confers a future, rather 
than present, advantage, and it’s not obvious that evolu- 
tion has or is able to select for evolvability even if do- 
ing so would be beneficial in the long term (Kirschner and 
Gerhart, 1998). Amongst those who believe evolvability 
has evolved, proposed mechanisms include indirect selec- 
tion due to correlation between fitness and evolvability (Al- 
tenberg, 1994), direct selection for evolvability as an adap- 
tation or as a byproduct of selection for environmental ro- 
bustness (Hansen, 2006; Visser et al., 2003), higher level 



Figure 11: A comparison between the optimal value of 7 
obtained by numerical methods (with population size N = 
100) and the exact result (with N = 2). 


selection between clades and groups (Alberch, 1991), and 
a process of repeated extinctions and radiations (Dawkins, 
2003). 

In recent experiments in artificial life, the underlying en- 
codings of self-replicators (i.e., the way in which the replica- 
tors are encoded in their heritable genetic information) has 
been allowed to evolve. The hope is that more evolvable 
encodings (with respect to the environment) will emerge. 
Many of these simulations were implemented in Avida and 
its variants. Avida is an artificial life platform in which 
assembly-like computer programs self replicate (Ofria and 
Wilke, 2004). 

Baugh and McMullin (2013) and Hasegawa and Mc- 
Mullin (2013) have, respectively, designed replicators for 
the Tierra and Avida self-replication platforms in which part 
of the self-replicating program is interpreted as genetic in- 
formation, and another part is interpreted as a decoding 
mechanism, that decodes the genetic information. By allow- 
ing both to evolve, the way that the replicators are encoded 
in the genetic portion can change over time. 

Egri-Nagy and Nehaniv (2003) have implemented a vari- 
ant of Avida in which each replicating program has its own, 
different, instruction set, which itself can evolve. The goal 
is similar; the way that a replicator’s behaviour is encoded 
can change over time, and more evolvable encodings might 
be discovered. 

Webb and Knowles (2014) aimed to study the differ- 
ing capacities to evolve evolvability between 4 non- self- 
encoding’ and ‘self-encoding’ replicators. In both cases, 
each replicator implement a decoder that interprets its ge- 
netic information, and the decoder itself can evolve over 
time. In ‘self-encoders’, the decoder determines the way 
in which it itself is encoded in the genetic information. The 
authors concluded that there may have been insufficient se- 
lection for evolvability in their simulations to distinguish be- 
tween the two types of replicator. 

In the evolutionary computation field, there is a general 
concern with evolvability in the sense of mechanisms that 
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might improve the capacity for adaptive evolution. Placing 
the degree of mutational variation under evolutionary con- 
trol has been studied by Eiben et al. (1999), mostly from an 
empirical perspective, though important theoretical work in 
this area has also been done (Rudolph, 2001). 

Reisinger and Miikkulainen (2006) list some ways in 
which evolvability has been allowed to evolve in evolution- 
ary algorithms. For example, Ebner et al. (2002) study 
the evolution of evolvability in neutral networks, in which 
neighbouring genotypes can encode the same phenotype. 
Neutral mutations, whose relevance to evolvability was first 
outlined by Maynard Smith (1970), are those that leave the 
phenotype unchanged, while possibly changing the pheno- 
typic neighbourhood. Reisinger and Miikkulainen give as 
other examples evolutionary algorithms with indirect encod- 
ings (Stanley and Miikkulainen, 2003) and Estimation-of- 
Distribution algorithms (Pelikan et al., 2002). 

Altenberg (1994) shows that in genetic programming, 
evolvability can evolve by the implicit selection of blocks 
of code for what he calls their ‘constructional selection’, or 
their ability to improve programs in the population when in- 
serted into them. 

Conclusion and Future Work 

We have introduced a model of a population simultaneously 
evolving an adaptive trait A and a trait B that is the “evolv- 
ability with respect to A”, with the aim of answering to what 
extent we should select for evolvability in order to maximize 
the total amount of adaptation over a given time period. 

We have answered this question exactly in the special case 
that the population size is two, with one individual selected 
as the parent of the next generation. We find that the op- 
timal weighting parameter 7 is never less than 1/2 and is 
an increasing function of Bo/(/3(t en d — 1)), asymptotically 
approaching 1 , where Bo is the initial evolvability, (3 is the 
standard deviation of mutations affecting B , and t en d is the 
time at which we want to maximize A with respect to 7. 

The model is straightforward to analyze with a popula- 
tion size of two, because the two individuals only ever differ 
in the mutations that happen within the current generation, 
and the mutations are independent and normally distributed; 
there are no residual differences between individuals from 
earlier mutations and there is no correlation between the A 
and B values within the population. As a result, the expected 
increase in A due to selection is a function of 7 times the 
standard deviation of A mutations, and the expected increase 
in B is the same function of 1 — 7 times the standard devi- 
ation of B mutations (see Fig. 3). For larger populations, 
the trait distributions are not normal, change over time, and 
become correlated, making analysis more difficult. 

The applicability of our result is limited by the assump- 
tions of the model, which are as follows. 

• “Evolvability” is determined wholly by the B value, 


and is independent of time, environmental variables, and 
where each individual is on the A-landscape. 

• The As and the B s can increase without limit. 

• We have perfect knowledge of the B s. In practice, we 
would likely have to rely on estimates of the evolvability 
of an individual or lineage, derived from observations of 
the effects of past mutations. 

In future work we aim to extend the model to overcome 
one or more of these limitations. 

Appendix 

If we have two random variables A and B both distributed as 
J\f(0, cr 2 ), then the maximum of A and B has the expected 
value 

/ oo pa 

acf)(a ) / cj)(b)dbda (16) 
-00 7—00 

/ oo pb 

b(j){b ) / (j)(a)dadb 
-00 7 — 00 

/ oo pa 

acj)(a) / (j){b)dbda, 

-00 7—00 

where (j){x) is the pdf of the distribution. This can be 
understood as follows. We integrate over the possible val- 
ues of A , multiplying the probability of getting that value 
by the probability that the B value is less than it (i.e., the 
probability that the A is the maximum of the pair). For each 
possibility we multiply by the value of A to get the expected 
value. We then do the same thing for the case where the B 
value is the greater of the pair. Because A and B have the 
same distributions, these integrals are equal, so we evaluate 
it once and double the result. Evaluating the integral gives 
the result 

E[max(A,B)] = 7=. (17) 

V 71- 

In this paper we make use of the following result giving 
the expected values of the pair of numbers (out of two pairs) 
that has the maximum sum. Suppose we have four normal 
random variables distributed as 

0,a 2 A ), 0,o%) (18) 

A 2 ~ AT(0,a 2 A ), B 2 ~V(0,cr|). 

Let (A m , B m ) be the (A, B) pair with the maximum sum. 
That is, 


m = argmax (A^ + Bi). (19) 

*e{i,2} 
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The expected value of A m is given by 


/ oo roo 

/ a4>A{a)4>B(b)$(a + 6) dad&, (20) 

-oo J — oo 

/ a+6 

4>a+b(c) dc, 

-OO 


where ' 


and (j>A{x) is the pdf of each of A\^ ^b{x) is the pdf of 
each of T>i, 2 , and (j)A+B is the pdf of each of A\ + B\ and 
A2 + B2 • 

In words, we integrate over the possible values of A\ and 
B\, multiplying the joint probability of getting those values 
by the probability that the sum of the other (A, B) pair takes 
a value less than A\ + B\, and we multiply by the A\ value 
to get its expected value. We then integrate over the possible 
values of A 2 and B 2 (for the case where the sum of the sec- 
ond pair is greater than the sum of the first), which gives the 
same integral again. Adding the two integrals together gives 
the expected value of A m . 

Evaluating the above integral gives the value 


E[A m ] = 


V^a+^bV ^ 1 

and by symmetry the expected value of B m is 


( 21 ) 


E[B m ] 




(22) 
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Abstract 

In this paper, we investigate the benefits and drawbacks of 
different approaches for solving a cooperative foraging task 
with two robots. We compare a classical clonal approach 
with an additional approach which favors the evolution of 
heterogeneous behaviors according to two defining criteria: 
the evolvability of the cooperative solution and the efficiency 
of the coordination behaviors evolved. Our results reveal a 
tradeoff between evolvability and efficiency: the clonal ap- 
proach evolves cooperation with a higher probability than a 
non-clonal approach, but heterogeneous behaviors evolved 
with the non-clonal approach systematically show better fit- 
ness scores. We then propose to overcome this tradeoff and 
improve on both of these criteria for each approach. To this 
end, we investigate the use of incremental evolution to trans- 
fer coordination behaviors evolved in a simpler task. We 
show that this leads to a significant increase in evolvability 
for the non-clonal approach, while the clonal approach does 
not benefit from any gain in terms of efficiency. 

Introduction 

The evolution of cooperative actions in evolutionary robotics 
is as much a challenge as an interesting perspective for 
the design of complex collective systems (Doncieux et al., 
2015). As such, it has been widely studied with very diverse 
approaches and objectives (Waibel et al., 2009; Hauert et al., 
2014; Trianni et al., 2007; Lichocki et al., 2013). These 
works often use a clonal paradigm, where each robot has 
a copy of the same genome. This makes sense as this is the 
easiest way to ensure cooperation when individuals are ex- 
pected to display similar behaviors. Moreover, using clones 
ensures maximal genetic relatedness between individuals, 
which is known to allow the evolution of altruism (Waibel 
et al., 2011; Montanier and Bredeche, 2011). As such, most 
research focus on increasing the probability for the cooper- 
ative solution to evolve. 

In comparison, the nature of coordination behaviors and 
their influence on the quality of cooperation has yet to 
be thoroughly studied. In particular, interactions between 
clones in evolutionary robotics tend to produce homoge- 
neous behaviors when most coordination tasks could benefit 


from heterogeneous behaviors. This could be solved by us- 
ing a non-clonal approach where paired individuals do not 
use the same genome, and could possibly evolve different 
behaviors more easily. However, a non-clonal approach may 
face a chicken-and-egg dilemma: multiple individuals need 
to behave in a particular fashion for cooperation to be re- 
warding, but no benefit can be extracted from this behavior 
unless all individuals cooperate. Therefore, without coop- 
erating partners, those behaviors cannot be selected by the 
evolution as they do not benefit the individual. This is par- 
ticularly problematic when a moderately rewarding solitary 
strategy overshadows a more rewarding, but also more chal- 
lenging to evolve, cooperative strategy (Skyrms, 2004). 

In this paper, we are interested in the comparison between 
clonal and non-clonal approaches on two different criteria: 

• Evolvability of cooperation, which is the number of suc- 
cessful runs where cooperation evolved. 

• Efficiency of cooperation. This criteria is focused on the 
quality of the evolved behaviors and is determined by 
the performance (w.r.t. fitness score) of the coordination 
strategies. 

To that end, we design a foraging task where both cooper- 
ative and solitary strategies are possible but where coopera- 
tion provides the largest reward. This task is favored by the 
evolution of efficient cooperative behaviors and we compare 
different approaches on both criteria. The first approach is 
a straightforward implementation of the literature where in- 
teracting individuals are clones. In comparison, the second 
approach is a rather extreme implementation of a non-clonal 
approach: we use coevolution, where individuals are from 
two different populations, and where fitness scores are com- 
puted independently for each individual. While this scheme 
is typical of competitive coevolution (Floreano and Nolfi, 
1997; Floreano et al., 1998; Panait and Luke, 2005), the na- 
ture of the task considered here makes cooperation more in- 
teresting, as both individuals can selfishly benefit from being 
cooperative. 

In the next section, we describe the methods and exper- 
imental setup used throughout our study. Then, we com- 
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pare the results of the two approaches on the cooperative 
task. This first experiment reveals that both approaches face 
a tradeoff between evolvability and efficiency, where neither 
one dominates the other on both criteria. We investigate in a 
second experiment the possibility to overcome this tradeoff 
for both approaches. To this end, we use incremental evo- 
lution (Harvey et al., 1994; Urzelai et al., 1998) and evolve 
coordination in a simpler task in order to improve both the 
evolvability and efficiency on the target task for each ap- 
proach. Finally, we discuss the implication of our findings 
in the last section, in particular with respect to maximizing 
evolvability and efficiency alike. 

Methods 

Two robotic agents are placed in a 800 by 800 units square 
arena with four solid walls and emptied from any obstacle 
apart from the targets in the foraging task. Each circular- 
shaped agent, with a diameter of 20 units, has a collection 
of sensors divided between a 90 degrees front camera and 
12 uniformly distributed proximity sensors. The camera is 
composed of 12 rays with infinite range which indicate the 
type (coded on 3 bits) and proximity (one value in R n ) of the 
nearest object or agent in their direction. Proximity sensors 
have a range of twice the agent body’s diameter and are used 
to get the distance to any obstacle nearby such as solid ob- 
jects, the other agent or walls. The two agents always begin 
the simulation next to one another at one end of the arena, 
whereas all the objects’ initial positions are randomized. 

Agents can move freely in the environment and are con- 
trolled by a fully connected multi-layer perceptron with a 
single hidden layer, the topology of which does not change 
during the evolution. Inputs of this neural network are fed 
with all the data extracted from the sensors: 48 neurons for 
the camera (4 neurons for each of the 12 rays) and 12 neu- 
rons for the proximity sensors. A bias neuron, whose value 
is always 1, brings the total number of input neurons to 61. 
The hidden layer is comprised of 8 neurons and the output 
layer of 2 neurons giving the speed of each of the agent’s 
wheels. The activation function used is a sigmoid. 

In each experiment, individuals evolved during a fixed 
amount of evaluations thanks to an evolutionary algorithm. 
Their genome consists of a collection of the 506 connec- 
tion weights (as real-values) of the neural network and is 
initially randomized for each individual in the population. 
Three evaluation setups are used to compare the different 
approaches of our experiment: 

• In the control setup, each individual is evaluated against 
5 other randomly chosen individuals in the population ex- 
cept itself. Therefore we ensure that there is no genetic 
relatedness between individuals in each pair. However, it 
is not clear how the evolutionary algorithm itself may im- 
pact the population’s diversity, especially because elitism 
is used; 


• In the clonal setup, each individual is evaluated once 
against a clone of itself. This setup is used to study the re- 
sults of the classical clonal approach (Waibel et al., 2009; 
Hauert et al., 2014; Trianni et al., 2007; Lichocki et al., 
2013). While previous works have shown on multiple 
occasions that cooperation can evolve, it is not clear if 
individuals can take different roles during a cooperative 
interaction; 

• In the coevolution setup, each of the two individuals 
comes from two different coevolved populations. In this 
setup, each individual from one population encounters 5 
random individuals from the other population. As pairing 
considers individuals from two seperate populations, the 
evolution of heterogeneous behaviors is theoretically eas- 
ier. As a matter of fact, such a relation where two very dif- 
ferent individuals find a selfish interest in mutual cooper- 
ation is actually quite common in nature (Connor, 1995). 

A pair of individuals then interact in the arena described 
before for a fixed number of simulation steps called a trial. 
Each trial is conducted 5 times to account for the random 
initial positions of the objects and decrease the influence of 
the initial conditions on the individuals’ performance. 

The selection method used in the evolutionary algorithm 
is an elitist (10+10)-ES where the 10 best individuals in the 
population are used to generate 10 offsprings for the next 
generation. We use no recombination and therefore each 
offspring is a mutated copy of its parent. Mutations were 
sampled according to a gaussian operator with a standard 
deviation of 1.10 -2 and a gene’s mutation rate of 5.10 -3 . 
Finally, population size was kept constant through the 
evolution with a number of 20 individuals. All experiments 
were done using the framework for evolutionary compu- 
tation SFERESv2 (Mouret and Doncieux, 2010), which 
includes a fast 2D robotic simulator. The source code for 
reproducing the experiments is available for download at 
http ://pages .isir.upmc.fr/~bredeche/Experiments/ECAL20 15- 
coop.tgz. 

Cooperative Foraging Task 

In this first experiment, we investigate the evolution of coop- 
eration in a foraging task. The environment is filled with 1 8 
solid targets that the agents can collect. To collect a target, 
an agent has to stay close to this object for a fixed amount 
of simulation steps (800). After this duration, the target dis- 
appears and any agent close to it is rewarded with its value. 
Targets are of two types. Green targets always reward 50 
when collected whereas purple ones reward 250 only when 
the agents collect it together (Table 1). If a solitary agent 
collects a purple target, it disappears and rewards nothing. 
Consequently, there is both an incentive and a risk to co- 
operate as cooperation is dependent on successful coordina- 
tion. This setup is a robotic implementation of a well-known 
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problem in game theory for studying the evolution of mutu- 
alistic cooperation: the Stag Hunt (Skyrms, 2004). 

The fitness score (F) of an individual is the average re- 
ward per trial: 


F = 


1 

N * M 


N M 




Where N is the number of individuals encountered (5 in 
the control and coevolution setups, 1 in the clonal setup), M 
the number of trials (5) and fj the rewards obtained at trial 
j with individual i. 

When a target is collected, another target of the same type 
is then placed at a random position in the arena to keep a 
constant ratio between green and purple targets. Each evalu- 
ation lasted 20000 simulation steps and 60 independent runs 
were conducted for each experimental setup, each one last- 
ing 40000 evaluations. 


half the simulations display the evolution of cooperative be- 
haviors. 



Target 


Reward 

Green 

alone 

50 


coop 

50 

Purple 

alone 

0 


coop 

250 


Table 1: Rewards for the foraging of the different targets, 
depending on whether they were collected alone or cooper- 
atively. 

Results 


Setting 

# Coop. 

# Solitary 

Total 

Control 

10 

50 

60 

Clonal 

28 

32 

60 

Coevolution 

14 

46 

60 


Table 2: Number of simulations where the best individual 
evolved a cooperative strategy (collecting purple targets) or 
a solitary strategy (collecting green targets) for each setup in 
the foraging task. 

We are interested in the number of simulations where co- 
operation evolved (i.e. the evolv ability of each approach), 
which means simulations where the best individual in the 
population evolved the cooperative foraging of the purple 
targets (i.e. more than 50% of the collected targets are pur- 
ple). Results for the three setups are displayed in Table 2. 
As could be expected from the literature, the clonal setup 
displays a greater evolvability w.r.t. evolving cooperation 
(28/60), whereas coevolution (14/60) is on par with the con- 
trol setup (10/60). It is also apparent that cooperation is still 
difficult to evolve as in the best case (clonal), no more than 


Figure 1 : Median fitness score of the best individuals in each 
of the runs where cooperation evolved for each setup over 
time. The fitness score of an individual is computed as the 
average reward the individual earned per trial by foraging 
targets. The colored areas around the medians represent the 
first and third quartiles. 

However, cooperative individuals do not perform with the 
same efficiency from one setup to another. We show in Fig- 
ure 1 the median fitness score of the best individuals in each 
independent run where cooperation evolved over time and 
for each setup. Fitness scores are significantly different in 
each setup with the best score obtained in the coevolution 
setup and the worst in the control setup (Mann- Whitney U- 
test on the fitness score of the best individuals at the last 
evaluation, p-value < 0.001). 

These differences in efficiency can be explained by look- 
ing at the nature of the cooperative behaviors evolved, which 
reveals two types of behaviors: turning and leader/follower. 

Individuals adopting the turning strategy turn around one 
another so that they always see the other individual as well 
as stay close to it (Figure 2(a)). This allows the two indi- 
viduals to approach simultaneously a same target and there- 
fore forage it in a cooperative fashion. In this strategy, both 
individuals have a similar behavior and no role division is 
necessary for their successful cooperation. 

In comparison, individuals which evolve a leader/follower 
strategy adopt a differentiation between two roles: leader 
and follower (Figure 2(b)). The individual we call leader 
always goes first on a target whereas the follower always 
arrives second on the same target. We observe that the fol- 
lower’s behavior consists in staying close to the leader and 
always keeping it in front of itself. In comparison the leader 
shows a lesser interest in the presence of its follower and 
rarely checks on its position. 
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Figure 2: Snapshots of the simulation after an entire trial in the foraging task. The path of each robotic agent from their initial 
positions (black dots) is represented in red and blue. The green and purple discs represent the 18 targets in the environment. 
When a target is foraged by the two agents, a red cross (resp. blue) is drawn on the target if the red agent (resp. blue) arrived 
on it first. Each snapshot corresponds to a trial where agents adopted a different behavior: (a) turning or (b) leader/follower. 


Table 3 shows the distribution of cooperative strategies 
for all three setups. Whereas the control and clonal se- 
tups always resulted in turning strategies (resp. 10/10 and 
28/28), the coevolution setup always displayed the evolu- 
tion of a leader/follower strategy (14). We observe that this 
latter strategy leads to more efficient cooperation. Indeed, 
individuals adopting the turning strategy are forced to check 
constantly on the other individual’s position. Consequently, 
they cannot be as fast as individuals with a leader/follower 
strategy where they move to the target in a straight line under 
the leader’s direction. Moreover, due to the random prox- 
imity of the targets, the turning strategy is prone to errors. 
Namely, they often get to another target than that of their 
partner whenever two targets are too close to each other. 

A possible explanation as to why no leader/follower strat- 
egy could evolve in the control and clonal setups may be 
because of the need to differentiate between the two roles. 
Indeed, there needs to be the existence of an asymmetry be- 
tween the two individuals for this phenomenon to appear. 
With coevolved populations, this asymmetry is deliberately 
created by the separation between the two populations. In- 
deed, we observe that one population exclusively contains 
leaders while the other exclusively contains followers. 

The two other setups fail to evolve heterogeneous behav- 
iors. In the control setup, this may be due to the evolu- 
tionary algorithm used, especially with elistism enforcing 
the homogenization of the population throughout the course 
of evolution (as hinted in the Methods Section). Then, the 
clonal setup introduces yet another challenge as switching to 


a particular role can only be done during evaluation as both 
individuals are by definition genetically similar. 


Setting 

# Leader/Follower 
Strategy 

# Turning 
Strategy 

Total 

Control 

0 

10 

10 

Clonal 

0 

28 

28 

Coevolution 

14 

0 

14 


Table 3: Repartition of the different strategies evolved in 
each of the runs where cooperation evolved for each setup 
in the foraging task. We indicate in each cell the number of 
simulations where a particular strategy evolved. 

Going Beyond the Evolvability vs. Efficiency 
Tradeoff using Incremental Evolution 

The previous section revealed a tradeoff between evolvabil- 
ity and efficiency. In the clonal setup, cooperation evolves 
more often than with other setups. However, the coevolution 
setup yields cooperative behaviors which are more efficient, 
with paired individuals displaying asymmetrical behaviors. 

In this section, we address the following question: is it 
possible to benefit from both evolvability and efficiency with 
the clonal and/or the coevolution setups? In other words, we 
explore (1) whether the clonal setup can be used to evolve 
pairs with heterogeneous behaviors, and (2) whether the co- 
evolution setup can be improved in terms of number of runs 
where cooperation evolved. 
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In order to address this question, we use incremental evo- 
lution, a rather common method in evolutionary robotics 
for solving challenging problems (Dorigo and Colombetti, 
1994; Saksida et al., 1997; Bongard, 2008; Doncieux, 2013). 
The main principle is to ease the learning of a complex task 
by splitting it into simpler sub-tasks (Perkins and Hayes, 
1996). 

In the following, we introduce an additional task, the way- 
points crossing task, which requires the evolution of coordi- 
nation behaviors, and is simpler to address than the previous 
task. Individuals evolved in this first task are then used as 
starting point for the original task described earlier, hoping 
that cooperative behavior will be recycled from the first task 
to the second task. 


Waypoints Crossing Task 

We consider a task where robotic agents have to cross ran- 
domly positioned waypoints. As such, these round way- 
points do not act as obstacles and have a diameter of 30 units. 
As soon as an agent goes through a waypoint, it can not be 
seen by this agent anymore. All 18 waypoints have the same 
color and can be crossed in any order. The fitness score (F) 
of each individual is defined as the average longest sequence 
of waypoints shared by both agents per trial: 


F = 


1 

N * M 


N M 


EE* 


maxij 


Where N is the number of individuals encountered (5 in 
the control and coevolution setups, 1 in the clonal setup), M 
the number of trials (5) and lmax i3 the longest sequence of 
waypoints shared by both individuals at trial j with individ- 
ual i. 

This implies that the two individuals are rewarded when 
crossing waypoints in the same order as well as maximizing 
the number of waypoints crossed. Each evaluation lasted 
10000 simulation steps and 60 independent runs were con- 
ducted for each experimental setup, each one lasting 40000 
evaluations. 

All simulations showed an increase in fitness score for 
each of the three setups (cf. Figure 3). This was expected 
as this task does not represent a particular challenge for the 
individuals: it simply needs the evolution of a successful co- 
ordination strategy. However, whereas the coevolution and 
clonal setups performed equally, they both surpassed the 
performance of individuals from the control setup (Mann- 
Whitney, p-value < 0.001). 

As with the previous foraging task, we can hypothesize 
that these differences in fitness scores are due to differences 
in the behaviors evolved. Table 4 gives a classification of 
the cooperative behaviors for each setup. They are similar 
to those in the previous task with the addition of a third rare 
strategy: the wall-following strategy (which is regrouped in 
“Other”). Wall-followers simply follow the walls around the 



Figure 3: Median fitness score of the best individuals in each 
of the 60 independent runs and for each setup over time. 
Fitness score is computed as the average longest sequence of 
waypoints shared by both agents per trial. The colored areas 
around the medians represent the first and third quartiles. 


arena and cross any waypoints close to the wall they are ad- 
jacent to. As such, this is a far less efficient strategy than the 
two others. 


Setting 

# Lead. 

# Turn. 

# Other 

Total 

Control 

19 

37 

4 

60 

Clonal 

23 

31 

6 

60 

Coevolution 

59 

1 

0 

60 


Table 4: Repartition of the different strategies evolved in 
each of the 60 independent runs for each setup in the way- 
points task. We indicate in each cell the number of simu- 
lations where a particular strategy evolved: Leader/follower 
(Lead.), Turning (Turn.) or Other. “Other” regroups wall- 
following strategies or simulations where no recognizable 
strategy evolved. 

In the coevolution setup, nearly all runs (59/60) evolved 
a leader/follower strategy. Interestingly, although fitness 
scores in the clonal and control setups are significantly dif- 
ferent, this behavior evolved in roughly one third of the runs 
for both setups. To explain the difference in fitness scores, 
we must take into account the quality of the leader/follower 
strategy in each setup. We measure the proportion of lead- 
ership in each interaction, which is computed as the pro- 
portion of waypoints crossed by both individuals for which 
the leader arrived first. Figure 4 displays the boxplots 
of the proportion of leadership for the best individuals in 
each setup and only for the simulations where a success- 
ful leader/follower strategy evolved (a minimal threshold of 
0.75 is chosen to consider only the best performing runs). 
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(a) (b) (c) 

Figure 4: Boxplots of the proportion of leadership over time for the best individuals in each runs where the proportion at the 
last evaluation was greater than 0.75 in the (a) control, (b) clonal or (c) coevolution setup. This value represents the proportion 
of waypoints crossed by both individuals for which the leader arrived first. 


We show that the proportion of leadership is greater in the 
clonal and coevolution setups than in the control one (Mann- 
Whitney, p - value < 0.005). These differences means that 
the individuals are more efficient in their leader/follower 
strategy in the clonal and coevolution settings than in the 
control one. This explains the differences in fitness scores 
observed in Figure 3. 

Interestingly, whereas in the foraging task no 
leader/follower strategy could evolve in the control 
and clonal setups, this strategy did evolve in one third of 
the simulations for this task. This could mean that these 
individuals use information in the environment to adopt one 
role or the other. Indeed, we observe that this is achieved 
by exploiting the differences in the initial starting positions, 
with one individual on the left and the other on the right. 
They both turn to the same direction (left or right, depending 
on the runs) at the beginning of the simulation which results 
in one individual (the leader) turning its back to the other, 
while the second individual (the follower) looking at its 
partner. 

Recycling Cooperative Behaviors in the Foraging 
Task 

Coming back to the initial foraging task, we perform the ex- 
act same experiment described at the beginning of this paper, 
with one notable exception: the initial population is initial- 
ized with genomes evolved for solving the waypoint task. 
This implies that coordination is possible starting from the 
very first generation of each setup. Given that we have al- 
ready shown that such coordination is a desirable feature, 
the question is: will it be possible to retain cooperative be- 
haviors in order to solve the foraging task? 

Table 5 gives the results in terms of evolved behaviors 
from the 60 independent runs for each setup. The coevolu- 
tion setup evolves cooperation slightly more often (28/60) 
than both the control (20/60) and the clonal (24/60) setups. 
A first remark is that the number of occurences of cooper- 


Setting 

# Coop. 

# Solitary 

Total 

# Lead. 

# Turn. 

Control 

0 

20 

40 

60 

Clonal 

0 

24 

36 

60 

Coevolution 

28 

0 

32 

60 


Table 5 : Proportion of the 60 independent simulations where 
the best individual evolved a cooperative strategy (collecting 
purple targets) or a solitary strategy (collecting green tar- 
gets) for each setup in the foraging task when individuals 
are previously evolved in the waypoints task. In addition, 
the repartition of the different strategies is indicated when 
cooperation evolved: Leader/Follower (Lead.) or Turning 
(Turn.). 

ation for the coevolution and control setups have actually 
doubled compared to previous results without incremental 
evolution (see Table 2). This is not the case for the clonal 
setup, which does not appear to benefit from incremental 
evolution. 

A second remark is that cooperation in the coevolution 
setup systematically corresponds to a leader/follower strat- 
egy, which is never the case with the two other setups. This 
has a significant, though expected, impact on fitness scores, 
as shown in Figure 5. Cooperation evolved with the coevolu- 
tion setup leads to significantly greater fitness scores (Mann- 
Whitney, /7-value < 0.001). 

Results from this experiment make it possible to revise 
our initial statement. Using pre-trained individuals strongly 
benefits the coevolution setup in terms of evolvability. But 
this is not the case with the clonal setup, for which using 
pre-trained individuals improves neither evolvability nor ef- 
ficiency. Therefore, we may face a tradeoff which does 
not concern evolvability and efficiency, but one that implies 
computational cost: the coevolution setup outperforms the 
clonal setup on both evolvability and efficiency at the cost 
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of additional computational effort. 

The control and clonal setups completely failed to main- 
tain a leader/follower strategy, even though such strategy 
originally evolved. An explanation is provided by con- 
sidering the difference between the waypoints task, where 
leader/follower evolved, and the current foraging task. In the 
waypoints task, symmetry breaking could be achieved at the 
beginning of the evaluation (as explained earlier), and could 
be retained afterwards as the follower was always behind the 
leader. However, the current foraging setup requires that the 
two robots display the same behavior to cooperatively col- 
lect a target (ie. both robots have to touch the target), which 
implies that leader/follower roles are lost, as they depend on 
the relative position of robots with one another. 



Figure 5: Median fitness score of the best individuals in each 
of the runs where cooperation evolved for each setup over 
time. The fitness score of an individual is computed as the 
average reward the individual earned per trial by foraging 
targets. The colored areas around the medians represent the 
first and third quartiles. 


Discussion and Conclusion 

In this paper, we considered several approaches for the evo- 
lution of cooperation in evolutionary robotics: a clonal ap- 
proach, where all individuals in a group share the same 
genome, and a non-clonal approach, where individuals are 
independent from one another, but may share a common in- 
terest in cooperating. 

We first showed that there exists a tradeoff between evolv- 
ability and efficiency. On the one hand, the clonal approach 
evolves cooperative behaviors on a more frequent basis than 
with the other approach. On the other hand, the non-clonal 
approach, which is implemented using a coevolution setup, 
results in more efficient behaviors in terms of pure perfor- 
mance whenever cooperation evolved. The non-clonal ap- 


proach actually enables the evolution of asymmetric behav- 
iors, such as a leader/follower strategy. 

We then used incremental evolution to evolve coordina- 
tion behaviors using a simpler task in order to overcome this 
tradeoff and improve both evolvability and efficiency in each 
setup. We showed that while no improvement was observed 
in the clonal setup on either criteria, the outcome is very dif- 
ferent for the coevolution setup: the probability of evolving 
cooperation actually increases, and the evolved cooperative 
solutions remain the most efficient. 

This work raises several questions. Firstly, heterogeneous 
behaviors were obtained with coevolution, a rather radical 
way to enable asymmetrical behaviors during cooperation. 
However, the waypoints task revealed that breaking symme- 
try can also be done with identical individuals using environ- 
mental feedback, even though such cooperation is difficult to 
obtain. As a consequence, we intend to investigate the evo- 
lution of cooperation with heterogeneous behavior without 
resorting to coevolution. In particular, we will study how 
more elaborated neural architectures (e.g. using plasticity) 
can switch to a particular persistant regime depending on 
environmental cues available at the beginning of the evalua- 
tion. 

Secondly, incremental evolution requires an added com- 
putational cost in order to increase evolvability in the non- 
clonal approach. However, it may be possible to avoid 
this extra cost by considering other evolutionary methods. 
In particular, we intend to explore how a multiobjective 
approach which considers both performance and diversity 
could improve the optimization process (Lehman and Stan- 
ley, 2008; Doncieux and Mouret, 2014). Though this ap- 
proach looks promising, it is not clear yet how diversity 
should be implemented in the context of cooperative prob- 
lem solving. 
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Abstract 

Materials suitable to perform computation make use of 
evolved configuration signals which specify how the mate- 
rial samples are to operate. The choice of which input and 
configuration parameters to manipulate obviously impacts the 
potential of the computational device that emerges. As such, 
a key challenge is to understand which parameters are better 
suited to exploit the underlying physical properties of the cho- 
sen material. In this paper we focus on the usage of square 
voltage waves as such manipulation parameters for carbon 
nanotubes/polymer nanocomposites. The choice of input pa- 
rameters influence the reachable search space, which may 
be critical for any kind of evolved computational task. We 
provide common measurements such as power spectrum and 
phase plots, taken with the the Mecobo platform, a custom- 
built board for evolution-in-materio. In addition, an initial in- 
vestigation is carried out, which links the frequency of square 
waves to comparability of the output from the material, while 
also showing differences in the material’s physical parame- 
ters. Observing the behaviour of materials under varying in- 
puts allows macroscopic modelling of pin-to-pin characteris- 
tics with simple RC circuits. Finally, SPICE is used to pro- 
vide a rudamentary simulation of the observed properties of 
the material. This simulation models the per-pin behaviours, 
and also shows that an instance of the traveling-salesman- 
problem can be solved with a simple randomly generated 
cloud of resistors. 

Introduction and Background 

Evolution-in-Materio (EIM) (Miller et al., 2014), (Miller 
and Downing, 2002) is a bottom-up approach where the in- 
trinsic underlying physics of materials is exploited as com- 
putational medium. In contrast to a traditional design pro- 
cess where a computational substrate, e.g. silicon, is pre- 
cisely engineered, EIM uses a bottom-up approach to ma- 
nipulate materials with the aim of producing computation. 
Such manipulation is done with computer controlled evo- 
lution (CCE) (Harding and Miller, 2007), (Harding et al., 
2008). CCE may program the materials with different kinds 
of stimuli, e.g. voltages and currents, temperature, and mag- 
netic fields. 

In the NASCENCE project (Broersma et al., 2012), novel 
nano- scale materials are being used as a substrate in which 
computation is attempted. In particular carbon nanotubes 


(CNTs) / polymer have shown promising for the solution 
of Travelling Salesman (Clegg et al., 2014), logic gates 
(Kotsialos et al., 2014), and function optimization problems 
(Mohid et al., 2014). To solve problems, the material is 
required to hold physical richness (Miller et al., 2014) un- 
der a certain manipulation scheme. The method used to 
manipulate the material into doing computation has until 
now largely consisted of setting up input signals of different 
kinds, e.g. static voltages (Clegg et al., 2014), square wave 
voltages (Lykkebp et al., 2014), a mix of both (Lykkebp and 
Tufte, 2014), across gold plated connectors that are exposed 
to the material via a glass plate. Square waves of differ- 
ent frequencies demonstrated potential to achieve a compu- 
tationally rich behaviour (Nichele et al., 2015). As such, 
they are the main subject of investigation in this paper. 

The hypothesis is that this electrical current exploits prop- 
erties in the material that gives rise to a potentially useful 
output, i.e. there is an emergent behaviour emanating from 
interactions between current travelling through the provably 
non-linear material (in terms of the current/voltage relation 
(Massey et al., 2011) and jumps in conductivity under cer- 
tain temperatures and geometric variation (Ebbesen et al., 
1996)) and that measurements of this behaviour can be used 
for computation. 

Is the material performing this computation? It can be 
very hard to pinpoint what computation actually is and 
where it happens. One key requirement is Ashby’s requi- 
site variety (Ashby, 1956), in which the importance of how 
many states the system can be in is underlined. In the con- 
text of computation in materials, the number of possible in- 
put states needs at least to have correspondence in physi- 
cal states the material can be in. It is worth noting the dif- 
ference between observable states and unobservable states. 
The number of observable states can be much lower than the 
number of states that the material can be in. When manip- 
ulating the material with an input, e.g. square waves, the 
material can iterate through a number of such internal states 
before eventually settling on the final emergent observable 
state, which can be in many forms, such as varying voltage 
peaks or phase offsets. Intuitively, these properties lead to 
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an output of varying complexity, and an intuitively attractive 
idea is that the measured complexity of the output gives an 
indication about the internal states of the material as well; 
if the measured output is far more complex than the inputs, 
there must necessarily be a mechanism (computation) that 
gives rise to this complexity. 

What is the best way of exploiting such computational 
properties? Our hypothesis is that materials with high CNT 
densities may act more as a conductive layer. With lower 
CNT densities, conductive paths may be closer to the elec- 
tric percolation threshold of the CNT network (around 1% 
nanotubes). Another aspect that impact on computational 
properties is the selected range of frequencies for input sig- 
nals. Specific frequencies may better penetrate the material 
as a result of the exploited CNT paths and signal feedbacks. 
Our aim is to gather basic knowledge of different material’s 
computational properties as to be able to create a simple ma- 
terial model based on RC electrical circuits. 

In the experiments herein, material samples with differ- 
ent concentrations of SWCNTs are investigated using square 
waves at different frequencies. Signal outputs are measured 
in terms of power spectrum and phase plots. In addition, 
compressibility of the output signals is investigated for dif- 
ferent input frequencies and number of input pins, i.e. num- 
ber of input frequencies. Such compressibility measure is 
close to Kolmogorov approximations (Kolmogorov, 1965), 
(Nichele and Tufte, 2013) of signal complexity. 

Observing the response of materials with different con- 
centrations of SWCNTs to given inputs indicate that a sim- 
ple model of materials can be based on RC circuits. Such a 
model is developed using SPICE. The presented results pro- 
vide initial thoughts regarding computational properties of 
used materials, together with aspects that need to be taken 
into account when tackling computational problems using 
evolution-in-materio, i.e. stability, repeatability, and noise. 

The article is laid out as follows: Section II describes 
setup and experimental method. Section III presents the ex- 
perimental results. In Section IV the modelling using SPICE 
is detailed and Section V provides a discussion, conclusion 
and ideas for further work. 

Setup and Methodology 

The material used for this work, i.e. carbon nan- 
otubes/polymer nanocomposite, is placed on a micro- 
electrode array on a glass slide which is inserted into the 
Mecobo board. Each sample has 16 electrodes which are 
physically connected to the board and can be stimulated 
by electrical signals, e.g. static voltages, square waves. A 
sketch of the experimental setup is shown in Figure 1. See 
(Lykkebp et al., 2014) for more details. To investigate parts 
of the characteristics of the material in our system under the 
influence of various frequencies, we run a simple frequency 
analysis of each material, doing a Fourier transform and find 
the power spectrum and phase spectrums for 3 different ma- 
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Figure 1 : Experimental setup 


Material 

SWCNT Concentration 

DC resistance 

B15S01 

0.75% 

20k n 

B15S02 

1.00% 

5k fi 

B15S05 

1.75% 

lk Q 


Table 1 : Parameters of tested materials 


terial samples, and at 4 different frequencies: lKHz, lOKHz, 
50KHz, 1MHz (for space reasons and to try a broad range, 
relative to what the board can output). The tested materials 
are shown in Table 1 . 

All measurements were taken with the Mecobo board as 
described in (Lykkebp et al., 2014). Pin 3 is used as sam- 
pling pin on all measurements, and the samples were taken 
at 500KHz for 50 ms, thus collecting 20,000 samples. 

For the compression tests (see next chapter for details), 
pin 3 was used as a sampling pin and input pins to the mate- 
rial were added incrementally starting at pin 0 and increas- 
ing to pin 15, skipping pin 3. We also increased the num- 
ber of tested frequencies since these plots were easier to vi- 
sually compress and present in this paper. The number of 
samples collected is deterministic. After collecting the sam- 
ples, they were converted to a binary string and appended 
to a growing string of bits of total length 800,000 (32 bits 
per float), which was then passed to the built-in Python 2.7 
compress()-function. The length of the compressed buffer 
was then measured and plotted. 

Results and discussion 

This Section outlines two sets of experiments. The first part 
deals with investigating how materials with different con- 
centrations of SWCNTs behave when exposed to square 
waves at different frequencies. Output voltages, Fourier 
transform and phase plots are compared. In the second part, 
the material samples with different nanotube concentrations 
are analyzed again in terms of compressibility of output. As 
such, we may be able to relate input frequencies and output 
complexity in terms of compressibility for different materi- 
als. 
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Figure 2: Material B15S01(0.75%) - Each column is a different frequency (lKHz, lOKHz, 50KHz, 1MHz). Row 1; raw 
voltage/time, row 2; power spectrum, row 3; phase spectrum. 




Figure 3: Material B15S02(1.00%) - Each column is a different frequency (lKHz, lOKHz, 50KHz, 1MHz). Row 1; raw 
voltage/time, row 2; power spectrum, row 3; phase spectrum. 
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Figure 4: Material B15S05(1.75%) - Each column is a different frequency (lKHz, lOKHz, 50KHz, 1MHz). Row 1; raw 
voltage/time, row 2; power spectrum, row 3; phase spectrum. 


Basic frequency measurements 

We will first discuss Figures 2, 3 and 4. Each column corre- 
sponds to a different frequency. As can be seen from the first 
row in the figures, the peak-to-peak amplitude goes down as 
we apply higher frequencies. We believe this is the effect of 
capacitance in the material. 

When sweeping square wave frequencies from 1Hz to 
1MHz, the material initially passes the signal through (low 
pass), and eventually starts to let the high frequency through 
as well (high pass). Applying Occam’s razor, the easiest 
way to explain this behaviour is to assume that the mate- 
rial has a certain amount of capacitance in addition to the 
easy-to-measure DC resistance. This capacitance makes the 
material exhibit a charge/discharge cycle when exposed to a 
time- varying signal such as a square wave. Another possibil- 
ity is that the inductance of the material is responsible for the 
filtering effects. Inductance, however, is due to winding of 
a conductor and the distribution of the CNTs in the PMMA 
does not immediately appear to be laid out in a such a way as 
to give rise to this phenomena. Since inductive impedance 
increases with frequency by jooL, where L is inductance, 
a relatively high inductance value is required to follow the 
curve of the signal, as seen in Figure 12. This is also the 
reason why the model described below does not include any 
inductors; they do not seem to contribute any major factor at 
this observation level and at the chosen range of frequencies 


to investigate. 

Moving on to row 2 in Figures 2, 3, 4, which shows the 
power spectra for each material reveals a couple of things. 
First, it should be noted that we have removed the DC 
Fourier frequency bin from the plots. Secondly, the plots 
show that the platform is relatively free of obvious noise. 
The biggest frequency responses come from the applied sig- 
nals, as expected. Notice by studying the y-axis of the plots 
that the power goes down significantly as we increase the 
frequency, as is expected since the peak-to-peak voltage is 
also rapidly decreasing. The high-frequency plots do seem 
to have several more frequencies present, but this is simply 
an artifact of the axis scaling. 

The last row in Figures 2, 3 and 4, shows the phase in- 
formation from the Fourier transform. Although harder to 
interpret intuitively, the relatively noisy response shows that 
there are no obvious trends in the phase of the signals across 
the frequency range, which means that it is little use in try- 
ing to infer any computational properties that make use of 
the phase information. 

Compression tests 

The results from the compression test can be seen in Figures 
5, 6 and 7. Note that the standard error is quite low. The 
main observation from these graphs is that as we add more 
pins that output current into the material, the length of the 
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Figure 5: Material B15S01, 
length of compressed buffer vs. 
increasing number of input pins 
enabled. 


Figure 6: Material B15S02, 
length of compressed buffer vs. 
increasing number of input pins 
enabled. 


Figure 7: Material B15S05, 
length of compressed buffer vs. 
increasing number of input pins 
enabled. 


compressed string rises sharply up to around 8-10 pins for 
all the materials. A threshold of saturation is further seen af- 
ter this point. A possible explanation for the shape is that we 
add more pins, there are phase-offsets between input signals 
introduced due to imperfect scheduling on the Mecobo plat- 
form and potentially small interactions between the signals 
that give harder-to-compress output. As the number of pins 
increases, the amount of energy flowing through the system 
gives a more or less uniformly noisy measured signal. Man- 
ual inspection of the measured signal from the material con- 
firms this. 

Note that the lOOKHz signal is higher than the rest. This 
is a combination of the measurement rate and bandwidth of 
the material. There is still relatively low damping seen on 
the signal at this rate, and 5 samples per cycle are sufficient 
to capture the main shape of the measured signal, and at 
the same time there is variation due to the frequency of out- 
put. At this frequency there is also ringing due to Gibbs 
phenomenon visible at high sample rates taken with an os- 
cilloscope, giving rise to even more unpredictability. 

The 1000Hz signal is almost undamped in the material, 
and it is therefore sharp and with a low amount of noise, 
making it easy to predict. The 1MHz signal is the exact op- 
posite; very high damping ensures that the measured signal 
is mostly noise which should be relatively constant through- 
out the measurements, in particular at the sample rate we are 
limited to. 


SPICE modelling 

SPICE is a circuit simulation tool. By observing the be- 
haviour of the material under certain inputs, it is possible 
to create a macroscopic ’pin-to-pin’ model of a material 
slide. For each pin pair, we measure the DC resistance and 
voltage response under various frequencies, and observe the 
response via an oscilloscope or via the Mecobo platform. 
This enables us to produce models based on common cir- 
cuit elements such as capacitors, inductors and resistors that 
mimic what we observe at this level. A practical use for 



Figure 8: Simulation circuit, the output is measured from 
GND to the node between R1 and Cl. 



Figure 9: SPICE model used for the TSP experiments. Num- 
bers correspond to SPICE nodes, vl,v2 and v3 are voltage 
sources. The cloud consists of randomly connected resistors 
of various values. 


SPICE models is often to tune circuits in such a way that 
one obtains so-called impedance matching , in which the 
impedance seen by the observing element matches its own 
internal impedance. This allows for maximum power in the 
transferred signal. In the context of evolution-in-materials, 
the model can be used for such a purpose as well; since 
the materials provide a broad range of Toads’, we can use 
a model of the macroscopic properties to tune our measure- 
ment circuitry in such a way as to increase our chances of 
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Figure 10: Mecobo cap- 
ture of voltages for a 
50KHz signal at 500KHz 
sample rate. 



Figure 12: Mecobo cap- 
ture of maximum voltage 
per frequency. 


f 

§ 


Figure 11: Spice out- 
put voltages for a 50KHz 
signal, simulated at 10 ns 
timesteps. 


Figure 13: Spice output 
of maximum voltage per 
frequency. 


finding emergent behaviours resulting from microscopic in- 
teractions in the material. 

The model required to capture the effects of square waves 
seen at the level we are observing on can be simple. As 
discussed in the previous section, we believe that the main 
contributor to the filtering effects can be modelled by a sin- 
gle small filter, and this is reflected in Figure 8 . By doing 
these measurements on all pin pairs and inserting one of 
these models between each pin pair, a model of the com- 
plete material slide can be constructed. 

The model for this can be seen in Figure 8 . This circuit is 
an RC low pass filter (R1 and Cl) connected together with 
an RC high-pass filter (R2 and C2), along with a parasitic 
capacitance in parallel with the ’main’ resistor (Cpl). The 
DC load of the system is captured by Rl. The parasitic ca- 
pacitance is added to model ringing, either due to Gibbs phe- 
nomenon (Hewitt and Hewitt, 1979) or simply parasitic ca- 
pacitances and inductances resonating at their characteristic 
frequency). We observe these effects when applying certain 
frequencies to the material, which also can be barely seen 
in Figure 12 for the captured signal and Figure 10 for the 
model, albeit not to a large extent. In both cases a signal of 
50KHz has been applied to the material. The signal output 
from the circuit is measured over Cl and R2, and the input is 
modelled by a pulse train voltage source. Looking at Figures 
10 and 1 1, it is obvious that the signal captured with Mecobo 
(which used a sample rate of 500KHz), does not reproduce 
all the effects seen at simulation level, such as the ringing 
present due to Gibbs phenomenon and possibly other small 


parasitic inductances and voltages, both in the material and 
the measurement apparatus. We therefore used an oscillo- 
scope to capture a more detailed version of the signal, in 
which more of the effects mentioned above can be observed. 
This begs a deeper question: are there events in the material 
occurring that we fail to capture with our measurements? 
Take inductance, as mentioned above for instance. Since 
there is current flowing through the material (the conduc- 
tor), there must also be a magnetic field associated with this 
moving current. Isolated it is likely very small, but the sum 
of the fields could be measurable with Hall effect detectors 
(Ramsden, 2006), which could lead us to further improve 
the model by adding the correct inductances as to mirror the 
effects seen. 

Travelling salesman 

A further experiment was set up to attempt to solve the trav- 
elling salesman solved by Clegg in (Clegg et al., 2014) us- 
ing a relatively simple SPICE model. In essence the prob- 
lem as presented condenses into finding a way to config- 
ure the material into settling on a number voltages of dif- 
ferent values. Each output pin is tagged with a city and 
the goal is to have the sorted values of the voltages on the 
output pins correspond to the shortest path between these 
cities, e.g. if pins 1, 2, 3 corresponds to the cities, and the 
shortest path between them is 2, 3, 1, the requirement is that 
V(pin2) < V(pin3) < V(pinl). For details regarding 
the problem definition, we defer the reader to (Clegg et al., 
2014). 

Figure 9 shows our SPICE-model of this problem. We 
generate a ’cloud’ consisting of nothing but resistors and 
connections (or ’nodes’ in SPICE-terms) between them. An 
initial study of the problem revealed that we did not need 
to include capcitors to solve the problem. This is not sur- 
prising since a capacitor is an open switch with DC current. 
The first k SPICE-nodes (1 to 5 in the figure) are used as 
’cities’ and are only used as voltage measurement points. 
The remaining pins are connected to voltage sources whose 
voltages are adjusted with a (1+4) evolutionary strategy. The 
resistor-cloud-generating procedure uses an adjustable num- 
ber of internal nodes and an adjustable number of generated 
resistors, giving us the ability to adjust the density of the 
cloud with these two parameters. In addition, the values 
of the resistors are drawn from a uniform distribution in a 
range also passed to the procedure, which enables tuning of 
the ’point-to-point’ resistance of the network. 

The instance we are seeking to provide a solution for is 
one of the presented solutions in (Clegg et al., 2014); a circu- 
lar arrangement of 8 cities in which the shortest path is sim- 
ply that- a circle. The cities are arranged on a grid, and the 
path length of the suggested solutions (as described above) 
is measured as a real number and taken as the fitness. 

The vector being optimized is a 4-tuple consisting of 4 
floating point values, (Vi, V 2 , V 3 , V 4 ), which maps directly 
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to the voltages set on the voltage sources. Mutation is done 
by adding a number drawn from a standard normal distribu- 
tion with p = 0.0, cr = 2.0 to one of the elements of the 
tuple. The SPICE simulation is run for 20ms using transient 
analysis with a resolution of 0.01ms. The final value of the 
measurements is the arithmetic average of the time series as 
measured across the nodes labeled as cities (i.e. nodes 1 to 
8) and node 0 (which corresponds to ground). 

We find that solutions are relatively quickly obtained 
( within 100 generations ) in some of the randomly generated 
networks, while in others the search settles into a local op- 
tima and is unable to escape before the termination of the 
search which happens at 2000 generations. 

This led us to investigating a few different parameter set- 
tings of the resistor cloud, the results of which can be seen 
in table 2. We generated 1000 networks for each parameter 
setting and counted the number of perfect solutions within 
100 generations. As can be seen, there are relatively few 
solutions in all cases. Since we spent no significant time 
evaluating the different combinations, this is to be expected- 
the only conclusion that can be drawn from these numbers 
is that the composition of the resistor cloud matters when 
solving this type of problem. The somewhat unsurprising 
conclusion is that the composition of the materials used in 
the ’real’ evolution in materials matters. 


Nodes 

Resistors 

Solutions 

35 

150 

30 

35 

300 

19 

35 

500 

32 

60 

150 

69 

60 

300 

11 

60 

500 

34 


Table 2: Results from running a search for a TSP solution in 
1000 randomly generated resistor cloud networks. 

Discussion and conclusions 

How should we view the results in (Lykkebp et al., 2014), 
(Mohid et al., 2014) in which square waves are used as one 
of the configuration parameters then? The only observable 
property of the material pinpointed thus far is the fact that 
it will act as low pass/high pass signal filter. The different 
pin pairs thus act like ’frequency selectors’ and it is possi- 
ble to think of ways to do a form of computation with these 
(a frequency discriminator (Thompson, 1997) for instance), 
which could provide a mechanism that an evolutionary al- 
gorithm could potentially find and make use of. Another 
explanation that needs to be investigated further is the very 
real possibility that the fitness functions have been defined 
in such a way that they can use noise to solve the problem, 
and that lack of re-evaluations in the experiments lead to so- 
lutions that worked once, but only by chance; by encoding 


the solution to the problem in the input and simply evolv- 
ing a way to reconstruct the solution from the input and the 
noise added by the material. 

As for configuration of the material using static DC volt- 
ages, we have shown that the material in this case behaves 
mostly as a resistor network. As we have shown in our sim- 
ple SPICE model shown in Section IV it is indeed possi- 
ble to solve the problem instance solved by Clegg in (Clegg 
et al., 2014) using a network of resistors. One important 
point to note is that the material is rich and more flexible 
than one single purpose-built resistor network; it contains a 
large amount of various such networks, each of which can 
be exploited by evolution to solve a number of problems. 

An issue regarding this way of formulating the problem is 
that we are limited by the resolution of the measurements. A 
common ADC such as the one used in the Mecobo daughter- 
board, has a resolution of 12 bits, giving a maximum of 2 12 
different voltages, effectively limiting the number of cities 
to 4096. This is the best case, often times one can only 
hope to achieve 10-11 bits of resolution, depending on how 
well-matched the impedance of the load is to the measure- 
ment apparatus, which again is affected by the characteris- 
tics of the material which can vary by large amounts, as we 
have seen previously in this paper. One can of course invest 
in even higher-resolution measurement apparatus to achieve 
well over 20 bit resolution but the point of diminishing re- 
turns in terms of practicality of building a computing system 
seems likely to be reached quite fast by making further ad- 
vancements in this. 

For the results in (Kotsialos et al., 2014) we suggest that 
it might be hard to reproduce these results as well. Making 
a XOR gate out of a resistor network is not possible since a 
way of inverting a signal is needed; but it is not unlikely that 
it is possible to achieve with a noisy system, as there are an 
abundant amount of transistors, diodes and let’s not forget, 
environmental noise readily available in a physical system. 
This of course leads us into the question of where to draw 
the line between the computational entity, the measurement 
apparatus and the input. For more discussion around this, 
see (Lykkebp et al., 2014). 

As such, we conclude that future work using the SWCNTs 
thus needs to take particular care with proving that it is 1) 
better than a random search and 2) that the results obtained 
are repeatable with a high degree of confidence. One way 
of achieving this would be to operate within the bandwidth 
of the material, such that we can be sure we are measuring 
actual signal response and not noise. The second, obvious 
way, is to always discard unstable solutions if they fail to re- 
produce their behaviour a number of times. A third point to 
note is that we must construct the fitness functions in such 
a way as to minimize the evolutionary process’ natural ten- 
dency to exploit unwanted effects such as noise. 

Much work remains before we can draw final conclusions 
regarding the computational properties of random carbon 
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nanotubes. One dimension that is immediately interesting in 
terms of richness is movability of the material, since geomet- 
ric properties play an important role in solid state physics. 
Introducing a more viscous environment for the CNTs to 
move around in could prove fruitful, since there is evidence 
that the tubes are capable of self-organizing (Belkin et al., 
2015), and that geometry matters (Ebbesen et al., 1996) and 
just as a human designer is free to exploit the spatial prop- 
erties of electro-material interactions, so is it possible for an 
evolutionary process to do the same. 
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Introduction In human history countless phenomena have 
been (wrongly) attributed to agents. For instance, now sci- 
ence believes there are no gods (agents) of lightning, thunder 
and wind behind the associated phenomena. 

In physics (assuming quantum decoherence) the universe 
is modelled as a state space with a dynamical law that de- 
termines everything that happens within it. This however, is 
incompatible with most notions of agency (cf. Barandiaran 
et al., 2009) which require actions'. For an agent candidate 
to have actions it must be able to “make something happen” 
as opposed to only “have things happen to it”. 

Here we ask which single sequences of partial obser- 
vations may appear to contain agency to a passive ob- 
server who has its own memory. For this we define mea- 
sures of apparent actions and apparent goal-directedness. 
Goal-directedness is another feature commonly attributed to 
agents. We here ignore whatever causes the appearances and 
the concept of individuality of agents. 


Apparent actions We assume that a passive observer per- 
ceives a sequence S of sensor values (si, ..., st) with T e 
N + . At each instance t of the sequence, the observer has 
a memory or knowledge state m t which gives us a second 
sequence M = (mi,...,mr). The memory state of the 
agent might contain models of the observations or not. In 
the course of a sequence S there is an apparent action for 
observer M if for r , t E {1,...,T} we have (. s r ,m r ) = 
(• s t ,m t ) and (s r+1 ,m r+1 ) ^ (s t+1 ,m t+ i). 

The intuition is that, since the same observation s r = s t at 
different times r, t is followed by different observations and 
the observer’s states m r = m t do not indicate / predict the 
difference, the observer suspects a hidden mechanism caus- 
ing the difference. We assume that the observer interprets 
all signs of hidden mechanisms as (apparent) actions. 

Using the empirical distribution ps,m{s ' , s,m) = 
Tp — q 3 s' st+i^ sst^mmt xy is Kronecker s delta) we can 
quantify the extent of apparent actions along the sequences 
as the conditional entropy H(S'|5, M). 


Apparent goal-directedness Our observer attributes the 
complete sequence S to be the result of an agent’s strategy. 
Note that even if there is no apparent action along a subse- 
quence this could be due to the agent trying to avoid detec- 
tion. The idea is that any directedness reveals itself as some 
pattern within the sequence and any pattern in the sequence 
will increase the compressibility of the sequence. So we 
here define apparent goal-directedness of the observed se- 
quence S as its compressibility. Using a common compres- 
sion algorithm (e.g. gzip) Z we can estimate compressibility 
as l(S) — Z(S) where l (S) is the binary length of all the data 
in the observed sequence and Z(S) the binary length of the 
compressed data. Note that an adversary’s goal-directedness 
can remain undetected only if S is completely random. 

Examples Requiring both apparent action and apparent 
goal-directedness leads to the following classifications: 1.) 
A Brownian particle exhibits apparent actions but very low 
apparent goal-directedness. 2.) A ball thrown through the 
air exhibits no apparent actions if m t = s t ~ i he. if memory 
contains the previous observations. Together the s t ~ i and 
st are enough to get linear momentum and position of the 
ball which together determine its trajectory. Apparent goal- 
directedness is high as the equations of motion compress the 
flight path. 3.) A thief trying to guess a safe combination ex- 
hibits apparent actions as every time a new combination is 
tried out it starts in the same initial position. It also exhibits 
some goal-directedness, as it never tries the same combina- 
tion twice, which is a pattern. 

Conclusion The apparent notions identify agency in ex- 
ample systems and take into account capabilities of the ob- 
server. To fool the observer a (visible) adversary has to a) be 
predictable to the observer (no apparent action) or b) rely on 
randomness (luck) to achieve its goal (no goal-directedness). 
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Abstract 

Although very controversial in the field of evolutionary biol- 
ogy, the notion of evolutionary progress is nevertheless gen- 
erally accepted in the field of Artificial Life. In this article we 
adopt the definition proposed by Shanahan (2012) to study the 
existence of evolutionary progress in an evolutionary simula- 
tion which we call HetCA. HetCA is a heterogeneous cellular 
automata characterized by its ability to generate open ended 
long-term evolution. In this study, we measure evolutionary 
progress on three criteria: the robustness, size and density of 
generated genotypes. Our results demonstrate that the old- 
est genotypes in terms of evolutionary time are frequently the 
most robust, and that phenotypic density is higher for geno- 
types collected later in the evolutionary process. 

Introduction 

Evolutionary progress (EP) hypothesizes that evolution 
tends toward a goal such as greater complexity of individ- 
uals. It’s a truism to speak about EP in terms of Evolu- 
tionary Computation (EC) where evolution is used as an 
optimisation method to solve problems. But the existence 
of EP is much less obvious in biology which evolves in an 
open ended evolutionary process. HetCA, Medernach et al. 
(2013), is a heterogenous cellular automata (CA) evolution- 
ary simulation which represents a version of open-ended 
evolution. 

In this paper, we measure evolutionary progress in HetCA 
using three traits: the density, size and robustness of evolved 
individuals. To do so we compare the properties of geno- 
types taken at different stages of the evolutionary process. 

The study of these three features allows us to ana- 
lyze more precisely the nature of evolutionary strategies in 
HetCA. We hypothesize that size of the genotype together 
with robustness and density of its phenotype may serve as 
useful measures of the effectiveness of that genotype. We 
examine the existence of a correlation between these mea- 
sures. 

Our paper is organized as follows: firstly, in the Back- 
ground section, we review EP and CA. Then, in the Method- 
ology section, we present experimental settings and define 
the measures which we have chosen to use as evidence for 


the existence of EP. Following this, we present the simu- 
lation results in the Results section and finally, in the Dis- 
cussion section, we discuss those results and explore some 
specific examples to discuss their behaviour qualitatively. 

Background 
Evolutionary Progress 

The popular belief that a form of evolutionary progress 
emerges naturally as a result of the process of natural se- 
lection may seem obvious, but as described by Shana- 
han (2000), it is a controversial view in the field of bi- 
ology. While the notion has several supporters, including 
Richard Dawkins and Ernst Mayr, most evolutionary biol- 
ogists, like for example, William Provine and Stephen Jay 
Gould strongly criticise this idea: “Progress is a noxious, 
culturally embedded, untestable, nonoperational, intractable 
idea that must be replaced if we wish to understand the pat- 
terns of history”, Gould (1988). 

There are various reasons for this rejection of the EP con- 
cept in biology. For one thing, the notion of EP is sometimes 
regarded as a remnant of a very anthropocentric view of the 
classification living beings (a legacy of Aristotle), which can 
also be seen in several predecessor of the Darwinian model 
of natural selection, such as theories proposed by Buffon or 
Lamarck. 

Additionally, the concept of EP is usually linked to the 
existence of an increase in the complexity of a living being. 
And this idea is challenged in evolutionary biology for vari- 
ous reasons, summarized in McShea (1991). 

Another argument, which could be seen to weaken the 
EP hypothesis, has been put forward by researchers such as 
Johnson et al. (2012) in which they highlight numerous ex- 
amples of species losing previously acquired evolutionary 
traits, possibly induced by ecological changes. 

On the other hand, in the field of Artificial Life , though 
the creation of artificial long-term EP in open ended sim- 
ulation has not received consensus, the existence of evolu- 
tionary progress in the living is often taken for granted as 
illustrated by, for example, Ciliberti et al. (1999) and its as- 
sociation with the evolution of complexity is presented as 
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one of the goals of Artificial Life by Bedau (2003). 

This dissemblance in approach may be explained by the 
proximity of the field of Artificial Life with other evolution- 
ary paradigms of optimization and problem solving which 
are similarly inspired by natural selection, such as Genetic 
Programming and Genetic Algorithms, where the existence 
of evolutionary progress is not disputed. 

But the reason could simply be that the concept of evolu- 
tionary progress has not yet been fully formulated and devel- 
oped. In that regard, Shanahan (2012) proposed a definition 
of evolutionary progress 1 as “intergenerational directional 
change embodying improvement in the properties character- 
ising a population of biological entities”. A change should 
be considered directional if it “has a direction over a given 
time interval” and therefore “if the value of one of its prop- 
erties increases during that time interval”. It is important 
to note that, according to this definition, evolution acts on a 
multitude of populations themselves having multiple charac- 
teristics. It is, then, quite possible that evolutionary progress 
exists for a particular lineage of living beings while, in an- 
other lineages, for the same trait, there is no evolutionary 
progress or its direction is reversed. 



Figure 1 : Genotype transfer at the start of a C A iteration, 
if cell A is not in Decay it will randomly receive a geno- 
type from any cell shown here in green (Von Neumann (VN) 
neighboring cell A and cell A itself) that is neither in Decay 
nor Quiescent. 


Evolutionary computation and open ended 
simulations 

One of the problems facing researchers who use natural se- 
lection as an optimization mechanism in EC, is a decrease 
in the diversity of individuals during evolution which may 
lead to premature convergence to a local optimum Hornby 
(2006). Several biologically inspired solutions for avoid- 
ing premature convergence have been successfully tested. 
For example, inspired by an evolutionary arms race, Hillis 
(1990) used the coevolution of two populations 2 and Lessin 

! This definition no longer use to the notion of complexity which 
itself is the subject of debate that we will not have room to discuss 
here. 

2 A population of solutions of sorting networks and a population 

of problems are co-evolved. 


et al. (2013) employed an intermediate step goal to generate 
behavioral complexity in evolved virtual creatures. In both 
of these studies the researchers examined evolution that was 
goal orientated but also in some sense open ended. Also, 
in Evolutionary robotics, Haasdijk et al. (2014), among oth- 
ers studied the ability to combine, in a single simulation, 
survival of the organism together with resolution of tasks. 
Thus, it may be useful to analyze the mechanisms that avoid 
or ameliorate premature convergence when evolution is open 
ended. 


• Living cells : can transfertheir 
genotype can receive new 
genotype from cell from theirVon 
Newman Neighborhood (VNN) - 
will change to decay after staying 
alive age max iterations 

• Decay cells : no genotype - can’t 
receive TF - will become quiescent 
after decay time iterations - Decay 
is dark grey autoDecay is light grey 

• Quiescent cells : no genotype - can 
acquire genotype from VNN cells - 
don’t age 

Figure 2: Specificities of states in HetCA. Here agemax = 
7 iterations and decay time = 375 to 1875 iterations as 
specified in Table 1 . Age of living cells increase each gener- 
ation as long as it stay alive and is reboot to zero if the cell 
become Quiescent or Decay. 


\ 


Life (5 states) 


IJ Decay (only I state) 

Quiescent (I state) 


To the best of our knowledge, while CA models are 
widely used in Artificial Life for such things as artificial 
chemistry simulation Cole and Muthukrishna (2014) or to 
model various evolutionary processes Wolfram (2002) no at- 
tempt has yet been made to directly investigate EP in hetero- 
geneous cellular automata. HetCA is an Artificial Life model 
designed to achieve some form of open-ended evolution 3 . Its 
purpose is similar to simulations such as Tierra Ray (1993) 
or Avida Adami et al. (1995), systems where a competition 
between replicating computer programs occurs in a virtual 
machine. 

As described by Medernach et al. (2013), HetCA is de- 
signed as a heterogenous cellular automata, using several 
cell categories: Living cells, decay cells and quiescent cells. 
Every living cell has, in addition to its state, a genotype 
that determines its transition rules. These genotypes mu- 
tate and may spread to neighboring cells as shown in Figure 
1. Moreover, the application of mechanisms such as Aging, 
Quiescence and Decay as shown in Figure 2, demonstrate 
that even a minimal survival strategy of genotypes implies 


3 Evolutionary process in which novel artifacts are continuously 
produced. 
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some form of cooperation between some cells 4 as illustrated 
in Figure 3. The HetCA model achieves long term dynamics, 
some form of open-ended evolution and different ecosystems 
characterized by distinctive patterns. 




C 




2 > 


Figure 3: Six steps survival strategy from one possible 
phenotype of a genotype extracted at iteration 300000 in 
HetCA, tested here in a randomly initialized homogenous 
CA. This phenotype does not provide cells with the oppor- 
tunity to grow old enough to decay before an evolutionary 
step changes them into quiescent cells. In doing so the cells 
lose their own genotype to facilitate the survival of the geno- 
types of neighboring cells. The meaning of the colour cod- 
ing is described in Figure 2. 


Methodology 

In this section we analyze three genotypic properties as po- 
tential indicators of evolutionary progress: robustness, size 
and density. 

Collection of genotypes 

In order to assess the existence of EP we created a collec- 
tion of genotypes at various stages of the evolutionary pro- 
cess, in the following manner: We performed 30 simula- 
tions, each on 500000 iterations with the parameters 5 listed 
in Table 1 . The possible genotypes of an individual are its 
transition rules encoded with CA-LGP using the function set 
depicted in Table 2. Mutation of genotypes is enabled and 
we use the Micro/Marco-mutation of CA-LGP described in 
Medemach et al. (2013). For each simulation we saved the 
most common genotype (most frequently occurring) in iter- 
ations 5, 1000, 5000, 50000, 300000 and 500000. We have 

4 Copying its genotype into a nearby quiescent and then com- 
mitting “cellular suicide”, changing to quiescent state and therefore 
rebooting its life counter. 

5 Parameters are identical to HetCA-a7 in Medernach et al. 
(2013). 


chosen to use iterations 5, 1000, 5000 and 50000 as they 
correspond to four distinct stages of the typical evolutionary 
process in HetCA and are characterized by four very differ- 
ent s environments as shown in Figure 4. Iteration 500000 
was chosen because it is the final iteration of studied simu- 
lations, and iteration 300000 was selected as an intermediate 
step between iteration 50000 and iteration 500000. 

The choice of the most common genotype may seem arbi- 
trary, but it was not realistic to process all genotypes at each 
iteration of the simulation whereas the frequency is a naive, 
but nonetheless efficient criterion for assessing its represen- 
tativeness and its success at any stage of the simulation. 



Iteration : 5 



Iteration : 1000 



Iteration : 5000 



Iteration : 50000 


Figure 4: Typical HetCA grid at iterations 5, 1000, 5000 
and 5000. Living cells are very frequent at iteration 5; at 
iteration 1000 most cells are in decay or in a quiescent state; 
and from there the population of living cells increases until 
iteration 50000. Color coding is described in Figure 2. 


Evaluation of genotype robustness 

To assess the robustness of the individual we measure its 
ability to survive in different environments. One could com- 
pare this measurement with the definition of evolutionary 
progress proposed in Dawkins (1997): “a tendency for lin- 
eages to improve cumulatively their adaptive fit to their par- 
ticular way of life, by increasing the numbers of features 
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Parameter 

Value 

Number of Living states 5 

Successive living iterations before decay 7 

Number of iterations for decay 375-1875 

Direct transition to decay enabled 

Size of the grid 

400x300 

Grid boundaries 

toric grid 

Transition Rule (TR) 

CA-LGP 

Maximum (TR) size 

50 program 


statements 

Genotype copy neighboring Von Neumann 

Transition rule neighboring Moore 

Table 1: 

HetCA parameters. 

op. name 

action on inputs (x,y) 

abs 

M 

plus 

X + y 

delta ] 

1, if \x — y\ < 1/10000; 0 o.w. 

dist 

\x - y\ 

inv 

1 — X 

inv2 

safeDiv(l, x) 

magPlus 

\x + y | 

max 

max{cc, y} 

min 

min{cc, y} 

safeDiv 

x/y if \y\ > 1/10000; 1 o.w. 

safePow 

x y , if defined; 1 o.w. 

thresh 

1, if x > y\ 0 o.w. 

times 

xy 

zero 

l,if\x\ < 1/10000; 0 o.w. 


Table 2: Function set. 


which combine together in adaptive complexes”. 

The robustness of an individual is measured by compar- 
ing genotypes in a pairwise fashion in series of simulations 
where we disable mutations. We compare each genotype to 
every other genotype saved from a different run after a differ- 
ent number of iterations. We don’t compare genotypes from 
the same runs because they have already competed in their 
evolutionary history, and making these comparisons could 
potentially skew results. Nor do we compare two genotypes 
collected after the same number of iterations of the cellular 
automata because this would not provide any information 
about EP. 

Half of the cells, randomly selected, are initialized with 
the first genotype, the other half with the second one. All 
cells are initialized at a random living state. The simula- 
tion is stopped either after 50000 iterations 6 , as illustrated 
in Figure 5, or when more than 99% of the living cells 
share the same genotype. After the simulation is stopped, 
the most frequent genotype is considered to be more robust 
than the other one due to it’s dominance of the environment. 
To conduct this experiment in a reasonable amount of time 
we choose to use only genotypes from the first 10 simula- 
tions at the 6 previously chosen iterations, which represents 
6 x 10 = 60 genotypes and 45 x 60/2 = 1350 simulations. 



Iteration : 5 



Iteration : 1 000 



Iteration : 5 000 



Iteration : 25 000 




Iteration : 50 000 


6 Long simulations are computationally expensive , the limit of 
50000 iterations was chosen after informal tests indicating that this 
one was rarely exceeded and in cases where it was, the trend, in 
terms of majority genotype, was never reversed. 
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Figure 5: Formation of cells clusters in a robustness test. 

On the right column the cells are depicted with their current 
states (color coding is described in Figure 2), on the left col- 
umn the repartition of the two genotypes is depicted. Cells 
that don’t curently have a genotype because they are in a 
decay or quiescent state, are represented with their current 
states on both sides. ^ 1 5 











Figure 6: Density test. At each iteration the density rhoi 
is measured as the proportion of living cells. It is the pro- 
portion of living cells among all the cells, (color coding is 
described in Figure 2) 


Evaluation of phenotype densities 

The density of each genotype is evaluated by a simulation 
where mutations are disabled and each cell is initialized at 
a random living state with the tested genotype as transition 
rule, as illustrated in Figure 6. The simulation is run for 
2000 iterations. The density measure p of a genotype is the 
average number of living cells during the simulation: 


P = 


^2000 


(ft) 


2000 


x 100 and pi = 


Tlalive 

s 


Where pi is the density of the phenotype 7 for the iteration 
i, n a n ve is the number of cells which current state is one of 
the alive states 8 and S is the size of the grid of the cellular 
automata 9 . The phenotypic densities of all the 30 x 6 = 180 
genotypes are computed. 


Evaluation of genotype sizes 

In evolutionary biology, according to Lynch and Conery 
(2003) the increase of size of individual genotype is caused 
by genetic drift and linked to population size (7V e ) 10 * . Simi- 
larly, in evolutionary computation size is frequently studied, 
if only because of the potentially high computational cost as- 
sociated and a potential correlation with overfitting Fitzger- 
ald and Ryan (2014). More specifically, in evolutionary al- 
gorithms (EA), different studies show that size is not corre- 
lated with the ability of individuals to solve the presented 

7 We call here phenotype, the pattern drawn by the states of cells 
sharing the same genotype. 

8 Alive states are all the states that are neither Quiescent state 
nor Decay state. 

9 300 x 400 = 120000 cells in those simulations. 

10 An increase in the size of the genotype corresponding to a re- 

duction of the size of the population. 


task. We use the number of program statements ( n prog ) as a 
measure of the genotype size. Sizes of all the 30 x 6 = 180 
genotypes are computed. 

Note that two of the three studied traits 11 are bounded and 
directly measurable while robustness is a relative criterion. 


Results 


Robustness 

In accordance with the hypothesis proposing the existence 
of evolutionary progress, Table 3 shows that during the 
pairwise comparison of the genotypes collected at different 
stages of the simulation, the oldest genotypes are frequently 
the most robust. The scores are higher than 89% in eleven 
out of fifteen cases, and even the smallest margin of 59% re- 
ported for the comparison of genotypes collected after 5000 
and 1000 iterations, is the only non-significant using the bi- 
nomial test at p = 0.05. Table 4 shows that not counting 
the tests that reach 50000 iterations slightly increases the 
win rate of the oldest genotypes. Not surprisingly, Table 5 
indicates that robustness increases with increasing number 
of iterations. The inclusion or non-inclusion of simulations 
where no genotype had reached 99% dominance of living 
cells does not significantly impact the results, this shows that 
50000 iterations are sufficient to perform this test. 



5 

1000 

5000 

50000 

300000 

500000 

5 

. 

347 

339 

375 

34 

384 

1000 

87 % ±7 

- 

11397 

2586 

2172 

2465 

5000 

98%±2 

59%±10 

- 

3962 

3468 

5203 

50000 

96%±4 

97%±3 

96%±4 

- 

8890 

7612 

300000 

100 % 

100 % 

97%±3 

68%±10 

- 

11224 

500000 

98%±2 

95%±4 

93%±5 

76%±9 

66%±10 

- 


Table 3: Pairwise comparison of the robustness of geno- 
types collected at different stages of evolution: The ro- 
bustness of genotypes is shown under the diagonal of the 
table, whereas average final iterations are shown above the 
diagonal. The robustness is the proportion of the compara- 
tive tests where the row genotype was more prevalent than 
the column genotype. 


Size 

Results in Figure 7 do not show significant differences, be- 
tween the size of the genotypes collected in iterations 1000, 
5000 and 50000 using the Welsh test at p = 0.05. The geno- 
types collected at iterations 5 are significantly smaller while 
those taken at iterations 300000 and 500000 are significantly 
larger. The average size of the genotypes, selected in itera- 
tions 300000, is very close to the maximum of 50 and does 
not significantly increase at iteration 500000. 


11 Size of the genotype and density of its phenotype. 
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5 

1000 

5000 

50000 

300000 

500000 

5 

. 

340 

333 

368 

34 

381 

1000 

87%±7 

- 

6015 

2055 

1646 

2471 

5000 

98%±2 

63%±10 

- 

2880 

2411 

3676 

50000 

96%±4 

97%±3 

96%±4 

- 

6955 

6649 

300000 

100% 

100% 

98%±2 

70%±10 

- 

7441 

500000 

98%±2 

95%±4 

94% ±5 

78%±9 

67%±10 

- 


Table 4: Pairwise comparison of the robustness of geno- 
types collected at different stages of evolution without 
tests reaching 50000 iterations: The fields under the diag- 
onal detail robustness of genotypes whereas, those on top of 
the table diagonal show the average final iteration. The ro- 
bustness is the proportion of the comparative tests where the 
row genotype was more prevalent than the column genotype. 
Whereas Figure 3 simulations that reached 50000 iterations 
are not included. 


Age 

Robustness 

Ending iteration 

5 

4% 

295 

1000 

27% 

3793 

5000 

34% 

4873 

50000 

70% 

4685 

300000 

80% 

5157 

500000 

87% 

5377 


Table 5: Robustness of genotypes collected at different 
stages of evolution: Age is the number of iterations of the 
cellular automata after which collection of genotypes took 
place. The robustness is the proportion of the comparative 
tests where the tested genotype was the most prevalent. The 
ending iteration is the average number of iterations before 
the comparative tests terminated. 

Density 

Figure 8 shows that phenotypic density is higher for geno- 
types collected later in the evolutionary process. However 
there was no significant difference, using the Welsh test at p 
= 0.05, between iterations 1000 and 5000. Even if it is sig- 
nificant the difference in density, 47% against 48%, is very 
low between iterations 300000 and 500000 even thougth this 
is the second longest interval. It should be noted that, for 
genotypes extracted at iterations 1000, live cells have been 
completely extinguished before the simulation reaches 2000 
iterations 12 . The average density of these same genotypes 
before extinction is 46% which would rank their density 
between those extracted at iterations 50000 and iterations 
300000. 

Discussion 

The measures of evolutionary progress that we use here are 
pretty tough compared to the definition proposed by Shana- 
han (2012). Not only are the different genotypes collected 
within the same simulation not necessarily generated from 

12 It has also occurred for two genotypes extracted at iteration 
1000 and one extracted at iteration 5000. 
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Genome size wrt. number of iterations 
before genome selection 



5 1000 5000 50000 300000 500000 

Iterations 


Figure 7: Size of genotypes collected at different stages 
of evolution: Iterations is the number of iterations of the 
cellular automata that occurred before the collection of the 
genotype, The size is expressed as the number of program 
statements ( n prog ) used in genotypes. 

a single evolutionary lineage. But we also collect individ- 
uals from different simulations and thus from independent 
evolutionary processes. 

Nevertheless, at first sight we detect evolutionary progress 
in HetCA, between iteration 5 and 500000. There are several 
periods of stasis 13 during this process but the direction of 
progress is never reverses and therefore changes in the three 
traits studied here are directional. Weak or nonsignificant 
differences between the traits analyzed in iterations 1000 
and 5000 could be explained by the fact that there are rel- 
atively few evolutionary steps between them. However, a 
significant difference exists between the genotypes selected 
at iteration 5 and those selected at iteration 1000 although 
the number of iterations between them is only 995 iterations. 
This is likely due to the differences between the typical en- 
vironment in iterations 5 and 1000 as depicted in Figure 4. 
At iteration 5, the critical part of the selection is the ability 
to survive and reproduce as quickly as possible in the “pri- 
mordial soup” of the early iterations of HetCA, whereas at 
iteration 1000 the greater part of the cells are in decay and 
selection is made on the ability of a small group of cells to 
survive without saturating a reduced space. 

The increase in cell density seems quite logical. The 
density of the phenotype being an obvious evolutionary ad- 
vantage in HetCA. It is interesting to note that while there 
maybe periods of stasis in the increase of density, between 
iterations 1000 and 5000 the values for robustness continue 
to increase. This demonstrates that possible evolutionary 
strategies are not limited to density increase. 

However, if the three measures used here show directional 
changes, small modifications of the experimental protocol 

13 For robustness and density. 
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Density wrt. number of iterations 
before genome selection 



5* 5 1000 5000 50000 300000 500000 

Iterations 


Figure 8: Density of genotypes collected at different 
stages of evolution. 5* is the density computed at iteration 
5 before extinction of living cells. 


could reverse this trend. Especially if the density measure- 
ment was stopped before the extinction of genotypes col- 
lected at iterations 5, in which case, they would have had 
a higher density than genotype collected at iteration 50000 
as is shown in Figure 8. It is also quite difficult to assess 
whether the study period, 500000 iterations is sufficient to 
observe potential change in trend, and the EP seems to be 
slowing down in the last 200000 iterations. 

The fast increase of genotype size between iteration 5 
and 1000 could be the result of differences in size between 
random genotypes with which we initialize the simulation, 
those with viable strategies being maybe longer on average 
than others. We tested this hypothesis in the Table 6, it is 
checked but does not seem sufficient to explain this differ- 
ence alone. An additional explication could be genetic drift, 
because as illustrated in Figure 4 the population, N e , is very 
small during this interval. 



Average Size 

Proportion 

Effective survival strategy 

29 

0.5% 

Ineffective survival strategy 

25 

99.5% 


Table 6: Survival strategy and size: We randomly gener- 
ated genotypes then tested, one by one, their ability to sur- 
vive on 40 x 30 size grids (in simulations without mutations 
and where all cells are initialized with the same genotype). 
Genotypes extinct before iteration 5 have not been taken into 
account; Genotypes extinct before iteration 100 are consid- 
ered as having ineffective strategy; genotypes still having 
living cells at iteration 100 are considered using an effective 
strategy. We performed this test on 100000 genotypes. 



Figure 9: Altruistic decay: The light gray cells are cells in 
auto-decay, they appear here in areas contested by the two 
genotypes, helping to create a barrier between them. On the 
top image, cells are depicted with their current states (color 
coding is described in Figure 2), on the bottom image the 
repartition of the two genotypes is depicted. Cells that don’t 
have a genotype (in decay or quiescent state) are represented 
with their current states on both sides. 



Iteration : 18850 Iteration : 18900 Iteration : 18950 


Figure 10: Evolutionary strategy: In these images we can 
see that cells with blue genotype, despite their low density, 
are effectively able to eliminate cells with the orange geno- 
type when they are in contact. 

Qualitative analysis 

The pairwise comparison of the genotypes collected also fa- 
cilitates some qualitative remarks on the nature of the inter- 
actions observed in HetCA. As can it be seen in Figure 5, 
groups of cells sharing the same genotype are formed very 
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quickly. This reinforces the hypothesis of cooperation be- 
tween cells sharing the same genotype. Similarly, the emer- 
gence of cells in self-decay at the edge of two clusters is very 
visible in some simulations as shown in Figure 9. By doing 
this, those cells do not release space for cells sharing the 
same genotype and lose their own genotype, so this behav- 
ior is very rare and most likely usually counter selected. A 
hypothesis explaining the selection of such a strategy would 
be the creation of a barrier of cells in decay to block the 
progress of a hostile genotype. It is also interesting to note 
that during robustness testing, the genotype taking advan- 
tage early in the simulation is not necessarily the one that 
will dominate over the long term. This is probably explained 
by the progressive construction of patterns 14 , as illustrated in 
Figure 6, and it could make HetCA an interesting model of 
open-ended evolutionary developmental biology. This rein- 
forces the hypothesis of the existence of complex strategies 
HetCA, and shows that the survival phenotype changes with 
development. Figure 10 shows an example of the diversity 
of evolved strategies where the density of the blue pictured 
genotype is very low but it appears to be efficiently compet- 
ing against the genotype in orange by massively propagat- 
ing inside an orange genotype cluster when contact occurs 
between these two genotypes. 

Further work 

We have analyzed the presence of evolutionary progress in a 
specific category of the population: the most common geno- 
types. It would be interesting to analyze the potential ex- 
istence of evolutionary progress in other sub categories, or 
indeed, in the general population. For example it is possible 
to hypothesize that genotype lineages using a different strat- 
egy combining low density and high robustness have been 
completely ignored in this analysis. Yet, in natural evolu- 
tion, so-called complex living beings such as mammals, are 
much less numerous than prokaryotes as Escherichia coli. 
Seeking EP in these population groups remains to be done 
in HetCA. Similarly it would now be interesting to assess 
the influence of criteria such as the introduction of environ- 
mental change 15 on the EP. 
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Bacteria often live in group structures known as biofilms 
within which they commonly display co-operative behaviours, 
such as the production of public goods (Ghannoum & 
O’Toole 2004, Crespi 2001, West et al. 2007). Non- 
cooperative cheats arise commonly in biofilms (de Vos et al. 
2001, Schaber et al. 2004), but despite what theory might 
predict, (Hardin 1968, Rankin et al 2007), co-operation does 
not seem to be disrupted. The stability of these behaviours 
requires explanation and could cast light on the evolution of 
multi-cellularity experimentally ( e.g . Rainey & Rainey 2003, 
Griffin et al 2004, Kreft 2004, Buckling et al 2007). Theory 
tells us that repeated aggregation into local groups, interleaved 
with dispersal and remixing, can increase the level of 
cooperation in a population despite a selective disadvantage to 
cooperating within any group (Wilson 1980). This increase in 
global proportion of co-operators despite a decrease in all 
local proportions, caused by the differential growth of groups, 
is known as Simpson’s paradox (Simpson 1951). Given the 
microcolony (small sub-group) formation and dispersal 
behaviour observed in natural biofilms, it has been suggested 
that Simpson’s paradox may explain bacterial cooperation; but 
although it has been demonstrated in artificially constructed 
groups, it has not yet been demonstrated in a natural 
population (Chuang et al. 2009). Using the production of 
siderophores in Pseudomonas aeruginosa as a model system 
for co-operation (Varma & Chincholker 2007), we measured 
the change frequency of co-operator and siderophore-deficient 
cheat strains in-situ within microcolony structures over time. 
We detected significant within-type negative density- 
dependent effects which vary over microcolony development. 
The growth of types was self-limiting at different times: Cheat 
growth was negatively correlated with the proportion cheats 
during early stages of microcolony development, with wild- 
type growth negatively correlated with wild-type biomass 
later. However, we found no evidence of Simpson’s paradox 
(Penn et al. 2012). Instead we saw clear within-microcolony 
spatial structure (cheats occupying the interior portions of 
microcolonies) that may violate the assumption required for 
Simpson’s paradox that group members share equally in the 
public good. In fact, it seems that the extent of the group over 
which the public good is being shared is a dynamic entity. 
This group, which will be defined by a lower threshold 
siderophore concentration for effective iron chelation, co- 
develops with the biofilm as the result of an interaction 
between population dynamics and the react-diffusion 
processes within it. This has interesting consequences for 


understanding co-operation within biofilms as well as major 
transitions, as the group may potentially be influenced by the 
bacteria themselves in order to change the context of selection 
and promote within-microcolony “individuality”. I will 
discuss our observations and continuing work, both 
experimental and in simulation, in the broader context of a 
theoretical framework that suggests how factors which affect 
population structure, higher-level individuality and co- 
operative behaviour may co-evolve. 
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Abstract 

The ecosystem of web applications faces a critical paradox: 
on one hand, the Internet is a constantly evolving and unpre- 
dictable computing platform, on the other hand, the software 
services that run on top of it hardly have the ability to adapt to 
the evolution of this platform. Among the software services, 
we distinguish between service providers that provide micro 
services and service consumers that aggregate several micro 
services to deliver macro services to customers. Providers 
and consumers must handle uncertainty: providers cannot 
know in advance what consumers need; consumers rely on 
third-parties that can disappear at any time. Our proposal 
analogizes the software consumer / provider network to a bi- 
partite ecological graph. This analogy provides the founda- 
tions for the design of EvoServ, an individual-based ALife 
simulator used to experiment with decentralized adaptation 
strategies for providers and consumers. The initial model of 
a software network is tuned according to observations gath- 
ered from real-world software networks. The key insights 
about our experiments are that, 1) we can successfully model 
software systems as an ALife system, and 2) we succeed in 
emerging a global property from local decisions: when con- 
sumers and providers adapt with local decision strategies, the 
global robustness of the network increases. We show that 
these results hold with different initial situations, different 
scales and different topological constraints on the network. 

Introduction 

The infrastructure of the Internet (computers, routers, 
servers and connections) can be considered an evolving 
complex adaptive system (Park and Willinger, 2005 ; Albert 
et al., 1999). Mapping the internet as a graph, it is possi- 
ble to observe that the internet is an extremely adaptive net- 
work which is highly unpredictable due to its attrition/chum 
rate (i.e. nodes or connections frequently appear and dis- 
appear with no warning). Software companies tackle this 
unpredictability using loosely coupled architectures (Huhns 
and Singh, 2005): on one hand, service providers develop 
and maintain micro services that handle basic functionali- 
ties (e.g., database management, access control, etc.) which 
they provide over the web; on the other hand, service con- 
sumers access several micro services over the Internet to 
build macro services that they provide to customers (e.g., 


salary management or travel planning). Despite these ef- 
forts, both providers and consumers still face uncertainty. 
Providers must develop services with no certainty about 
what consumers exactly need, how often they need it and 
what level of granularity is needed. This poses an essential 
challenge when it comes to deciding what services to pro- 
vide and in which quantities. Consumers aggregate third- 
party services, but they cannot predict if the provider will 
fail, or if the connection to the provider will fail or which 
provider provides the most of the services they need. In 
complex adaptive systems, entities that cannot evolve in re- 
sponse to environmental changes contribute to the imperil- 
ment of the robustness of the whole system (e.g., as demon- 
strated in food webs (Staniczenko et al., 2010)). In the con- 
text of software networks, this means that the lack of evo- 
lutionary capabilities in software service providers and con- 
sumers greatly reduces the robustness of the global software 
network (providers, consumers and connections). Today, the 
robustness of these software networks relies on either over- 
approximated redundancy (providers provide much more 
than needed in case the consumer’s demand increases) or 
on centralized techniques that assume a global view and 
knowledge of the network and its topology. The former so- 
lution which is the most commonly used today implies and 
results in a waste of resources, while the latter is rarely ap- 
plied because it is often impossible for software companies 
to build and have an accurate global view of the system (es- 
pecially concerning the interaction between them and their 
consumers). There exists a need for novel software engi- 
neering approaches to handle the uncertainty and dynamic- 
ity of Internet applications (Bertolino et al., 2015). 

In this work, we investigate a novel approach to engi- 
neering software services deployed on evolving computing 
platforms. Following the intuition that " computer systems 
can be better understood, controlled, and developed when 
viewed from the perspective of living systems ” (Forrest et al., 
2002), we developed EvoServ, an ecologically-inspired 
ALife individual-based model and simulator which mod- 
els software systems as an artificial life system. EvoServ 
analogizes provider/consumer software interactions to mu- 
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tualistic ecological interactions (e.g., bee/pollinator net- 
works). Treating consumers and providers as individuals 
in an ecological system, EvoSERVenables the modeling of 
evolution in a software system during the course of its life- 
cycle thereby allowing the investigation of the changes in 
robustness of the software system during its lifecycle. We 
tune EvoSERVwith two large real-world software networks. 

We propose four (4) major classes of localized strate- 
gies that describe and govern how consumers and providers 
evolve and adapt. These four (4) classes of strategies are 
generalized from the set of localized evolutionary /adaptation 
actions that are possible in a distributed software system. 
Using EvoServ, we empirically compare and contrast the 
adaptability of various software systems subjected to these 
strategies focusing on the changes in robustness of the global 
software systems. We define robustness as the ability of con- 
sumers to survive the extinction of providers and adapt the 
notion of extinction sequence from ecology (Burgos et al., 
2007) to measure it. 

Our results empirically show that, localized adaptation of 
consumers and providers in software systems enables the 
emergence of global functional robustness. They empiri- 
cally prove that systems utilizing our localized adaptation 
strategies perform better than a random adaptation strategy 
(33% robustness with random adaptation vs. 46% with our 
adaptation strategies). We also run experiments that confirm 
the stability of these results at different scales and on differ- 
ent software systems. 

In this paper, we develop three main contributions 

• EvoServ 1 , an ALife, individual-based simulator that ac- 
curately models the evolution and adaptation of a complex 
software system during its lifecycle and allows the inves- 
tigation of the resultant robustness. 

• Empirical evidence showing that global robustness can 
emerge from localized evolution rules in provider/con- 
sumer software networks. 

• Empirical data about two real-world provider/consumer 
software graphs in which we consistently observe a 
power-law distribution for (i) the number of services in 
consumers and (ii) the rate of service usage among con- 
sumers. We use this data to tune the initial bipartite net- 
work used in EvoServ. 

Bipartite interactions in Internet Computing 

In this section, we introduce the bipartite graph model upon 
which our simulation is built, as well as the different evolu- 
tionary strategies and mechanisms that we experiment with. 
We chose a bipartite graph model as the foundation because 
it allows us to capture and represent the interactions and re- 
lationships present in a software network. 

1 https : / / git hub . com/D I VERS IF Y-pro ject / 
EVOSERV 



Figure 1 : Model and one instance of software bipartite graph 

Bipartite software interactions 

The left part of Fig. 1 describes the data model we use to ab- 
stract bipartite software relationships between the different 
components of a software system. 

• Provider individuals are an abstract representation of 
nodes on the Internet that provide micro- services to other 
nodes (e.g. a web server). A Provider P, is charac- 
terized by three attributes: provided, a list of services 
provided by P; client s, the list of consumers that con- 
sume at least one service of P; a capacity, the maxi- 
mum number of Consumers that can access one or more 
of P’s services (every individual accessing P is counted 
once irrespective of the number of services accessed). 

• Consumer individuals aggregate remote services in or- 
der to offer macro-services to their customers (e.g., a 
travel web site such as Expedia). A Consumer C is 
characterized by two attributes: required, a list that 
contains all the services that C needs; hosts, the set of 
providers to whom C connects to over the Internet in or- 
der to get all the services it needs (we do not impose a 
limit on the number of providers to whom a consumer 
can connect to). 

A Service in our model refers to a resource that is being 
required or provided. A service is referenced by its name(an 
integer identifier in our model). 

The right part of Fig. 1 displays an example of a software 
system modeled in EvoServ. It contains 4 consumers and 
2 providers with both providers having a capacity of 3. Con- 
sumer Cl requires services 1 and 2 to function correctly and 
accesses those services through a connection to PI; C 2 re- 
quires services 1, 3 and 4 and accesses them through connec- 
tions to PI and P 2. Provider PI is currently at maximum 
capacity while P 2 can still serve one more client. 

The following sub- sections describe the dynamic aspects 
of software bi-partite graphs. We distinguish between two 
types of changes: adaptation and evolution. Adaptation 
refers to changes to individuals nodes and it does not vary 
the composition of the set of nodes in the system, while evo- 
lution refers to changes which vary the composition of the 
system(ie. providers and consumers can appear and disap- 
pear over time). 
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Adaptation in EvoServ 

Provider Adaptation Providers adapt by changing the set 
of services they offer. We experiment with two different 
types of adaptation operators 

Random: A provider P chooses at random to either add 
a service or drop one of the services it provides. 

Popular: A provider P chooses either to add a popular 
service to its list of services provided or to drop a unpopular 
service from its list of services provided. When P adds a ser- 
vice, it favors services that are popular among its consumers 
with more popular services having higher probabilities of 
being selected. Conversely, when P drops a service, ser- 
vices that are not popular among P’s consumers have higher 
probabilities of being dropped. The probability of dropping 
a service increases with the number of consumers connected 
to P. This is in order to reduce the pressure on this provider 
when it’s at capacity. We assume that P can access the set 
of services required by its consumers. 

Constraints on Provider’s adaptive behavior: Both 
adaptive behaviors described above are constrained such 
that, all consumers of a given provider, P, can always ac- 
cess what they require. Thus, if P decides to drop a Service, 
it first checks that none of its consumers would go extinct 
(each consumer provides a routine that assesses whether the 
Service is strictly required). 

Consumer Adaptation Consumers adapt by changing the 
links to providers through which they access their required 
services. We experiment with two different kinds of adaptive 
operators 

Random: A consumer, C, chooses at random a new 
provider to link to. 

Equitable: A consumer, C, attempts to optimize the 
diversity of its service provisioning by accessing a set of 
providers that maximizes its equitability (i . e . the num- 
ber of times each required service is provided). Given 
S = {si, . . . , s n }, the set of services that a consumer re- 
quires and #occ Si , the number of times a service is pro- 
vided through a link to a consumer, the Shannon index for a 
consumer is: 

jj/ _ _ z H z ° cc s k #occ nk 

i ’ v ~ ^ n n 

k = 1 

and its equitability is exp(P' v ). Maximizing equitability 
ensures that a consumer has a set of connections which of- 
fers each required service an even number of times. The con- 
cept of equitability is taken from ecology where it is used to 
evaluate biodiversity. 

In practice, many different advertisement or discov- 
ery mechanisms can be used to find the set of potential 
providers. Our experiment does not intend to replicate 
any particular mechanism but only assumes that at any 
point in time, consumers have access to a neighbourhood 


of providers, which we pick as a random subset of the set of 
all providers. 

Constraints on consumers adaptation: Both adapta- 
tion operators described above are constrained such that, 
each required service that was already provided remains pro- 
vided. Any existing link that only provides consumer C 
with services that are also provided through other links can 
be discarded, thereby allowing new links to be made to any 
provider in the neighbourhood who provides at least one of 
C’s required services thats currently unprovided. 

Global constraints over the model to keep costs compa- 
rable between different experiments 

The total number of links in the network or the total num- 
ber of services provided in the network can change over the 
adaptation process and can introduce a confounding bias. 
Allowing more links or introducing more provided services 
can have a positive impact on robustness by providing con- 
sumers with more opportunities to link to their required ser- 
vices. However, we wanted to prevent this phenomenon in 
order to isolate the effect of adaptation rules when evaluat- 
ing the impact on global robustness. 

The number of services and links are therefore kept con- 
stant. This constraint is enforced in the following manner: 
the simulator allows a random set of nodes to run adaptations 
which decrease the number of links and services and collects 
tokens corresponding to these deletions. In a second step, 
those tokens are distributed randomly in order to allow some 
nodes to add links and services. This token system ensures 
the decentralized nature of our simulations while conserving 
some global constraints. In the real world, this corresponds 
to fixing the total amount of available resources in the soft- 
ware system (e.g., the number of services and the amount of 
bandwidth). 

Ecological concepts for robust software 
networks 

In this work, we analogize a network of software services 
that run over the Internet to bipartite ecological graphs. This 
analogy comes with two essential principles that we build 
upon in this work: 1) species in ecological communities 
adapt in a completely decentralized manner to cope with a 
continuously evolving environment; 2) ecologists have de- 
veloped sound measures to quantify the robustness of a bi- 
partite graph as represented by interactions between species. 
In the following, we summarize these two ecological princi- 
ples. 

Species adaptation in ecosystems is completely decentral- 
ized and is not driven by a global goal at the ecosystem level. 
Adaptation is necessary in the face of an evolving environ- 
ment; as environmental conditions change over time, species 
have to adapt (i.e. keep a good reproductive success) to their 
local conditions. The Red Queen hypothesis (Van Valen, 
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1973), named in reference to a statement 2 made to Alice by 
the Red Queen in Lewis Carroll’s Through the looking glass , 
crystallizes the idea that, species need to constantly evolve 
in order to survive, in the same way as Alice and the Red 
Queen need to constantly run to stay in the same place. The 
Red Queen Hypothesis provides a good theoretical raison 
d' et re for adaptation, stating that, in order to increase the 
persistence of our Consumers and Providers individually, a 
constant adaptation is key to keeping a good fit to specific 
conditions. This hypothesis however lacks a comprehensive 
view at the macroscopic scale: is the robustness of our sys- 
tem an emergent property of such behavior? 

Some experiments have shown that large levels of diver- 
sity and redundancy promote the stability of functional pro- 
cesses in ecosystems like biomass production (Tilman and 
Downing, 1994). However, the mechanisms underlying this 
experimental evidence remains elusive in the case of com- 
plex networks of interacting species. Mathematical models 
show that more complex systems (in terms of species rich- 
ness and number of interactions) are more likely to collapse. 
This incompatibility between theoretical and empirical ob- 
servations is known as May’s paradox (May, 1972). This 
paradox and more broadly, the relationship between com- 
plexity, evolution and stability is a still open fundamental 
question in ecology. Most of this previous work reasons on 
ecological graphs where nodes represent species, and edges 
ecological interactions (e.g. predation or parasitism). The 
topology of ecological graphs (emerging from ecological 
processes such as extinction, colonization, but also evolu- 
tion) is non random, and its structure seems to favour stabil- 
ity (Yodzis, 1981). 

We investigate evolution and adaptation in software sys- 
tems in order to experiment with the emergence of global 
robustness through localized decentralized actions. Given a 
bipartite graph that models a network in which nodes are 
species and edges are species interactions, the robustness 
measure (Burgos et al., 2007) quantifies the ability of one 
level of the graph to survive the extinction of species in the 
other level. The primary extinction sequence can be per- 
formed according to different strategies: randomly remov- 
ing nodes, removing the most or least connected ones, etc. 
In the case of mutualistic graphs, as soon as a species looses 
all of its connections, it is unable to reproduce (for plants) or 
feed (for pollinators) and thus goes extinct. This is called a 
secondary extinction. Referring back to the network in Fig. 
1: if PI is removed, C4 goes extinct. If Cl has the ability 
to adapt, it can connect to P2 otherwise it also goes extinct, 
a secondary extinction ; subsequently, when P2 is removed, 
the whole network goes extinct. 

Fig. 2 plots the relationship between secondary and pri- 
mary extinctions. The robustness index is the area under 
the curve. In our experiments, we normalize the robustness 

2 "Now, here, you see, it takes all the running you can do, to 

keep in the same place." 



Provider extinction 

Figure 2: Relationship between secondary and primary ex- 
tinctions in a bipartite graph (with a random primary extinc- 
tion sequence) 

index by considering it a ratio of the maximum robustness 
value (in Fig. 2 the robustness is thus area 35 QxTqq urve ). 
Since primary extinctions are random, we compute several 
robustness indices on a given graph to obtain a mean. For 
example, Fig. 2 shows 20 runs and the mean value as a thick 
line: the lowest robustness index is 0.33 and the max is 0.4. 

Experimental design 

All of our experiments start with a bipartite graph that mod- 
els a software system and then simulates the evolution of that 
graph to evaluate the effect of the decentralized adaptation 
rules. In this section, we discuss how we set up the initial 
graph, and how we tune the different experimental parame- 
ters. 

Mining software interactions to tune EvoServ 

We analyzed two real-world software systems in order to 
generate real world data to aid us in tuning of our initial 
graph. We collected data about installations of WordPress 3 , 
an open-source content management system used to easily 
deploy web sites, and also data about web browsers. We se- 
lected these two case studies because both are very popular 
technologies (WordPress is deployed on 23% of the top 10 
million web sites 4 , and billions of web browsers are de- 
ployed and used daily worldwide) and also because both 
technologies are open and can be easily extended by their 
users through the addition of plugins that provide specific 
functionalities (e.g., display photo, read pdf, etc.). For both 
case studies, we collected the number of plugins installed on 
each client in the dataset and the subsequent distribution of 
plugin usage. This data is used to tune the size of software 
entities in our graph, as well as the distribution of services 
on these entities. 

3 https : / /wordpress . org/ 

4 http : //w3 techs . com/ technologies/ overview/ 
content_management/ all/ 
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Application size 


Services 


Figure 3: Number of Services per entity (left) and distribu- 
tion of Service usage (right) in the initial graph 


WordPress: Analyzing the 500 000 top web sites 5 , we 
selected the ones that use WordPress. This gave a list of 1 10 
000 WordPress sites. We then crawled these sites to find 
out which plugins they use. Analyzing this data 6 , we found 
out that the number of plugins per site follows a poisson 
distribution with an average value of 5. The distribution of 
plugin usage follows a negative exponential slope. 

Web browsers: Since browsers are installed on user ma- 
chines, we could not access this data directly. We therefore 
setup https : //amiunique . org/, a website where we 
collect anonymous information about the browser, the list of 
fonts and plugins it contains from every visitor. By February 
2015, the site had been visited by 63,000 unique visitors. All 
of the observed browsers contained a total of 1,920 different 
plugins. We observeed distributions very similar to the ones 
in WordPress: a negative exponential slope for the plugin 
usage distribution and poisson distribution with an average 
of 6 for the number of plugins per browser. 

Tuning the initial model The initial graph for our simula- 
tion had the following size: 300 Consumers, 100 Producers 
and 50 Services. The 1:3 ratio between the 2 first parameters 
was loosely based on a Cloud Service Brokerage example, 
with the values increased by an arbitrary multiplying factor 
of 100. We fixed the number of evolution cycles through 
which the bipartite graph is run to 500. We then used the 
data observed on real systems to tune the size of Consumers, 
as well as the distribution of the Service usage among these 
Consumers. As seen in Fig. 3, the size of Consumers fol- 
lows a poisson distribution of parameter 5.47, and the Ser- 
vice usage, a power law distribution of parameter 2.08. 

Experiments 

In order to evaluate the effect of the adaptation strategies de- 
scribed in section II, we run the simulation with four differ- 

5 http : / / www . alexa . com/topsites 

6 Wordpress data available here: http:// 

diversity-project . eu/wordpress/ 


ent combinations of adaptive behaviors for Consumers and 
Providers. 

random-random: Consumers and Providers adapt ran- 
domly. This is the baseline 

random-popular: Consumers adapt randomly and 

Providers adapt according to the popular adaptation behav- 
ior. 

equitable-random: Consumers adapt according to the 
equitable adaptive behavior and Providers adapt randomly. 

equitable-popular: Consumers adapt according to the 
equitable adaptive behavior and Providers adapt according 
to the popular adaptation behavior. 

To ensure statistical validity, we needed to run the sim- 
ulation and robustness computations a sufficient number of 
times. We utilized Monte Carlo estimation to determine the 
number of times needed. 

• We determined that the robustness value of one graph 
should be the mean value computed over 50 extinction 
sequences (each sequence randomly picks providers that 
go extinct). Monte Carlo methods showed that, after 50 
sequences, the variance of a new robustness value was be- 
low 0.05% 

• We run each simulation over 50 different initial graphs 
and determined that, after 50 graphs, the variance for re- 
sults from a new simulation was below 0.01% . 

Results 

RQ1. Can local adaptation lead to the emergence 
of global robustness in software systems? 

This was the key research question for our work. We eval- 
uated the impact of the different adaptation strategies on 
the evolution of global system robustness. The “random- 
random” strategy was used as a baseline, mimicking how 
software systems currently do adapt. All of the adaptation 
strategies were subject to the same global constraints in the 
model; i . e . all consumers remain satisfied and the cost 
of the model (total number of services provided and total 
number of links) is kept constant. 

Fig. 4 shows the evolution of the robustness of the global 
system for the four strategies. This plot was obtained by av- 
eraging the results from 50 runs of the simulator on 50 ran- 
domly generated initial models. Table 1 presents the values 
for the average final robustness for the different strategies 
and their standard deviation. 

These results show that, the localized adaptation opera- 
tors had a positive impact on the global robustness of the 
system when only one class of nodes(Providers and Con- 
sumers) was utilizing them (rows 2 and 3 in Table 1). More 
interestingly, the hybrid approach of all nodes utilizing their 
localized adaptation operators simultaneously(row 4 in Ta- 
ble 1) resulted in a much higher benefit than when only one 
was. This shows that there is a synergy between those decen- 
tralized strategies and this is in favor of the global robustness 
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Adaptation Strategy 

Robustness 

Consumer 

Providers 

Average 

Std. Dev. 

Random 

Random 

33.4% 

0.896 

Equitable 

Random 

37.7% 

1.084 

Random 

Popular 

35.9% 

1.018 

Equitable 

Popular 

46.2% 

1.584 


Table 1 : Final robustness of the global system with four dif- 
ferent adaptation strategies (observations on 25 runs) 



Figure 4: Evolution of globalized robustness using different 
decentralized adaptation strategies 

of the system. This result is interesting because the strate- 
gies used were only based on local knowledge and target 
local optimizations for individual Providers and Consumers. 
There was no explicit push for these individual strategies to 
have a positive effect on the global robustness of the system. 

Although the results from the simulations described so 
far are encouraging, we can only conclude from them that 
global robustness can emerge in theese specific simulation 
scenarios. In practice, a number of simplified decisions were 
made in the simulations. Firstly, the Providers and Con- 
sumers were constant. A real world system is more dy- 
namic with Providers and Consumers constantly appearing 
and disappearing and becoming either temporarily or perma- 
nently unavailable. Secondly, the distribution of Providers 
and Consumers and the distribution of Services were con- 
stant but may vary in real life. We decided to investigate 
the results of the simulation in the absence of such simpli- 
fications and also investigated if the results would hold for 
systems of a different scale. The next 3 research questions 
discuss these investigations. 

RQ2. How sensitive are the adaptation rules when 
relaxing topological constraints of the software 
system? 

This question focuses on the impact of the hard constraints 
of previous experiments (fixed size and topology of graph) 
on our results. We ran a set of experiments where Con- 
sumers and Providers evolved randomly (they could go ex- 


tinct, be mutated, reproduce or be cloned allowing some new 
entities to appear) in parallel to the adaptation strategy. Re- 
production, cloning and extinction probabilities were set at 
30%. New Consumers were produced by crossover of two 
ancestors with the new node containing a sub- set of the ser- 
vices of its ancestors required. New Providers were created 
using one of the two evolution strategies described below. 

Providers’ random evolution strategies : New Providers 
are created by cloning an existing one and mutating the 
list of provided Services (add a new Service or remove 
one). Service mutation probability was set at 20%. 

Baseline Random adaptation with random evolution of 
Providers. 

Equitable popular Equitable-Popular adaptation with a 
random evolution of Providers. 

Providers’ ecological evolution strategies : This im- 

proves the random evolution strategy such that, when 
cloning a Provider, the mutation factor is no longer 
a static probability. The mutation rate of a provided 
Service depends on its success among the Consumers 
connected to it: the more successful a service, the greater 
the probability it will also be provided by the clone. This 
strategy introduces a form of environmental pressure in 
the adaptation, with the aim of creating offsprings that 
are more fit than their ancestors. 

Baseline (ecology). Random adaptation with an ecologi- 
cal evolution of Providers. 

Equitable popular (ecology). Equitable-Popular adap- 
tation with an ecological evolution of Providers. 

Fig. 5 shows the results for 4 experiments which com- 
bine the two adaptation strategies (Random and Equitable- 
Popular) with the two alternative evolutionary strategies: a 
fully random one and an ecology inspired one, which is 
shown to bring improvement slower than the original, but 
eventually to surpass it. 

The impact on robustness was similar to the previous, 
more constrained, experiments. The main difference is that 
the rate of convergence is slower: the results of Fig. 5 are 
for 500 combined adaptation and evolution steps while on 
Fig. 4 only 100 steps were necessary when no evolution was 
simulated. 

RQ3. How does the distribution of services among 
consumers influence the results? 

The distribution of services among the Consumers is a criti- 
cal parameter of the simulation. In all previous experiments, 
the size of Consumers followed a poisson distribution of pa- 
rameter 5.47 and the Service usage, a power law distribution 
of parameter 2.08. Since these distributions were tuned by 
observing real bipartite software interactions, we are con- 
fident about their relevance. Yet, the exact parameters of 
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Figure 5: Evolution of the overall robustness using different 
decentralized adaptation strategies in parallel with different 
system evolution. 

those distributions will vary from one situation to the next 
(and even possibly over time). 

This question addresses the sensitivity of the results with 
respect to these distributions. In order to do answer it, we 
replicated the simulation presented on Fig. 4 using graphs 
generated from different statistical distributions. 

Table 2: Results for different initial distributions of nodes 
sizes and Services usage. P(A) for a Poisson distribution, 
N(/x, a) for a normal distribution, E(A, min) for a power law 
with a minimum value of min and NE(A, u) for a Negative 


Exponential distribution with an added constant u. 


D_Size 

D_Services 

Init. 

Random Eq- 
Pop 

Delta 

P(3) 

NE(0.25, 0.005) 

35.9 

44.8 

47 

2.2 

P(6) 

NE(0.25, 0.005) 

39.8 

33.3 

46.9 

13.6 

P(6) 

NE(0.25, 0.001) 

35.5 

39.1 

51.9 

12.8 

P(6) 

NE(0.25,0.01) 

28 

31.2 

42.9 

11.7 

P(6) 

UNIFORM 

21.6 

27.7 

32.4 

4.7 

P(9) 

NE(0.25, 0.005) 

27.7 

27.8 

44.5 

16.7 

E(8,l) 

NE(0.25, 0.005) 

37.6 

38.9 

47.8 

8.9 

E(15,3) 

NE(0.25, 0.005) 

32.6 

34.4 

47.5 

13.1 

N(5,5) 

NE(0.25, 0.005) 

33.4 

35.3 

47.7 

10.4 


Table 2 presents the results of the simulations. The 
first and second columns liindicates the parameters for the 
distribution of Consumer size ( D size ) and Service usage 
(D serv i ces ) respectively. The next columns list the robust- 
ness value of the initial network (I nit.) and of the final 
network evolved with the baseline random (Rand.) and the 
equitable-popular (Eq — Pop.) strategies. The last column 
indicates the difference in final robustness between both 
adaptation strategies. The results show that the guided strat- 
egy always performs significantly better than the baseline. 
The two lowest results (row 1 and 5) correspond to extreme 
situations. In row 1, a P(3) distribution makes the average 
size of Consumers 3, with a good portion of Providers and 
Consumers of 1 or 2. In that case, the exploration space is 


very much reduced and the impact of the guided strategy is 
limited. In row 5 the Services are chosen using a uniform 
distribution: the nodes are provided with sets of Services 
that are completely independent from one another. When 
using a power law (all other rows in the table), the sets of 
Services are related and more similar. In practice, the uni- 
form distribution is unrealistic: there always are very pop- 
ular micro-services used by everyone (e.g., Google Analyt- 
ics). 

RQ4. What is the effect of the system’s scale? 

To assess the generality of the results beyond the fixed net- 
work size used in previous experiments (300 Consumers, 
100 Producers and 50 Services), we repeated them at differ- 
ent scales and using different ratios between the values. All 
experiments have shown a clear benefit of the Equitability- 
Popular strategy over the baseline with various degrees. For 
example, repeating the experiments with a number of 5000 
Consumers and 1000 Providers yielded an initial robustness 
of 40.3 and a final average robustness of respectively 43.3 
and 52.2 for the baseline and Equitability-Popular. With re- 
spect to scalability and sensibility to the different parame- 
ters, the Equitable-Popular strategy was always significantly 
better than the random strategy. 

Related works 

Lim and Bentley (2012) propose an ALife agent-based 
model to simulate the evolution of an ecosystem of soft- 
ware apps on an app store. They model app developers, 
app users and apps as agents and experiment with different 
behaviors for developers. Their goal is to determine what 
are the best strategies for app developers in order to create 
successful apps. They manage to identify a combination of 
strategies and frequency for each strategy with which they 
can reproduce the development Apple’s iOS app ecosystem. 
Cocco et al. (2014) have recently provided similar modeling 
to understand what strategies should be adopted by applica- 
tion developers. While these works adopt a model similar 
to our, their goal is different: understand good strategies for 
developers in their case, model good adaptation strategies 
for global robustness in our case. 

Goings et al. (2012) present an ecology-based evolution 
algorithm that produces good behavioral models for com- 
plex software systems. They show that adapting ecological 
principles for evolution produces models of software that 
are more diverse and evolvable than the models produced 
by a more classical evolutionary algorithm. Similarly to our 
simulation, their evolutionary algorithm evolves models in a 
very constrained environment (fixed population and limited 
resources), which eventually pushes towards more diversity 
and good properties for future evolutions. 

Another area of related work is the simulation of service- 
based systems (Wang et al., 2010; Kaur et al., 2013). This 
is a very active area as shown in the literature reviewed by 
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Smit and Stroulia (2013). They review 6 major frameworks 
for the simulation of service-oriented systems. Simulation 
are either based on the abstract description of the services or 
on more formal descriptions that rely on discrete-event se- 
mantics. These different models support different tasks such 
as testing, interaction vizualization, code generation or per- 
formance prediction. However, none of these frameworks 
evaluates the impact of perturbations, nor simulates decen- 
tralized evolution. Other works have evaluated the ability 
of service-oriented systems to sustain perturbations, such as 
denial-of- service attacks (Xu and Lee, 2003), but did not 
reason about the global dynamics of the system to establish 
robustness. 

Conclusion 

In this paper we have proposed EvoServ, a simulation 
model to experiment with decentralized adaptation strate- 
gies in distributed software systems. This simulation model 
is calibrated with data from actual software models. We have 
proposed a set of guided decentralized adaptation strategies 
and evaluated them against a random baseline in a set of 
different simulations. The results indicate that the combi- 
nations of the proposed Equitable and Popular local strate- 
gies significantly increases ability of the system to sustain 
the extinction of service Providers (i.e., called robustness in 
this paper). These results mark a significant first step to- 
wards the transposition of the ecological Red Queen hypoth- 
esis into actual software systems. Future work include two 
main threads: analyze topological properties of the graph 
over the simulation to characterize the phenomena that fa- 
vor robustness emergence; deploy these behaviors on a con- 
trolled SOA system. 

In the future, developers of platforms that provide micro- 
services and of service mash-ups that aggregate services 
could enhance their products with simple decision making 
strategies, which benefit the local nodes and participate in a 
system- wide improvement of robustness. 
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Many important challenges facing society today involve the 
management of interlinked complex adaptive systems (CAS): 
coupled socio-economic and ecological systems composed of 
many interacting elements which have been created or 
partially created by human actions. As we explicitly wish to 
manage and transform these systems, engineering and design 
approaches have much to offer us, however they must be 
fundamentally modified to deal with CAS. These systems are 
not static artifacts, but dynamic, evolving and reflexive 
processes the behaviour of which is not straightforwardly 
predicable and which may respond in unexpected ways in 
response to our interventions. Additionally many of the 
complex systems which we would most like to influence have 
significant social components. Objective choices about design 
goals cannot be made and the integration of participatory or 
political processes may be required. 

In order to manage complex adaptive systems, we suggest a 
“steering” approach; an action or series of actions applied to a 
complex system and/or its environment for achieving a 
specific purpose. Steering combines tools from complexity 
science with whole systems design philosophy and is a 
continuous process which involves interacting with, 
monitoring and learning from the system in question. The 
techniques required for effective steering fall into two 
categories. Firstly we wish to understand, and indeed exploit, 
the systems’ structure and dynamics in order to intervene 
efficaciously with them. Hence we need techniques to uncover 
this structure and to choose points of intervention: system 
“levers” through which the system as a whole could be 
manipulated with system interventions designed accordingly. 
Secondly we frame those techniques within a participatory 
“adaptive management” structure (Waltner-Toews and Kay, 
2005), which explicitly takes into account the adaptive nature 
of these systems and our limited capacity to fully model real 
world complex systems, by building in monitoring and 
feedback processes with which to modify our interventions as 
systems respond. 

We are currently applying this process to a case study 
aiming to facilitate regional decision making in an industrial 
ecosystem in the Humber region, UK. The region represents a 
significant proportion of UK infrastructure, energy generation 
capacity and C0 2 production. However, there is a strong 
desire to develop the “Humber Gateway” as a renewable 
energy hub using the extensive agricultural hinterland and 
offshore and port facilities to support bio-based energy 
production and offshore wind and tidal generation. We have 


undertaken participatory modelling exercises in which 
stakeholders collaboratively constructed simple systems 
models of the development of their regional bio-based 
economy, the key factors of influence, drivers and their 
perceived interdependencies (Penn et al ., 2013). Building on 
this approach we used a “control nodes” methodology from 
network theory (Liu et al ., 2011) to determine the specific 
subsets of these factors which could theoretically be used to 
drive the system into any given state. This technique is 
combined with an evaluation of the practical controllability of 
each factor from the perspectives of the actors present to 
allow its use in real world contexts in which policy makers 
and industrial stakeholders must make decisions (Penn et al ., 
In press.). 

Applying this hybrid approach in the real world context of 
the Humber allowed stakeholders to uncover and discuss 
possible novel points of intervention in their regional system, 
based both on its structure and their own differing abilities to 
influence different factors within it. This proved to be a useful 
starting point for debate on policy ideas and the importance of 
considering not just where to intervene, but who is able to 
intervene with a given factor. However this approach, like all 
network-based methods, is limited by its sensitivity to the 
network structure described. Additionally by the fact that once 
suitable control configurations are discovered, the method as 
yet gives us no indication of how to construct the time 
variable control inputs required to steer the system to a given 
state. Instead we must use such modelling as a “thinking tool” 
to provide principled starting points, to be combined with 
stakeholder expertise, for the participatory design of complex 
social systems. 
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Abstract 

Recombination is ubiquitous in multicellular plants, animals 
and even fungi. Many studies have shown that recombination 
can generate a great amount of genetic innovations, but it is 
also believed to damage well-adapted lineages, causing de- 
bates over how organisms cope with such disruptions. Using 
an established model of artificial gene regulatory networks, 
here we show that recombination may not be as destructive 
as expected. Provided only that there is selection for devel- 
opmental stability, recombination can establish and maintain 
lineages with reliably better phenotypes compared to asexual 
reproduction. Contrary to expectation, this does not appear to 
be a simple side effect of higher levels of variation. A sim- 
ple model of the underlying dynamics demonstrates a surpris- 
ingly high robustness in these lineages against the disruption 
caused by recombination. Contrary to expectation, lineages 
subject to recombination are less likely to produce offspring 
suffering truncation selection for instability than asexual lin- 
eages subject to simple mutation. These findings indicate 
the fundamental differences between recombination and high 
mutation rates, which has important implications for under- 
standing both biological innovation and hierarchically struc- 
tured models of machine learning. 

Introduction 

Understanding the introduction and maintenance of innova- 
tion in evolutionary systems is of critical interest in both arti- 
ficial intelligence and evolutionary biology (Hu et al., 2014; 
Payne et al., 2014). Yet even basic questions such as explain- 
ing the costs and benefits of sexual reproduction are still un- 
known to both biological and computational science. Sex 
implies recombination — the reshuffling of parental genetic 
information, which generates heritable innovations (Eshel 
and Feldman, 1970; Feldman et al., 1996; Otto and Feld- 
man, 1997; West et al., 1999). However, sexual reproduc- 
tion is also considered to be very costly since it may damage 
well-adapted lineages, and necessarily produces fewer di- 
rectly reproductive offspring, since it also produces males. 
Evolution should favour defection to a lower-cost strategy, 
such as asexual reproduction. How then is sexual reproduc- 
tion maintained? 

For decades, researchers have been making tremendous 
efforts and proposing numerous theories to uncover the mys- 


tery of sex and recombination (Eshel and Feldman, 1970; 
Hurst and Peck, 1996; West et al., 1999; Otto and Fenor- 
mand, 2002; Meirmans and Strand, 2010; Wagner, 2011). 
Two classic benefits of sexual reproduction are nevertheless 
still controversial: 1) purging deleterious mutations more 
efficiently, and 2) creating novel gene combinations (Kon- 
drashov, 1993; Otto and Feldman, 1997; Otto and Gerstein, 
2006; Kouyos et al., 2007; Barton, 2009; Martin and Wag- 
ner, 2009). An important third possibility is that the process 
of recombination, by allowing the localisation of both co- 
herence and variation across the genomes of a population, 
is able to both improve robustness and facilitate evolution- 
ary adaptation, a process known as evolv ability (Wang et al., 
2014). Although robustness and facilitated adaptation are 
observed phenomena, and are often attributed to sexual re- 
production, the underlying mechanisms are still poorly un- 
derstood (Wagner, 2011). 

Recently, a gene regulatory network (GRN) model first 
proposed by Wagner (1994, 1996) has emerged as a popular 
computational approach to study recombination in a network 
context (Azevedo et al., 2006; MacCarthy and Bergman, 
2007; Fohaus et al., 2010; Fe Cunff and Pakdaman, 2014). 
One novel feature in Wagner’s GRN model is that it intro- 
duces selection for phenotypic stability, performed as a sep- 
arate layer of truncation selection in addition to selection 
for a particular optimal phenotype. Because of this trun- 
cation selection imposed on the population, only individu- 
als that can achieve developmental equilibrium (reaching a 
stable phenotypic pattern) are able to survive during evolu- 
tion. The central assumption is that an individual’s pheno- 
type should be able to buffer against genotypic variations 
(Wagner, 1996). In other words, stability selection provides 
a viable simulation for the known natural phenomenon of 
an individual’s phenotype being expressed relatively stably 
while its genotype undergoes evolution. 

An interesting feature of studying evolution in artificial 
gene regulatory networks is that we can find clear evidence 
that evolution is not a simple optimisation process. The 
shifting genetic characteristics of the population resulting 
from mutation and selection optimise and innovate, but in 
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Nature the optima they track are also transient. Conse- 
quently, goals for an evolutionary genome always include 
robustness and agility, not only gradient ascent. In a pre- 
vious study, Siegal and Bergman (2002) showed that even 
without significant selection towards an optimal phenotype, 
lineages are still able to move towards the optimum so long 
as the population is under selection for developmental sta- 
bility. Although this suggests stability selection is an im- 
portant evolutionary force, the role of recombination is left 
unclear since the earlier simulations ignored the possibility 
of asexual populations. In a different study, Azevedo et al. 
(2006) and Lohaus et al. (2010) discovered that sexually re- 
producing organisms evolved higher mutational and recom- 
binational robustness than asexual lineages. But these au- 
thors did not measure the phenotypic distance of evolved 
asexual and sexual populations from the optimum. There- 
fore, it is an open question whether recombination is still 
able to sustain sexual reproduction as lineages near a fitness 
peak. 



Figure 1: State transitions in an artificial gene regulatory 
network. There are three states in the system: C: individuals 
that are close to the optimum, F: individuals that are far 
from the optimum, and U: individuals that are unable to 
achieve developmental stability. U is an absorbing state in 
the system, since unstable genomes cannot reproduce. 

To get a better intuition for the questions of evolution 
in a GRN presented here, we employ a simple three-state 
model, as shown in Figure 1. Consider the probabilities 
(pc,F and pf,c) of a linage’s bidirectional movements from 
being close to the optimum to being far from the optimum 
(C — >> F) and vice versa (F — >► C). We expect both to be 
fairly high in absence of substantial selection for the optimal 
phenotype. Recombination in particular is a strong force that 
can substantially alter gene regulation in offspring networks. 
Therefore, the state transition probabilities for asexual popu- 
lations may differ from those of sexual populations because 
mutation has a weaker effect. This also indicates that one of 
the observations made in Siegal and Bergman (2002) (their 
Figure 2) may not be correct for asexual linages since the 
authors only reported the results in sexual linages. In addi- 
tion, the arguments for the benefits of sex and recombination 


in Azevedo et al. (2006) and Lohaus et al. (2010) are also 
incomplete, since these only show pc,u becomes smaller 
due to a greatly increased mutational and recombinational 
robustness, leaving it still unclear whether or not recombi- 
nation is able to retain sexual lineages in C, since pc,F and 
Pf,c are largely unknown. 

Here we report the discovery of a new possible expla- 
nation for the widespread existence of sexual rather than 
asexual lineages. We found this by exploring systemati- 
cally the approach to optima with only negligible selection 
(“no selection” as per Azevedo et al. (2006)) for a particu- 
lar phenotype, but only when there is selection for develop- 
mental stability. Using evolutionary simulations under the 
GRN model, we show that it is the evolutionary force of re- 
combination together with developmental stability selection 
that drives populations towards the optimum. We further 
develop mathematical expressions for the conditions under 
which this process can be maintained. We find quite surpris- 
ingly that recombination does not frequently disrupt well- 
adapted lineages as conventionally expected. Rather it fa- 
cilitates finding good genetic combinations robust to disrup- 
tion, though it also rapidly disrupts weaker configurations. 
Our results indicate a fundamental difference between re- 
combination and hyper-mutation, which has important im- 
plications for the role of gene regulation in the evolution of 
sex, and for the use of structured representations in machine 
learning. 

Methods 

Genotype & Phenotype 

In this paper, we use the gene regulatory network (GRN) 
model originally proposed by Wagner (1994, 1996), and de- 
veloped by Siegal and Bergman (2002). In the GRN model, 
the genotype is presented as a network which contains in- 
teractions among transcriptional genes. Formally, for each 
individual network in a finite population M, an TV x N ma- 
trix W is an artificial gene network that contains the reg- 
ulatory interactions among N genes (see Figure 2A). Each 
element Wij (i,j = 1, 2, . . . , N) represents the regulatory 
effect on the expression of gene i of the product of gene 
j (see Figure 2B). The network connectivity parameter c 
determines the proportion of non-zero elements in the net- 
work W. A zero entry means there is no interaction be- 
tween two genes. Through gene interactions, the regula- 
tory effect acts on each gene expression pattern. The phe- 
notype for a given network W is denoted by a state vector 
S (t) = (si(t), 52 (f), . . . , sn (t)) where Si(t) represents the 
expression level of gene i at time t. Each value of expression 
state Si(t) is within the interval [— 1, +1] that expresses com- 
plete repression (—1) and complete activation (+1). The 
basic idea is that the individual’s phenotype is controlled by 
the complex interactions between its genes. Formally, for 
a given gene regulatory network W, the dynamics of S for 
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each gene i is modelled by 


A 


J 5 ( 1 ) 

where f{x) is a sigmoidal function. In this paper, we de- 
fine f(x) = 2/(1 + e ~ ax ) — 1 (Siegal and Bergman, 2002), 
where a is a free parameter determining the rate of change 
from complete repression to complete activation. When a is 
large enough, for example a = 100, f(x) is similar as a step 
function where f(x) = — 1 for x < 0, f(x) = +1 for x > 0 
and /( 0) = 0. 

In all simulations, we define a network’s developmental 
stability as the progression from an initial expression state to 
an equilibrium expression state (reaching a fixed pattern) by 
iterating Eq. (1) a fixed number of times, devT. If a given 
network W can achieve developmental stability, then it is 
termed a viable or stable network, otherwise it is labelled 
unviable or unstable. We consider an equilibrium state to be 
reached when the following equation is met: 

1 t 

- E £(S(0),S(t)) <10" 4 , (2) 

0=t — T 

where D( S, S) = J2iLi ( s i ~ s 'i ) j 4AT measures the dif- 
ference between the gene expression pattern S and S, and 
S is the average of the gene expression levels over the time 
interval [t — r, t — r + 1, . . . , t\. We use N = 10, c = 0.75, 
devT = 100, r = 10 and a = 100 in all simulations. 

Fitness Evaluation 

For networks that achieve developmental stability (reaching 
an equilibrium state, Seq), we then calculate fitness as (Sie- 
gal and Bergman, 2002) 


Si(t + 1) = f 


cvc ( ^(Seq, S 0 pt)^\ ^ 

F(Seq) = exp I ^ I , ( 3 ) 

where a is the selection pressure that we imposed on the 
population during evolution. Sopt is usually set to S( 0 ). 
D{ Seq, Sopt) is the phenotypic distance between the equi- 
librium state and the optimal state. Unless otherwise speci- 
fied, we assign zero fitness to individuals that cannot reach 
developmental equilibrium. 

Initialisation 

The initial population contains M = 10,000 identical 
clones of a founder network, which is generated by ran- 
domly filling W with c • N 2 non-zero elements Wij drawn 
from the standard normal distribution, N( 0,1). The asso- 
ciated initial expression state S(0) is setting each s$(0) to 
+1. We require that the founder network is not only able to 
achieve developmental stability but also able to express the 
optimal state, i.e., D(Seq, S(0)) = 0. 
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Figure 2: An example of gene regulatory network. (A), 
Network representation of the regulatory iteration between 
five genes. Open and filled circles represent the genes 
that are completely turned OFF (—1) or ON (+1), re- 
spectively. The initial gene expression pattern is S(0) = 
(— 1, +1, — 1,+1,+1). This example network is stable 
as it can reach an equilibrium pattern, which is Seq = 
(—1, —1, +1, +1, +1) by iterating Eq. (1). (B), Interaction 
matrix (W) represents the network in (A). Each element in 
row i and column j, i.e., wij , represents the regulatory effect 
on the expression of gene i of the product of gene j. 


Mutation 

For an individual network, each non-zero entry in the W 
interaction matrix is replaced by w'ij ~ 7V(0, 1) with mu- 
tation rate fi. The expected number of mutations in W is 
drawn from the Poisson distribution with expectation param- 
eter A = fi. In all simulations, we used fi — 0.1, which 
means on average there is 0.1 non-zero entry in W that will 
be mutated per network per generation. Note that mutations 
should be viewed as operating on the c • N 2 ci s-regulatory 
elements, not the coding sequences of the N genes them- 
selves (Wagner, 1996; Siegal and Bergman, 2002). In other 
words, the mutation operation cannot change the topology 
of the original network W. 

Recombination 

A recombinant is produced by picking two individuals and 
selecting rows of the W matrices from each parent with 
equal probability. This process is similar to free recom- 
bination between units formed by each gene and its cis- 
regulatory elements, but with no recombination within reg- 
ulatory regions. 

Stability & Fitness Selection 

If individuals are evolved under a regime of stability selec- 
tion, we only allow ones that can reach developmental equi- 
librium to stay in the population. Otherwise, if individuals 
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are evolved without stability selection, then we allow both 
stable and unstable individuals in the population. In all sim- 
ulations, we set cr = 10 9 , which means all populations are 
evolved under extremely weak or absent selection for the 
optimal phenotypic state. 

Perturbation Test 

In order to measure the distance within the population, or the 
distance between the population and the optimal phenotype, 
we use a similar perturbation test as described in Siegal and 
Bergman (2002): We define a perturbation as a single mu- 
tant, i.e., exactly one non-zero entry in W is replaced by 
a random value drawn from 7V(0, 1). For each individual 
in the population, if its perturbed network can still reach a 
steady state, we define it as Sp, otherwise S p = S(devT). 
The distances between the perturbed individual and its un- 
perturbed one or the optimal phenotypic state are defined 
as £)(Sp, Seq) and D(Sp, Sopt), respectively. For each 
individual, the distance is estimated by averaging 10 per- 
turbations. The reported results are averaged over 10, 000 
individuals in the population, total 100, 000 perturbations. 

State Transition Probability Measurement 

To measure all state transition probabilities pij (i,j G {C, 
F and U}) as shown in Figure 1, we need to find two pop- 
ulations that are in state C and state F for both asexual 
and sexual populations, respectively. Specifically, as Fig- 
ure 3 indicates, we use the below four evolved populations 
for further analysis purpose: For individuals that are close 
to the optimum, we choose the asexual and sexual popula- 
tions that have been evolved 1000 generations with stability 
selection; For individuals that are far away from the opti- 
mum, we choose the stable individuals from the asexual and 
sexual populations that have been evolved 1000 generations 
without stability selection. Note that the chosen sexual and 
asexual populations are not perfect but reasonable approx- 
imations of two sets of individuals that are in state C and 
state F, respectively. 

For these four populations, each individual will experi- 
ence either asexual or sexual reproduction, and be subjected 
to one single mutation (replacing exactly one non-zero Wij 
with a random value drawn from 7V(0, 1)). We can eas- 
ily take the proportion of stable offspring as 1 — pc,u and 
1 — Pf,u- Those stable mutants are saved to further mea- 
sure the remaining four parameters in Figure 1 . We take the 
mean and standard deviation of the phenotype distance to 
the optimum at the 1000 t/l generation from sexual popula- 
tion (solid red line in Figure 3) as a criterion for C to test 
whether the mutants are closer to the optimum. Similarly, 
we take the mean and standard deviation of the phenotype 
distance away from the optimum at the 1000 t/l generation 
from asexual population (dashed blue line in Figure 3) as a 
criterion for F to test whether the mutants are further away 


from the optimum. 1 For each mutant that is derived from C, 
if its phenotypic distance is smaller than 2 standard devia- 
tions, we count it as in pc,c> otherwise it will be counted as 
in pc,F- Similarly, for each mutant that is derived from F, 
if its phenotypic distance is greater than 2 standard devia- 
tions, we count it as in pf,f, otherwise it will be counted as 
in Pf,c- 

Evolution 

As in previous studies (Wagner, 1996; Siegal and Bergman, 
2002; Azevedo et al., 2006; Lohaus et al., 2010), the evo- 
lutionary simulations are performed under the reproduction- 
mutation- selection life cycle. The population size M is fixed 
in every generation throughout evolution in all simulations. 
In typical asexual evolution, an individual is chosen at ran- 
dom to reproduce asexually by cloning itself, and then sub- 
ject to mutation, then extremely weak selection for the op- 
timal phenotype. Similarly, in typical sexual evolution, two 
individuals are chosen at random to reproduce sexually by 
recombining two parent networks, and then subject to mu- 
tation, then extremely weak selection for the optimal phe- 
notype. This process is repeated until the number of M 
networks are produced. Depending on whether or not the 
population evolves under a stability selection regime, we ex- 
clude unstable networks or allow these networks to stay in 
the population, accordingly. 

Results 

Evolution of Phenotypic Distance 

We design two sets of simulations to investigate how muta- 
tion and recombination influence evolutionary dynamics in 
asexual and sexual populations using artificial gene regula- 
tory networks. Unlike the simulation set-ups in Siegal and 
Bergman (2002) and Azevedo et al. (2006), we have taken 
both sexuality and developmental stability into considera- 
tion. For each set of experiments, the results are presented 
for simulations under four different evolutionary scenarios: 
1) population with asexual reproduction and stability selec- 
tion, 2) population with asexual reproduction but without 
stability selection, 3) population with sexual reproduction 
and stability selection, and 4) population with sexual repro- 
duction but without stability selection. In all four cases, the 
selection for the optimal phenotype is extremely weak or 
even absent. The reported results are the mean values av- 
eraged over 10 replicated simulations, using different ran- 
domly generated founder networks. 

In the first set of experiments, we measure the phenotypic 
distance between the evolved populations and the optimum. 
We compare the results of asexual and sexual populations 

1 Since asexual and sexual populations behave similarly (cf. two 
dashed lines in Figure 3) when there is no selection for develop- 
mental stability, it does not matter whether we take the mean and 
standard deviation of the phenotype distance from asexual popula- 
tion or sexual population as a criterion for F. 
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Figure 3: Comparison of phenotypic distance between the evolved populations and the optimum. The asexual (blue lines) and 
sexual (red lines) populations were evolved 1000 generations under a stability selection (solid lines) or no stability selection 
(dashed lines) regime, respectively. Key parameters: M = 10, 000, N = 10, c = 0.75, fi = 0.1 and a = 10 9 



Figure 4: Comparison of phenotypic distance within the evolved populations. The asexual (blue lines) and sexual (red lines) 
populations were evolved 1000 generations under a stability selection (solid lines) or no stability selection (dashed lines) regime, 
respectively. Key parameters: M = 10, 000, N = 10, c = 0.75, /jl = 0.1 and a — 10 9 


under stability or no stability selection regimes as shown in 
Figure 3. When there is no stability selection, both asex- 
ual and sexual populations (dashed lines in Figure 3) rapidly 
move away from the optimum at a similar increasing rate. In 
contrast, when stability selection is imposed on the sexual 
population (solid red line in Figure 3), the phenotypic dis- 
tance is continuously decreasing. Although under a stability 
selection regime the phenotypic distance of asexual popu- 
lation (solid blue line in Figure 3) still increases slightly, 
stability selection greatly helps impede deviation, compared 


with the situation when stability selection is absent. These 
results suggest that the combination of the two forces of re- 
combination and stability selection can drive the population 
towards the optimum. 

In the second set of experiments, we measure the pheno- 
typic distance within the evolved populations. Similarly, we 
compare the results of asexual and sexual populations un- 
der stability or no stability selection regimes as shown in 
Figure 4. In contrast to the results where we compare phe- 
notypic distance between the evolved populations and the 
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optimum, the phenotypic distance within the populations re- 
duces when there is no stability selection in both asexual and 
sexual populations (dashed lines in Figure 4) with a simi- 
lar modestly decreasing rate. However, there is no obvious 
change in phenotypic distance within the asexual population 
(solid blue line in Figure 4) when we include stability selec- 
tion. But the phenotypic distance of the sexual population 
(solid red line in Figure 4) is highly reduced. This indi- 
cates that recombination and stability selection can also help 
sexual lineages stay close to each other. Note that this phe- 
nomenon has been similarly reported in Siegal and Bergman 
(2002), except it can be only observed in sexual lineages 
rather than asexual lineages (cf. solid red and blue lines in 
Figure 4). 

Analysis 

From Figures 3-4, we can clearly see that phenotypic dis- 
tance is continuously decreasing in the sexual population as 
the consequence of recombination and selection for develop- 
mental stability. In order to fully understand how these two 
forces act together, here we further investigate the underly- 
ing evolutionary dynamics in the context of artificial gene 
regulatory networks. 

The evolutionary dynamics in the GRN model can be re- 
garded as a Markov process since the future of the evolution 
process is based solely on its present state. To simplify the 
analysis, we define three states in the system as per Figure 1 : 

• C: Individuals that are close to the optimal phenotype. 

• F: Individuals that are far from the optimal phenotype. 

• U : Individuals that are unable to achieve developmental 

stability, and thus will be removed from the population. 

Suppose at g th generation, the frequency of individuals 
in state C is fc(g ), so the frequency of individuals in state 
f F (g) is f F (g) = l-f c (g). Therefore, the changing rate of 
frequency fc(d) between two consecutive generations can 
be described as AC/ A g = fc{g + 1) — fc(d)- I n order to 
observe a decreased phenotypic distance between the current 
population and the optimum, the following condition should 
be met: AC/ A g > 0. More formally (see Appendix), the 
below quadratic equation should be satisfied: 

(PF,\J—PC,u)fc(9) + (2p Fy c+PF,F—pC,c)fc{g)-PF,C < 0 . 

(4) 

It is reasonable to assume that individuals that are far away 
from the optimum (F) are more likely to become unsta- 
ble than individuals that are close to the optimum (C), i.e., 
Pf,u > pc,u- This is because there is always a selection 
for developmental stability that enables population moving 
towards the optimum, whereas the stability selection is ab- 
sent, and consequently drags the population moving away 
from the optimum. Given that fc(g) £ [0, 1] andp F ,c > 0, 


in order to let Eq. (4) hold, pc,F ~ 0 should hold. This sug- 
gests that as long as the population is continuously moving 
towards the optimum, the evolved lineages are unlikely de- 
viated by mutation and recombination from the area close to 
the optimum (C) to the area far from it (F). 

From the above analysis, we can speculate that as long 
as pc,F is smaller enough, we should be able to see an in- 
creased frequency of lineages in C state. From the observa- 
tion of our evolutionary simulations, we further expect that 
Pc,f should be smaller in sexual lineages than in asexual 
lineages since sexual population is moving more quickly to- 
wards the optimum, whereas a similar pattern has not been 
observed in asexual population. 



Figure 5: Mean estimated state transition probabilities in 
asexual populations. pc,u- 8.95% (SD: 0.28%), pc,F- 
43.78% (SD: 0.44%), p c ] c : 47.27% (SD: 0.43%), p F [ v : 
23.38% (SD: 0.36%), p F;C : 0.82% (SD: 0.08%), p F ’ F : 
75.80% (SD: 0.38%). SD: Standard Deviation 



Figure 6: Mean estimated state transition probabilities in 
sexual populations. pc,u- 1.66% (SD: 0.13%), pc,F- 3.00% 
(SD: 0.15%), pc,c- 95.34% (SD: 0.18%), p F ^\ 77.19% 
(SD: 0.43%), p F ,c* 0.86% (SD: 0.08%), p F , F : 21.95% (SD: 
0.42%). SD: Standard Deviation 


Numerical Simulations 

To verify our analysis, we now treat our original simula- 
tions as numerical simulations to measure the state transition 
probabilities pij (i, j G {C, F and U}). We use the four 
evolved populations described above (see Method). The re- 
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ported results are based on 50 independent runs as shown in 
Figures 5-6 for asexual and sexual populations, respectively. 

We can clearly see in Figures 5-6 thatpp,u > Pc,u holds 
for both asexual and sexual populations. But only in sexual 
population, pc,F is a small value 0.0300 2 , whereas pc,F is 
a much larger value 0.4378 in asexual population. These 
results confirm that Eq. 4 holds only for sexual populations 
when there is no selection for the optimal phenotype. But 
please note that this does not suggest that Eq. 4 will never 
hold in asexual populations. When selection for the optimal 
phenotype is turned on, we can also observe a small value of 
Pc,f in asexual population (results not shown). 

From Figures 5-6, we can further calculate the stationary 
probabilities of lineages with C and F states for asexual and 
sexual populations. For the asexual population: 2.68% in C 
area and 97.32% in F area. For sexual population: 96.09% 
in C area and 3.91% in F area. These results demonstrate 
that recombination substantially enables sexual lineages to 
sustain themselves near an optimum to a surprisingly high 
probability. This further indicates a fundamental difference 
between recombination and hyper-mutation, despite their 
superficial similarity in causing increased variation. 

Discussion & Conclusion 

Mutation and recombination are two important evolutionary 
forces that provide heritable genetic innovations that ulti- 
mately stimulate adaptation for species to survive in nature. 
But compared with mutation, recombination is thought to 
be much more mysterious because it leads to a fundamen- 
tal evolutionary question: how sexual reproduction, once 
evolved, can be maintained in the long term. In particular, 
we do not clearly understand why asexual lineages do not 
outcompete sexual lineages, given the substantial cost of re- 
combination (disrupting good genetic combinations) and the 
two-fold cost of sex (producing half as many lineages be- 
cause only females reproduce). Although previous studies 
have posited that recombination has an important role in im- 
proving robustness and facilitating evolutionary adaptation, 
the underlying mechanism has been unclear. 

Although Siegal and Bergman (2002) have emphasised 
the importance of the “phenotypic buffer” for genetic inno- 
vation provided by developmental stability selection, they 
did not take sexuality into consideration. In later studies 
(Azevedo et al., 2006; Lohaus et al., 2010), the authors have 
reported the observed mutational and recombinational ro- 
bustness evolved from sexual lineages, but they still did not 
clearly explain the great benefit observed in sexual popula- 

2 Note that the boundary between pc,c and pc,F , and the bound- 
ary between pf,f and pf,c are arbitrarily defined. If we slightly 
increase the range from 2 standard deviations to 3 standard devi- 
ations, then both pc,F and pf,c are almost 0. It should be noted 
that the observation that sexual population’s pc,F are smaller than 
asexual population’s pc,F holds for any arbitrarily defined bound- 
ary (results not shown). 


tions. Here, we have used a simple, three-state system to 
describe the evolutionary process in the GRN model (Fig- 
ure 1). With this we have shown that even if both the muta- 
tional and recombinational robustness are greatly increased 
(i.e. pc,u is reduced), the underlying dynamics of sexual 
lineages have been poorly understood. One reasonable in- 
tuition would be a high transition probability of lineages 
moving from area C to F since recombination is thought 
to greatly disrupt well-adapted lineages, and consequently 
it would be thought of as unlikely to sustain population C, 
close to the optimum. Therefore pc,F would be expected to 
be high. Instead, we find that while Pf,u is high as similarly 
predicted, individuals of sexual lineages that are close to the 
optimum appear to be very robust against disruption by re- 
combination. We take this as clear evidence of evolvability. 

By comparing evolutionary simulations of asexual and 
sexual lineages under developmental stability selection or in 
its absence, we have shown that the conclusion in Siegal and 
Bergman (2002) is not complete. It is the combination of 
two evolutionary forces — recombination and developmen- 
tal stability selection — that drives populations towards the 
optimum, not just stability selection alone (Figures 3-4). We 
have thus clarified the benefit derived from sexual lineages. 
Our numerical analysis has verified our assumptions and fur- 
ther validated our results. We have shown that recombina- 
tion is surprisingly constructive for close-to-optimum sexual 
lineages, and only destructive to populations far from the op- 
timum. This indicates that recombination facilitates the evo- 
lution of evolutionary robustness a form of evolvability in 
sexual lineages. In contrast, mutations are more likely to be 
universally mildly deleterious and thus after accumulation in 
an asexual population, ultimately tend to move it away from 
the optimum. These findings indicate a fundamental differ- 
ence between recombination and hyper-mutation, which has 
important implications both for structuring machine learn- 
ing, and for finally explaining the evolutionary stability of 
sex. 
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Appendix 

The evolution dynamics in the GRN model can be regarded as a 
Markov process. As described in the main text, we simply de- 
fine three states in the system: C (lineages are close to the op- 
timum), F (lineages are far from the optimum), U (lineages are 
unstable, and thus unviable). Therefore, suppose at g th genera- 
tion, the frequency of individuals with state C is fc(g ), the fre- 
quency of individuals with state F is /f(#) = 1 — fc(g)- Then at 
(g + l) th generation, the frequency of individuals with state C and 
Fare/cO+1) = (fc(g) x pc,c + fp{g) x pF,c)/k and f F (g+ 
1) (MsO x p Fy w + fc(g) x pc,F)/k, respectively, where 
a normalising factor k = (fc(g) x p c ,c + fv{g) x pf,c) + 
(fc(g) x pc,F + /f(sO x pf,f). Therefore, the changing rate of 
frequency fc between two consecutive generations can be de- 
scribed as in the following differential equation: 

AG 

=^=/c(5 + l)-/c( 5 ) 

_ fcjg) x p c ,c + /f jg) x pf,c , , 
p /c \Q) 

_ fcjg) X Pc,c + /F(g) X p F ,c - fc x fcjg) 
k 

As population evolves towards the optimum, we expect to see a 
higher frequency of fc in the population, i.e., AC/ A g > 0. 
Therefore, the below equation should be satisfied: 

fc(g) x p c ,c + /f(sO x p F ,c - k x f c (g) 

= fc(g) x p c ,c + /f(sO x p F ,c - fc(g) x (fc(g) x p c ,c 
+ MsO x pf,c + fc(g) x pc,F + fp(g) x pf,f) 

= fc(g) x p c ,c + /f(sO x p F ,c - fc(g) x pc,c 

- fc(g) x f F (g) x pf,c - fc(g) x pc,f 

- fc(g) x f F (g) x pf,f 

= fc{g) x p c ,c + (1 - fc(g)) x p F ,c - fc(g) x p c ,c 

- fc(g) x (1 - fc(g)) x p F , c - fc(d) x pc,f 

- fc(g) x (1 - fc(g)) x p F , f 

= fc(g) x pc,c +pf,c - fc(g) x p F ,c - fc(d) x pc,c 

- fc(g) x pf,c + fcfg) x pf,c - fc(g) x pc,f 

- fc(g) x pf,f + fc(g) x Pf,f 

— (pf,f + Pf,c - Pc,c ~Pc,f) x fc(g) 

+ (pc,c — 2pF,C — Pf,f) X fc(g) +PF,C 
> 0. 

Therefore, the following condition should hold: 

(PF,XJ— Pc,u) X/c(5 f ) + (2pF,C+PF,F— Pc,c)xfc(g)— Pf,c < 0. 

It is reasonable to assume that pf,u > Pc,u since there is always 
a selection for developmental stability when population is moving 
towards C, whereas the stability selection is absent when the pop- 
ulation is moving towards F. Therefore, the quadratic equation 
Eq. (4) is concave up. We know that fc(g) £ [0, 1], therefore 
Eq. (4) will hold as long as it holds in [0,1]. Therefore, the below 
two conditions should be satisfied: 

— Pf,c < 0 

Pf,u — pc,u + 2pF,c + Pf,f — pc,c — Pf,c < 0 

Clearly, pf,c > 0 always holds, therefore the second condition 
which is pc,F < 0 should hold. But we know that pc,F > 0. 
Therefore, if Eq. (4) holds, then pc,F ~ 0 should hold. 
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Abstract 

Cellular automata (CA) have been recently considered for the 
scheduling task. Since the problem of forecasting dynamic 
behavior of CA is undecidable, several parameter-based 
approximations have been developed to the problem. 
Sensitivity parameter is one of the most-studied CA forecast 
parameters and it has shown efficient to identify the dynamical 
behaviour of CA rules characterized by regular neighborhood. 
Here we perform an investigation about the usage of sensitivity 
to identify dynamical classes in cellular automata rules with a 
non-linear neighborhood model in a scheduling task. The 
results show that sensitivity can help the identification of long- 
cycle rules, avoiding this undesirable behavior in the search for 
CA rules appropriate to schedule the tasks of parallel programs 
in a multiprocessor architecture. 

Introduction 

Cellular automata (CA) are discrete dynamical systems 
composed by simple components with local interactions. The 
direct way to analyze the dynamics of a cellular automaton is 
to observe its behavior, through the spatial-temporal patterns 
it generates, out of several random initial conditions, and then 
to use metrics to quantify the observed behavior. It is not 
possible to forecast their dynamic behavior they will perform 
when running. However, it is possible to derive static 
parameters from their definition, which can then be used to 
estimate their dynamic behavior. One of them named 
Sensitivity (\x) was proposed by Binder and it has shown to be 
a good indicator of chaotic rules (Binder, 1988). However, the 
forecast parameter applications in the literature were on 
standard cellular automata models in which the neighborhood 
is defined by an identical pattern of local connections to other 
cells. Here we are interested in non-regular neighborhood 
structures in which the connections are defined based on a 
graph. More specifically, in a neighborhood model that has 
been recently used in the CA-based task scheduling problem 
(Seredynski et al. 2002), (Swiecicka et al., 2006), (Oliveira 
and Vidica, 2012), (Cameiro and Oliveira, 2013). 

The neighborhood structure studied here is named pseudo- 
linear and it was proposed in (Carneiro and Oliveira, 2013). 
This neighborhood model has a non-linear structure defined 
by a graph used to represent the dependence relations between 
the tasks in a parallel program. Such kind of model was used 
to solve scheduling task problem in a CA model named 
SCAS-HP (Synchronous Cellular Automata-based Scheduler 


initialized by Heuristic and modeled by a Pseudo-linear 
neighborhood) in (Carneiro and Oliveira, 2013). Although SCAS- 
HP had returned good results in the tests performed it was later 
identified that a high number of chaotic rules were generated by 
the search employed in that model. This characteristic is not 
desirable since chaotic rules just define random task allocations. 
Other undesirable behavior identified is represented by complex 
and periodic rules with a long cycle (above 5 as pointed in 
(Carneiro and Oliveira, 2013)). In this sense, chaotic, complex 
and periodic rules with cycle above 5 were grouped here as long- 
cycle rules; this group represents the dynamical behavior that we 
want to avoid in scheduling applications. 

First, we performed some analyses in which it was possible to 
conclude that the sensitivity parameter is good to characterize the 
long-cycle behavior in the space of rules with pseudo-linear 
neighborhood. Subsequently, we investigated if we can use 
sensitivity to guide the genetic search performed in SCAS-HP to 
find good scheduler rules with also a desirable dynamical 
behavior, avoiding long-cycle rules. Using this parameter-based 
information in the genetic search, we proposed a new CA-based 
scheduler named here as SCAS-HPp (Synchronous Cellular 
Automata-based Scheduler using Heuristic initialization, 
Pseudo-linear neighborhood and guided by jj, parameter). 

Cellular Automata 

Considering its standard definition, a cellular automaton has a 
regular lattice of N cells, each one with an identical pattern of 
local connections to other cells. CA transition rule determines 
the state of the cell i at time t + 1 depending on the states of 
its neighborhood at time t including cell i. The state of cell i, 
together with the states of all cells connected with i are called 
the neighborhood of cell i. Typically, a one dimensional CA 
defines its neighborhood using a radius specification. For 
example, elementary CA has ID lattice, 2 states and radius 1 
neighborhood formed by three cells: the cell itself and its 
immediate neighbors in the lattice (to the right and to the left). 
The transition rule defines the output state for each possible 
neighborhood, that is, the new state of the central cell for each 
possible configuration of its current neighbor states. 

The transition rule is defined by 8 output bits in the 
elementary CA (one bit for each one of the eight 3 -cells 
binary neighborhood). Elementary cellular automaton is the 
simplest CA model and its complexity can be improved in 
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several ways. One can use a two-dimensional lattice instead of 
the ID (or any ^-dimensional with k > 2). Even using the ID 
lattice, one can use a larger radius to define a more connected 
neighborhood; for example, using radius 2 the neighborhood 
has 5 cells. Another possible variation is to increase the 
number of states of the model. Here we are interested in 
investigating a non-standard model of cellular automata in 
which the neighborhood is based on a non-regular pattern of 
connections. They are based on neighborhoods in which each 
cell can be connected with other cells not necessarily in the 
vicinity of its lattice position. The model discussed here was 
named pseudo-linear neighborhood in (Carneiro and Oliveira, 
2013) in which the neighbors of each cell is extracted by non- 
linear relations in a graph. 

CA-based task scheduling 

Task scheduling aims to allocate a set of computational tasks 
that compose a parallel application in the nodes of a 
multiprocessor architecture. Considering Task Static 
Scheduling Problem (TSSP), all information about the tasks is 
known a priori. An optimal solution for an instance of TSSP is 
such that the precedence constraints are satisfied and the 
runtime - or makespan - is minimized. The problem is NP- 
Complete, and it is a challenge for many researchers. The 
proposed approaches to solve it typically employ heuristics or 
meta-heuristics. However, such heuristics do not have the 
ability to extract knowledge of the scheduling process of a 
parallel application and reuse it in other instances. Previous 
works pointed to the promising use of CA-based approaches 
to TSSP (Seredynski, et al. 2002), (Swiecicka et al. 2006), 
(Oliveira and Vidica, 2012), (Carneiro and Oliveira, 2013). 
Such models combine the use of CA and Genetic Algorithms 
(GA) due to the employment of transition rule spaces with 
high cardinality (Mitchell, 1996). 

A parallel application is represented by a program graph 
which is a weighted directed acyclic graph G = (V, E). V is the 
set of N tasks of the parallel program. It is assumed that each 
task is a computational indivisible unit. There is a precedence 
constraint relation between tasks i and j if the result produced 
by task i has to be available to task y, before it starts. E is the 
set of precedence relations between tasks. A program graph 
has weights associate to nodes and edges: b k describes the 
processing time required to execute a given task on any 
processor and a ki describes the communication time between 
pairs of tasks k and /, when they are located in distinct 
processors. The purpose of scheduling is to distribute the tasks 
of a parallel program among the processors in such a way that 
the precedence constraints are preserved and the total 
execution time (or makespan) T is minimized. Figure 1 shows 
an example of a program graph with 18 tasks named Gauss 18 
(Cosnard etal., 1988). 

A CA-based scheduler was presented in (Seredynski et al., 
2002). It operates in two phases: learning and operation. In the 
learning mode, a genetic algorithm (GA) (De Jong, 2006) is 
used to search for rules able to converge the lattice to optimal 
(or sub-optimal) allocations of a given program graph, starting 
from random initial configurations. In the operation mode it is 
expected that, for any initial allocation of tasks, the CA rules 
stored after learning are able to evolve the lattice until a 
configuration which represents an optimal allocation, that is, it 


minimizes the makespan. It is also expected that the rules 
obtained in the learning phase can be used in the scheduling of 
other graphs (reuse capability). The neighborhood model 
employed in (Seredynski et al., 2002) is the regular one 
employed on standard CA and it was called as linear 
neighborhood by the authors. Both updating modes of cells - 
sequential and parallel - were investigated being that the 
results obtained with the sequential updating were better. 



Fig.l: Program Graph Gaussl8. 

In the initial CA-based scheduler models the synchronous 
updating mode of cells was discarded because it returned the 
worst results (Seredynski et al., 2002). However, the large 
capacity of parallelism inherent to CA is lost if the 
asynchronous updating of cells is adopted. A CA-based 
scheduler model using synchronous updating of cells was 
presented in (Carneiro and Oliveira, 2011). This model was 
named SCAS (Synchronous Cellular Automata-based 
Scheduler) and it also employs linear neighborhood, but 
unlike the models in (Seredynski et al., 2002) and (Swiecicka 
et al., 2006) the strategy in GA is not elitist. In addition, the 
boundary condition used in CA lattice are different from the 
null condition employed in (Seredynski et al., 2002) and 
(Swiecicka et al., 2006): cells to the right of last cell are 
considered in the state 1. The results obtained using SCAS 
showed the good performance of this model when compared 
to the previous synchronous updating models . 

Eater, a scheduler model based on CA was presented in 
(Carneiro and Oliveira, 2013) and it was named SCAS-HP 
(Synchronous Cellular Automata-based Scheduler initialized 
by Heuristic and modeled by a Pseudo-linear neighborhood). 
In such model, each lattice cell is associated with a task of the 
program graph. Considering ^-processor architectures, the 
lattice has k states possible per cell and each cell state 
indicates that the corresponding task is allocated either in the 
processor P 0 , P; or P k . Each lattice configuration corresponds 
to a different allocation of the tasks in the processors. 
Makespam T associated to a given lattice is calculated using a 
scheduling policy that defines the order of the tasks within 
each processor. 

One important modification of SCAS-HP compared with 
the previous CA-based schedulers refers to the way the CA 
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lattice is initialized to perform the schedule, which reflects in 
the process of evaluation of GA rule population {Pop). The 
main steps in evaluation used in SCAS-H are: (i) applying a 
deterministic construction heuristic chosen a priori to obtain 
an initial allocation which defines the initial configuration of 
the lattice; (ii) temporal evolution of the lattice using each rule 
transition r in Pop for T time steps; (iii) the final lattices in 
time T define the final allocations of tasks which are ordered 
in each processor using a scheduling policy obtaining 
makespan associated to each rule r; (iv) rule fitness is equal to 
makespan obtained using it. The best rule in Pop presents the 
smallest makespan. The construction heuristic investigated in 
(Cameiro and Oliveira, 2013) is the DHLFET (Deterministic 
Highest Level First with Estimated Time), based on the 
widely known HLFET heuristic (Adam and Chanky, 1974). 
Another important characteristic of SCAS-HP model 
(Cameiro and Oliveira, 2013) is the use of a non-regular 
neighborhood able to capture the spatial relations of the 
computational tasks in the program graph. It was named 
pseudo-linear neighborhood, since it preserves the simple 
structure of linear (regular) neighborhoods, but the neighbors 
relations are defined by the proximity and relative importance 
of the tasks within the program graph. Pseudo-linear considers 
only the predecessors or successors of a given task. For each 
task and edge in the graph is associated a cost, which detects 
the strength of the relationship among one task and its 
predecessor or successor. 

Pseudo-linear neighborhood employs two well-known 
attributes in task scheduling (Carneiro and Oliveira, 2013): 
bottom level of a task (or blevel) and top level of a task (or 
tlevel). Given a radius R , the next state of a cell i (cr,) is 
defined according to the equation: 


_A [ C M^•v^■/(R) , ••' , G blevel(\y G i ’ < 7/>ve/(lj> • • • ■Ptlevel(R) 1 
Initially, the set of successors and predecessors of task i are 
identified in a list of related tasks. Thus, the list of tasks is 
ordered by blevel attribute in a descending order and function 
blevel(x) returns the x th task in this ordered list. A similar 
procedure is performed for function tlevel(x), which returns 
the x th related task considering the tlevel descending order. 
For each attribute {blevel and tlevel ), using a neighborhood 
with radius R , only the first R tasks in each list are used as 
neighbors. Note that when two or more tasks have the same 
value for some attribute, blevel orders these tasks according to 
the highest order number, whereas tlevel orders these tasks 
according to the lowest alap (As Late As Possible start time). 
If two or more tasks have the same alap , tlevel list orders 
these tasks according to the lowest order number. 
Furthermore, there is only one special case in Pseudo-linear 
neighborhood: when the number of neighbors is smaller than 
R. In this case, the lists come back to head task and continue 
until they complete R neighbors tasks. 

Figure 2 illustrates the pseudo-linear neighborhood using the 
example of Task 11 in Gaussl8 graph (Fig. 1). Using a radius 
R = 2, it considers tasks 6, 8, 13 and 15 as the neighbors of the 
cell/task 11 because they are the tasks with a direct relation 
with node 1 1 (successor or predecessor) with the highest value 
of blevel (nodes 6 and 8) and tlevel (nodes 13 and 15) it is 
able to capture proximity and strength of the relations among 
tasks in the Gauss 18 program graph. 


Experiments with SCAS-HP and some previous models 
performed in (Carneiro and Oliveira, 2013) showed the 
application of pseudo-linear neighborhood makes the search 
for CA transition rules during learning more robust, leading to 
a significant gain when considering the reuse of them on real- 
world conditions. 
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Fig.2: Definition of the neighborhood structure of Task 11 
from Gauss 18, using the pseudo-linear model. 


CA Dynamics and Sensitivity Parameter 

CA can exhibit a rich variability of dynamic behaviors. 
Wolfram proposed a qualitative behavior classification in four 
dynamic classes, which is widely known (Wolfram, 1994). In 
(Li and Packard, 1990) proposed a refinement which divides 
the rule space into six classes: Null, Fixed-Point, Two-Cycle, 
Periodic, Complex and Chaotic. For scheduling application 
purpose, chaotic dynamics must be avoided; moreover, 
periodic rules with cycle above 5 and complex rules are also 
undesirable. The major reason to avoid periodic behaviors 
with cycle above 5 is that the scheduler model discards the 
results of this type of rule when it is verifying the makespam 
associated to a rule (Cameiro and Oliveira, 2015). Therefore, 
we adopted an approximate scheme which divides the mle 
space into five classes: 

• Null: the limiting configuration is only formed by 0s or Is. 

• Fixed-Point: the limiting configuration is invariant (with 
possibly a spatial shift) by applying the cellular automaton 
mle, the null configurations being excluded. 

• Two-Cycle: the limiting configuration is invariant, with 
possibly a spatial shift, by applying the rule. 

• Periodic (until cycle length 5): the limiting configuration is 
invariant by applying the automaton mle L times (with L < 6), 
with the cycle length L either independent or weakly 
dependent on the system size. 

• Long-Cycle: collapses two Li and Packard's classes and a 
subset of a third class into just one class: (i) periodic mles 
with cycle length bigger than 5; (ii) complex rules and (iii) 
chaotic rules. Based on the study of regular cellular automata 
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spaces it is known that the number of chaotic rules is much 
more than period long cycle rules or complex ones. Thus, this 
class is essentially formed by chaotic rules. These rules are 
characterized by the exponential divergence of its cycle length 
with the system size, and for the unstability with respect to 
perturbations. 

A scheme to do an automatic classification of the dynamics 
exhibits by a CA rule was elaborated. The automatic 
classification of each CA rule is done by applying the rule 
over the lattice starting from the initial configuration for a 
number of steps to observe its behavior and a sample of ICs 
was used to identify the average behavior of the rule. 
Considering the automatic classification scheme adopted, the 
following steps are applied: (i) random generation of 100 
initial lattices of size N ; (ii) application of the rule transition 
by T time steps ( T = 3 N was adopted here) for each initial 
lattice of the sample; (iii) classification of the observed 
dynamics in each temporal evolution (iv) computation of the 
dynamics which appears in the majority of the evolutions. 
Here we will present a brief review of this automatic 
classification applied to two sets of ID CA rules: (i) the set of 
256 CA elementary rules using the standard spatially-local 
neighborhood ; (ii) the set of 256 ID CA rules using the 
standard CA spatially-local neighborhood. 

Considering the elementary rule space (composed by 256 
rules with lD-lattice, binary states and radius 1 
neighborhood), a comparison between the classical 
classification performed by Li and Packard and the 
classification obtained using the automatic classifier was 
done. The results show that 205 out of 256 rules did not 
change their classification; 6 rules originally classified as 
complex and 32 rules classified as chaotic were classified in 
the new scheme as long-cycle (as planned). The other 13 
rules have changed their classification due to different 
reasons: some of them were originally classified as periodic 
because they exhibited a cycle length between 6 and 10 and 
other are very hard to classify because they are strongly 
dependent on the random lattice sample employed. Therefore, 
the automatic classification returned the expected classes in 
the elementary space and it is very close to the classification 
performed by Li and Packard. 

The dynamics of a cellular automaton is associated to its 
transition rule, and it has been proved that the correct forecast 
of its dynamic behaviour, out of its rule, is an undecidable 
problem. Several parameters directly calculated from the rule 
table have been proposed to help forecast CA dynamic 
behavior (Oliveira , et al. 2001). 

Binder proposed the sensitivity parameter {(a) (Binder, 
1988). Its notion is motivated by the numeric observation that 
the dynamical classes are characterized by its sensibility to 
changes in the state of a unique cell of the neighborhood of 
the CA transition rule. Sensitivity is defined as the number of 
changes in the outputs of the transition rule, caused by 
changing the state of a cell of the neighborhood, each cell at a 
time, over all possible neighborhoods of the rule being 
considered. 

The sensitivity parameter (normalized between 0 and 1) 
was calculated for all 256 rules of the elementary space and 
the values were grouped according to the dynamic behavior of 
each rule. Figure 3 shows the results of such analysis. The null 
behavior happens in rules with low sensitivity (until 0.5) and 


the long-cycle behavior happens in rules with high sensitivity 
(starting from 0.5). Fixed-point and periodic (short cycle) 
behaviors are spread along 0.25 and 0.75, with a concentration 
around 0.50. Therefore, the sensitivity parameter helps to 
relatively discriminate null and long-cycle behaviors. 



Fig.3. Sensitivity parameter and dynamical behaviors obtained 
for all the 256 rules in the elementary rule space. 


Sensitivity was also used to perform a similar analysis 
using CA rules with pseudo-linear neighborhood. Each set is 
also formed by 256 rules, however, the structure of the 
neighborhood of each cell is defined according to the relations 
presented in the program graph used as reference, as showed 
in Figure 2 for the task 11. Gaussl8 program graph shown in 
Figure 1 was used to define the pseudo-linear neighborhood 
and the results indicate that the distinction obtained by 
sensitivity is not as perfect as in the linear neighborhood 
model as presented in Figure 4. However, it was possible to 
notice that the long-cycle behavior appears only when the 
value of sensitivity is greater than 0.5. Furthermore, most of 
the null rules have sensitivity less or equal to 0.5. 



Fig.4. Sensitivity parameter and dynamic behaviors 
obtained for all the 256 rules with pseudo-linear 
neighborhood defined based on Gauss 18. 


A similar analysis was carried out in which the pseudo- 
linear neighborhood was elaborated based on a second 
program graph named Random30, which is presented in 
Figure 5. Using Random30 the distinction between null and 
long-cycle rules is higher than the observed using Gaussl8 as 
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shown in Figure 6. It was also noticed a decay in the number Analyzing the sensitivity of CA rules found by 
of null rules (compared with Fig. 4). SCAS-HP 



Fig.5: Program Graph Random 30. 



Fig. 6. Sensitivity parameter and dynamic behaviors 
obtained for all the 256 rules with pseudo-linear 
neighborhood based on Random30. 


Using the Sensitivity Parameter in the Search 
for Radius 2 CA-based Rules 

Since it was possible to verify that sensitivity parameter can 
help to characterize radius 1 CA rules using both in linear as 
in non-linear neighborhoods, our next step was to investigate 
if the parameter could be used to help the genetic search for 
rules in a CA-based scheduler with an adequate dynamical 
behaviour. The new approach investigated here employs 
dynamical behavior forecast parameters to avoid CA rules 
with undesirable dynamics for scheduling propose. Similar 
approaches have been used in different CA applications 
(Oliveira et al. 2000). However, as far as we known, it has not 
been applied to CA-based scheduling. Particularly, the usage 
of dynamical forecast parameters had shown very effective for 
the density classification task (DCT) (de Oliveira et al. 2006). 
In those previous works, the information about the parameters 
was incorporated in the fitness evaluation of each individual 
of the population based on a desirable band of parameter 
values. However, in all previous works, the CA models 
investigated uses standard regular neighborhood. In the 
present work, we are interested to investigate if a parameter- 
based heuristic could also help the genetic search for adequate 
rules (in respect to the desirable dynamical behavior for the 
scheduling application) even if a non-regular neighborhood is 
employed in the CA model. 


Once the analysis with radius 1 CA rules has shown that 
sensitivity parameter could help us to discriminate long- 
cycle and null behaviors as presented in last section, we 
started to analyze which kind of dynamical behavior could 
be associated to the rules find by SCAS-HP model 
(Carneiro and Oliveira, 2013) considering different 
program graphs to be scheduled. Therefore, we first 
replicated the SCAS-HP as described in (Carneiro and 
Oliveira, 2013) to see what kind of rules (in respect to their 
dynamics) was being returned by the genetic search during 
the learning phase. Table 1, 2 and 3 show the results 
obtained when the SCAS-HP was executed by 100 times 
for each program graph analyzed. Just the best rule of each 
run was considered. Three instances were considered for 
each program graph varying the number of processors ( P ) 
in the multiprocessor architecture (2, 3 and 4 processors) 
resulting in a different number of states per cell in the CA 
model (2, 3 and 4 states, respectively). Each table presents 
the results for each architecture: 2 processors (Table 1), 3 
processors (Table 2) and 4 processors (Table 3). The 
program graphs used in such experiments were the same 
investigated in (Carneiro and Oliveira, 2013): gauss 18 
(Gsl8), random30 (Rd30), random40 (Rd40) and 
random50 (Rd50), which have 18, 30, 40 and 50 tasks, 
respectively. Each table also shows the average value of 
sensitivity (fj) found calculating the parameter for the 100 
best rules for each program graph. The tables show the 
number of rules (out of 100) that were classified in each 
dynamical class: Null (N), Fixed-Point (F), Two-Cycle (T), 
Short-Cycle (S) and Long-Cycle (L). 

By analyzing the first line for each program graph (not 
in bold), it is important to notice that the dynamics profile 
of the evolved CA rules using SCAS-HP is very 
dependable on the program graph being scheduled. For 
example, in Table 1, it is possible to see that while less 
than 50% of the rules evolved to schedule Gauss 18 are 
Long-Cycle, for the other three program graphs this kind of 
rule represents almost 100% of the observable behavior. 
The explanation of such behavior is that random graphs 
have much more non-linearity involved in their relations 
than the Gauss 18 graph and this inherit non-linearity is 
expressed in their respective pseudo-linear neighborhoods, 
increasing the possibility to find CA rules with chaotic 
behavior (classified here inside the long-cycle class). In 
fact, when we performed an individual analysis of the rules 
evolved by SCAS-HP and automatically classified as long- 
cycle it was possible to observe that the vast majority of 
them can be classified as chaotic. Besides, it was possible 
to observe that the multiprocessor architecture analyzed 
(the number of processors) is also a relevant parameter to 
characterize the expectable dynamical behavior. When 
using 3 processors (or 3 states per cell), it is possible to 
observe in Table 2 that the number of long-cycle rules has 
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a significant decay when compared with the 2-processors 
scenario (Table 1), especially for the random program 
graphs. However, when using 4 processors (Table 3), the 
number of long-cycle rules increases to above 90% of the 
rules evolved by SCAS-HP, except for the random50 
graph. 

Table 1: Dynamic behaviour of rules evolved by SCAS-HP 
and SCAS-HPq for 2 processors architecture 


their ability to schedule the program graph, the rules in the 
population still present sensitivity values inside the natural 
bands. Since we want to avoid the long-cycle rules and we 
have observed that this dynamical behavior is unlikely to 
observe in rules with sensitivity below the average value 
even using non-regular neighborhood (Carneiro and 
Oliveira, 2013), we decided to force the genetic search in 
SCAS-HP to search rules with lower sensitivity (below the 
natural bands). 


Graph 

Scheduler 

Pavg 

Dynamic Behaviour Class 

N 

F 

T 

S 

L 

Gsl8 

SCAS-HP 

0,50 

2 

14 

18 

20 

46 

SCAS-HPn 

0,39 

7 

36 

15 

17 

25 

Rd30 

SCAS-HP 

0,49 

1 

0 

0 

0 

99 

SCAS-HPn 

0,37 

2 

16 

18 

11 

53 

Rd40 

SCAS-HP 

0,50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

SCAS-HPn 

0,36 

1 

14 

18 

11 

56 

Rd50 

SCAS-HP 

0,50 

0 

2 

7 

2 

89 

SCAS-HPn 

0,37 

0 

11 

50 

12 

27 


On the other hand, when the sensitivity parameter of the 
rules is considered, it seems to be just dependable on the 
number of processors used, which reflects on the number 
of possible states per cell. For example, for 2 processors 
the average sensitivity is around 0.50, while it is around 
0.64 with P = 3 and it is around 0.73 when 4 processors are 
used. Besides, the average sensitivity found in the 
experiments with SCAS-HP is almost the same for all the 
program graphs when the number of processors is fixed in 
a specific value. This observation is not trivial as the 
program graphs have different levels of non-linearity, as 
pointed before. It seems that SCAS-HP tends to find rules 
in a specific region of the parameter space, independently 
of the program graph employed to define the neighborhood 
relations. 

Aiming to clarify this point we just generate a set of 
random rules to each rule space (P = 2, 3 and 4) to 
calculate the sensitivity parameter. We found that the 
sensitivity parameter associated to the random rules fits in 
specific intervals that we called the “natural bands” for 
each rule space (in respect to the number of states used). 
We noticed that more than 95% of the random rules fits in 
the following intervals: [0.45-0.55], [0.55-0.70] and [0.65- 
0.85], for P = 2, 3 and 4, respectively. We concluded that 
this increase of the sensitivity value with the increment of 
the number of processors/states is totally compatible with 
the definition of the parameter (Binder, 1994). As the 
number of states increases, as increases the possibility of a 
neighborhood configuration to be sensitive. 

Besides, the sensitive values found for rules evolved by 
SCAS-HP also fit inside the natural bands calculated for 
the random samples. SCAS-HP evolution find rules in the 
same region of the natural bands: above 98% of the 
evolved rules is inside the natural bands (for each 
specification of number of states). What we concluded 
about this observation is that the GA starts from a random 
population of CA rules that tends to have sensitivity values 
inside the natural bands and after the evolution, even 
submitted to the pressure of the fitness evaluation based on 


Table 2: Dynamic behaviour of rules evolved by SCAS-HP 
and SCAS-HPq for 3 processors architecture 


Graph 

Scheduler 

Pavg 

Dynamic Behaviour Class 

N 

F 

T 

S 

L 

Gsl8 

SCAS-HP 

0,66 

3 

26 

18 

20 

33 

SCAS-HPn 

0,47 

18 

54 

21 

4 

3 

Rd30 

SCAS-HP 

0,66 

0 

9 

29 

19 

43 

SCAS-HPn 

0,46 

0 

35 

38 

16 

11 

Rd40 

SCAS-HP 

0,65 

5 

7 

19 

15 

54 

SCAS-HPn 

0,46 

7 

33 

45 

7 

8 

Rd50 

SCAS-HP 

0,62 

0 

13 

40 

13 

34 

SCAS-HP^ 

0,45 

0 

53 

25 

12 

8 


Table 3: Dynamic behaviour of rules evolved by SCAS-HP 
and SCAS-HPq for 4 processors architecture 


Graph 

Scheduler 

Pavg 

Dynamic Behaviour Class 

N 

F 

T 

S 

L 

Gsl8 

SCAS-HP 

0,74 

3 

22 

20 

8 

47 

SCAS-HP^ 

0,47 

7 

47 

29 

10 

7 

Rd30 

SCAS-HP 

0,74 

3 

1 

3 

3 

90 

SCAS-HPn 

0,53 

4 

9 

35 

20 

32 

Rd40 

SCAS-HP 

0,75 

0 

1 

0 

4 

95 

SCAS-HPn 

0,53 

5 

9 

31 

15 

10 

Rd50 

SCAS-HP 

0,72 

0 

10 

35 

7 

48 

SCAS-HPn 

0,54 

1 

29 

48 

7 

15 


SCAS-HPp,: a new CA-based scheduler guided by 
desired sensitivity bands 

A new CA-based scheduling model was implemented based 
on the previous SCAS-HP model (Cameiro and Oliveira, 
2013) incorporating a dynamical forecast parameter-based 
heuristic. This model also operates in learning and operation 
phases. The parameter-based heuristic was defined in a similar 
way for what was proposed in (Oliveira et al., 2000) to search 
CA rules for DCT. The original fitness function employed in 
SCAS-HP (Cameiro and Oliveira, 2013) was named P M and it 
is given by the makespan associated to the allocation 
expressed by the final lattice found when the CA rule is 
applied over the lattice by 100 times starting from to the initial 
configuration The parameter-based heuristic was coded as a 
function P n which returns a value between 0 and P M for each 
transition mle, depending on the values of the mle sensitivity 
in relation to a desired parameter band (S 1 ,S 2 ). Given a desired 
band (S h S 2 ) for the parameter, the value of P„ for a specific 
mle r with sensitivity equal to fi r is given by: 

0 if S\ < /i r < S2 

min{\fi r — 5i|, \fi r — £ 2 !) x Pm(?) otherwise 
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It means that if the sensitivity rule is inside the desirable 
band the value of P„ is zero. Otherwise, the value of P fl in 
proportional to the makespan P M and it is bigger as the 
sensitivity parameter is more distant of the desirable band. 
The genetic algorithm used in the learning phase in SCAS- 
HPq was modified so as to incorporate the parameter-based 
heuristic in two aspects: 

• The Fitness Function (Fit) of a cellular automaton rule 
was made by the weighted average of the original fitness 
function P M and the parameter-based heuristic P t , and it is 
given by: 

Fit — P m p P M 

• Biased Reproduction and Mutation: in order to select the 
crossover point and the rule bits to be mutated, 10 attempts 
were made; among them, those that generated rules with high 
P„ value were selected. 

In the experiments reported here we used p = 0.4 and the 
following desirable bands for each architecture (number of 
processors P): 0.30 to 0.40 (P = 2); 0.40 to 0.50 (P = 3); and 
0.45 to 0.55 (P = 4). In that way, the evolved rules are forced 
to be below the natural bands for each architecture. The 
second line (in bold) of each scenario named as SCAS-HPp in 
tables 1, 2 and 3 presents the results when the new 
environment was used to evolve scheduler rules. 

It is possible to observe that in all reported experiments 
with SCAS-HP p the evolved rules returned an average 
sensitivity below the average value obtained without the 
parameter-based heuristic (SCAS-HP). As a consequence, the 
dynamics profiles had an expressive change using the new 
environment. Considering P = 2 experiments which returned 
the higher number of undesirable behaviour rules in the 
experiments with SCAS-HP, the number of long-cycle rules 
has decreased to the half (approximately). For P = 3 and 4 
scenarios, the number of long-cycle rules is below 15% of the 
evolved rules (except for random30 with P = 4). Therefore, 
we can conclude that the use of parameter-based heuristic 
achieved the desired effect in the dynamical behavior of the 
evolved rules. 

In a subsequent investigation, we analyzed if the pressure 
to be a low sensitivity rule has interfered in the ability of the 
evolved rules in the scheduling task. Table 4 shows the 
makespan of the best rule evolved for each scenario using 
SCAS-HP and SCAS- HPq. One can observe that in the 
majority of the investigated scenarios, the best makespan did 
not change. In the scenarios in which the makespan have 
increased, this increment was below 5%. 

The final investigation was performed to verify how the 
changes in the observed dynamical behavior could affect the 
performance of the evolved rules in the operation phase of the 
CA-based schedule. In such phase, it is expected that a CA 
rule evolved using a specific program graph in the learning 
phase could also have a good performance when this rule is 
applied to evolve other program graphs (not seen during the 
evolution). Table 5 shows the results obtained when the rules 
evolved using Random30 as the reference graph are applied to 


the other 3 graphs: Gaussl8, Random 40 and Random 50. It is 
important to emphasize that in this phase there is no genetic 
evolution (or search); the pre-evolved CA rules are just 
applied for the new program graphs starting from the initial 
configuration defined by the selected heuristic. In our 
experiments DHLFET was used to initialize the lattices. Table 
5 shows the best results found using the previous SCAS-HP 
scheduler model and the new one proposed here SCAS-HPq, 
which uses the sensitivity parameter to avoid long-cycle rules. 
It is possible to observe that in almost all scenarios the rules 
evolved for Random30 graph by SCAS-HPq returned a 
smaller makespam than the rules evolved for the same 
program graph by SCAS-HP. The two exceptions happened 
with the Random40 as the target graph using the architectures 
with 2 and 4 processors. 

Table 4: Best makespan found by SCAS-HP and SCAS-HPq 
(Learning Phase) 



SCAS-HP 

SCAS-HPp 

Graph 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

Gsl8 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

Rd30 

1222 

847 

788 

1222 

865 

788 

Rd40 

983 

681 

564 

983 

688 

564 

Rd50 

624 

528 

500 

624 

548 

508 


Table 5: Best makespam obtained after the application of CA 
rules found for Random30 program graph by SCAS-HP and 
SCAS-HPq to new program graphs (Operation Phase) 


Graph 

P 

SCAS-HP 

SCAS- 

HPp 


2 

49 

47 

Gsl8 

3 

50 

48 


4 

47 

44 


2 

996 

997 

Rd40 

3 

762 

750 


4 

655 

658 


2 

684 

664 

Rd50 

3 

656 

576 


4 

684 

600 


Conclusion and future work 

Starting from a previous CA-based scheduler named 
SCAS-HP (Carneiro and Oliveira, 2013) we proposed a new 
model named SCAS-HPq. In this new model, the evolutionary 
search used in the learning phase, in which cellular automata 
rules are evolved to schedule a specific program graph, is 
guided by a dynamics forecast parameter to find not only the 
distribution of tasks associated to the smallest makespam to 
the graph, but also an adequate dynamical behavior. The 
major motivation to try to control the dynamical behavior of 
the evolved rules is because it was possible to observe in our 
experiments that the non-regular neighborhood employed in 
SCAS-HP (Carneiro and Oliveira, 2013) push the 
evolutionary search to find chaotic rules in a considerable 
number of executions, specially when the program graph to be 
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scheduled has inherit non-linearity. Besides, we believe that 
chaotic rules do not do an effective scheduling of the program 
graph and they are select by the evolutionary search just by 
the causality to generate a random lattice which represents a 
schedule with a reasonable makespam to the problem. 
Probably, these chaotic rules will not return a good schedule 
when the evolved rules will be applied to new program graphs 
during the operation phase of the model. 

Our results shown that the employment of the forecast 
parameter named sensitivity (/ u ) proposed in (Binder, 1988) 
for standard CA with regular neighborhood is also applicable 
for non-regular neighborhood to characterize long-cycle rules 
(a superclass into which the chaotic class belongs). It was 
possible to elaborate a heuristic based on the desirable bands 
of /d to avoid the long-cycle behavior. The learning phase of 
the new model SCAS-HPq uses this parameter-based heuristic 
to guide a genetic algorithm to find rules that exhibits the 
desirable dynamical behavior (not long-cycle) at the same 
time that are able to find a good scheduling for a given 
program graph. Moreover, when these evolved rules were 
applied to new program graphs in the operation phase of the 
model, they were able to find better schedules for a set of new 
program graphs, when compared to the previous model 
SCAS-HP (Cameiro and Oliveira, 2013). The analysis of the 
evolved rules in the operation phase is important because their 
performance anticipate the expected behavior of the CA-based 
model when it is applied to real instances of processor task 
scheduling. That is, when a new instance of a program graph 
is presented as an input of the CA-based scheduler, it will use 
pre-evolved transition rules from a repository to solve it. 

Although the results presented here are very promising, we 
still need to deeper analyze the relationship between the 
dynamical behavior of the evolved rules and their 
performance both in learning and operation phases. As 
presented in Table 5, in two out of nine scenarios investigated, 
the results obtained with the rules evolved with SCAS-HP 
(which were predominantly chaotic) returned better results 
than the rules evolved with the new model (which provoked a 
severe decay in the number of chaotic rules). Similar 
experiments performed with other program graphs showed 
that this situation can happen in other scenarios. Therefore, it 
is important to perform additional experiments to understand 
how a group dominated by chaotic behavior can lead to better 
results in some scenarios. However, we can affirm that in 
general, the results obtained with the new model overcame the 
previous model in the operation phase, as we expected after 
controlling the dynamical behavior. 

As future research we intend to investigate different 
parameter bands to elaborate the heuristic to guide the 
evolutionary search. Some preliminary experiments show that 
the better sensitivity desirable band can vary from one 
program graph to another. We also intend to investigate the 
usage of other parameters in the scheduling model as the 
neighborhood dominance proposed in (Oliveira et al. 2001). 

Besides, two limitations of the CA-based scheduling 
approach discussed here are: (i) the need to predefine the 
desirable parameter band; (ii) the difficult to deal with 
architectures using a high-number of processors. As a future 
investigation we intend to address both limitations. 
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Abstract 

The work presented in this paper examines the relationship 
between interaction mechanism and heterogeneity in evolu- 
tionary multiagent systems. Three interaction mechanisms 
are explored (stigmergy, broadcast and unicast), in both ho- 
mogenous and heterogenous populations of artificial agents. 

A number of different schemes are compared in an experi- 
mental environment which concerns agents that evolve to de- 
tect, extract and collect resources in a grid-based world. A 
series of experiments was conducted to analyze the effects of 
interaction mechanism and population diversity on multiple 
performance metrics, under various signal transmission quali- 
ties. The results show differences in key performance metrics 
when signal transmission quality degrades, under some ex- 
perimental conditions. These observations offer an important 
take-away message for assessing the robustness of systems 
that may face inconsistent communication network quality, a 
common problem in today’s “wired” real world. 

Introduction 

In our research, we are investigating the relationship be- 
tween interaction mechanism and heterogeneity in evolving 
multiagent populations. Our work extends earlier experi- 
ments conducted by Sklar et al. (2006) in which it was hy- 
pothesized that the performance of a multiagent team is af- 
fected by both population diversity and level of interaction, 
such that if interaction mechanisms were employed effec- 
tively, a population of heterogenous, single-function agents 
could generally outperform a homogeneous population of 
multi-function agents. Several sets of experiments were con- 
ducted; and although trends appeared to confirm the hypoth- 
esis, the results were statistically inconclusive due to large 
variances in the experimental data. Here we continue this 
line of work, in a new version of the simulation environ- 
ment, synthScape (Chowdhury and Sklar, 2015), which runs 
on a high-performance computing cluster (HPCC) so that 
we can obtain statistically significant results. 

The focus of this paper is on evaluating the robustness of 
interaction mechanisms and population heterogeneity in the 
face of fluctuation in communication signal. Three interac- 
tion mechanisms are explored: stigmergy (trail), broadcast 


and unicast. These are tested in two types of evolving pop- 
ulations of artificial agents: homogenous and heterogenous. 
The agents collect resources from geospatially dispersed lo- 
cations and bring them to designated collection sites. This 
involves a sequence of detection , extraction and transporta- 
tion tasks on the part of the agents. The same agent need not 
be responsible for completing all three tasks; indeed, having 
the tasks completed simultaneously by different coordinat- 
ing agents may produce more efficient solutions. Coordina- 
tion may be achieved by agents communicating to indicate 
that one task in the sequence has been completed at a partic- 
ular location and the next task can be attempted. 

Although the problem space we consider here involves 
three sequential tasks, our environment and framework are 
defined to generalise to n- sequential-task domains. The 
complexity of solutions in sequential-task domains increases 
with the number of tasks. For example, a foraging problem 
that requires additional tasks such as refinement followed by 
processing of resources, between extraction and transporta- 
tion, is a more complex 5 -task problem than our baseline 
3 -task version. Each type of task requires a correspond- 
ing trait , or agent capability, and, in general, solving k- task 
problems in the sequential-task domain will require k traits. 
Such problems can be solved by heterogenous populations 
of simpler specialist agents or homogenous populations of 
more complex generalist agents. Stated formally, a k- task 
problem in the sequential task domain can be solved either 
by: (a) a heterogenous population of n-trait agents where 
n < k; or (b) a homogenous population of k- trait agents 1 . 

The problem of communication network quality is real 
and significant in today’s “wifi” society. In the artificial life, 
multiagent systems and robotics communities, many solu- 
tions to various problems are devised and tested in simula- 
tion before being deployed an the “real” world. One com- 
mon problem with transferring solutions to real-world set- 
tings is that certain features which work perfectly in simu- 
lation are problematic in the real world and can cause the 
breakdown of an approach that performs well in simula- 

^hen n > k, agents have additional capabilities that are not 
used in solving problems in the domain. 
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tion. One such feature is communication. We have all ex- 
perienced communication failure when our laptop or mobile 
phone loses its signal and our connection dies. The work 
presented here examines the impact of communication qual- 
ity on several different versions of our evolving multiagent 
system. 

The remainder of this paper is organised as follows. First, 
we review some related work, specifically research in the lit- 
erature that has defined taxonomies for interaction or com- 
munication mechanisms in multiagent environments. Sec- 
ond, we describe how our experimental environment, synth- 
Scape , operates. Then we detail our experiments and present 
results. Finally, we close with discussion. 

Related Work 

Interactions are an essential requirement for most com- 
plex coordination tasks in any multiagent system (MAS) 
(Wooldridge, 2002). Interactions, however, require vary- 
ing degrees of effort by the agents or specific environmental 
conditions or both. 

Coordination among agents can be achieved using non- 
interactive techniques, such as tacit agreements, conven- 
tions, and simple rules, as has been shown in the famous 
boid examples in Reynolds (1987). Studies with evolution- 
ary agents, such as Haynes et al. (1995b) and Haynes et al. 
(1995a), show that simple coordination can be achieved with 
co-evolved agents without any explicit interactions. The 
researchers of these studies concluded, however, that such 
non-interactive techniques are either insufficient or ineffi- 
cient for multiagent coordination tasks in general. In Camp- 
bell et al. (2008), it is shown that non-interactive techniques 
work well in situations where the ratio of task length to agent 
team size is small, but their performance decreases as this 
ratio increases. 

More complex coordination among agents can be 
achieved using indirect forms of interaction mechanisms 
such as stigmergy. It has been observed that social in- 
sects, such as bees and ants, use chemical trails, called 
pheromones that modify the environment and can later be 
detected by other members of their own species. The mod- 
ifications (chemical trails) are used as a form of commu- 
nication; this process of stigmergy was first described in 
Grasse (1959). The concept of stigmergy was used as a ba- 
sis for agent coordination in techniques such as ant colony 
optimization ( ACO ) (Dorigo et al., 2000) and swarm intel- 
ligence (SI) (Dorigo et al., 2006). A real-world use of stig- 
mergy in an industrial application is described in Valcke- 
naers et al. (2004). A physical implementation of stigmergy 
on real robots was reported in Sahraei et al. (2013). 

An even wider range of complex coordination problems 
can be solved more efficiently with direct interaction mech- 
anisms such as explicit communication. This has been 
demonstrated in numerous studies (Barlow et al., 2008; 
Naeini and Ghaziasgar, 2009; Doherty and O’Riordan, 


2009). In general, these studies compare the efficiency of 
overall coordination with and without communication ca- 
pabilities between the agents and demonstrate the positive 
aspects of explicit communication. 

There have been several attempts to classify interaction 
mechanisms. In Deugo et al. (2001), several coordination 
(interaction) mechanisms are presented in the form of soft- 
ware pattern guidelines for developers of MAS. In Menge 
(1995), and more recently in Eguchi et al. (2006), charac- 
teristics that dictate agent interaction behavior is presented; 
these characteristics can be used as a way to classify inter- 
action mechanisms. Eguchi et al. (2006) lists these char- 
acteristics in the form of interaction “attitudes” (shown in 
Table 1) that an agent (Agent s) takes towards another agent 
(Agent o). For example, an agent having a mutualism atti- 
tude towards another agent will interact with that agent in a 
way that will benefit both agents. 


Attitude 

Agent s 

Agent o 

Mutualism 

Improve 

Improve 

Harm 

Deteriorate 

Deteriorate 

Predation 

Improve 

Deteriorate 

Altruism 

Deteriorate 

Improve 

Self Improvement 

Improve 

— 

Self Deterioration 

Deteriorate 

— 


Table 1: Interaction Attitudes from Eguchi et al. (2006) 

Sklar et al. (2006) lists the following taxonomy classes of 
interaction mechanisms that form the basis of the interaction 
mechanisms used in this work: 

Tacit agreements: There is no explicit communication be- 
tween agents, and instead social norms or pre-determined 
rules govern agent behavior. An example of such an in- 
teraction is the flight patterns of flocks of migratory birds: 
each bird tries to maintain an average distance from other 
birds and tries to fly in the same general direction as the 
rest of the flock. 

Environmental cues: Agents modify the environment in 
such a way that another agent can detect and act on that 
modification. An example of such an interaction is that of 
an ant leaving a trail of pheromones that others can follow. 

Signal broadcasting: Agents explicitly broadcasts signals 
for other agents to receive. This is basically direct inter- 
agent communication. Table 2 shows parameter values 
for these interaction mechanisms. 

Additional classifications and taxonomies can be found 
in Wooldridge (2002) and Weiss (1999). There have been 
studies where classifications were made based on the role 
played by the environment (Keil and Goldin, 2006) and 
the information available in the system (Parunak et al., 
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Parameter 

Tacit Agree- 
ment 

Environ- 
mental Cues 

Signal 

Broadcasting 

Interaction 

— 

environ- 

broad- 

Medium 


mental 

cast 

Message 

— 

scalar 

binary/ 

Content 



scalar 

Message 

— 

contin- 

contin- 

Frequency 


ual 

ual 


Table 2: Taxonomy classes of interaction mechanisms in 
Sklar et al. (2006) 


2004). In addition, the evolution of agent signaling from 
interactions — especially signals with semantic content and 
language-like properties — has been the subject of a number 
of studies (Tuci, 2009; Nehaniv, 2000, 2005; Skyrms, 2010). 

Durfee (2001, 2004) lists stress factors that need to be 
addressed when scaling up multiagent systems along vari- 
ous dimensions in order to solve increasingly complex prob- 
lems (Table 3). Heterogeneity , degree of interaction and ef- 
ficiency — all dimensions that we consider in our work pre- 
sented here — are seen as important along the stress factors 
listed. 


Factor Dimensions 

Agent Population quantity, complexity, heterogeneity 

Task Environment degree of interaction, distributivity, 

dynamics 

Solution efficiency, quality, robustness, 

overhead limitations 


Table 3: Multiagent Coordination Stress Factors from Dur- 
fee (2001) 

Curran and O’Riordan (2006) examine the effects of in- 
teractions in the form of cultural learning on both fitness 
and diversity. Their results indicate that the addition of such 
interactions (cultural learning) promotes fitness and signifi- 
cantly increases both genotypic and phenotypic diversity in 
the population. More recent work on language and commu- 
nication evolution in embodied agent can be found in (Nolfi 
and Mirolli, 2009; Szathmary, 2010). 

Here we present a methodical study which investigates 
the relationship between type of interaction mechanism and 
population heterogeneity, with respect to communication 
quality. 

Experimental Environment 

As mentioned above, our experimental environment is called 
synthScape. This framework was developed in MASON , a 


discrete event simulation platform (Luke et al., 2005). Pop- 
ulations of agents are evolved using genetic programming 
(GP) techniques. The control program (genotype) of an in- 
dividual agent is constructed from a custom extension of the 
Push language (Spector, 2001; Spector et al., 2005). Push 
programs are series of instructions that are executed by a 
stack-based virtual machine. Push was designed specifi- 
cally for evolutionary computation, and thus has two big 
advantages: (1) any set of Push instructions makes a valid 
program, so that genetic reproduction operators cannot pro- 
duce incomplete or invalid programs; and (2) programs can 
modify themselves by allowing instructions to manipulate 
the code stack (where instructions reside), which can po- 
tentially introduce complex control strategies. In our im- 
plementation, each instruction is atomic and either pushes 
values onto a code stack, executes instruction(s) from the 
code stack, or executes domain-specific instructions (i.e., 
sense, move, communicate). Because of the intense com- 
putational requirements necessary to produce statistically 
significant results, synthScape has been designed to be dis- 
tributed across several processors in a HPCC 2 , where each 
node in the HPCC executes one experimental scenario at a 
time. 

The experiments described in the next section explore 
communication quality for six different types of popula- 
tions. Each experiment used the following parameters: 


dimensions of simulated world = 


16 x 16 

population size = 


{8,24} 

resource capture goal = 

12 

(75%) 

obstacle density = 

32 

(12.5%) 

resource density = 

16 

(6.25%) 

collection site density = 

4 

(1.56%) 


Each population is characterised by: interaction mecha- 
nism and heterogeneity. Populations evolve using an evolu- 
tionary algorithm inspired by (Watson et al., 1999; Bianco 
and Nolfi, 2004), where the concept of evolution is embod- 
ied within the agents. An agent maintains its own gene pool, 
runs its own evolutionary algorithm and evolves its own 
genotype with a particular set of traits. When the control 
code (genotype) has finished its execution, it is replaced by 
the next generation’s control code. Agents belonging to the 
same species, situated in close proximity, are able to copy 
each others’ genotypes to add to their own gene pools. The 
concept is similar to mating in nature and may allow the 
transfer of useful genotypes across gene pools and unify the 
behaviour of agents belonging to the same species. Other 
scale-related benefits can be realised through an extended 
form of this basic model (Laredo et al., 2011). 

Different types of interaction mechanisms facilitate 
communication between the evolving agents. During an 
interaction, signals are transferred from agents in “sender” 
mode to agents in “receiver” mode. The receiving agents 

2 http : //wiki . csi . cuny . edu/ cunyhpc/ 
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may ignore the signals or decide to act upon them. Here, we 
employ signals with elementary semantics that indicate the 
state of detected resources and their location. The resources 
can be in one of three states: found-state (thus, ready to 
be extracted), extracted-state (thus, ready to be pro- 
cessed), or PROCESSED-STATE (thus, ready to be trans- 
ported). Three interaction mechanisms are considered here: 
trail — where senders have the ability to leave “trail signals” 
on the grid, a form of stigmergy; broadcast — where senders 
have the ability to broadcast signals to receivers within a cer- 
tain range, who receive the signals instantly; and unicast — 
where senders have the ability to send signals to the closest 
receiver. 

Different levels of heterogeneity within a population rep- 
resent the ability of individual agents to perform one or more 
tasks. We define the heterogeneity of a population based on 
three factors: species richness , species evenness and species 
diversity. Species richness, S, is the number of unique 
species in a population. Species evenness (Peet, 1974; Mul- 
der et al., 2004), E, is based on Simpson’s dominance index: 

E = H/ln{S ) 

where H, the measure of species diversity, is based on Shan- 
non’s entropy (Shannon, 1948): 

s 

h = ~y2pi ln (pi) 

i= 1 

and pi is the proportion of species i. E can range from 0, 
when there is only one dominant species in the population, 
to 1, when all species are equally abundant in the popu- 
lation. Higher values of H are indicative of both greater 
richness and evenness in the population; if there is only one 
species, H approaches 0. The two types of populations con- 
sidered in the experiments we present here are: heteroge- 
nous , where (S,E,H) = (3,1,1.098); and homogenous, 
where (5, E , H) = (1, 0, 0). 

Experiments 

The experiments conducted here examine the impact of 
communication quality on six different evolutionary multi- 
agent populations. The different populations are pairwise 
combinations of the 3 interaction mechanisms (trail, broad- 
cast and unicast) and 2 population heterogeneity levels ( ho- 
mogeneous and heterogeneous), described in the previous 
section. 

Below are some additional details explaining how each 
interaction mechanism works: 

• trail: an agent can drop a trail signal in a cell that any 
other agent moving through the same cell can detect. Trail 
signal strength deteriorates over time (currently set to dis- 
sipate at the rate of 60% at every step) and does not con- 
vey additional semantics to the receiving agent. Receiving 


agents can: (a) acknowledge that a trail was detected and 
set an internal state variable or (b) move towards a neigh- 
boring cell containing the highest concentration of signal 
strength. 

• broadcast: an agent can send one of two signals: 
SlGNAL-A and SlGNAL-B. Once a signal is transmitted, 
any agent can receive that signal within 2 time steps of 
the simulation. Receiving agents can: (a) acknowledge it 
and set an internal state variable or (b) move towards the 
source of the signal. 

• unicast: an agent can send one of two signals: SlGNAL-A 
and SlGNAL-B to the agent that is closest to it. Receiving 
agents can: (a) acknowledge it and set an internal state 
variable or (b) move towards the source of the signal. 

Note that the meaning of the generic SlGNAL-A and 
SlGNAL-B depends on which agent transmits the signal (see 
below). 

A number of constraints were placed on agents’ actions 
when the broadcast and unicast interaction were used. These 
are as follows: 

• An agent with detection capability is only allowed to send 
SlGNAL-A. 

• An agent with the extraction capability is only allowed 
to extract a resource once it has received Signal- A. An 
extractor agent may also send SlGNAL-B to announce that 
there is an extracted resource that is ready to be collected. 

• An agent with the transportation capability is only al- 
lowed to load, carry and unload an extracted resource — 
potentially to a collection site — once it has received 
SlGNAL-B. 

These constraints ensure that the agents’ actions are insti- 
gated as the result of receiving a communication signal, as 
opposed to occurring randomly (e.g., because an extractor 
agent randomly stumbled on a cell where a found resource 
was ready to be extracted). 

Within each of the six interaction-mechanism/population- 
heterogeneity combinations evaluated, the communication 
signal quality was varied. Two extreme values were tested: 
100% was the highest quality, meaning that no signals were 
lost; and 25% was the poorest quality, meaning that three- 
quarters of signals transmitted were lost. Two intermedi- 
ate values, 75% and 50%, were also tested, indicating one- 
quarter and one-half of the signals transmitted were lost, re- 
spectively. 

Results 

The following section describes the results of our experi- 
ments. Each of the 6 populations tested was evolved for 
1000 generations. Using the HPCC, 100 runs were executed 
for each. Average results are presented. 
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We examine the results in terms of 4 metrics: (a) resource 
capture rate; (b) interaction instruction transmission rate; (c) 
signals received; and (d) resource collection interval. Each 
is presented below. 

Resource Capture Rate. Figure 1 contains the resource 
capture rates for all 6 experimental conditions. This met- 
ric indicates the percentage of resources in the agents’ en- 
vironment which were successfully detected, extracted and 
transported. We make several observations about our re- 
sults. First, both homogenous and heterogenous populations 
evolve to near 100% capture rate when interacting with trail 
signals. Second, the heterogenous agents evolve towards op- 
timal capture rate much faster than the homogenous agents. 
This is more apparent when the agents communicate using 
broadcast and unicast. Third, the behavior of both popu- 
lations using the trail interaction mechanism are very sim- 
ilar. One subtle difference is that the heterogenous agents 
achieve 50% capture rate within 150 generations, whereas 
it takes close to 300 generations in the case of the homoge- 
nous agents. Both populations seem to be not very sensitive 
to the signal transmission quality. Fourth, in both popula- 
tions, signal transmission quality in the broadcast interac- 
tion mechanism positively impacts the capture rate. Overall, 
the heterogenous agents perform better than the homoge- 
nous agents (seemingly by some constant factor). Fifth, the 
performance of both populations with the unicast interac- 
tion mechanism mirrors that of broadcast, but seems to be 
reduced by some constant factor in both populations. 

Next, we examine the ranking of the results. The best 
performance came from heterogenous agents using trails, ir- 
respective of the quality of the communication signal. The 
second-best performance came from homogenous agents us- 
ing trails, again irrespective of the quality of signal. The 
third-best performance came from heterogenous agents us- 
ing broadcast with 100% signal transmission quality. The 
fourth-place performance came from heterogenous agents 
using unicast with 100% signal transmission quality. The 
worst performance came from homogenous agents using 
broadcast and unicast with 25% signal transmission quality. 

In conclusion, with respect to resource capture rate, the 
heterogenous agents with trail perform best overall. There 
might be situations where trail is not an ideal form of com- 
munication. For example, trails can be arbitrarily removed 
by the environment, and there can be “cross-talk” (where 
different signals conflict). 

Interaction Instruction Transmission Rate. Figure 2 
plots the number of interaction instructions — send and re- 
ceive commands — that were transmitted by the agents as 
they were evolving. We make several observations about our 
results. First, the heterogenous agents transmit significantly 
higher numbers of interaction instructions. In the case of 
trail, homogenous agents evolve to practically not transmit- 
ting any send or receive trails — even though they can utilize 
the signals. Second, the heterogenous-trail agents settle on 



Signal Transmission Quality — -| 25% | — 1 50% | — 1 75% | — 1 1 00% 


Figure 1: Resource Capture rate (y-axis). 


a fairly consistent transmission rate (e.g., 100 instructions 
at the signal transmission rate of 100%). Third, in both pop- 
ulations using the broadcast interaction mechanism, signal 
transmission quality positively impacts the rate of issuing 
interaction. Overall, the heterogenous agents issue signifi- 
cantly more instructions than homogenous agents. Fourth, 
with the heterogenous-unicast agents, the signal transmis- 
sion quality seems to have little or no impact on the rate 
of transmissing interaction instructions. Although the signal 
transmission quality is somewhat differentiated by the ho- 
mogenous population, it issues significantly fewer instruc- 
tions. Fifth, the number of instructions transmitted seems to 
steadily rise over generations for both broadcast and unicast 
interaction mechanisms. Sixth, in the heterogenous popula- 
tions, there is an initial spike, followed by a sharp decline, 
and then a steadier rise of interaction instructions. One pos- 
sible explanation for this behavior is that in the initial gener- 
ations, communication behavior provides a high fitness and 
spreads among the population; however, there is a sharp de- 
cline once the population becomes more selective in its use 
of communication instructions. In the homogenous popu- 
lation, where communication plays less role, this dipping 
behavior is absent. 

Next, we examine the ranking of the results. The best re- 
sults were obtained by heterogenous agents using broadcast 
with higher signal transmission rates. The second-best re- 
sults were obtained by heterogenous agents using unicast, 
irrespective of the signal transmission rate. 
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Figure 2: Transmission Rate (y-axis). Legend is the same as Figure 3: Signals Received (y-axis). Legend is the same as 
in Figure 1 . in Figure 1 . 


Signals Received. Figure 3 contains the number of sig- 
nals that are actually received in each generation. We make 
several observations about our results. First, for all inter- 
action mechanisms, heterogenous agents evolve to receive 
more signals than the homogeneous agents. Second, when 
heterogenous agents use the trail mechanism, they evolve 
to receive more signals when the signal transmission rate is 
higher; whereas, in the case of broadcast and unicast, the 
agents evolve to receive fewer signals. This suggests that 
with trail, the receipt of more signals results in better op- 
timization, whereas with broadcast and unicast, receipt of 
fewer signals results in better optimization. 

Resource Collection Interval. Figure 4 shows the evolu- 
tion of the average number of steps between resource collec- 
tions. We make several observations about our results. First, 
the number of steps settles down to a smooth curve very 
quickly in the case of heterogenous agents for all interaction 
mechanisms, as compared to homogeneous agents. Second, 
the plots show how much the transmission quality impacts 
the average collection interval in both homogenous and het- 
erogenous agents. In all cases, a high transmission qual- 
ity significantly lowers the collection interval and keeps the 
value low across the generation (there is less jitter). Third, 
the heterogenous-trail agents settle down to a consistently 
lower interval much more quickly, regardless of the trans- 
mission quality. 

Next we examine the ranking of the results. The best 


results were obtained by the heterogenous and homoge- 
nous agents using the trail interaction mechanism. The 
second-best results were obtained by the heterogenous- 
unicast agents with 100% transmission quality. The third- 
best results were obtained by the heterogenous-broadcast 
agents with 100% transmission quality. 

Discussion 

A brief discussion of our overall results follows. 

First, the best task completion rates (capture rate) are 
evolved by both the homogenous and heterogenous agents 
using the trail interaction mechanism. Additionally, het- 
erogenous agents evolve to higher efficiency levels faster 
than homogenous agents. 

Second, homogenous agents evolve to use much less com- 
munication than heterogeneous agents. Our conclusion is 
that communication adds extra overhead that homogenous 
agents tend to keep to a minimum, because they can perform 
all the tasks themselves (i.e., without needing the coopera- 
tion of other agents, like the heterogenous agents do). 

Third, in this constrained version of our environment, het- 
erogenous agents are forced to communicate in order to 
capture resources. The result is that they achieve higher 
efficiency levels than in our previous work, which was 
conducted in an unconstrained version of our environ- 
ment (Chowdhury and Sklar, 2015). 

Fourth, the signal transmission quality overall has a pos- 
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Generation 

Figure 4: Interval Between Resource Collections. Legend is 
the same as in Figure 1 . 


itive impact on the task completion rate. In other words, 
the better the signal transmission quality, the higher the task 
completion rate. 

Fifth, broadcast and unicast receivers evolve to spend less 
instructions to receive signals when the transmission rates 
are better. In the case of the trail mechanism, when transmis- 
sion rates are better, more “receive signal” instructions are 
issued. This makes sense: trail signals do not convey any 
semantics — they are generic messages. In contrast, broad- 
cast and unicast signals convey richer semantics: for exam- 
ple, whether something is an extractable resource. 

Finally, aside from the trail mechanism, unicast with 
100% signal transmission quality evolves the best (lowest) 
resource collection interval. This also makes sense: unicast 
is sent to the closest agent and this should theoretically lower 
the collection times. 

In conclusion, we have shown that the communication 
quality has an impact on key performance metrics in an 
evolutionary multiagent environment applied to a 3 -task se- 
quential domain. However, the overall impact of commu- 
nication is not necessarily positive and is dependent on the 
heterogeneity of the population. The impact is more signif- 
icant with broadcast and unicast modes of interaction in the 
heterogenous populations; these interaction mechanisms are 
richer from a semantic standpoint with respect to message 
content. The trail mode of interaction is more resilient to 
degradation in quality of communication in both heteroge- 


nous and homogenous populations. 

Our next steps with this line of work will examine how 
diversity impacts performance, for example how various 
species diversity, evenness and richness values effect per- 
formance. 
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Abstract 

Despite mounting awareness of the liabilities of determinis- 
tic CPU and RAM computing, across industry and academia 
there remains little clear vision of a fundamental, general- 
purpose alternative. To obtain indefinitely scalable computer 
architectures offering improved robustness and security, we 
have advocated a realignment of the roles of hardware and 
software based on artificial life principles. In this paper we 
propose an active media computational abstraction to under- 
lie such a hardware- software renegotiation. The active me- 
dia framework is much in the spirit of probabilistic cellular 
automata, but designed for indefinite scalability and serious 
programmability, rather than simplicity and analytic tractabil- 
ity. We discuss active media programming techniques based 
on living systems principles, and present anecdotal data from 
sample programs to introduce a new programming language 
called ulam , that we are developing as an underlying lan- 
guage for active media. 

Introduction 

As the hegemony of CPU and RAM declines, for the first 
time in decades significantly new computer architectures are 
appearing — from the nothing-but-net neural architecture of 
IBM’s TrueNorth (Merolla et al., 2014), to the memristor- 
driven flat parallelism of HP’s “The Machine” (Williams, 
2014). With the potential on the horizon for a major evo- 
lutionary transition in computer architecture, it is an oppor- 
tune time to reconnect with first principles before shortlist- 
ing successors. The result of such a process, we believe, will 
be the recognition of artificial life as a (perhaps the) major 
force driving future architectural innovation. 

Escape from the SDA 

Serial deterministic computing based on CPU and RAM is a 
vast attractor, a valley deep and wide, in a notional space of 
all possible models of computation. This Serial Determin- 
istic Attractor (SDA) is laced with interlocking design deci- 
sions surrounding its core demand for logical correctness — 
which allows the inherent fragility of extremely efficient 
software to be masked by extremely reliable hardware. Until 
a bug, or an attacker, appears. 


Although the SDA robustness and security properties are 
dubious, and its scalability is rapidly dwindling, it has 
been so dominant that alternatives may seem unthinkable. 
One might imagine that fields like fault tolerance (IEEE, 
2013, e.g.,) or probabilistic algorithms (Karp, 1991) fall 
outside the SDA, but by ‘virtually guaranteeing’ determin- 
istic execution, they actually entrench it. The same is 
true of many other non-traditional but still deterministic 
models, such as synchronous cellular automata (von Neu- 
mann and Burks, 1966; Ulam, 1950; Toffoli and Margolus, 
1987, e.g.), data flow machines and systolic arrays (Borkar 
et al., 1988; Budzynowski and Heiser, 2013, e.g.), and 
asynchronous circuit-level techniques such as GALS and 
RALA (Kishinevsky et al., 2007; Gershenfeld et al., 2010). 

Probabilistic cellular automata (PC A) (Grinstein et al., 
1985; Agapie et al., 2014, e.g.) do go decisively beyond 
determinism, and they are general enough to embrace the 
kind of models we explore — but their motivations and meth- 
ods are sharply divergent from the present effort. PCA 
work often presumes simple and stylized noise models, and 
proceeds — preferably by formal analysis — to derive insights 
into equilibrium distributions and other system properties. 
But when such research begins by postulating a state transi- 
tion matrix, the small matter of actual PCA programming is 
silently assumed away. Yes, the transition matrix is a pow- 
erfully general device; no, you don’t want to program in it. 

Recently, there have been some serious programming re- 
search efforts that, while remaining mostly traditional, do 
explicitly abandon determinism and accept some small out- 
put errors — often with the motivation of increased parallel 
efficiency (Cappello et al., 2009; Elliott et al., 2014; Mis- 
ailovic et al., 2013; Renganarayana et al., 2012, e.g.). We 
cheer all such efforts but worry they may fail to gain traction 
because their incremental practicality leaves them struggling 
up the sides of the SDA valley, with all the downhill direc- 
tions behind them. 

Colonize the RFA 

There is at least one fundamental alternative, which we here 
call the Robust-First Attractor (RFA), in the space of all pos- 
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sible models of computation. We have been breaking trail in 
the RFA for some time (Ackley and Cannon, 2011; Ack- 
ley, 2013b; Ackley et al., 2013; Ackley, 2013a; Ackley and 
Small, 2014a), and can report it is strikingly unlike the SDA, 
but at least as vast: It is a natural way to understand the com- 
putational properties of living systems , which have always 
made do without the luxury of deterministic execution. 

Life fills space, as long as suitable resources are available; 
every RFA architecture must do the same, and that core de- 
mand for indefinite scalability is surrounded by interacting 
design decisions often deeply complementary to the SDA’s. 
A von Neumann machine by itself simply isn’t an RFA ar- 
chitecture; it is just incomplete, and thus unevaluatable, until 
a method is defined for tiling unbounded space with it. 

Most software-based artificial life models are designed 
to run on single von Neumann machines. 1 Unsurprisingly, 
therefore, the properties of such models typically depend 
critically on deterministic execution, as typified by the ut- 
ter collapse of constructs in Conway’s game of life when 
facing even mild asynchrony (Bersini and Detours (1994); 
see also Beer (2014)). 

Determinism is a property of the small and the fragile; it 
is fundamentally misaligned with living systems. It warps 
our expectations; it’s time to move on. 

Programmable active media 

SDA models are well-suited to implementation in passive, 
“cold” materials, where uniformity rules, change is rare, and 
free energy is expensive — conditions where, indeed, living 
systems may survive but will rarely thrive. However, some 
environments are diverse in space, dynamic in time, and en- 
ergetically rich, bountiful, like a rain forest or a sunny day at 
the shore. We abstract such circumstances into active media 
computational models — unbounded spatial architectures in 
which each discretized location performs logical state tran- 
sitions based on its local neighborhood, but with uncertain 
and variable frequencies and only limited reliability. 

An active medium can change spontaneously and is inher- 
ently nondeterministic. In a programmable active medium 
we get to pick its state transition function — to specify, up 
to reliability limits, that certain neighborhood patterns shall 
stay constant like memory, say, while others produce transi- 
tions like a processor or a data transport, or, indeed, act like 
different types of hardware at different moments. The state 
transition function we supply is executed asynchronously in 
parallel across the medium, avoiding overlapping state tran- 
sitions, again, with good but not guaranteed reliability. It 
may become possible to implement programmable active 
media in, say, DNA (Canton et al., 2008; Stojanovic and 

though there have certainly been exceptions, both pro- 
posed (Ray, 1995) and implemented (Ackley, 1996). Addition- 
ally, powerful modeling systems like Ready (Hutton et al., 2012), 
though still fundamentally deterministic, now exploit many-core 
parallelism. 


Stefanovic, 2003, e.g.); it is already possible in electron- 
ics (Ackley et al., 2013; Ganapati, 2009). 

A new deal for hardware and software 

Clearly, compared to an SDA computer architecture, the ac- 
tive media model represents a very different division of labor 
between hardware and software, as large blocks like ‘pro- 
cessor’ and ‘memory’ and ‘bus’ — and their floorplanning — 
are placed largely under software control. This refactoring 
will presumably incur a hardware price-complexity penalty 
something like FPGA vs ASIC or worse — but that, in turn, 
may be more than offset by enabling new optimizations akin 
to RISC vs CISC, combined with the hair-down liberation 
of merely best-effort hardware determinism. 

So, while the programmable active media framework 2 is 
likely a splendid deal for hardware, it may seem a brutal one- 
two punch for software, stunned by nondeterminism from 
below then flattened by expanded mission responsibilities 
from above. We take that added software engineering com- 
plexity as underlying the “hard to program” objection lev- 
eled against our approach in a discussion of a very interest- 
ing spatial and parallel — though apparently deterministic — 
model of computation (Budzynowski and Heiser, 2013). 

But here’s the thing: On the one hand, the software en- 
gineering job should be harder, because its relative simplic- 
ity was purchased with precisely those von Neumann ma- 
chine features — a single processing locus, uniform passive 
memory, reliability all on hardware — that led to its Achilles’ 
heels of unscalability and unsecurability. Serial determin- 
ism was a simple, sensible starting point, but software en- 
gineering and many related fields have emerged since von 
Neumann’s time, and we now know quite a bit about con- 
structing, managing, and evolving complex systems. Look- 
ing back from the RFA, for software still to be demanding 
general pointers and flat RAM and cache coherent global 
determinism seems like clutching blankie. The future will 
arrive anyway. 

That said, and on the other hand, software’s big promo- 
tion becomes less terrifying as we get down to work, be- 
cause, like hope from Pandora’s box, “best effort” wafts up- 
wards from the nondeterministic hardware into the software 
as well. As a system component, we’ll do our best with what 
we’ve got and what we get, but if things go really wrong, 
we can simply delete ourselves and let our kin cover for us. 
Correctness and robustness are measured by degrees and cir- 
cumstances in living systems; in the RFA they are highly 
respected qualities rather than merely purported necessities. 

Outline 

The rest of this paper focuses on the challenges and oppor- 
tunities of indefinitely scalable programming in the RFA. 
The next section briefly presents a few slogans or rules of 

2 It’s probably too late to call it “Software-Defined Hardware”? 
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thumb we have developed, to serve both as antidotes to 
decades of SDA thinking and as prototype design patterns, 
yet to be fully detailed, for RFA programming based on liv- 
ing systems principles. Then Section “The Ulam program- 
ming language ” briefly introduces our new language, Sec- 
tion “Programming examples on active media ” presents sev- 
eral examples, and finally Section “Artificial life on active 
media ” offers brief concluding thoughts. 

Principles of active media programming 

To help make the RFA more concrete and clearly distinct 
from the SDA, in this section we offer some RFA slogans 
or design principles, with brief alife motivations or impli- 
cations. The end of Section “A new deal for hardware and 
software ” above concerns a principle that might be called 
There's always dying ; here are five more: 

• Happy and you know it: Make the goals obvious, 

• Space is the place : Space is the core data structure, 

• Embrace the race : Just help the better answer win, 

• Chance it: Replace state with statistics, and 

• Use it or lose it: A cycle saved is a cycle wasted. 

Happy and you know it: The key to robustness is effec- 
tive redundancy, and one excellent approach is to give sub- 
components not just tasks to do but also ways to measure 
their own success. Unit tests are a simple SDA example; in 
the RFA, geometric goals (“Bigger should be lower”) and 
local consistency rules (“I should be able to see you seeing 
me”) allow the execution of external ‘productive’ computa- 
tions to be combined with ongoing internal processes like 
machine construction and maintenance. 

Space is the place The SDA tries to obliterate space using 
Random- Access Memory, then acts all surprised by buffer 
overflows; the RFA uses space as the backbone organizing 
principle for both access control and computation, like the 
cat that’s picky about who’s allowed near, but then grooms 
everything in reach. We are in largely good shape here: A 
great strength of typical alife models is their fundamentally 
spatial organization, unlike, say, typical genetic algorithms. 

Embrace the race The SDA generally abhors race con- 
ditions 3 but in the RFA, with many components interacting 
and making things better locally, a race can be, not a re- 
grettable shame to be hidden, but a fine tool for making a 
larger- scale decision, which may then be amplified by spec- 
tators for subsequent processing. Alife models also do well 
with this — often identifying its race conditions with names 
involving “selection”. 

3 Even those rare authors who accept non-determinism usually 
see races as no more than tolerable (Misailovic et al., 2013; Boehm, 
2012), although there are exceptions (Madhavan et al., 2014, e.g.). 


Chance it The SDA is typically deterministic even when 
it’s not supposed to matter, as in breaking ties or sizing a 
supposedly ample buffer or timeout. But with determinism 
off the table many RFA tasks can be dramatically simpli- 
fied by replacing state with probabilities, and rather complex 
dynamics can be implemented using remarkably little per- 
object state, as demonstrated in Section “Stochastic timer ' ’ 
below. Alife models are mixed on this, but the field faces 
some hard unlearning. 

Use it or lose it The active media abstraction is a pro- 
grammable space in which energy is a nonrefundable sunk 
cost, and even though actual power is limited, this idealiza- 
tion shifts the discussion from the stultifying task of mini- 
mizing the cost of energy consumed to the galvanizing task 
of maximizing the value of energy provided. Other things 
being equal, the RFA programmer seeks to minimize the av- 
erage change age per site in some productive way. 

Such slogans can help establish shared context, but code 
is what really talks, and that’s where we head next. 

The Ulam programming language 

For some time, we have been exploring an indefinitely 
scalable architecture called the Movable Feast Machine 
(MFM) (Ackley and Cannon, 2011; Ackley et al., 2013; 
Ackley, 2013a). We have recently developed an open-source 
C++ MFM implementation (Ackley and Small, 2014b) that 
is currently incorporated into thread-per-tile simulators run- 
ning on conventional multicores, but is designed and writ- 
ten for eventual cross-compilation onto indefinitely scalable 
“tile per tile” physical hardware. 

We have also been developing an open-source compiler 
for a new language we call ulam (Ackley and Ackley, 2014), 
mostly named after Stanislaw Ulam for his pioneering con- 
tributions especially in cellular automata (Ulam, 1950), but 
also for various weak bacronyms such as that concluding 
this paper’s abstract. We give only a few bullet points here, 
for grounding and flavor — there’s runnable code in the next 
section — but ulam deliberately looks, and is, rather like a 
conventional object-oriented procedural language: 

• The top-level compilation driver, called ulam, is a Perl 
script; culam, the ulam compiler proper, is written in 
C++, and its output is heavily templated C++, so that de- 
spite weird data sizes and packing (see next point), the 
g++ compiler downstream can sometimes find quite deli- 
cious assembly code sequences. 

• Numbers can be declared in any width from 1 to 32 bits, 
using both more and less conventional interpretations (Ta- 
ble 1). All primitive type casts and assignments saturate 
in the destination type. One dimensional arrays of zero or 
more items are provided, bit-packed up to 32 total bits. 

• The ulam analog to an object instance is called an Atom, 
but an Atom is also analogous to a word of memory in a 
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Ulam type 

Interpretation 

Unary(fc) 

Base 1 (population count) 

Unsigned (k) 

Base 2 positional 

Int(Jfe) 

Two’s complement base 2 

Bool (A) 

Boolean (majority of pop. count) 

Bits (fc) 

Uninterpreted bit values 


Table 1: ulam primitive bit structures, widths k = 1..32 
(except Bool uses only odd widths). 


tagged architecture, so each one is the same size — 96 bits 
in the current design, with 25 reserved for the object type 
and error correction. The analog to a class is called an 
element, which may define (non-static) methods and up 
to (96-25=) 71 bits of data members. A native keyword 
instead of a method body provides an escape to C++, with 
all the usual caveats. 

• There is composition but no inheritance; the analog to a 
struct is called a quark, which may be any size from 0 
to 32 bits. There is also union with the typical meaning. 
The has operator determines if an Atom contains a given 
quark, so a quark method (for example) can try to ‘find 
one of its own’ inside an arbitrary atom. 

• For indefinite scalability, the only persistent data memory 
is a spatial grid of Atom storage; there is no dedicated 
heap or random-access main memory. There is a per- 
event function call stack, and an EventWindow library 
provides read/write access to the local grid neighborhood, 
comprising 41 total Atoms within Manhattan distance 4 
of the center. (The underlying MFM tile structure is not 
directly accessible from ulam.) 

• All method arguments are passed by value, except the im- 
plicit self argument is passed by reference. There is 
no privileged main ( ) method; from the point of view of 
an element, execution occurs during a call to a handful 
of special methods (see Table 2), especially the behave 
method, which is called to perform one state transition on 
the Atom and/or its encompassing EventWindow. 


Special method 

On 

Purpose 

Void behaveO 

E 

Perform event 

Int test() 

EQ 

Run unit tests 

Int toInt() 

Q 

Custom cast to Int 

T aref(Int) 

EQ 

Custom array read 

Void aset(Int, T) 

EQ 

Custom array write 


Table 2: ulam privileged methods for elements ( E ) and/or 
quarks and unions ( Q ) 


1 ulam 1; 

2 /** Fork bomb. 

3 \ symbol FB \ color #f00 

4 \symmetries all 

5 */ 

6 element ForkBomb { 

7 EventWindow ew; 

8 Void behaveO { ew[l] = ew[0]; } 

9 } 


Figure 1 : A complete ulam element. Copies itself from the 
event window center (ew [ 0 ] ) to ew [ 1 ] , which in this case 
might be any adjacent site. See text. 



Figure 2: Uncontrolled (and uncontested) growth of a single 
initial ForkBomb. Left: After an average of 8 events per site 
(8 AEPS). Right: After 64 AEPS. 

Programming examples on active media 

Here, briefly presented, are five examples of ulam code that 
we have created recently, embodying living principles like 
reproduction (uncontrolled and controlled) and group for- 
mation and action. In a nod to more traditional engineering, 
rather than only alife, the final example is a tiny toy data 
switch implementation. 

Fork bomb 

Figure 1 presents complete ulam code for a simple runaway- 
reproducing fork bomb. Line 1 declares the language ver- 
sion in use. Line 7 declares an instance of the EventWin - 
dow library, as a size 0 data member. In addition to the 
expected 2D neighborhood access methods, EventWindow 
also offers a one-dimensional mechanism that often suffices, 
as here: The self — the atom having the event — is by defi- 
nition at ew [ 0 ] , with increasing ID array indices spreading 
outwards in 2D breadth-first. 

With up as “north”, ew [ 1 ] is the adjacent site east, so one 
might expect ForkBomb to produce an eastward growing 
line. But the element metadata (inside the structured com- 
ment, at Line 4) declares that all eight square rotations and 
reflections are valid for ForkBomb, so a random transform 
is chosen for each of its events, and it explodes (Figure 2). 

Running the ulam driver on ForkBomb. ulam compiles 
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1 ulam 1 ; 

2 

3 A* A stochastic exponential timer; a template taking 

4 an exponential factor (exp) and a multiplicative 

5 factor (k). After a resetQ, countQ can be called 

6 approximately k*2**exp times before alarm() will 

7 begin returning true. 

8 */ 

9 quark Timexp(Unsigned exp, Unsigned k) { 

10 Random r ; // PRNG is infrastructure, costs 0 bits 

11 Unsigned (exp) t; // costs exp bits 

12 Void reset ( ) { t = 0 ; } 

13 Unsigned count () { 

14 if (!alarm() && r . oneln ( k«t ) ) 

15 ++t ; // Each tick about doubles in length 

1 6 return t; 

17 } 

is Bool alarm() { return t == t.maxof; } 

19 } 


(a) Complete ulam code of a quark template. 




Alarm time (events x 1000, logarithmic buckets) 

(c) The alarm time distributions ofTimexp(4,/c) are symmetric 
on the logarithmic scale. 


Figure 4: A stochastic timer. A four-bit Timex p (4, 1) separates time scales over four orders of magnitude, combining fine- 
grained initial resolution with overall long duration. 


1 ulam 1 ; 

2 quark Telomere(Unsigned width) { 

3 typedef Unsigned (width) Tail; 

4 typedef EventWindow. SiteNum SiteNum; 

5 

6 EventWindow ew; 

7 Tail age; 

s A * Duplicate into ew[to] if self isn ’t 

9 too old and ew[to] is a live, empty site. */ 

10 Bool dup(SiteNum to) { 

11 if (age < Tail.maxof) { 

12 if ( lew.isLive(to) || ! (ew[to] is Empty)) 

13 return false; 

14 ++age ; // Must increment before copying! 

15 ew[to] = self; 

16 } 

17 return true; 

18 } 

19 } 


Figure 3: An excerpted Telomere .ulam, offering a quark 
that provides controlled growth to elements containing it. 


it into C++ ‘intermediate code’, which is then processed by 
the standard gcc tools, yielding a custom ulam element li- 
brary (lib cue. so) that can be dynamically loaded into 
the Movable Feast Machine simulator — and, hopefully soon, 
into actual hardware tiles. Loaded into the simulator, the li- 
brary adds the FB element to the available element palette, 
allowing computations like Figure 2 to be run immediately. 


Telomere 

The forkbomb is so simple and obvious that it’s sort of a 
“Hello world!” for active media, but its cancerous rampage 
is a poor example of alife programming. Inspired by the 
telomere DNA sequences that shrink during reproduction, 
Figure 3 illustrates a reusable ulam software component that 
provides controlled reproduction of a single starting cell into 
a clonal population of atoms, assuming all clones 

survive and spread out sufficiently. The group-forming ele- 
ment in Section “Mob rule ”, below, uses this strategy. 

Stochastic timer 

Figure 4a shows an example of using statistics instead of 
state as mentioned with the “Chance It” principle in Sec- 
tion “Principles of active media programming” . Timexp is 
a quark template taking a bit size (exp) parameter, and a 
multiplier (k). The exp specifies both its range of count- 
ing ability, and how much it consumes from the atomic bit 
budget; k scales the entire curve. 

So a T imexp (4,1) quark, for example, can be dropped 
into any element with four bits to spare, and its count ( ) 
method can be called thousands of times, with very high 
probability (Figure 4b), before its ala rm ( ) method returns 
true. When its t data member is 0, k«t is 1 and so 
oneln ( ) returns t rue for sure, but each successive incre- 
ment doubles the odds and on average takes twice as long. 
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Figure 5: Two mob atom types evaluate their options, having picked at random from the empty sites {green or light grey) and 
a random other mob atom. (Left) The basic mob rule: Swap if the empty is closer to the kin. (Right) Mobs induce drift by 
discouraging moves against a heading direction (orange or dark grey). See text and Figure 6. 



Figure 6: (Left) At 10 kAEPS a mob using just the basic mob rule (Figure 5, left) has broken up, but (right) adding statistical 
gravity and a directional bias (Figure 5, right) yields a long-lived, slowly-moving mob. Mobs began as single centered atoms. 


Mob rule 

This fourth example demonstrates both cohesion and mo- 
bility in a single structure — a “mob” — that’s larger than 
an event window but smaller than the whole universe. A 
Telome re ( 3 ) quark induces a single “Mob” atom to form 
a cluster of 128 clones all following the mob rule (Figure 5). 
That proved insufficient for mob cohesion (Figure 6, left), 
but it works if we skip some mob moves with a probabil- 
ity that grows with the number of Mob atoms in our event 
window, a fix we call statistical gravity. (Figure 6, right). 

Mobs are new but we hope they find use — as either code 
or inspiration — as a medium-scale mobile spatial data struc- 
ture. They are slow and sloppy, but note all that dynamics — 
the managed growth, the group cohesion, and the control- 
lable, directed movement — costs just one byte per atom. 

Data switch 

As a final example, to explore and stress ulam’s programma- 
bility, we developed a toy “data switch”, designed to carry 


fixed- size data cells between eight bidirectional ports. We 
made Router atoms that self-assemble into a grid, while 
gossiping amongst themselves to derive spatial gradients to- 
wards eight Port atom clusters, which emit and consume 
gradient-following data Cell atoms, each carrying a four 
byte payload destined for a random other Po rt. 

In this demo, about 550 lines of switch-specific ulam code 
compile into about 30K lines of very stylized C++; Figure 7 
shows some data (7a, 7b) and a day-in-the-life image re- 
drawn from a screenshot (7c). This little switch knows noth- 
ing of packet reassembly and sometimes drops cells, and it’s 
slow, jittery, prone to catastrophic crowding at higher data 
rates, totally impractical and completely glorious. 

Artificial life on active media 

Active media are powerful but twitchy. Depending on their 
programming, small deviations may grow, positive feedback 
loops may erupt, chain reactions are possible. Of course 
there are fork bombs in traditional computing as well, but 
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Figure 7: Performance of the 8 port switch: The data loss (a) is low until a critical arrival rate is reached; initial average latency 
(b) is high until the routing grid is constructed. Colored square borders in (c) are Po rt atoms, some in the color of just-received 
data; scattered dots are in-flight data Cells; the grid of Route r atoms can be seen against the grey background. See text. 


indefinite scalability forces the issues by raising the stakes; 
that is a feature. 

Yes, to a degree, programming active media genuinely 
will be harder, but that’s because the programs, once written, 
will do that much more for us, providing a vertical slice from 
function to floorplan to hardware construction and mainte- 
nance. And partly, the programming will just seem harder 
because we’re unfamiliar with its idioms, and we haven’t 
done the software engineering yet, so the accommodations 
look quite rustic. But as suggested by the work reported in 
this paper, that last problem we are starting to fix. 

The ulam compiler has been under heavy development 
since August 2014, and to coincide with ECAL 2015 we are 
planning an official version 1.0 release, complete with doc- 
umentation, tutorials and Ubuntu packaging so that installa- 
tion can be as simple as apt -get install ulam from a 
public personal package archive. 

There is so much to be learned and relearned, designed 
and redesigned, implemented and reimplemented. It can 
seem positively daunting, but we hope to entice you or your 
students (or advisors!) to give it a try. 

You might be a Ruby fan, or Python or Haskell or Java 
or Forth; some if not many of our language design decisions 
in ulam will almost surely not be your cup of tea; that’s 
okay. We just need to keep our eyes on the prize: The goal is 
neither maximum parallel efficiency, nor maximum expres- 
sive purity. The goal is indefinite scalability while balancing 
concurrency and programmability — and to that end, robust- 
ness must be inherent not just in hardware, but across the 
computational stack. 


We must explore and colonize and settle the RFA, but ul- 
timately we will also leverage the technology that is now 
filling our society, after seventy years of relentless optimiza- 
tion in the serial deterministic attractor. There is nothing 
wrong with von Neumann machines that cannot be fixed by 
making them small and individually insignificant parts of an 
indefinitely scalable architecture. 

Change is coming. Alife research can lead the way. 
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Abstract 

For research that carries out experiments in simulation, an im- 
portant question is how the results will translate into the real 
world. This paper proposes a method for comparing results 
obtained in simulated versus physical environments, based on 
interval relationships between metrics gathered in both set- 
tings. The approach is motivated by the fact that the rela- 
tionship between absolute measures often does not tell much. 
For example, the amount of time taken to complete a task in 
simulation versus the same task in the physical world could 
always be shorter in simulation because of speed-up factors 
embedded in the simulator. Three different metrics are intro- 
duced that describe different interval relations, and these are 
demonstrated using two case studies. 

Introduction 

It is common practice in artificial life , evolutionary compu- 
tation , multiagent systems and robotics to employ simulation 
as a means to evaluate an approach which is intended to be 
deployed in some type of real environment. “Real” might 
be physical (as in the case of robotics) or might be inter- 
active (as in the case of human-agent systems) or might be 
real-time (as in the case of systems that respond to live data 
feeds, such as financial stock prices, or sensors, such as traf- 
fic lights). The advantage of simulation over reality is that 
we typically have more control over and easier access to the 
simulated environment. This implies that it is simpler to test 
algorithms, or whatever we are working on, in the simulated 
environment first — i.e., before it is deployed in reality. 

Notwithstanding the many issues in transferring results 
from simulation to reality (Brooks (1992)), the general wis- 
dom is that “if it works in simulation”, then it will work, 
to some degree, in reality; and if it doesn’t work in simula- 
tion, then it certainly will not work in reality. While there 
is a reasonable literature on the notion of verification , espe- 
cially in multiagent systems, and some attention paid to the 
notion of validation in multiagent-based simulation (though 
not enough, in our opinion), these pieces of work do not at- 
tempt to measure how good a simulation is with respect to 
the reality it is meant to approximate and and how well the 
simulation solution will transfer to reality. In other words, 


if we say that testing in simulation will ensure that a partic- 
ular approach will work in reality to some degree , what does 
that mean? To what degree? And what is a degreel 

In the work presented here, we address exactly those 
questions. Our contention is that a simulation environment 
will never fully or exactly emulate everything that happens 
in a real environment (agreeing with Brooks (1992)), but if 
we have some structured way of measuring and describing 
what the degree of closeness is, then we will have a struc- 
tured way of being able to define how robust our approach — 
tested in simulation — is with respect to reality. Especially in 
cases where testing in reality is risky (e.g., nuclear cleanup) 
and/or expensive (e.g., planetary exploration), it would be 
very useful to know how much we are gaining by the knowl- 
edge obtained in the simulation environment. This work is 
particularly relevant in the artificial life community because 
our methodology can be applied to assess the utility of arti- 
ficial approximations or imitations of real phenomena. 

This paper is organised as follows. The next section high- 
lights prior work on describing the relationship between real 
and simulated environments. Then we describe our method- 
ology in abstract terms, and outline an example in which 
we applied our methodology to some of our own work in 
robotics and multiagent systems. Finally, we close with 
some discussion and conclusions. 

Related Work 

As it is often infeasible to develop robot behaviours on phys- 
ical hardware, there has been a good deal of investigation 
into developing behaviours in simulations. An early ex- 
ample of this is Koza (1991), which used genetic program- 
ming to recreate the kind of navigation that Mataric (1990) 
had hand-coded, and led some to conclude that it would be 
straightforward to use evolutionary techniques to learn robot 
controllers that could be dropped into real robots that would 
then operate as desired in the real world. 

Responding to this position, Brooks (1992) raised con- 
cerns about the transferability of behaviours learned in simu- 
lations due to significant differences between simulation and 
physical environments. 
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First, working purely in simulation, that is without reg- 
ularly checking the results of the simulation against what 
happens in the real world, could lead to evolutionary tech- 
niques focusing on problems that just don’t exist in the real 
world. Second, if simulators do not accurately model the er- 
rors that occur in sensing and actuation, evolutionary tech- 
niques that evaluate their output only in simulation are un- 
likely to evolve controllers that will work on real robots. 

Jakobi et al. (1995) introduced the term reality gap to de- 
scribe the differences between reality and simulation that 
Brooks had described, and went on to provide evidence both 
of the existence of the gap and of the possibility of overcom- 
ing it. They evolved controllers under three conditions: no 
noise, noise equivalent to that measured in the real world 
(“observed noise” in their terminology), and much more 
noise that is observed in reality. Controllers evolved with 
observed noise worked when transferred onto a real robot. 
Controllers evolved either with no noise, or with much more 
than observed noise, failed on real robots. 

There have been efforts to skirt the reality gap rather than 
model it explicitly. Vaughan and Zuluaga (2006) propose 
using a simulator at various points during the performance 
of a physical task — selecting targets and planning paths to 
them — in order to find viable solutions, and especially to 
avoid dangerous outcomes like colliding with walls or other 
obstacles. This use of simulation is similar to real-time 
planning methods like the Dynamic Window Approach (Fox 
et al., 1997) to collision avoidance. More recently, Farchy 
et al. (2013) used “Grounded Simulation Learning” to op- 
timize a walk cycle on a humanoid robot. “Grounding” in- 
volved learning a controller via a small number of trials on a 
physical robot before refining the controller through a much 
larger number of trials in a simulator. Further development 
occurred over a number of round trips through this process. 
Rather than tune the simulator to match observed noise in 
the robot’s physical environment, the behaviour of the sim- 
ulated robot was constrained to match real world results. 

Marques and Holland (2009) define architectures for 
“functional imagination” for simulation, that is, architec- 
tures in which behaviours developed in simulation are trans- 
ferable to physical implementations in some useful way. 
They identify a set of necessary and sufficient features for 
a simulator to provide “behavioural benefit” to physical per- 
formance, but do not directly address the problems raised by 
the reality gap, much less how to measure or overcome it. 

Koos et al. (2010) note that transferability and efficient 
performance in a simulator, which may exploit bugs or poor 
models of a physical environment, are conflicting goals. 
They propose an evolutionary algorithm that aims to opti- 
mize for both objectives. To help achieve this, they define 
a “simulation-to-reality disparity factor” for controllers de- 
veloped in simulation. This factor is based on the differ- 
ences in the controller’s performance observed in simulation 
and physical environments according to certain “behavioural 


features”. Examples of features are distance covered during 
an experiment or the angular orientation of a robot and the 
end of its behaviour. 

Approach 

The question of how well simulation predicts performance 
in a physical environment can be examined in a number 
of ways. A simple method is to select a particular metric, 
e.g., distance travelled in a mobile robot domain, and com- 
pute that measurement in the robot’s physical environment 
as well as in a simulated environment with the same geomet- 
ric specifications. In earlier work (Sklar et al., 2012), we did 
just this. We selected six metrics and ran point-to-point com- 
parisons between the physical environment and a parallel 
simulated environment. Our results showed that, while the 
individual metrics — scalar values, i.e., single points within a 
distribution — do not line up in absolute terms, they do align 
in relative terms. We had the idea that the relationships 
between metrics could be expressed as some function that 
could be computed from sample results collected in physi- 
cal and simulated environments. In this way, one could col- 
lect a statistically significant sample in simulation, and then 
apply the function to those results and obtain a fair approxi- 
mation of what the physical results would be. For example, 
we could train a neural network to predict the physical re- 
sults based on simulated results, using our sample data set 
as the training set. 

Here, we continue this line of inquiry, but propose three 
additional ways of looking at the relationships between sim- 
ulated and physical results: 

• First, instead of performing point-to-point comparisons, 
we examine the distribution of values for a particular met- 
ric and compute an interval that describes the bounds of 
the distribution (such as /i±cr or max— min value range). 
We can then compare the intervals for individual metrics, 
in simulation versus physical environments. 

• Second, in addition to considering intervals for individual 
metrics, we compare the intervals for sets of metrics. 

• Third, we consider rank order comparisons of groups of 
metrics. Since simulation is often used to assess the im- 
pact of various experimental conditions, we hypothesize 
that the best-to-worst ordering of each condition can be 
compared in physical and simulated environments and the 
ordering itself can be useful even if the point-to-point or 
interval relationships do not align. 

We believe that these comparisons are useful additions to 
the point-to-point comparisons in describing the predictive 
power of a simulation environment with respect to a parallel 
physical environment. For example, rather than saying that 
simulation results predict physical results “to some degree”, 
we can say that the results are comparable with respect to 
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Figure 1: Allen’s 13 temporal interval relationships between 
two time periods, x and y (from Allen (1983)). 


statistical intervals or rank ordering. Next, we describe each 
methodology in detail. 

Statistical interval comparison 

Allen (1981, 1983) describes temporal relations between 
events and identifies thirteen possible relationships between 
any pair of time intervals. These are listed in Figure 1. 

We apply the same idea to any scalar metric that can be 
expressed as a statistical interval. For example, it could be 
a confidence interval , centered on the mean and bounded by 
±n standard deviations; or it could be a quartile interval; 
or a min-max interval. Applying the statistical interval rela- 
tionship method works as follows: 

1 . Collect a set of raw data for a particular metric in the sim- 
ulated environment — a statistically significant sample — 
and another set of data for the same metric in the corre- 
sponding physical environment (a smaller sample). 

2. Compute the mean, /i, and standard deviation, cr, of both 
samples (note that we assume that the distribution in the 
physical environment will be normal, thus the mean and 
standard deviation are still valid, albeit not as reliable as 
when the data set is larger). 

3. Plot the interval [p — ncr^y + na] for both simulated 
and physical data sets, as two vertical columns in a 2- 
dimensional graph. We select n based on the percentage 
of the distribution that we want our interval to cover. For 
example, n = 1 will cover 68% of the distribution and 
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Figure 2: Statistical intervals, using Allen’s relations labels. 
See text for explanation. 


n = 2 will cover 95% of the distribution 1 . 

Now we can examine the relationships between these in- 
tervals, as illustrated in Figure 2. The relations are labelled 
using Allen’s terminology, but the order in which the rela- 
tions are displayed is sorted so that the equality relation- 
ship is in the middle and the further we go from the mid- 
dle, the more disparity between the values being compared. 
Cases (0) and (12) are when the data is completely unaligned 
and one set of values is strictly less (or greater) than the 
other. Cases (1) and (11) are when one set of values is less 
(greater) than or equal to the other. Cases (2) and (10) are 
when the two sets of values overlap. Cases (3) and (9) are 
when the upper bounds of both sets are equal, but not the 
lower bounds. Cases (4) and (8) are when one set of values 
is completely contained in the other set. Cases (5) and (7) 
are when the lower bounds of both sets are equal, but not the 
upper bounds. Case (6) is when the data is perfectly aligned. 

We use the statistical intervals to compare experimental 
results under two different conditions. These could be physi- 
cal versus simulated , which is what we are particularly inter- 
ested in here; however, these could generalise to comparing 
other pairs of experimental conditions. For example, con- 
sider Case (8). This case indicates that the performance in 
one metric (blue) “contains” the performance of the other 
(red). This implies that performance under the blue condi- 
tion is more variable than under the red condition. If we 
are comparing performance in, say, simulation in the left- 
hand (red) interval and physical in the right (blue), we might 
be able to say that performance (in this metric) was more 
variable in the physical setting. If our goal is to derive be- 
haviours in simulation (red) that are guaranteed to fall within 

1 These are standard values for normal distributions. 
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a certain interval in the physical world (blue), then we can- 
not make this claim if the data matches Case (8); however, 
if our data (red: simulation; blueiphysical) matches Case (4), 
then we can make the claim. 

Alternatively, we might be interested in comparing met- 
rics resulting from experimental conditions that differ in 
ways other than simulated versus physical. For example, we 
might be interested in comparing how a robot interacts with 
a person when the robot is programmed using two different 
behaviours, called behl and beh2. Experimental results 
could be obtained from people interacting with a physical 
robot that exhibits both behaviours, as well as with a simu- 
lated robot that also exhibits both behaviours. If the statisti- 
cal interval relationship for one metric resulting from behl 
(red) compared with beh2 (blue) falls into Case (2) for the 
physical robot, and does the same for the simulated robot, 
then we can be confident that the simulation environment 
produces results reliably similar to the physical environment 
in order to be able to use the simulated environment for eval- 
uating this particular metric. 

Statistical interval set comparison 

Our statistical interval comparison provides a structured way 
of describing the relationship between the values obtained 
under two different experimental conditions of an individ- 
ual metric. Typically, though, experimental results examine 
more than one metric. Thus, we define a statistical inter- 
val set methodology with which to compare the performance 
under two different experimental conditions of a set of met- 
rics. In particular, it is useful to know how consistent the 
relationships are from one metric to another in a set. For 
example, we might be able to say that all metrics in the set 
which measure “time” are Case (0), but all metrics in the set 
which measure “distance” are Case (12). 

Rank ordering comparison 

Another way we look at the relationships between physi- 
cal and simulation is to examine the rank ordering in values 
of an individual metric obtained under a set of different ex- 
perimental conditions. Take again the example of distance 
travelled. Supposed we want a robot to visit ten points in 
its environment, and we have five different ways of deciding 
the order in which the robot visits the points. Let’s call these 
vl through v5. We run experiments in both simulated and 
physical environments, and we compute the distance trav- 
elled for all five visiting methods. Then we sort the distance 
values, from shortest to longest, and obtain a rank-order for 
the corresponding visiting methods. We can do this for ex- 
periments conducted both in simulation and in the physical 
environment. If the rank-ordering is the same between the 
simulated and physical environments, then we can be con- 
fident that simulation is an effective method for comparing 
experimental conditions along the metric chosen. For exam- 
ple, in the sample human-robot experiment described above, 


if the distance travelled for the robots using vl is the short- 
est and the distance travelled for the robots using v3 is the 
longest, in both physical and simulated environments, then 
we can be confident that the simulation environment pro- 
duces results reliably similar ot the physical environment in 
order to be able to use the simulated environment for evalu- 
ating this particular metric across this set of behaviours. 

Case Studies 

We demonstrate the utility of our methodology with two 
case studies. The first case study involves a series of exper- 
iments that evaluate several different task allocation mech- 
anisms for a multi-robot team. The second case study in- 
volves a series of experiments that evaluate two different 
mechanisms for interaction in a human-robot scenario. First 
we describe each case study, and then apply our four com- 
parison methods to each: point-to-point comparison, statis- 
tical interval comparison, statistical interval set comparison 
and rank ordering comparison. 

Case Study 1: Multi-robot task allocation 

This case study involves a team of robots tasked to visit a 
number of target points in a constrained arena, organised 
such that one robot visits each point once. Our research in 
this case study concerns assessment of a number of differ- 
ent mechanisms by which tasks are allocated to robots. The 
results, with respect to allocation mechanisms, have been 
presented elsewhere (Ozgelen et al., 2013; Schneider et al., 
2014). Here, we are concerned with the comparison of re- 
sults obtained in parallel physical and simulated settings. 

Our experimental testbed employs a dual system architec- 
ture, based on Player/Stage 2 (Gerkey et al., 2003; Vaughan 
and Gerkey, 2007), in which both physical and simulated en- 
vironments share common underlying system components. 
The details of our framework have been described elsewhere 
(Sklar et al., 2011). 

There are two primary differences between the physical 
(Player) and simulated (Stage) instantiations of our frame- 
work: one is with respect to localisation and the other is 
with respect to robot driving. 

Localisation refers to robots knowing where they are in 
their environment, in terms of a coordinate-based frame of 
reference. In the physical setup, this information is pro- 
vided by a network of cameras, suspended above the arena, 
which track the robots and report their (x,y, 6) positions to 
all team members, through a central server process. In con- 
trast, in the simulation setup, localisation is “perfect” be- 
cause the simulator knows where all the robots are at all 
times. Thus, the physical environment is more noisy with 
respect to robots knowing where they are. Driving refers to 
robots knowing how to move, i.e., which motor(s) to turn on 

2 http : / / play erst age . source forge . net/ 
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Figure 3: Scenario definitions, (a) and (b) show starting 
locations, (c), (d), and (e) show target point set locations. 


for how long. In the physical setup, a robot controller pro- 
cess communicates abstract motion commands (e.g., “for- 
ward”) to a second driver process which converts the ab- 
stract motion command to platform- specific byte codes and 
transmits the codes to the physical robot. This abstraction of 
motion commands means that the only platform- specific el- 
ement of the system is down at the driver level. In contrast, 
in the simulation setup, the same robot controller process 
sends the abstract motion commands to a robot driver in the 
simulator. Thus, the physical environment is again noisier 
than simulation and is also slower, because there is an ex- 
tra level of communication (from the driver to the physical 
robots) that does not exist in simulation. 

The experiments we conducted measured results in six 
different scenarios. All scenarios involved n = 3 robots 
and m = 8 target points. There were two sets of starting lo- 
cations, one “distributed” and one “clustered”, and three sets 
of target point locations (A, C and E). The starting locations 
and the target points can be seen in Figure 3. Experiments 
were conducted with each scenario using each of four dif- 
ferent task allocation mechanisms. Here, we will refer to 
these generically as TAM1 through TAM4, because detail- 
ing the mechanisms is not the point of this paper (as above, 
details were reported elsewhere). Each combination was run 
6 times in the physical environment and 30 times in the sim- 
ulation environment. 


start location : {Clustered, Distributed} x 
targetpoint set : {A, C, E}x 

mechanism : {TAM1 , TAM2, TAM3, TAM4} x 


environment : 


{ 


6 physical 
30 simulation 


= 144 runs 
= 720 runs 


For each run of each experiment, we recorded the fol- 
lowing 6 metrics: (1) deliberation time , the total time re- 
quired to allocate the target points; (2) execution time , the 
total time required to visit all the target points; (3) distance 
travelled , the total distance travelled by all robots to visit 


their assigned target points; (4) idle time , the total amount 
of time that robots were not executing a task, i.e., because 
they had no (more) target points to visit; (4) delay time , the 
amount of time robots spent avoiding collisions with oth- 
ers (explained below); and (6) near collisions , the number 
of times robots detected another’s presence and stopped to 
negotiate right-of-way. Because each experiment involves 
many robots moving in a restricted area, they naturally get 
in each other’s way. When robots are close enough to require 
evasive action, our system detects a “near collision,” and the 
robots stop moving. Then the robot closest to its goal (cur- 
rent target point) is given the right-of-way. The other robot 
waits until its path is clear, and then continues on its way. 
The time that a robot was stopped for this reason is its de- 
lay time. In addition to measuring delay time, we counted 
the number of times that robots were delayed in this manner 
( near collisions). 

Case Study 2: Human-robot interaction 

This case study involves a human-robot team collaboratively 
looking for “treasures” hidden in an environment that the 
robot can explore but the human cannot enter. In order for 
the team to complete the task — finding and correctly identi- 
fying all the treasures — the human and robot have to work 
together. There are tasks that only the robot can perform, 
such as wandering around in the environment and captur- 
ing images of what it “sees” there; and there are tasks that 
only the human can perform, such as identifying a particular 
treasure within an image (which is provided by the robot). 
Our research in this case study concerns assessment of an 
argumentation-based dialogue mechanism for facilitating 
human-robot collaboration. The results, with respect to in- 
teraction mechanism, have been presented elsewhere (Azhar 
et al., 2013; Sklar et al., 2013). Here, we are concerned with 
the comparison of results obtained in parallel physical and 
simulated settings. 

The experimental setup is similar to that employed by 
Case Study 1. The robot explores the same physical en- 
vironment as the multi-robot team. The physical robot is 
implemented using Player and the simulated version of the 
robot is implemented in Stage. The experiments we con- 
ducted measured not only the same 6 performance metrics 
described for Case Study 1, but also a number of metrics 
that assess the usability and impact of two interaction mech- 
anisms. Here, we will refer to these generically as IM1 and 
I M2, because detailing the mechanisms is not the point of 
this paper (as above, details were reported elsewhere). We 
conducted a user study for Case Study 2, which involved 60 
human subjects: 27 collaborated with a physical robot, and 
33 collaborated with a simulated robot. 

Results 

Having presented each of our cases studies, here we apply 
our method for comparing the results of experiments to both 
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Figure 4: Deliberation time and distance travelled for the 
human-robot interaction case study. The left plot shows 
deliberation time, the right plot shows distance travelled. 
Each plots compares results for physical (red) and simulated 
(blue) across both forms of dialogue. 


case studies in turn. We start with the human-robot interac- 
tion scenario since it is simpler. 

Human-robot interaction 

Figure 4 shows the statistical interval method applied to the 
human-robot interaction scenario for two metrics, delibera- 
tion time and the total distance travelled. In this figure, we 
compare results obtained using physical robots against re- 
sults obtained in simulation (red vs blue bars) to see if there 
are systematic differences. We see that for total distance 
travelled , the results obtained fall into interval relationship 
Case (12), where the results in simulation are consistently 
less than those on physical robots (and since we are using 
twice the standard deviation to construct the intervals, we 
can conclude that this difference is significant). For deliber- 
ation time , the results for IM1 fall into relationship Case (4) 
with the simulation results contained within the physical re- 
sults (so any result in simulation is within what is found in 
practice) whereas the results for I M2 fall into relationship 
Case (2). 

Figure 5 illustrates our “sets of intervals” analysis. Here 
for each metric, we compare experimental conditions — i.e., 
the two interaction mechanisms. 

The key difference between this method and the method 
demonstrated above is that the statistical interval method 
(above) compares the red vs blue bars for each experimental 
condition, whereas here, the statistical interval set method 
compares the relationship between the two red bars vs the 
relationship between the two blue bars. Each cell in the 
heatmap in Figure 5 contains the number of pairs of results 
(i.e., two red bars for the physical plot at the top) which fall 
into each interval relationship case (numbered 0..12 across 
the x-axis of the plot). In this case, there is only one com- 
parison (between the two conditions), so there is only one 
entry in each row in the heatmap. 

But the idea of the heatmap is to make it easy to spot cor- 
respondences between physical and simulation results. Fig- 
ure 5 shows that simulation and physical agree exactly on 
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Figure 5: Heatmap showing sets of interval relationships 
for the task allocation case study. Darker values represent 
higher counts. 
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Figure 6: Rank order of metrics for the human-robot inter- 
action case study. Values are ordered from left to right. 


the comparative results for the two interaction mechanisms. 

Figure 6 provides a way of looking at the rank order over 
metrics. These are rank-ordered, so that the top- valued con- 
dition is in the left column and the bottom- valued condition 
is in the right column. Since there are only two experimen- 
tal conditions, this is not a complex plot; but as above, the 
idea is to make it easier to spot correspondences between 
physical (top row in each plot) and simulation (bottom row). 
Figure 6 shows perfect alignment in rank-ordering for the 
metrics illustrated. 

Multi-robot task allocation 

Figure 7 shows the comparison of the individual statistical 
intervals for one of the metrics and all the task allocations 
mechanisms. Here we use two standard deviations to define 
the intervals. In this particular case, it is easy to see that for 
this metric there is a consistent relationship between phys- 
ical and simulated results across both start conditions. In 
all cases, the relationship between the intervals is Case (12), 
which allows us to say that the execution time for simula- 
tions is significantly less than that for physical robots. 

Figure 8 shows the sets of intervals in heatmap form, a 
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(a) Clustered start (b) Distributed start 

Figure 7 : Execution time for the task allocation case study. 
The left plot shows the clustered start condition, the right 
plot shows the distributed start condition. Each plots com- 
pares results for physical (red) and simulated (blue) across 
all four task allocation mechanisms. 
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Figure 8: Heatmap showing sets of interval relationships 
for the task allocation case study. Darker values represent 
higher counts. 


more complex picture than in Figure 5. Figure 8 (a) sum- 
marises all the results on physical robots for two task al- 
location mechanisms, and (b) summarises all the results 
in simulation for the same two mechanisms. Each row in 
the heatmaps summarises all the results for a single metric 
across the different start configurations and the different sets 
of task points. For each experiment we generate the statis- 
tical intervals, establish which of the interval relationships 
that they fall into, and then count how many experiments 
stand in each of the thirteen interval relationships. Each cell 
then displays the relevant count, with darker cells reflecting 
a higher count. 
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Figure 9: Rank order of metrics for the task allocation case 
study. Values are ordered from left to right. 



What we are looking for here is similarity between phys- 
ical and simulated experiments. For these two mechanisms, 
we can see strong agreement in terms of deliberation time: 
both physical and simulation have all comparisons falling 
into Case (0); good agreement on distance: all of simulation 
and most of physical fall into Case (0); and lesser agreement 
on delay time and collisions: simulated results all fall into 
Case (0), physical are split between Cases (0), (4) and (6); 
and idle time: all simulated are Case (3), while physical are 
split between Cases (3) and (7). These relationships allow 
us to identify when simulations will be good predictors of 
behaviour on real robots. 

These relationships between mechanisms are shown even 
more clearly in Figure 9, which shows the application of 
the idea of rank-ordering to the results. In particular, this 
figure shows, for each metric, the relative performance of 
each mechanism across environments. Rankings are indi- 
cated by placement in the graphs, with the top- valued exper- 
imental condition (task allocation mechanism, in this case) 
on the left and the worst performer on the right. There are 
two rows for each metric: the top row indicates ranks for 
runs performed in the physical environment while the bot- 
tom indicates those for thesimulation environment. These 
results show quite clear agreement of rank orders in physical 
and simulation environments. Deliberation time, execution 
time, and distance travelled show exact agreement. The re- 
maining metrics-idle time, delay time, and number of near 
collisions-are “misaligned” by at most one rank order. 
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Summary and Future Work 

The interval relationships developed in this work, and the 
corresponding graphical representations give an immediate 
and, at the same time, nuanced indication of the way phys- 
ical and simulation environments relate to one another. We 
have presented three different ways of comparing results ob- 
tained in parallel physical and simulation environments, and 
we have demonstrated these methods of comparison in two 
different case studies. 

There are a number of open issues that have emerged as 
result of our preliminary work presented here. First, it is 
a logical question to ask what the methods presented here 
provide that traditional t - tests from statistics do not tell us. 
Second, another natural question to ask is how the methods 
presented here hold up in the face of significant stochastic- 
ity in results (e.g., where 30 runs does not offer convergence 
or demonstrate normal distributions), as well as handling 
of outliers. Finally, the methodology presented examines 
scalar values that vary from run to run, but do not trend over 
time. In the case of domains that involve learning, such as 
any attempt to model human behaviour, certain statistics will 
improve as the human learns. This kind of situation, where 
the metric being compared is a function rather than a scalar 
value, will require different treatment. These questions will 
be investigated in future work. 
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Abstract 

Previous work has shown simulations of self-reproducing 
cells within the framework of a two-dimensional artificial 
chemistry. This earlier work used either a set of fixed rules 
to produce specific behaviors, or atomic enzymes governed 
by an extended set of meta rules. The difficulty with such 
enzymes is that their method of operation is outside of the 
system and thus cannot itself be reprogrammed by enzymes, 
unless another meta-level of rules is added - the system lacks 
closure. 

Here we generalize the rules by introducing molecular en- 
zymes that have catalytic functions capable of being extended 
to the very same components of enzymes themselves, with- 
out changing the underlying system rules. This allows for 
a pool of enzymes to reproduce themselves while remaining 
fully embedded in the arena of competition. Together with 
the limited availability of components this permits each or- 
ganism to become a resource for the others, thus enabling rich 
interactions between the organisms not only via their shared 
environment (e.g. waste products) but also directly (e.g. at- 
tacking each other). With stochastic mutations we suggest 
that the ingredients are thus in place for open-ended evolu- 
tion. 
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Abstract 

Natural languages enable humans to engage in highly com- 
plex social and conversational interactions with each other. 
Alife approaches to the origins and emergence of language 
typically manage this complexity by carefully staging the 
learning paths that embodied artificial agents need to fol- 
low in order to bootstrap their own communication system 
from scratch. This paper investigates how these scaffolds in- 
troduced by the experimenter can be removed by allowing 
agents to autonomously set their own challenges when they 
are driven by intrinsic motivation and have the capacity to 
self-assess their own skills at achieving their communicative 
goals. The results suggest that intrinsic motivation not only 
allows agents to spontaneously develop their own learning 
paths, but also that they are able to make faster transitions 
from one learning phase to the next. 

Introduction 

Natural languages enable humans to engage in highly com- 
plex social and conversational interactions with each other. 
Their intricacies have seduced a host of Alife researchers 
who employ multi-agent experiments for modeling the ori- 
gins and emergence of natural language-like communication 
systems (e.g. Kirby, 1999; Smith et al., 2003; Steels, 2012; 
Wagner et al., 2003). These experiments typically manage 
the complexity of language by carefully scaffolding the de- 
velopmental stages which embodied interacting agents have 
to go through in order to bootstrap their own communica- 
tion system. In real life however, such scaffolds obviously 
do not exist, so it is important to investigate how agents can 
autonomously set their own goals in order to manage the 
world’s complexity. 

Recently, there has been an important movement that 
looks at the role of intrinsic motivation and skill self- 
assessment for this purpose. The role of motivation has al- 
ready been extensively studied by psychologists (Hull, 1943; 
Skinner, 1953; White, 1959; Graham, 1996) who have a.o. 
observed that children are remarkably fast at developing new 
competences. We define “motivation” as “to be moved to 
do something” (Ryan and Deci, 2000), and further subdi- 
vide the notion into extrinsic motivation , where external 


forces influence motivated behavior, and intrinsic motiva- 
tion , which consists of performing activities because they 
are experienced as inherently enjoyable or interesting. 

Roboticists and Al researchers have become increasingly 
interested in operationalizing these mechanisms in order to 
enable embodied agents to become robust learners in open- 
ended environments. Many promising results have already 
been achieved, particularly in the domain of behaviors, by 
looking at interest (Merrick and Maher, 2009), error reduc- 
tion (Andry et al., 2001; Roy and McCallum, 2001), rein- 
forcement (Bonarini et al., 2006), novelty (Huang and Weng, 
2002; Barto et al., 2004), prediction (Marshall et al., 2004) 
and curiosity (Kaplan and Oudeyer, 2007; Oudeyer et al., 
2007). Interested readers are referred to Baldassarre and 
Mirolli (2013) for an extensive overview. 

This paper aims to contribute to this field by examin- 
ing the role of intrinsic motivation in language emergence. 
More specifically, it introduces an agent-based experiment 
in which a multi-agent population of artificial agents are 
able to self-organize a vocabulary and to extend that vo- 
cabulary to a primitive syntactic language that allows the 
agents to use multiword utterances for referring to objects 
in their environment. Besides the required mechanisms for 
adopting and inventing words and patterns, the agents are 
also equipped with a motivation drive that allows them to 
set their own communicative goals, and with the capacity to 
assess their own skill level at solving particular communica- 
tive tasks. The motivational drive is inspired by Flow theory 
(Csikszentmihalyi, 1990) and builds further on earlier Alife 
experiments that have proposed concrete operationalizations 
of Flow (Steels, 2004). 

Flow Theory 

The approach used in this work for modeling intrinsic mo- 
tivation in a population of artificial agents is based on the 
Flow theory proposed by Csikszentmihalyi (1990), which 
aims to explain why people get involved in complex activ- 
ities that do not imply a clear external reward. Csikszent- 
mihalyi observed that humans do so because these activities 
induce a strong feeling of enjoyment in their participants. 
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He called these activities autotelic , meaning that it is the in- 
dividual him/herself (auto) who is the motivational driving 
force (telos). 

Csikszentmihalyi introduces two core concepts to the the- 
ory of flow: challenge , which refers to how difficult a partic- 
ular task or activity is, and skill, which refers to the abilities 
of an individual. As shown in Figure 1, any activity can 
be conceptualized as an interaction between challenge (x- 
axis) and skill (y-axis). If an activity is too challenging with 
respect to an individual’s skill level, it induces a feeling of 
anxiety. Conversely, if a participant has a high skill level, but 
the challenge is too low, the experience becomes boring. Ac- 
cording Csikszentmihalyi, participants may therefore try to 
strike a balance between skill and challenge, in which they 
may experience strong enjoyment. Csikszentmihalyi calls 
such an experience flow. 



Figure 1: Csikszentmihalyi (1990) argues that individuals 
may enter a state of flow (i.e. intrinsic enjoyment) when they 
carefully balance their skill levels against the challenges that 
they select when performing particular activities. Distortion 
of this balance may lead to anxiety (i.e. the challenge is too 
big) or boredom (i.e. the challenge is too easy). 

By the dynamics of the flow theory, the flow state is 
in continuous change. In order to progress in developing 
his/her abilities, an individual involved in an autotelic ac- 
tivity must keep him/herself in the flow state. To do so, 
s/he must be able to decrease his/her challenge when his/her 
skills are too low (to avoid anxiety) and increase his/her 
challenge when his/her skills are too high, to avoid boredom. 

The Autotelic Principle 

Steels (2004) presented a concrete operationalization of 
Flow theory through the autotelic principle , which we adopt 
in this paper. The autotelic principle allows agents to 
set their own challenges by monitoring their own perfor- 
mance for determining their emotional state given a partic- 


ular skill/challenge payoff. Depending on their emotional 
state, agents will decide to move to higher challenges (in 
case of boredom) or fall back to easier challenges (in case of 
anxiety), or they continue to develop skills for coping with 
the current challenge (when they achieve a balance between 
skill and challenge). The Autotelic Principle has been ap- 
plied in experiments in the domain of behavioral robotics 
(Steels, 2005) and, particularly relevant for this paper, lan- 
guage (Steels and Wellens, 2007). 

More specifically, the architecture of the autotelic princi- 
ple includes the following parts: 

• Parameterized tasks: Embodied agents who interact with 

each other and their environment need to perform many 
tasks, such as perceiving the world, conceptualizing and 
interpreting meanings, and producing or comprehending 
utterances. Each of these tasks must be parameterized 
to reflect different challenge levels. For example, one 
parameter for the task of describing an object could be 
the number of words that an agent can employ. For- 
mally, we associate each task ti with a parameter vector 
< Pi t h Pi, n >• The set of all parameters for all tasks 

forms a multidimensional parameter space P. At any 
point in time, agents self-regulate their behavior by taking 
a particular configuration of these parameters p(s, t) inP. 

• Self-monitoring: Self-regulation of behavior is opera- 
tionalized as a search process in the multi-dimensional 
parameter space P to maintain acceptable performance. 
In order to calculate the most optimal parameter configu- 
ration p(s, t ) in P, the agents need to be capable of mon- 
itoring their performance for all tasks. In our paper, we 
implement monitors for each task that yield a value in 
the range [0, 1] with 1 being the optimal performance for 
that task. The performance of an agent at a given time 
is measured by simply averaging the sum of the perfor- 
mance of all monitors actively used by the agent. This 
measure is used to calculate the confidence an agent has 
in its skill level for achieving a particular task. After each 
interaction, confidence is updated taking into account the 
performance of an agent and the success or failure in the 
interaction. 

• Shake-up phase: The shake-up phase takes place once an 
agent has acquired sufficient experience with a given pa- 
rameter setting p(s, t ) in P. Sufficient experience means 
that the confidence level of the agent does not show sig- 
nificant fluctuations any more during specific observation 
windows (i.e. the confidence value in the n latest inter- 
actions). The goal of the shake-up phase is to adjust the 
challenge parameters when this situation occurs. Two sce- 
narios are possible: (a) confidence is too low, so the agents 
are stuck in a state of Anxiety and will fall back to an eas- 
ier challenge; and (b) confidence is consistently high, so 
the agents are stuck in a state of Boredom and so will try 
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to increase the challenge level (e.g. by selecting more am- 
bitious communicative goals). 

Experiment 

Our experiment aims to show that intrinsic motivation al- 
lows a population of agents to develop learning paths at their 
own pace (that is, without predefined scaffolds imposed by 
the experimenter) and that it may speed up the emergence of 
a community language. This shared language is developed 
by the agents through recurrent communicative interactions, 
which take place following a well-defined script, also called 
language game (Steels, 2012). 

The language game 

The specific game that agents play in our experiment is a 
multiword guessing game and proceeds as follows. Each 
game is played by two agents that were randomly selected 
from a population N with population size TV = 10. One of 
the agents is assigned the role of speaker, the other agent the 
role of listener. 

The world of the agents consists of ten different scenes, 
with each scene consisting of two different objects. Ob- 
jects are described using feature- value pairs, which we have 
given human understandable labels for mnemonic reasons: 
prototype (e.g table, chair, cup), shape (e.g. pentagonal, 
square, round) and color (e.g. blue, green, purple). For 
each scene, speaker and listener build up the same situa- 
tion model , which is assumed to be grounded in the world 
through perception and which is described using a first order 
predicate calculus. Example (1) shows a possible situation 
model Sk . 

(1) 3objl,obj2 : { prototype(objl, table), 

shape(objl, round), color(objl, green), prototype(obj2, 
table), shape(obj2, square), color(obj2, brown) } 

At each interaction, one specific scene is randomly se- 
lected from the world, for both speaker and listener. Addi- 
tionally, the speaker chooses a topic , which he should ex- 
press to the listener. The topic is either one of the objects or 
both objects. The task of the speaker is to produce an utter- 
ance (transmitted as text) conveying information about the 
topic in such a way that the listener is able to identify the 
topic in the scene. In order to achieve this, the speaker can 
refer to the prototype, shape or color of one or more objects. 
The listener tries to comprehend the utterance and makes hy- 
potheses about what the topic is. If he has only one hypoth- 
esis, he points to the hypothesized topic and gets feedback 
from the speaker about whether this was indeed the topic. If 
his pointing turns out to be correct, the game is successful. 
If not, the game fails and the speaker points at his topic as a 
means of providing corrective feedback. If the listener has 
multiple hypotheses, he communicates to the speaker that he 
could not identify the topic. In this case, the game also fails 
and the speaker points to the topic. After each interaction, 


both speaker and listener go through an evaluation phase in 
which they evaluate their performance and, if possible, learn 
from the feedback provided by the other agent. 

Implementation 

We will now have a closer look at how some crucial parts of 
the language game are implemented, in particular the inven- 
tion of new words, the adoption of words used by an other 
agent and the evaluation of produced and comprehended ut- 
terances. 

The agents start the experiment with given conceptualiza- 
tion and interpretation mechanisms. These mechanisms al- 
low the agents to map between objects in their world model 
and meanings that refer to these objects. A red box in 
their world for example, can be mapped to the meaning 
box ( ?x) , red ( ?x) . Although the agents start with fully 
operational mechanisms for mapping between meanings and 
objects in their world model, they start without any mapping 
from a meaning to an utterance (production) or from an ut- 
terance to its meaning (comprehension). It is this mapping 
that emerges through the recurrent interactions. 

The agents have three mechanisms which allow them to 
develop, adopt and agree upon a shared language: diag- 
nostics , repairs and alignment. Diagnostics allow agents to 
identify problems during production or comprehension. Re- 
pairs are strategies that agents use to solve diagnosed prob- 
lems. Alignment keeps track of the success rate of form- 
meaning mappings in every agent and guides the choice of 
which mappings the agent uses. 

Diagnostics and Repairs Agents can diagnose uncovered 
meanings , uncovered strings and problems of word order 
and reference. Uncovered meanings can be diagnosed by the 
speaker when he tries to express a meaning predicate that is 
not covered by his construction inventory. It is solved with 
a repair that creates a new word for the uncovered meaning. 
Uncovered strings correspond to the analogous problem for 
the listener. If the listener identifies a word for which he 
does not have a form-meaning mapping in his construction 
inventory, he can use the feedback of the speaker to infer 
the meaning of this form and create the corresponding form- 
meaning mapping. Note that this is only possible in interac- 
tions where the combination of the feedback of the speaker 
and the knowledge of the listener allow to unambiguously 
infer the meaning of this word. For example, if a listener 
fails to comprehend a three word utterance because he does 
not know any of the words, he will not be able to infer which 
meaning each word expresses and does not learn any new 
mappings. 

The word order and reference problems can occur when 
agents refer to more than one feature of an object. Agents 
start without mechanisms specifying that two words refer to 
different features of the same object or of two different ob- 
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jects. These problems can be solved by creating grammati- 
cal constructions that introduce ordering constraints. 

Alignment Whereas diagnostics and repairs provide the 
agents with mechanisms to invent new words and to adopt 
words used by the other agents, alignment steers the prefer- 
ence of agents to use certain form-meaning mappings. Every 
form-meaning mapping has a score, a number between 0 and 
1 . If the construction inventory of an agent contains multiple 
form-meaning mappings that can be used to express a cer- 
tain meaning (competitors), he will choose the one with the 
highest score. For a new form-meaning mapping, which is 
either invented or adopted, the score is initialised at 0.5 and 
after each interaction, the agents update the score of the con- 
structions in their lexicon. As a side-effect of the alignment, 
the construction inventories of the agents in the population 
converge to a minimal, shared set of constructions. 

The alignment used in our experiment updates the scores 
according to the dynamics of lateral inhibition (Vylder and 
Tuyls, 2006). The alignment algorithm is shown in algo- 
rithm 1 . If speaker and listener reached communicative suc- 
cess, they both increase the score of the constructions they 
applied by 0.1 and decrease the score of the competing con- 
structions by 0.1. For the speaker, competing constructions 
are those that express the same meaning as the construc- 
tions that he used (meaning competitors ), whereas for the 
listener, they are those constructions that express the same 
form (form competitors). In the case that the communication 
was not successful, the alignment is different for speaker and 
listener. The speaker only aligns if he produced a one- word 
utterance, in which case he decreases the score of the ap- 
plied construction by 0. 1 . The listener only aligns when the 
speaker’s topic was among his hypotheses. Then, the lis- 
tener increases the score of the applied constructions by 0.1 
and decreases the score of its competitors by 0.1. In other 
cases, the speaker and listener don’t align, as they cannot 
be sure which constructions have to be rewarded and which 
ones punished. Note that the upper bound for the score of a 
construction is 1 and that constructions which reach a score 
of 0 are deleted from the agents construction inventory. 

The Baseline Experiment 

In order to show that a model of intrinsic motivation can 
indeed speed up language development, we first need to es- 
tablish a baseline. The aim of the baseline experiment is 
to reveal how many interactions it takes before all agents in 
the population are able to consistently fulfill a given com- 
municative task. The baseline experiment uses the guessing 
game script described in the previous section. The speaker 
always refers to one or two objects in the scene, and mini- 
mally expresses the prototype of the object(s). Apart from 
the prototype, the speaker can refer to one or more properties 
of the objects he wants to describe. The maximum number 


/ / For the speaker 
if Communicative Success then 

score of applied constructions + 0.1; 
score of meaning competitors - 0.1; 

else 

if one-word utterance then 
| score of the applied construction -0.1; 

end 

end 

// For the listener 
if Communicative Success then 

score of applied constructions + 0.1; 
score of form competitors - 0.1; 

else 

if topic among hypotheses then 

score of the applied constructions + 0.1; 
score of the form competitors - 0.1; 

end 

end 


Algorithm 1 : The alignment algorithm 


of properties that the speaker can express is specified by the 
learning tasks'. 

• Teaming task 1: Agents can refer to up to two objects 
only referring to their prototypes. 

• Teaming task 2: Agents can refer to up to two objects 
only referring to their prototypes and one property. 

• Teaming task 3: Agents can refer to up to two objects 
only referring to their prototypes and two properties. 

• Teaming task 4: Agents can refer to up to two objects 
only referring to their prototypes and three properties. 

• Teaming task 5: Agents can refer to up to two objects 
only referring to their prototypes and four properties. 

Every learning task also includes the previous learning 
tasks. For example, in learning task 3, agents can describe 
two properties, one property or no properties at all. Note that 
the learning tasks specify the total number of prototypes that 
the speaker can express, not the number of properties per 
object. Moreover, the learning tasks do not specify whether 
the properties are associated with one object or with two ob- 
jects. In learning task 3 for example, the speaker can refer 
to the prototype and two properties of an object, to the pro- 
totypes of two objects and one property of each object, or to 
the prototypes of two objects and two properties of one of 
them. 
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Each learning task has been run 10 times in a population 
of 10 agents. The average results over these runs are shown 
in figure 2. The x-axis represents the number of commu- 
nicative interactions (i.e. the number of times the guessing 
game is played) and the y-axis represents the communicative 
success. The communicative success has a value of either 1 
or 0 after every interaction, but has for clarity reasons been 
smoothed by a sliding window of 100 interactions. The ex- 
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Figure 2: Communicative success for the different learning 
tasks in a population of 10 agents. As expected, agents are 
faster at learning tasks that have a lower challenge. How- 
ever, since the utterance types associated with these easier 
challenges are often insufficient for properly discriminating 
the topic in a scene, communicative success stagnates at a 
lower rate. 

perimental results show that for learning tasks in which the 
speaker refers to a smaller number of properties, a shared 
language emerges faster than for learning tasks in which the 
speaker refers to more properties. On the other hand, the 
communicative success stabilizes at a lower percentage for 
lower tasks than for the higher tasks. 

The fact that the lower learning tasks are learned faster 
can be explained by the fact that the shorter the utterances 
are, the easier it is for the agents to learn and agree on form- 
meaning mappings. For longer utterances, it is often not pos- 
sible to infer the meaning of the different words and adopt 
the relevant mappings. The fact that the communicative suc- 
cess stabilizes on a lower percentage for the lower learn- 
ing tasks than for the higher ones is due to the ambiguity 
in the topic descriptions. Referring to a smaller number of 
properties decreases the discriminative power of the utter- 
ance. Referring to prototypes only for example, does not 
suffice to discriminate a blue, triangular table from a red, 
round one. Indeed, when monitoring the ambiguity of the 
scenes for the different learning tasks, ambiguity turned out 
to explain exactly the percentage of games in which com- 
municative success could not be achieved. For learning task 
1 for example, about 13,5% of the topic descriptions were 
ambiguous, whereas for learning task 5, this was only 1.7%. 


In fact, when agents refer to four properties, there is no am- 
biguity in the scene at all. But as every learning task also 
includes the lower learning tasks, some of the utterances in- 
clude fewer properties, leading indeed to small percentages 
of ambiguity. 

Integration of intrinsic motivation 

The number of interactions it takes for a population to mas- 
ter a learning task indicates how difficult the task is for the 
agents. In our next experiment, we integrate the model of 
intrinsic motivation described above, in which the learn- 
ing tasks from the baseline experiment serve as challenges. 
Agents develop a lexicon and primitive grammar to refer 
to the objects in their environment, starting with the easier 
challenges and gradually shifting to the more difficult ones. 
The agents autonomously decide to move to a more difficult 
challenge when they master an easier one (and feel Bored) or 
to go back to an easier task if they are not successful enough 
in the new task (and feel Anxious). 

At the beginning of the experiment, all agents start with 
the challenge corresponding to learning task 1 , as the base- 
line experiment showed that this is the easiest one to learn. 
After each interaction, agents calculate their confidence in 
the task. The confidence score of the agents is calculated 
based on the result of the interaction (whether the commu- 
nication was successful or not) and their performance, i.e. 
whether the agents could successfully produce, comprehend 
or learn. The confidence score of an agent for a challenge 
ranges from 0.0 to 1.0 and corresponds to his emotional 
state. When an agent reaches a score of 1.0, he feels Bored 
and moves to a more difficult challenge. Conversely, when 
the confidence score of an agent reaches 0.0, the agent feels 
Anxious and reacts by moving back to a lower challenge. 

The results of 10 experimental runs for a population of 10 
agents equipped with the autotelic principle are shown in fig- 
ure 3. The x-axis represents the number of communicative 
interactions in the population. The left y-axis indicates the 
rate of communicative success (again smoothed with a slid- 
ing window of 100 interactions), and the right y-axis reflects 
the number of challenges that the agents master (measured 
by calculating the average confidence score of all agents in 
the population over all challenges). 

We can observe that the agents develop a shared language 
for referring to prototypes (the initial challenge) in approx- 
imately 1200 interactions. At that moment, they master the 
first challenge, experience Boredom and move on to the sec- 
ond challenge. Then, the communicative success in the pop- 
ulation drops. This can be explained by the fact that at this 
point, the agents don’t only refer to prototypes any more, 
but also start to refer to other properties of the objects, such 
as shape and color. Moreover, they need to develop gram- 
matical means for managing reference issues in multiword 
utterances. By the time that the agents master the second 
challenge, their vocabulary for prototypes and properties is 
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Figure 3: This graph shows communicative success (left y- 
axis) and the number of challenges mastered by the agents 
(right y-axis) in a population of 10 agents equipped with the 
autotelic principle. As can be seen, agents rapidly reach 
maximum success, with a small decline between language 
games 1200 and 2000, when they move up to more chal- 
lenging communicative goals. After roughly 6000 interac- 
tions (an average of 1200 per individual agent), all agents in 
the population have reached the same skill level. 


fully developed. This drastically speeds up the learning of 
the remaining challenges, as they now only need to further 
develop grammatical constructions to refer to more proper- 
ties of an object. 

As the language development process of each agent is 
shaped by the specific interactions that he participated in, 
some agents master a challenge more rapidly and move to 
a higher challenge faster than other agents. When speaking 
to agents that are still in a lower challenge, the communica- 
tion is very likely to fail, as the listener will not be able to 
understand the more complex utterance. This phenomenon 
slightly decreases the confidence score of the agents in the 
lower challenge in phases where the population gradually 
shifts from one challenge to another. This makes the rate 
at which the confidence score of the agents increases slow 
down. In figure 3, this effect is best visible at the transition 
from challenge 1 to challenge 2, as this transition needs the 
most learning time. 


Discussion 

The results of our experiments show that a population of ar- 
tificial agents is indeed able to self-organize a vocabulary 
and primitive syntactic language that allows the agents to 
communicate about their environment using multi-word ut- 
terances. In the experiment including the autotelic princi- 
ple, the agents managed to evaluate their performance and 
autonomously adjust their challenge level to stay in a state 


of flow. Although each agent individually decided when 
to move up to a next challenge, the population as a whole 
reached the maximum skill level. 

The development of language using the autotelic principle 
prevents agents from using too complex descriptions (and 
so using too many words or grammatical constructions that 
have not yet spread in the population) before a considerable 
part of the population can understand them. This avoids 
many interactions in which the utterance produced by the 
speaker is too difficult for the listener to learn from. This 
facilitates the learning of the basic skills, which is expected 
to result in a faster development of a shared language for 
complex learning tasks. 

Figure 4 and 5 show the number of interactions it takes 
on average for an agent to reach maximal confidence in the 
different learning tasks, with and without making use of the 
autotelic principle respectively. The x-axis represents the 
number of interactions per agent and the y-axis the average 
confidence score of the agent in a learning task. 
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Figure 4: This graph shows how many interactions an agent 
needs on average for reaching maximal confidence in a par- 
ticular task without the autotelic principle. This baseline re- 
sult shows that each learning task indeed poses greater chal- 
lenges on learning agents, with LT5 taking almost 1000 in- 
teractions before it can be mastered. 

We can observe that when the agents do not make use 
of the autotelic principle, each learning task poses indeed a 
greater challenge to the agents than the previous one, with 
learning task 5 taking almost 1000 interactions before it 
can be mastered. When the agents do make use of the au- 
totelic principle however, we see that, having acquired the 
lower challenges first, they reach maximal confidence for 
the higher challenges much faster. 

The experiments clearly show that the use of challenges 
set by the individual agents speeds up the learning of more 
challenging tasks. The expectation is that in the experiment 
using the autotelic principle, the cumulative number of inter- 
actions needed for reaching maximal confidence in all tasks 
would also be lower than for reaching maximal confidence 
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Figure 5: This graph shows how many interactions it takes 
on average for an agent to become confident in a learning 
task with the autotelic principle. The results demonstrate 
that agents become better and faster learners: each time they 
move to a more complex challenge, they are able to reach 
maximum confidence in less time than needed for the previ- 
ous challenge. 


in the most difficult task without the autotelic principle. The 
current experiment does not include enough challenges of 
differing difficulties to draw conclusions about this global 
effect, which will therefore be studied in further research. 

Conclusions 

In this paper, we have studied the impact of intrinsic mo- 
tivation on language development in a population of arti- 
ficial agents. We have equipped the agents with a model 
of motivation based on the autotelic principle, inspired by 
the theory of Flow. This mechanism allows the agents to 
develop their skills in a progressive fashion, regulating the 
complexity of their challenges by monitoring their own per- 
formance. In our experiment, the population of agents de- 
veloped a shared language through recurrent communica- 
tive interactions. We defined five communicative tasks of 
different complexity that the agents had to fulfill. The re- 
sults show that the population of agents managed indeed to 
progressively shift from easier to more difficult tasks, as a 
consequence of every individual agent striving to stay in a 
state of flow. Moreover, agents needed progressively less 
interactions to reach confidence in more difficult tasks, as 
they did not spend any interactions on utterances that are 
too complex to learn from. 
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Abstract 

We aim to better understand collective behaviours in social 
animals, doing so in the context of bio-hybrid societies, i.e., 
those that comprise robots and animals. Together, they make 
up a collective adaptive system, in which the self-organising 
patterns of the natural society can be understood, augmented 
and modified by the presence of robots. Here, we conduct 
a series of simulation-based experiments to investigate how 
natural behaviours in juvenile honeybees can be influenced 
by robots that are able to change key environmental stim- 
uli. Firstly, we show specific couplings between animals 
and robots that can lead to symmetry-breaking and collec- 
tive decision-making, even from an initially homogeneous 
environment. Secondly, we demonstrate that collective deci- 
sions made by animals in distinct habitats can be coordinated, 
through robots that share only relatively simple information- 
between habitats. Such mixed animal-robot societies exhibit 
multiple interactions and feedback loops, the understanding 
of which is key to the design of engineered parts that success- 
fully harness the potential of the overall complex system. 

Introduction 

Social behaviours are abundant and intriguing, and by their 
very nature, dependent on a complex set of interactions with 
conspecifics as well as other environmental factors. Many 
social animals are crucial to human life ( e.g ., pollination 
services from social insects; food from sheep) or can have 
devastating impact (e.g., locust swarms). Thus better un- 
derstanding what influences social behaviours is important 
for maintaining or enhancing ‘beneficial’ ones, and atten- 
uate ‘detrimental’ ones. However, the complexity arising 
from interactions between individual behaviours can make 
the overall organisational outcomes difficult to understand. 
Individual-based modelling (Grimm and Railsback, 2005) 
and embodied in robots provide a method to test hypothe- 
ses about individual behaviours (Webb, 2001), as well as 
how those behaviours give rise to organisation at the collec- 
tive level (e.g., Campo et al., 2011). Integrating autonomous 
robots into animal societies is another approach to better un- 
derstanding their behaviours (see e.g., Halloy et al., 2007). 
Designing robots that interact with animals allows us to in- 
vestigate what can influence the self-organisation processes 
involved in collective behaviours. 


Our research program takes this approach. To verify that 
we have a proper comprehension of the animal societies and 
how to influence them, one of our overall goals is to coor- 
dinate the activities of multiple animal societies that occupy 
distinct habitats, facilitating communication between soci- 
eties with robots that are accepted into each of the animal 
societies. This goal is ambitious, and here we use a simpli- 
fied system to examine some more specific facets. In partic- 
ular, we presently examine the interaction between multiple 
populations of the same species, and in this paper we present 
evidence from simulation modelling. We address two spe- 
cific research questions: (i) can we identify conditions for 
mixed robot-animal societies in which joint decisions arise? 
(ii) can we coordinate such joint behaviours among animals 
occupying distinct habitats? 

We use agent-based modelling to examine these research 
questions, focusing on the interactions in a system of hon- 
eybees and robots. We show feedbacks sufficient to pro- 
vide symmetry breaking and joint animal-robot collective 
decision making: where the observed outcomes would not 
be reached by either the robot or animal populations alone. 
These results identify important interactions and feedback 
loops for self-organisation in such bio-hybrid societies, and 
additionally yield specific robot controller designs and inter- 
action patterns that we will be able to empirically validate. 

Self-organisation in social behaviours 

For animals living in a group context, the social environ- 
ment is key to survival. Moreover, many behaviours are ex- 
hibited at the level of the collective, such as group forag- 
ing and collective decision-making. Collective decisions are 
observed in many social species from primates (King and 
Cowlishaw, 2009) to social insects (Seeley et al., 2012), and 
can be driven by leadership or by self-organisation. In het- 
erogeneous groups, i.e., where individuals have variability 
in experience or abilities, leadership is frequently observed 
(King and Cowlishaw, 2009). Self-organisation can make 
use of active information transfer between individuals (such 
as the waggle dance in bees or pheromone trails in ants), but 
the modulation of individual behaviour without specific or 
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active information transfer can also result in collective deci- 
sions (Jeanson et al., 2004). Self-organisation through rein- 
forcement is seen in ant trail formation (Couzin and Franks, 
2003), nest selection in honeybees (Seeley et al., 2012), and 
shelter selection in cockroaches (Arne et al., 2006). 

Honeybees are an archetypal eusocial organism, whose 
group living exhibits various collective behaviours across 
their life stages, such as nest choice (Seeley et al., 2012). Re- 
cent work has shown that juvenile honeybees exhibit a pref- 
erence for specific temperatures, and are collectively able to 
select between optima of differing quality in one environ- 
ment (Szopek et al., 2013). This and other work shows that 
the decisions are socially mediated, i.e., they only occur with 
a sufficient number of bees, and the more bees the faster the 
decision-making process is (see also Hahshold et al. (201 1)). 

Robotic swarms have been used to test hypotheses about 
specific mechanisms that lead to collective behaviours. 
Kernbach et al. (2009) study an aggregation mechanism 
based on honeybee behaviour; Gamier et al. (2005) inves- 
tigate cockroach aggregation (and also argue that it exhibits 
a collective ability to ‘measure aggregation site size’); and 
May et al. (2006) study aggregation in robotic rat pups and 
real animals. Gauci et al. (2014) aim to understand minimal 
requirements of the individuals that can result in aggrega- 
tion. These works provide plausible distributed mechanisms 
for decision-making through aggregation, using only sim- 
ple sensory and cognitive apparatus. Gamier et al. have 
studied cockroach shelter selection in homogeneous (2005 ; 
2008) and heterogeneous (2009) environments. Campo et al. 
(2011) also consider how a similar robot swarm can select 
among sites of varying quality, but in addition, they show 
that the swarm will switch decision if a new site of higher 
quality is introduced. Here, the use of dynamic environ- 
ments is of particular interest for our present work, although 
note that the dynamism is exogenous and not one that arises 
as a consequence of the animals’ actions. 

Rather than an experimenter hand-design the environmen- 
tal dynamics directly, using robots to provide environmen- 
tal changes can be responsive to how the animals act; this 
is an appealing approach to ethology, and collective be- 
haviours in particular (De Schutter et al., 2001), since fre- 
quently the individual behaviours are relatively simple and 
therefore more feasible to implement in robotics (unlike, for 
instance, a complex mating ritual). Nonetheless, the connec- 
tion between individual and collective behaviours remains 
challenging, and being able to substitute some individuals 
for robots without affecting the collective-level behaviour 
is a good indicator of model suitability (De Schutter et al., 
2001). Vaughan et al. (2000) developed a robot sheepdog 
that was able to herd ducks; Faria et al. (2010) present a 
programmable fish robot and used it to investigate leader- 
ship behaviour. Halloy et al. (2007) developed robots that 
were accepted into a society of cockroaches, demonstrating 
that the group behaviours (shelter selection) are not modified 



Figure 1 : Preliminary experiments with a hybrid society of 
robots, real bees, virtual bees and simulated robots. 

when some animals are substituted by robots. Additionally, 
they exposed another facet of hybrid societies as an etholog- 
ical tool: they reprogrammed the robots to favour the oppo- 
site choice from the insects, and showed that the robots were 
able to change the overall collective decisions, even when 
they were in the minority. This experiment highlights the 
interplay between social and environmental factors at work 
in self-organising collective processes, such as shelter selec- 
tion. 

Concept and preliminaries 

Our research program revolves around bio-hybrid societies, 
integrating two prototypical species that reside in very dif- 
ferent habitats - bees and fish as the primary example. We 
have developed custom robots that interact with each of the 
animals, and in the case of the bees, our robots are able 
to manipulate environmental variables in ways relevant to 
honeybees and to sense the local presence of bees (Griparic 
et al., 2015). Here we concentrate on the thermal environ- 
ment (other stimuli are under investigation elsewhere). Ju- 
venile honeybee groups are sensitive to the thermal environ- 
ment: they remain ‘paused’, or in an aggregation, for longer 
when the local environment is warmer. 

We have carried out some preliminary experiments that 
integrated real and simulated habitats, in which real bees 
and simulated bees both made collective choices and the 
robots shared information between the two habitats (Fig- 
ure 1). These preliminary experiments form the basis of the 
present simulation study. In brief, these experiments used 
a binary choice assay in each arena, where each robot has 
to ‘compete’ to attract the bees, by varying its local tem- 
perature. The robots increase their temperature according 
to the number of bees nearby, providing a positive feedback 
loop. In this way, each animal-robot society together se- 
lects one of the robots as a winner. Moreover, we coupled 
pairs of robots (one in the real habitat and one in the sim- 
ulated habitat), meaning that each robot would behave as if 
the sensors on its partner were its own, thereby reacting to 
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both simulated and real bees. Consequently, the behaviours 
of the simulated bees influence the environment, and hence 
behaviours, of the real bees, and vice versa, despite the fact 
that the two groups reside in distinct habitats. 

The following sections describe our simulation work that 
aims to better understand scenarios that merit empirical val- 
idation and further investigation. 

Methods 

This section details the models used to simulate the bees 
and robot controllers that make up our bio-hybrid society, 
as well as describing the available functionality in the hard- 
ware robots that we base the simulations on. 

Bee behavioural model 

We model the bees as autonomous, mobile agents whose be- 
haviour is given by the “Beeclust” model (Schmickl et al., 
2009). Inspired by observations of honeybees, the model 
features non-linear feedback loops that enable group-level 
aggregations to emerge. Honeybees form aggregations more 
rapidly in greater densities of conspecifics (and exhibit a 
threshold effect, i.e., not aggregating below a certain den- 
sity), and do so preferentially in regions closer to 36°C. 

Beeclust comprises two main phases: random explo- 
ration, and pausing; as well as an obstacle avoidance state 
that can interrupt the exploration. When a bee encounters 
another bee it enters the pausing state, and the duration of a 
pause is proportional to the quality of the environment at the 
location of the contact. Specifically, since the present work 
considers thermal stimulus, a bee pauses for longer when it 
is warmer. Since the pause durations increase in warmer en- 
vironments, and paused bees increase the local likelihood of 
others meeting them, positive feedback of these two factors 
can result in the formation and growth of aggregations. 

We model bees that can discriminate between con- 
specifics and inanimate obstacles at close proximity, using 
infra-red (IR) sensors that provide a distance d and object 
type y. The bees have three sensors /, /, r that are oriented 
at -45°, 0, +45° relative to the bee’s bearing. The behaviour 
is defined as follows. 

loop: 

1. delay(dt) 

2 - (( VuHfiHr ), ( di,df,d r ) ) <- reacLsensors 
3. if 3 i,(di < 0.5 A y, = bee), for i £ [l, f, r], 

(a) stop() 

(b) T <— measure temperature 

(c) t wait £- compute_wait(T) 

(d) s leep^^o^t) 

(e) turnQ 


4. else if < 0.5 A yi = obstacle), for i £ [/, /, r], 

• turn() 

5. else: 

• forwards() 

end loop 

The function compute_wait (T) uses data observed in 
juvenile honeybees (collected and analysed by Univ. Graz), 
and fitted with a hill function (similar to a sigmoid): 

t W ait(T) = ( (a ( +6 + T) c + d c) ' e + /’ (1) 

where a = 3.09, b = -0.0403, c = -28.5, d=1.79, e = 22.5, 
and / = 0.645. The function yields low waiting times (~ 
1 s) for T< 25 and high waiting times (~ 25 s) for T = 38°C. 

Beeclust is a model based on honeybee behaviour, but 
it shares some features with other models of insect aggre- 
gation. The cockroach model in Gamier et al. (2005) in- 
volves a correlated random walk and a stopping state, which 
is dependent on the number of other stopped conspecifics 
nearby. The stopping duration is broken into short and long, 
which are each modulated by the local density. In Gamier 
et al. (2009), the transition to stopping is also modulated by 
the environment, using a binary threshold to the light level. 
Campo et al. (2011) extend this cockroach-based model to 
incorporate a quorum-sensing mechanism seen in ants to 
provide density estimation. 

Aggregation is socially mediated in these models (includ- 
ing Beeclust). In principle, we could put forward alterna- 
tive behavioural models that exclude social factors entirely, 
the aggregations instead resulting simply from a correlation 
among individual decisions (one option for Beeclust would 
be to use a random spontaneous transition to pausing in step 
3). While such a model might be able to generate similar 
system-level outcomes for groups of bees, they depart from 
empirical observations of individual bees: when single (ju- 
venile) bees are placed in an environment with differing tem- 
peratures in different zones, the majority do not choose any 
specific location (Szopek et al., 2013; Kernbach et al., 2009). 
Accordingly, we here use social models to develop useable 
predictions about social behaviour in real honeybees. 

Robot interactions 

We use custom-designed robotic devices that have can gen- 
erate several stimuli with different modalities that the an- 
imals are sensitive to ( e.g ., heat, light), and additionally 
the robots can sense several aspects of the environment 
(e.g., temperature, IR) (Griparic et al., 2015). The robots 
have proprioceptive sensors that are used within the low- 
level actuator control: for instance, a Peltier device is used to 
generate heat. In a similar way to controlling the velocity of 
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wheeled robots by setting the wheel speed, we set a temper- 
ature that the robot should produce. The robots are sessile, 
occupying fixed positions within the experimental arenas to 
interact with the animals. 

In the present simulation study we use the robots’ thermal 
actuators and 6 IR proximity sensors. In addition, the robots 
can communicate with specific neighbours (the topologies 
used are described with each experiment). We use the fol- 
lowing program to define the temperatures over time. 

At initialisation: set memory vector m of length m ma x to 
zero for elements m[0]..m[m rnax — 1]. 

For each timestep, t : 

1 • d raw <— count IR sensors above their threshold 

2. m[mod(t,m max )] saturate(d ram ) 

3. send(m, neighbours) 

4. if mod (t,t update ) = 0: 

(a) <— receive message(s) from neighbour ( s ) 

(b) T new y- density_to_heat(m, d x ) 

where d raw is a raw estimate of local bee density, m is the 
mean value of vector m (i.e., a time-averaged density es- 
timate), d^ is a vector of density estimates received from 
neighbouring robots. In the topologies tested in this paper, 
robots have zero, one, or two neighbours. 

Here we define the saturation function for the IR detec- 
tion count as: saturate(s) = min(4,s). The density to 
heat function provides a linear transformation, mapping the 
time-averaged detection count to an output temperature. The 
function is parameterised to allow for different topologies 
examined. For each robot x involved there is a contribution, 
c x = ^f{T max — Trnin) that depends on a robot’s tempera- 
ture. These are then combined as a weighted sum: 

T ne w = Tjnin T ^ ^ C X W X , (2) 

xE{l,r,c } 

where the relative weights of each robot’s contribution de- 
pends on the specific setup (defined with each experiment). 

Simulation environment 

We simulate the interaction of bees and robots using a real- 
time platform for 2D robot simulation 1 , with customisa- 
tions specific to the form of experiments, environments, and 
agents involved in our research 2 . Specifically, heat, vibra- 
tion, and light stimuli are modelled, and the robot models 
include actuators and/or sensors for these modalities as ap- 
propriate ( e.g ., the juvenile honeybee is sensitive to heat, but 

^nki - an open source fast 2D robot simulator http:// 
home . gna . org/ enki/ 

2 ASSISI playground - an open-source simulator of 
mixed societies https://github.com/larics/ 
as sisi-play ground 


does not produce heat itself). The software is designed such 
that the exact same code that runs the simulated robots can 
be transferred directly to the hardware counterparts. 

Quantification of collective decisions 

The experiments below take the form of a binary choice as- 
say, allowing us to assess whether the bees have reached a 
collective decision using statistical tests. Specifically, all of 
the bee positions at the end of the experiment are divided 
into two zones of equal size (i.e., closer to one robot/heat 
source or the other). Then, following (Halloy et al., 2007; 
Szopek et al., 2013), we use a binomial test with prior proba- 
bilities of 0.5, and a significant deviation from this uniformly 
random distribution is considered a collective decision. 

Simulation experiments 

This section describes the three experiments that we conduct 
to investigate our bio-hybrid society. 1) We start with an en- 
vironment in which the robots act simply as heat sources, 
establishing a gradient in the temperature that the bees expe- 
rience. This serves to verify whether our model behaves as 
per laboratory experiments that examined natural behaviours 
of honeybees. 2) We close the loop between robots and ani- 
mals by using robots that are sensitive to the bees, such that 
the actions of the animals influence the actions of the robots, 
and vice versa. We examine how different forms of feed- 
back influence the self-organisation of this overall system. 
3) We examine a dual-arena scenario, where there is cou- 
pling across the arenas via the robots. Here, the bees are sep- 
arated into two sub-populations that are spatially distal, and 
thus cannot interact directly. However, by interacting with 
the robots in their own environment, each sub-population of 
bees can influence the other sub-population. 

Parameter settings common to all experiments 

Many of our choices are motivated to mirror conditions that 
we have used in our animal-based experiments, including 
the arena and robot setup, the temperature ranges that are 
relevant and not harmful to the animals. This will facilitate 
more straightforward transfer to empirical validation. 

Throughout the paper, T min = 28 °C and T max = 38° C; 
the ambient temperature is 27° C. The modelled bees mea- 
sure 13.5 mm x 5 mm (based on our measurements), and 
detection range is 5 mm. Memory length m rnax = 18, 
tupdate = 3 s, t resarnp ie = 0.5 s. (i.e., the current update is 
based on the previous 6 cycles). As noted in the methods, 
we take a simple time average across the memory. Prelim- 
inary experiments with other windows (e.g., Hamming) did 
not provide more accurate estimates and thus we use the 
simplest square window here. The arenas used are rectan- 
gular with rounded ends (see Figure 1). They have dimen- 
sions 210x65 mm (internal). The two robots are positioned 
60 mm either side of the centre, on the midline. Bees are 
initialised with random position and orientation. 
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Temperatures 

5 bees 

10 bees 

12 bees 

15 bees 

28°C/30°C 

0 

2 

3 

1 

28°C/32°C 

0 

3 

9 

14 

28°C/34°C 

0 

5 

17 

19 

28°C/36°C 

0 

15 

17 

25 

28°C/38°C 

0 

20 

22 

27 


Table 1: Frequency of repeats (out of 30) in which a col- 
lective decision was reached at the end of the experiment, 
with two fixed heat sources. Collective decisions are reached 
more reliably with warmer temperatures and with more bees. 

Symmetry-breaking in honeybees can be mediated 
by a heterogeneous environment 

In this experiment we set up a plain binary choice for the vir- 
tual honeybees, by providing two zones that are warmer than 
the ambient environment. The temperatures of these two 
zones are kept constant throughout an experiment, achieved 
by fixing the set-point of each robot’s temperature output 
(/.<?., the robots act simply as fixed heat sources in this case). 
We use this scenario to assess whether our simulated honey- 
bees express similar collective preferences to those observed 
in natural honeybees, and do so by varying the number of 
bees and the temperature that the warmer heat source is set 
to (we elect the East source to be hotter). 

Experiments are 15 mins each, and we perform 30 re- 
peats for 5 temperature pairs, for each of 4 group sizes (5, 
10, 12, 15 bees). In each repeat, we measure whether the 
bees have reached a collective decision using a binomial test 
as described above. The results for a significance level of 
p < 0.05 are shown in Table 1. This data shows that collec- 
tive decisions are reached significantly more in higher tem- 
peratures and with larger group sizes. If the group size is too 
small, collective decisions are never reached. We are there- 
fore in a position to examine more complex scenarios that 
employ active robots. 

Symmetry-breaking and joint collective decisions 

In this set of experiments, we examine how bees interact 
with adaptive robots, and under what conditions joint col- 
lective decisions are reached by the bio-hybrid society. We 
introduce a coupling between the local bee density around a 
robot and the temperature that the robot sets its local envi- 
ronment to. The robots start out with the same (low) level of 
attraction to the bees, but the bees’ actions can manipulate it 
such that specific regions become more preferable. 

The two robots in any experiment use the same controller. 
The robot refers to itself as l (local) and the other robot as 
c (competitor). We examine two robot controllers: Bl uses 
local excitation only (wi = 1, w c = 0); while Bll uses local 
excitation and cross-inhibition (wi = 1, w c = -0.5). 

We provide results for these two controllers, and two fur- 
ther control conditions that use fixed heat sources: (i) with 


Controller 

w 

E 

Decision (W or E) 

No decision 

BI 

32 

27 

59 

41 

BII 

35 

41 

76 

24 

SA (fixed 28/38°C) 

0 

88 

88 

12 

ta (fixed 38/38°C) 

16 

13 

29 

71 


Table 2: Number of independent runs that reached a collec- 
tive decision with p < 0.05, for two active controller types, 
and fixed conditions for comparison. 


a single strong attractor (28/3 8 °C, SA); and (ii) with two 
strong attractors (38/38°C, TA). Above, we saw that higher 
temperatures induce stronger collective decisions (hence we 
compare with control SA); but we are also interested in un- 
biased decision-making rather than exogenously asserting a 
preferred outcome, hence the inclusion of control TA. Our 
goal is to verify that the active sensori-actuator loop has a 
significant impact. 

We use 15 bees in all experiments of 15 mins, and obtain 
100 repeats for each scenario. We apply the binomial test 
for collective decision-making as above, reported in Table 2 
(also showing which side the bees decided upon). We also 
provide a more detailed view of the outcomes in Figure 2. 
Here, we compute the proportion of bees that are in each of 
the two zones for each 10 s during the final quarter of the 
experiment, and record the mean value for each run. 

To analyse whether the decisions reached are biased, we 
compare the runs where the bees chose to the left versus 
those that chose to the right. With an unbiased null hypoth- 
esis, we find that neither active controller, nor TA, is biased 
(binomial test, p > 0.05), but the fixed control SA is signif- 
icantly biased (p < 0.05). Considering the rate of collec- 
tive decision-making, both active controllers achieve a rate 
significantly higher than TA (% 2 test, p < 0.05), and using 
cross-inhibition (Bll) significantly increases the rate com- 
pared with Bl (x 2 test, p < 0.05). 

Firstly, our results show that the self-organised systems 
exhibit collective decisions, from an initially homogeneous 
environment. That is, the bees have induced conditions that 
they favour, and aggregated in that region as a result. This is 
qualitatively different from when fixed heat sources exoge- 
nously exerted a particular outcome in the bee population. 
Accordingly, we refer to this outcome as a joint animal- 
robot decision. Secondly, while it is relatively straightfor- 
ward to induce a decision that is known a priori (by simply 
turning one heat source to maximum), for a hybrid society to 
self-organise reliably is not so simple. If the two robots were 
to act ‘selfishly’, we might expect them to both maximise 
their attractive stimulus, and we see that this causes both of 
them to lose in the majority of cases. Conversely, using a 
combination of local positive feedback and cross-inhibition 
achieves a high level of collective decision-making, which, 
moreover, are not biased a priori to any specific decision. 
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Bl: active 
exci only 


Bll: active 
exci/inhi 


static: two 
strong attractors 
(38/38° C) 


static: one 
strong attractor 
(28/38° C) 


0 20 40 60 80 100 

% bees in zone of East robot 

Figure 2: Location of bees during final quarter of each ex- 
periment, showing the mean percentage of bees in the East 
zone, with one point per experiment. (A small amount of jit- 
ter is used on the y-axis, as well as a low-alpha value, to bet- 
ter visualise the density of the distributions). With a single 
strong attractor, the bees select the hotter robot in all repeats; 
whereas with two strong attractors the bees fail to choose in 
the majority of cases. Comparing the two active controllers, 
we observe that there is no bias towards one robot or the 
other: the overall system makes joint collective decisions 
that are not achieved without the interactive robots. 
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Coordinating decision-making in distal populations 

We extend the previous scenario to include multiple local 
habitats, each containing two robots and a population of 
bees. In each arena, bees and robots can interact with one 
another, but between arenas no proximal/physical contact is 
possible. Thus, the bees are unable to directly interact with 
bees in other populations. However, we establish specific 
inter-robot links, over which robots share their local bee es- 
timates between the arenas (see Figure 3). In this way, bees 
in one arena can indirectly influence local environments in 
distal arenas. We use these scenarios to investigate how the 
bees and robots interact, within and between arenas. We 
aim to assess whether the collective decisions reached in one 
arena can be coordinated with those reached in a distal arena. 

We examine variants of the two controllers as used in the 
previous experiment, extending to include a remote (r) in- 
teraction as well as the local and competitor interactions: 
Cl uses excitation from local and remote robots (wi =0.5, 
w r = 0.5, w c = 0); Cll also uses cross-inhibition (wi =0.5, 
w r = 0.5, u/ c = -0.5). As control experiments, we disable 
inter-arena communication (w r = 0), i.e., the same con- 
trollers Bl and Bll from above. The control experiments 
provide a baseline and allow us to assess whether the ex- 
plicit inter-arena robot-robot communication is responsible 
for any coordination that arises. We carry out 50 indepen- 
dent repeats for each controller/topology, each using 15 bees 
per arena, and lasting for 15 mins. 

Figure 4 shows the distribution of the bee locations at the 
end of each run. We treat each arena separately, dividing the 
area into two zones, West and East. We calculate the fraction 



(a) ci (b) cn 


c< •) 

(d) Bll 

Figure 3: Topologies tested in the multi-arena experiments. 
Solid lines indicate positive contributions and dashed lines 
indicate negative contributions to the receiving robot. 





Controller 

ww 

WE 

EW 

EE 

CD 

CCD 

x 2 

Cll 

14 (19) 

0 

0 

15 (20) 

29 

39 

25.1 (*) 

Cl 

9(17) 

0 

0 

6(10) 

15 

27 

11.1 (*) 

BII 

7(10) 

8 

10 

3(7) 

28 

17 

1.56 (n.s.) 

Bl 

3(7) 

4 

4 

2(11) 

13 

18 

0.09 (n.s.) 


Table 3: Distribution of collective decisions reached. Val- 
ues in brackets treat all 30 bees as one group. CD = 
frequency of collective decisions reached in both arenas 
separately; CCD = coordinated collective decisions reached, 
i.e., in both arenas jointly. 


of bees in each zone every 10 s, and take the mean over the 
last 120 s, yielding four values for each experiment. How- 
ever, each arena state is described by one fraction, allowing 
us to plot the outcome of each run with two dimensions. 

In addition we quantify the collective decisions made, 
firstly, by each group of bees separately, and then lumping 
both together as if they were a single group. We apply a bi- 
nomial test to the number of bees in each zone at the end of 
the experiment, to assess whether the group has made a sig- 
nificant decision. Table 4 reports these values for p < 0.05. 

To quantify whether the decisions are coordinated be- 
tween arenas, we perform the following statistical tests that 
are based on the collective decisions in each arena. Firstly, 
we test whether the decisions made in each arena depend 
on one another, using a % 2 test with the null hypothesis 
that the outcomes in each arena are independent. This con- 
firms that there is a strong correlation in the outcomes of the 
two arenas with controllers Cll and Cl, but that, as expected 
(p < 0.05), the outcomes do not coordinate when the inter- 
arena links are absent (p>0.05). Secondly, where inter- 
arena coordination emerges, there is no bias towards either 
of the outcomes (binomial test, p > 0.05 for both Cl and Cll). 
Where coordination does not emerge, there is no significant 
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mean % S bees in E zone 


Figure 4: The location of bees during the last 120 s of each 
experiment, for the four controllers. We observe that: [top 
row] (1) including inter- arena communication is sufficient 
to coordinate decisions; (2) there is no a priori bias to one 
coordinated outcome or the other; [top versus bottom] (3) 
without inter-arena communication, all four outcomes oc- 
cur; [left versus right] (4) cross-inhibition substantially im- 
proves the strength of decisions. 

bias to any of the four outcomes (x 2 test with equal pri- 
ors, p > 0.05, for both Bl and Bll). Thirdly, we compare the 
overall level of decision-making in each condition. Cross- 
inhibition significantly affects the rate of decision making in 
Cll over Cl (x 2 test, p < 0.05 for both CD and CCD). The 
inter-arena links do not have a significant influence on the 
rate of collective decisions when considered in each arena 
independently (x 2 test for CD, p>0.05 for both Bl to Cl 
and Bll to Cll). However, when considering the decisions 
together (CCD), the inter-arena links have a significant ef- 
fect (x 2 test, p < 0.05 for both Bl to Cl and Bll to Cll). 

To summarise, these results show the following: (i) strong 
correlation in the outcomes of the two arenas with con- 
trollers Cll and Cl, but that, as expected, the outcomes do not 
coordinate when the between-arena links are absent, (ii) the 
inter-arena communication significantly increases the rate of 
coordinated collective decision-making, but does not signif- 
icantly alter the rate of decision-making within the individ- 
ual arenas, (iii) from the two combinations of decisions ob- 
served in the two arenas, there is no bias towards one out- 
come or the other. It is important to note, however, that with 
controllers Cl and Cll, since the populations do not act inde- 
pendently, the overall outcomes are constrained to a subset 
of the possible collective decisions that are made in the ab- 
sence of the inter-arena coupling. 

These results show, therefore, that the interwoven feed- 


backs and interactions between bees and bees, bees and 
robots, and robots and robots, can result in coordination of 
multi-species collective decisions, even among spatially dis- 
tal arenas. 

Discussion and conclusions 

In this paper, we used agent-based modelling to investigate 
how bio-hybrid societies make joint animal-robot collec- 
tive decisions, The first experiment confirmed that when a 
population of bees (simulated with the Beeclust model) ex- 
periences a heterogeneous environment, they make collec- 
tive decisions that favour warmer regions, and that the fre- 
quency of decision-making depends on the population size 
and temperature of the warmer region. The second experi- 
ment addressed our first research question by showing that 
positive feedback between bee presence and the heat that 
the robots emit can result in collective decisions, and that 
including cross-inhibition significantly strengthens their fre- 
quency. Moreover, since the robots are initially equally at- 
tractive to the bees, we have no a priori expectation for 
which robot the bees will choose. Rather, the final outcome 
arises due to the joint action of both robots and animals. 

The third experiment demonstrated that a coupling of the 
sensory information of robot pairs that occupy distinct en- 
vironments is sufficient to coordinate the decisions made by 
populations in those separated environments, even though 
the animals cannot directly interact. This provides a positive 
solution to our second research question regarding coordi- 
nation of collective decisions among separate habitats. We 
have also shown that that fewer links are sufficient to coor- 
dinate decisions across arenas (Mills and Correia, 2015). 

The coordination shown in the third experiment is facili- 
tated with relatively simple and abstract information. While 
here we used homogeneous robots to mediate the coordina- 
tion, different agents could interpret the information differ- 
ently in order to interact with different species. Such a sys- 
tem may allow for combinations of engineered and natural 
devices that would not otherwise be compatible (due to mis- 
matches in spatial or temporal scales, or lack of appropriate 
sensors and actuators). 

Self-organisation is one of the main classes of mechanism 
that achieves adaptation in biological systems, and can op- 
erate at the collective level (cf. individual learning) during 
the lifetime of the individuals (cf. evolution). Our mixed 
bio-robot ecosystem also comprises adaptive mechanisms 
on population and individual levels, both positive and nega- 
tive feedback loops. These interwoven feedbacks and inter- 
actions result in organisation at the system level, operating at 
local or spatially distributed scales within the whole popula- 
tion of robots and bees. The adaptation- generating feedback 
loops emerge from interactions among multiple components 
of the system: one positive and two negative feedback loops. 
The positive feedback loop involves the coupling between 
bees waiting time, the temperature of a locale, the detection 
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of the bees by a robot, and the positive correlation of the heat 
emitted by the robot. Complementarity, the warmer it is near 
a robot, the more energy flows away due to diffusion, creat- 
ing a negative feedback loop. These feedback loops allow 
robots to adapt such that they achieve a certain maximal lo- 
cal density of bees around them. However, since the bees are 
a shared and limited resource within each arena, the robots 
compete for the bees. This competition is augmented by the 
cross-inhibitory signals between robots. Collective consen- 
sus is achieved by the parallel localised positive feedback 
loops while stability of the collective system arises from the 
negative feedback loops. 

In this simulation study we have developed specific robot 
controllers. The co-design of our simulator and robot hard- 
ware will facilitate transfer of these controller programs to 
the hardware, allowing us to empirically validate our find- 
ings in mixed robot-animal-simulated agent societies. In 
future work we also aim to explore more diverse tasks that 
the overall societies will face, including where environments 
undergo exogeneous perturbations in addition to the dynam- 
ics introduced by the robots, and tasks where populations 
with different characteristics will bring their strengths to col- 
laboratively find solutions. 
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Abstract 

In this paper we present a music composition system that uses 
a corpus-based multi-objective evolutionary algorithm. We 
model the composition process using a Turing-complete vir- 
tual register machine to render musical models. These are 
evaluated using a series of fitness tests, which judge the sta- 
tistical similarity of the model against a corpus of real music. 
We demonstrate that the methodology succeeds in creating 
pieces of music that converge towards the properties of the 
chosen corpus. These pieces exhibit certain musical quali- 
ties (repetition and variation) not specifically targeted by our 
fitness tests; they emerge solely based on the similarities. 

Introduction 

The process of creating and assessing music is fundamen- 
tally subjective and hard to define. Composers spend years 
perfecting and evolving their technique; to create new mu- 
sic successfully, both experience of the composition process 
and knowledge of existing ’good’ music is required. The 
composers judgement as to whether a new musical idea is 
good or bad will be a subjective decision based on their 
knowledge and memory of previous pieces (see Figure 1). 
As their creative process evolves, so too should the quality 
of their compositions. 

Since the development of a composer’s skill can be 
viewed as an evolving process, it seems intuitive that evo- 
lutionary computation techniques should find utility in al- 
gorithmic music composition. Using evolutionary models 
for composing music is nothing new; examples date back 
to the early 1990s (Hartmann, 1990; Gibson and Byrne, 
1991; Horner and Goldberg, 1991; Biles, 1994; McIntyre, 
1994). However, the subjective nature of music quality 
makes defining appropriate machine fitness tests difficult 
(Miranda and Biles, 2007; Waschka, 2007). As a result, 
much previous research in this area has relied on some de- 
gree of human feedback for fitness evaluation (Hartmann 
(1990); Jacob (1995); Tokui and Iba (2000); for an exhaus- 
tive review see Rodriguez and Vico (2014)). 

To reduce the otherwise vast solution space of all possible 
music, many previous approaches have focused on evolv- 
ing one particular musical property such as rhythm patterns 



Figure 1: The creative process of a composer is informed 
by both experience of music in general (external influence 
of others’ music) and experience gained through practice of 
the composition process itself. 


(Tokui and Iba, 2000; Eigenfeldt, 2009; Martins and Mi- 
randa, 2007)), melody (Towsey et al., 2001) or harmoni- 
sation (Phon-amnuaisuk et al., 1999). Other work looked 
at generating small musical motifs ( GenDash , Waschka 
(2007); SBEAT , Unemi (2002)) or evolving improvisatory 
passages ( GenJam , Biles (2007)). 

In more recent years, evolutionary composition has seen 
a rise in interest again: De Prisco et al. (2011) used multi- 
objective differential evolution to solve unfigured bass har- 
monization; Dostal (2012) explored autonomous fitness 
tests to evolve rhythm accompaniments; and MacCallum 
et al. (2012) created the online DarwinTunes community 
to crowd-source human feedback for choosing which music 
pieces will be selected for breeding. 

When designing an evolutionary system, we must first 
answer the question: “What is this system supposed to 
evolve?”. Previous composition systems have generally at- 
tempted to evolve musical pieces but in this paper we pro- 
pose evolving the composition process instead. We cast the 
action of composing a piece of music as a process running 
on a Turing-complete virtual computing machine. The vir- 
tual machine has a set of instructions that will be executed 
in a given order depending on the initial state of its memory 
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(i.e. its program) and some way of writing notes onto a mu- 
sical ’score’ whenever an output instruction is encountered. 
The development of the composer’s skill then becomes a ge- 
netic programming problem; the genotype is the program 
string presented to the virtual machine and the phenotype its 
musical output. In such a system, the executing process on 
the virtual machine can hold internal structuring rules and 
information that are not visible in the final musical pheno- 
type. Whorley et al. (2013) address this point in the context 
of melody harmonization, the exact steps of which cannot be 
known just by listening to the piece of music. Decoupling 
the genetic program and the resulting musical phenotype in 
this way allows for the emergence of complex structures not 
possible in more constrained musical models. For example, 
a conditional branch statement in the program can cause the 
repetition of a single note or section, or perhaps even the 
entire piece depending on where it occurs. While the mu- 
sical possibilities of this approach increase in number, the 
resulting space of possible outcomes is very large and hard 
to analyse (McIntyre, 1994; Martins and Miranda, 2007) so 
careful design of fitness evaluation is necessary. 

As mentioned above, the composer’s creative process can- 
not operate in a vacuum; it is necessarily dependent on the 
influence of works from previous composers. In the same 
way, our evaluation process employs fitness tests that judge 
the similarity between statistical properties of the current 
musical phenotype and those of a chosen corpus of existing 
music (in this case, a group of Bach keyboard exercises). 
Our evolutionary algorithm is multi-objective in nature, in- 
corporating tests for a number of different properties (Fon- 
seca and Fleming, 1993). Using statistical similarity with a 
corpus as musical fitness evaluation has been discussed be- 
fore (Eigenfeldt (2012), Manaris et al. (2007)), but without 
the inclusion of a Turing-complete virtual machine. 

Our aim here is to establish whether the use of virtual 
machine and corpus-based similarity tests together will help 
the system converge towards the properties of the chosen 
corpus. Although the phenotype in our current system is 
music, we propose this method as a generic one that can be 
applied to the evolution of any creative process. 

System overview 

Our system follows a conventional genetic programming 
structure (see Figure 2). An initial population of genotypes 
(genetic strings) is generated randomly then each individ- 
ual is run on the virtual machine in turn. The output of the 
virtual machine is a byte stream that is parsed by a model 
builder to create our phenotype, a musical model. The struc- 
ture of this model is completely independent of the structure 
and mechanism of the virtual machine. This two- stage ap- 
proach to rendering the model deviates from previous musi- 
cal evolutionary systems in that the genetic string is not di- 
rectly used to build the phenotype, instead being interpreted 
by the virtual machine. 



Figure 2: Workflow of the algorithm: A population of ge- 
netic strings is interpreted by the virtual machine and the 
resulting bytes used to build models; statistical transforms 
are performed on the models to yield descriptors, which are 
used in similarity tests to assess fitness of the musical pieces. 
Based on these grades, genetic strings are bred and mutated 
to produce the next generation. 


Each phenotype model is evaluated using a series of tests 
derived from the corpus. These tests focus on the underly- 
ing statistical properties of a model rather than the similarity 
of the data itself. High grades can therefore be achieved 
not only when a model is identical to a member of the cor- 
pus, but also when it is statistically similar to them. To pro- 
duce these statistics, we subject models to a series of trans- 
form methods to produce a descriptor. The construct which 
creates a descriptor from a musical model is a descriptor 
builder. We refer to the complete set of tests as the similar- 
ity test container. 

Based on the assigned grades, the breeding chooser 
chooses pairs of units for crossover, and the breeder splices 
these pairs to create offspring. The crossover and mutation 
process operates on the genetic strings producing a new gen- 
eration of programs for the virtual machine to execute. 

Virtual machine 

Our Turing-complete virtual machine interprets commands 
by reading 8-bit values from the current address pointed to 
by the the program counter and executing the assigned in- 
structions. All possible values of a byte become potential 
opcodes mapped to a custom instruction set. The following 
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Figure 3: Regions of the genetic string dictate the complete initial conditions of the virtual machine. The first 64kB represents 
the machine’s main memory; eight 8-bit general-purpose registers and an accumulator are provided for data manipulation; a 
16-bit program counter and data pointer allow addressing of the main memory; a separate 8-bit stack pointer allows the machine 
to control a 256-byte call stack. 


types of operations are defined: 

1 . Data transfer - copy a segment of the RAM or a register 
to another segment of the RAM or to a register; 

2. Arithmetic & Logic - perform simple arithmetic/logical 
functions on a value within the RAM or a register; 

3. Branching & conditional instructions - move the program 
counter to a different location, optionally based on a con- 
dition; 

4. Machine control - internal commands such as halting or 
pushing/popping using the stack; 

5. Output commands - outputs a value from the RAM or a 
register; this is the main customization we use to make 
the virtual machine serve our purpose. 

The virtual machine interprets bytes until a ‘halt’ com- 
mand is found or until it has processed a preset maximum 
number of commands or outputs. 

The genetic string defines the initial condition of the vir- 
tual machine; it encompasses the initial value of the random 
access memory, the stack and all registers. When a genetic 
string is fed into the virtual machine, all these segments are 
set as shown in Figure 3. 

Since our virtual machine is a Von-Neumann machine, it 
can overwrite its own memory while the process executes. 
To avoid the genetic string being changed in this process, it 
is always copied rather than moved in the feeding process. 
This ensures that interpreting the same genetic string multi- 
ple times will always result in the same output. Therefore 
we can safely save, recall or re-evaluate any genotype. 

The musical model 

Here, we define our musical model as a series of notes, each 
having three properties: 

1. Inter-onset interval (IOI) - The time elapsed between the 
previous and current note onsets. For the first note, it is 
the time between the beginning of the piece and the note’s 
onset. The unit of measurement for this property can be 
set globally; in this case, it is a 16th note value using a 
tempo of 120 BPM. 


note 0 note 1 


0X00 

0X02 

0x32 

0x02 

0x02 

0x34 


IOI duration pitch IOI duration pitch 



Figure 4: The model building process: parsing bytes to ob- 
tain note properties. The byte stream output from the virtual 
machine is sliced into three-byte chunks representing notes 
using one byte per property. 

2. Duration - The current note’s duration, in the same units 
as the IOI. 

3. Pitch - A numeric value representing the note’s pitch be- 
tween 0 and 127, mapped to the same pitches as defined 
in the MIDI 1 protocol. The value 69 is associated with the 
440Hz concert A, an increase or decrease of one unit rep- 
resenting a pitch rise or fall of one semitone respectively. 

To build an instance of this model, the model builder 
parses the output of the virtual machine (see Figure 4). It 
masks each byte to give the boundaries of the three proper- 
ties: Inter-onset interval and duration use 4 bits (longest note 
is the whole note), and pitch uses 7 bits (values are between 
0 and 127). The model builder ignores any note whose du- 
ration or pitch is 0. 

The resulting model is essentially a 3 -row matrix, where 
each row represents a property, and each column represents a 
note. Given a model m, the matrix element ra 2 , n is the pitch 
of the nth note. The model builder populates this matrix 
column-by-column. 

Corpus-based fitness tests 

The fitness of any rendered phenotype is determined by a 
series of similarity tests. All tests aim to evaluate how sta- 
tistically similar a model is to the models in the corpus. This 
allows a large space of phenotypes to achieve high scores 
on the tests, not just the ones identical to a member of the 
corpus. 

Here we take a holistic approach to building these tests, 
i.e. we test fundamental properties of our models instead 

Musical Instrument Digital Interface 
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of properties specific to music theory. We wish to find out 
whether looking only at the fundamental distributions’ simi- 
larities allows the system to converge towards musical traits 
without the need to specifically test for them. This approach 
allows us to keep the generic aspect of this algorithm, so 
non-musical models may also benefit from it. 

We define two types of tests: those revolving around a 
single property, such as total duration or overall number of 
notes, and those revolving around statistical property distri- 
butions. 

We will refer to the overall number of tests as T. Given a 
model m and test index t , the test ft(m) returns a grade 
gt,m> which is a numerical value between 0 and 1. The 
model’s overall grade g m is determined by a linear combi- 
nation of the individual grades per test. We will refer to the 
coefficients of this equation as importances , since a higher 
coefficient means the test impacts the overall grade more. 
Every test f t is assigned a predefined importance i t . The 
importances are scaled to sum to 1 over all tests: 

T— 1 

y>=!, CD 

t = 0 

therefore the overall grades will also be between 0 and 1 : 

T-l 

gt,m €= [0) i] ^ gm — ^ ^ Hgm,t c. [0? i] • (2) 

t= 0 

Chosen corpus 

We have chosen Bach’s Inventions and Sinfonias , compris- 
ing 30 keyboard exercises, as our corpus. This catalogue of 
musical pieces was chosen for the following reasons: 

• Relatively short pieces of equal length - For this re- 
search, we wish to test if, given a corpus of small length 
pieces, our system will converge to create pieces of simi- 
lar length. Using this constrained length can help demon- 
strate that our algorithm finds the appropriate solution 
subspace where pieces of these lengths live. 

• Constant tempo - We have not included tempo as a prop- 
erty which changes within the models (it is preset to 120 
BPM) and we do not test for it. 

• Similar style - Stylistically, all pieces of the corpus are 
similar in phrasing and property distribution. By using 
them, we once again limit our solution subspace and test 
whether or not the algorithm can find it. 

The corpus is has been extracted from a set of MIDI files 2 . 
Our musical model has a structure similar to MIDI, there- 
fore the algorithm has been extended to support conversion 
between the two representations. 

The corpus files all comprise a single track of polyphonic 
music, therefore our system currently also produces single- 
track polyphonic music. The files in the corpus have been 

downloaded from www . midiworld . com/bach . htm 



Length (ticks) 


Figure 5: Deduced normal distribution test for musical 
model length. The length distribution for the pieces in the 
corpus (histogram bars) determines the grading schema we 
use for input models. The thick overlay ed line shows the 
deduced normal curve. 


generated from a score rather then recorded by a human 
player. As a result they contain no musical expression such 
as changes in dynamics and tempo (e.g. all notes have ve- 
locity 127). For this reason our current systme does not use 
velocity as a property of notes within the models but it could 
easily be added at a later stage. 

Normal distribution tests 

In our first corpus-based tests, we evaluate two single- value 
properties of a model: the total duration and overall number 
of notes. 

To test similarity, we assume a normal distribution for 
both properties. We calculate the mean p c and standard de- 
viation a c of all lengths are number of notes in the corpus. 
The normal distribution is scaled so the value of p c gives a 
fitness of 1. This results in the first two tests within our sim- 
ilarity test container. Figure 5 shows the deduced normal of 
the length test and the histogram of the lengths of the corpus, 
to show the correlation. 

Descriptor correlation tests 

In this system, a descriptor is the output of a series of trans- 
form methods applied to an input model. The rest of our 
tests look at similarity between the descriptors of the input 
and that of the corpus. Four transforms are applied to each of 
the three properties of a model, resulting in a total of twelve 
correlation tests. The input for these transforms is always 
one property of all notes, i.e. it is a row of the model matrix. 
The following transforms are used to build the descriptor: 

Histogram A histogram shows the distribution of the dif- 
ferent values within the input data. For example, when 
analysing inter-onset intervals, a histogram represents the 
distribution of quarter notes and eighth notes etc. If two 
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descriptors have a similar histogram for a property, it means 
the distribution of that property is similar. The associated 
test discourages unlikely values (e.g. very low or very high 
pitches), where the likelihood of a value is determined by 
the corpus. 

Histogram of differential This transform shows the dis- 
tribution of the rate of change between consecutive notes. It 
represents the contour of a property. The associated test dis- 
courages unlikely changes (e.g. large rises or falls in pitch). 

Fourier transform The previous transforms lose all time 
information, therefore they are not appropriate for testing 
repetition and structure. By applying a discrete Fourier 
transform to a property, we can see repetitive time-domain 
patterns appear as peaks in the spectrum. Similarity of these 
properties may encourage the emergence of rhythmic pat- 
terns and meter. 

Fourier transform of differential This transform shows 
the repeating patterns in the rate of change between consec- 
utive values. 

All these transforms produce an output of size 128, inde- 
pendent of the size of the input. Therefore a descriptor is 
encoded as a matrix of size 12 x 128. 

We calculate the correlation between two descriptors line- 
by-line, because we want to be able to assign different 
importances to the transforms. Therefore we produce 12 
grades. 

To calculate the correlation between the same line of two 
descriptors, we use the Pearson correlation coefficient (r). 
Given the it h lines from descriptors D and E , denoted by Di 
and Ei , and their mean values denoted by Di and Ei , their 
correlation coefficient is given by the following equation: 


rDi.Ei = 




The resulting coefficient is between —1 and 1. Positive 
values imply positive correlation, negative values imply neg- 
ative correlation and a value of 0 implies no correlation. In 
our tests, we return 0 for negative values because we do not 
wish to obtain negative fitness scores. This approach allows 
us to return grades between the values of 0 and 1 without 
having to normalize the descriptors themselves. 


Corpus clustering 

We have defined correlation between two descriptors but our 
corpus consists of 30 different musical models, all of which 
have a different descriptor. Therefore a method must be used 
to incorporate the data from all 30 corpus members into the 
test. To verify how well this incorporation works, we evalu- 
ate the members of the corpus themselves using our tests. 



Model index from corpus 

Figure 6: Similarity test results of corpus for different num- 
bers of clusters; the models have been sorted by correlation. 


A possible reference descriptor could be the centre of all 
descriptors from the corpus. This would be a single niche 
(Mahfoud, 1995) within our solution space. Experimenting 
with this approach reveals that testing the corpus itself gives 
relatively small grades (between 70 and 80%). This suggests 
that taking just one niche narrows down our solution space 
so much that even the corpus cannot achieve a high enough 
grade. 

Another possible approach is to use all corpus members 
as niches, i.e. measure an input model’s correlation to each 
of the corpus members and take the maximum value. In this 
case, all corpus members score 100%. However, this can 
become computationally expensive, and might broaden the 
solution space too much. 

To obtain the best of both approaches, we cluster our cor- 
pus, partitioning the descriptors into K subsets. Afterwards 
we can use the centres of these clusters as reference descrip- 
tors, and test for the maximal correlation with a centre. 

The clustering happens offline, before the evolutionary al- 
gorithm starts. It only needs to be done once therefore we 
do not have to worry about the computational expense. We 
use the iterative partitional clustering algorithm (Jain and 
Dubes, 1988), using the following steps: 

1. Define the cluster centres as the first K descriptors. 

2. Classify each descriptor into one of the K partitions by 
taking the minimal square error. 

3. Find the new centres of gravity by taking the mean de- 
scriptor of each partition. Assign these as the new cluster 
centres. 

4. Repeat steps 2-3 until no change occurs between itera- 
tions, or the number of steps reaches a maximum value 
(to avoid infinite oscillation). 

This approach allows the flexibility of changing the value 
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cut points 



Figure 7: Visualization of crossover process; random cut 
points are chosen on the parents and offspring created from 
their recombination. 


of K between runs. The two methods proposed initially can 
also be achieved by setting K = 1 or K = 30, respectively. 
Figure 6 shows the achieved grades of the corpus using dif- 
ferent values for K. 

Evolution strategy 

Once all model grades have been calculated, we choose pairs 
of individuals for crossover. We use a complementary phe- 
notype selection process (Dolin et al., 2002), which looks at 
individual test grades as well as overall scores. It chooses 
a mother based on roulette-wheel selection and builds hy- 
pothetical best-case offspring with all potential fathers. The 
hypothetical best-case offspring have the maximum grade 
for each test from the mother and father. The father is then 
chosen based on roulette-wheel selection applied to these 
grades. 

When creating and breeding genetic strings, we do not 
concern ourselves with how this genetic string will be used 
later on, we simply view it as a byte array. In the first run 
of the algorithm, the generation-zero genetic strings are ran- 
domly generated byte arrays of the given size. In all sub- 
sequent generations, offspring are spliced versions of their 
parents. We will refer to the genetic strings of the parents as 
Po and pi . 

With the parents po and pi chosen, the genetic string 
breeder builds two new genetic strings oo and o\. It chooses 
a random number of cut points, separates po and pi into 
chunks and populates the offspring (Figure 7). One chunk 
is taken from one parent, the next from the other. 

Children oo and o\ are then mutated by taking a random 
number of byte indices, and randomizing those bytes. The 
ratios of maximum cut points and maximum mutated bytes 
to the genetic string size are predefined for each run of the 
experiment. 

Survival of the fittest is applied before the crossover pro- 
cess. A subset of the population can survive into the next 
generation. The ratio of the surviving units in a population is 
a predefined value. The units with maximum overall grades 
are allowed to survive into the next generation, but they are 



Figure 8: Progression of grades over 20000 generations: the 
mean and maximum grades for each generation, averaged 
over the 40 runs. The maximum grades steadily rise, while 
the mean grades seem to plateau quickly. 


given an age value, so no phenotype can survive more than 
a given number of generations. 

Experiments & results 

For this paper we have run a total of 40 experiments, each 
time allowing the algorithm to reach 20000 generations; the 
parameters used here have been derived empirically from 
earlier test runs. We used a population size of 256 with a 
survival rate of 3% and number of clusters K = 5. The vir- 
tual machine’s stopping conditions are a maximum of 60000 
commands or 2500 output bytes. The breeder uses a 0.1% 
maximum cut point ratio and a 2% maximum mutation ratio. 

In early experiments, it was found that some fitness tests 
tend to block others, preventing them from achieving high 
scores; importances have therefore been set to mitigate 
against this. For example, models with fewer notes have 
a higher probability of scoring well on correlation tests and 
this would block the emergence of desired lengths or number 
of notes. Therefore, the single property normal tests havea 
high importance. 

The algorithm saves a number of files every 2500 gener- 
ations. The first is the algorithm’s current state, which can 
be imported for analysis or continuation. This file contains 
only the last generation. The second cyclically saved file 
holds all the test results since the past save. This way, none 
of them are lost, but only a limited number are in memory 
at any given time. The third file is a MIDI export of the 
highest- scoring model in the current generation. 

To analyse the results of our series of tests, we take a 
look at the overall progression of the test results. Figure 
8 shows the mean and maximum grades per generation, av- 
eraged over the 40 runs. We can observe a steady rise in 
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Figure 9: Distribution of highest- scoring individual grades. 
Every run managed to converge to at least a 60% correlation. 


the maximum score, but stagnation in the mean values. This 
can be explained by the fragility of a genetic string when 
faced with crossover and mutation; even a small change can 
produce a completely different musical model. 

Figure 9 shows the grade distribution of the highest- 
scoring individual in each run. It demonstrates that the algo- 
rithm gives consistent results on different iterations. 

Examining the resulting MIDI files 3 allows us to evaluate, 
albeit subjectively, the musicality of the results. Their dura- 
tions are universally within the boundaries dictated by the 
corpus statistics, although many achieve this with a smaller 
than desired number of notes (i.e. the notes are on average 
longer). Most exhibit recurring patterns of varying lengths, 
while some sound more random. 

Figure 10 presents a selection from the results, demon- 
strating emergence of some musical properties, namely rep- 
etition and variation. Another property that emerges in rare 
cases is segmentation , i.e. longer sequences recurring at dif- 
ferent times. Our tests did not specifically focus any of these 
properties, rather, they have emerged solely based on the 
similarity to the corpus. 

Although repetition and variation appear in these pieces, 
other musical properties such as harmony , melody or en- 
tropy, are somewhat lacking. This suggests the need for fur- 
ther fitness tests inspired by music-theory. 

Conclusion & future work 

In this paper we have demonstrated a novel approach to evo- 
lutionary music composition: evolving the composition pro- 
cess rather than the product. By using a Turing-complete 
virtual machine, we have successfully defined our genotype 

3 All MIDI files and scores are uploaded to 

http : // csabasulyok . bit bucket . org/ emc 


as that process. Using a corpus of real music, we have de- 
rived tests to measure similarity of musical pieces to a set of 
niches. 

Our results are promising, demonstrating that while this 
approach succeeds at converging towards the properties of 
the pieces in the corpus, is still only produces partially mu- 
sical results. Some traits such as repetition and segmentation 
do arise, but there is still much room for improvement. 

As a first step towards the reinforcement of the current 
ideas, we propose further test runs using different settings. 
The choice of parameters for the current run was largely em- 
pirical, therefore it may be interesting to assess differences 
arising from altering parameters such as population sizes, 
numbers of generations and survival rates. 

For further research, we propose the inclusion of music- 
theory-inspired tests, which could accurately assess specific 
musical traits that do not yet emerge in the current context, 
such as harmony and entropy. 

Improvements could also be made by a different choice 
of corpus. Since the current one had no musical expres- 
sion, it would be interesting to explore what musical pieces 
played by human musicians could teach our system to do. 
Incorporation of velocity into the model properties would 
then allow us to test for accentuation and expressive tempo 
changes. We could also extend our corpus to include mul- 
tivoice pieces such as string quartets. By testing the voices 
separately, the system could potentially detect the need for 
different pitch ranges or inter-onset intervals in the individ- 
ual voices. 
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Figure 10: Two example segments from MIDI files created by the composition system. The recurring pattern in the top stave 
demonstrates that the algorithm helps repetitions emerge naturally. The lower stave shows a small three-note pattern with added 
decorations, demonstrating the evolution of variations. Time and key signatures have been added manually for illustration. 
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Abstract 

The most prominent property of life on Earth is its ability 
to evolve. It is often taken for granted that self-replication- 
the characteristic that makes life possible-implies evolvabil- 
ity, but many examples such as the lack of evolvability in 
computer viruses seem to challenge this view. Is evolvabil- 
ity itself a property that needs to evolve, or is it automatically 
present within any chemistry that supports sequences that can 
evolve in principle? Here, we study evolvability in the digi- 
tal life system Avida, where self-replicating sequences writ- 
ten by hand are used to seed evolutionary experiments. We 
use 170 self-replicators that we found in a search through 3 
billion randomly generated sequences (at three different se- 
quence lengths) to study the evolvability of generic rather 
than hand-designed self-replicators. We find that most can 
evolve but some are evolutionarily sterile. From this limited 
data set we are led to conclude that evolvability is a likely-but 
not a guaranteed- property of random replicators in a digital 
chemistry. 

Introduction 

For life of the type as we experience it on Earth to 
emerge from an initially abiotic state requires two seem- 
ingly independent things to happen. First, a self-replicator 
has to emerge (or else, to arrive on Earth from extrater- 
restrial sources (Arrhenius, 1908; Hoyle and Wickramas- 
inghe, 1981; Wickramasinghe, 2011)). Secondly, this self- 
replicator must be able to evolve and thus diversify into 
the complexity we see today. In general we think of 
self-replicators as extremely rare (von Neumann, 1966). 
But in order to jump-start the process of evolution, these 
rare self-replicators now also must be endowed with an- 
other property-evolvability (Wagner and Altenberg, 1996; 
Kirschner and Gerhart, 1998; Wagner, 2005). By evolvabil- 
ity here we mean the ability to produce variants or mutants 
(produced by a faulty self replication process or else by 
external noise) that can also self-replicate. Without evolv- 
ability the self-replicator would just multiply but not adapt. 
While it is safe to assume that one of the first self-replicators 
on Earth was evolvable ( n = 1), it is not at all clear whether 
evolvability is a general property of self-replicators, or else 
is an additional constraint that renders the emergence of 


life even more improbable. Here we use the computational 
evolution system Avida (Adami and Brown, 1994; Adami, 
1998; Ofria et al., 2009) to investigate whether random self- 
replicators, that is, randomly generated sequences of code 
written in the avidian instruction set that happen to be able 
to self-replicate, also are automatically endowed with the 
capacity to evolve. Even though evolvability appears to be 
inherent to avidians, we cannot rule out a priori whether 
the observed evolvability of avidians is a consequence of 
the evolvabilty of the hand-written ancestor or is instead a 
germane property of all self-replicators that can exist within 
this digital chemistry. To resolve this question, we searched 
for self-replicating sequences that we generated randomly, 
within the three size classes L = 8, L = 15 (the size of the 
standard avidian self-replicator), and L = 30. We found 170 
such sequences after generating 3 billion random sequences, 
and report their evolvabilty below. 

Self-replicators in Avida 

In Avida, small self-replicating computer programs (“avidi- 
ans”) compete for limited memory space and limited CPU 
resources needed to successfully self-replicate (see Ofria 
et al. 2009 for a complete description of the Avida system). 
This ability to self-replicate is contained within an individ- 
ual avidian’s genome of instructions (see Fig. 1). Because 
this genome is then passed on to an avidian’s descendants, 
the ability to self-replicate is heritable. Selection in Avida 
is implicit, since faster replicators have a higher chance of 
making offspring. During the process of self-replication, 
mutations may be introduced, resulting in error-prone repli- 
cation and variation within the population. Thus, Avida 
is an instance of evolution by natural selection (Pennock, 
2007), because it contains inheritance, variation, and dif- 
ferential fitness among individuals. Avida has been used 
to explore a diverse set of topics in evolutionary biology 
such as the evolution of genomic complexity (Lenski et al., 
1999), the “survival of the flattest” effect at high mutation 
rates (Wilke et al., 2001), the evolution of complex fea- 
tures (Lenski et al., 2003), the evolution of reproductive di- 
vision of labor (Goldsby et al., 2014), and the role of co- 
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evolution in the origin of complexity (Zaman et al., 2014). 
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Figure 1 : The avidian CPU in the process of executing a seg- 
ment of code. The CPU uses three registers (AX,BX,CX) as 
well as an instruction pointer (IP) that reads the program 
into the CPU. A read-head, a write-head, and a flow-head 
are used to specify positions in the CPU’s memory. The 
‘copy’ command reads from the read-head and writes to the 
write-head, while ‘jump’ -type statements move the instruc- 
tion pointer to the flow-head. The CPU uses two stacks to 
simulate an “infinite Turing tape”, while input/output buffers 
serve to communicate between the CPU and its environment 
(reproduced from Ofria et al. (2009), with permission). 

Avidian genomes are composed of usually 26 different in- 
structions, typically rendered as a string of lowercase letters, 
where each letter corresponds to one command (see Table 
1). These instructions can be considered analogous to the 20 
amino acids common to all biological organisms. 

A self-replicator in Avida must have a set of instructions 
in the right order to: first allocate memory, then copy itself 
into this newly allocated memory, and finally it has to split 
the new memory from the old one in order to crate a new 
organism. These instructions and their interactions are com- 
plex and in general it is not possible to predict if an organism 
will replicate just by examining the sequence. As a conse- 
quence, the ability to self-replicate has to be tested directly 
by allowing the instructions to execute (we surmise that this 
problem of predicting the ability to self-replicate is similar 
to the Halting Problem (Turing, 1936), where it is necessary 
to run the algorithm to find out if it halts or not). 

In the majority of all Avida experiments a default hand- 
designed “start” organism is used to seed a population. This 
choice is to some extent historical: the designers assumed 
that self-replicators were too rare to be found by a random 
process (Adami, 1998). Indeed, any particular sequence of 


length L=15 for example (the length of one of the standard 
hand- written ancestors) has a likelihood of p = 26“ 15 « 
6 x 10 -22 . If a million of such sequences could be checked 
per second, on one thousand CPUs running in parallel, it 
would take about 50,000 years to find it. As a remedy, the 
designers wrote one instead (most of the common ances- 
tors in Avida were written by Charles Ofria). However, it 
is clear that the density of self-replicators in the space of all 
sequences depends on the chemistry (here, the instruction 
set) used. Since the inception of Avida in 1993, the standard 
instruction set has changed, and it appears that using the cur- 
rent set (that is, the current “chemistry”) self-replicators can 
be found among randomly generated sequences (as reported 
here) because the information content of the sequences is 
significantly smaller than 15. 

No self-replicator in nature (or within Avida) replicates 
without error, because noise in the system is inevitable and 
will always affect replication by increasing variation. Varia- 
tion in Avida can have two different causes. First, it is pos- 
sible that the sequence of commands performs in such ways 
that the resulting copy is modified. This typically leads to re- 
peated commands, insertions, or deletions. Such changes are 
inherent to the self-replicator (they are genetically encoded 
and thus deterministic) and referred to as “implicit” muta- 
tions. A second mechanism is less deterministic, and oc- 
curs during the processes of division and reproduction, pro- 
cesses that are inherently made to be error-prone to a degree 
that can be specified by the user. These copy-errors, as well 
as the probabilistic insertion and deletion of instructions or 
code snippets reflect the noisiness of the system and are not 
under control of the organism itself. Note that even the most 
sophisticated polymerases that also have proof reading abil- 
ities cannot create perfect replicates every time, while this is 
in principle possible for avidians without implicit mutations 
by turning the mutation rate to zero. While biochemical- 
based life does not have a mutational mechanism similar to 
the implicit mutations seen in avidians, it is not unreasonable 
to assume that early replicators also underwent large muta- 
tions due to a lack of error-correction during replication. 

Evolvability in Avida 

Evolvability describes the ability of an organism to undergo 
evolutionary adaptation (Wagner and Altenberg, 1996; 
Kirschner and Gerhart, 1998; Wagner, 2005). There are two 
main pathways to adaptation in Avida. The first is optimiza- 
tion , where organisms with a minimal replication time out- 
compete others in the population (akin to r- selection (Pi- 
anka, 1970)). The second is innovation , where avidians can 
evolve new phenotypic traits that enable a fitness increase 
(the Tf-selection mode). These phenotypic traits are the abil- 
ity to perform certain Boolean logic operations; these logic 
operations allow an individual to execute a greater propor- 
tion of its genome than other avidians that do not perform 
such logic operations. This indirectly allows them to self- 
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Instruction Description Symbol 

nop-A no operation (type A) a 

nop-B no operation (type B) b 

nop-C no operation (type C) c 

if-n-equ Execute next instruction only-if ?BX? does not equal complement d 

if-less Execute next instruction only if ?BX? is less than its complement e 

if-label Execute next instruction only if template complement was just copied f 

mov-head Move instruction pointer to same position as flow-head g 

jmp-head Move instruction pointer by fixed amount found in register CX h 

get-head Write position of instruction pointer into register CX i 

set-flow Move the flow-head to the memory position specified by ?CX? j 

shift-r Shift all the bits in ?BX? one to the right k 

shift-1 Shift all the bits in ?BX? one to the left 1 

inc Increment ?BX? m 

dec Decrement ?BX? n 

push Copy value of ?BX? onto top of current stack o 

pop Remove number from current stack and place in ?BX? p 

swap-stk Toggle the active stack q 

swap Swap the contents of ?BX? with its complement r 

add Calculate sum of BX and CX; put result in ?BX? s 

sub Calculate BX minus CX; put result in ?BX? t 

nand Perform bitwise NAND on BX and CX; put result in ?BX? u 

h-copy Copy instruction from read-head to write-head and advance both v 

h-alloc Allocate memory for offspring w 

h-divide Divide off an offspring located between read-head and write-head x 

10 Output value ?BX? and replace with new input y 

h-search Find complement template and place flow-head after it z 


Table 1 : Instruction set of the avidian programming language used in this study. The notation ?BX? implies that the command 
operates on a register specified by the subsequent nop instruction (for example, nop-A specifies the AX register, and so forth). 
If no nop instruction follows, use the register BX as a default. More details about this instruction set can be found in Ofria et al. 
(2009). 
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replicate at a greater rate (see, for example, Adami 1998, 
2006). These different modes of survival can be thought 
of as different niches that avidians can inhabit (White and 
Adami, 2004). 

It is possible in general that an organism (digital or other- 
wise) carries such a specific sequence of nucleotides or (as 
in Avida) commands that every possible mutation prevents 
self-replication. From a fitness landscape point of view, such 
replicators would represent an isolated fitness peak where 
self replication is only possible at the top, and where each 
mutation is lethal. Such self-replicators, born at the top of 
the fitness peak, so to speak, would be unevolvable. A self- 
replicator that can evolve, on the other hand, would never 
emerge at peak in the landscape, but rather on a lower level 
and subsequently find positive and or neutral mutations that 
ultimately lead to higher fitness levels in the landscape. We 
know that the hand-written replicators in Avida are evolv- 
able, but it is not clear how likely evolvability is among ran- 
domly generated replicators. 

Methods 

All experiments are performed using Avida ver- 
sion 2.14, which can be downloaded from 
https://github.com/devosoft/avida. We first randomly 

generated Avida sequences to discover individuals that 
could self-replicate, using a uniform random distribution 
for each command at each site, which ensures that each 
sequence has the same likelihood to be generated, given by 


where D is the size of the alphabet (D = 26 here) and L is 
the length of the sequence generated (Adami and LaBar, 
2015). To decide whether a sequence could successfully 
self-replicate, it must pass two tests. First, we tested whether 
the organism could successfully divide within its lifespan. 
Here, we used standard Avida parameters for an organism’s 
lifespan: it must divide before it executes 20 x L instruc- 
tions. This test indicates that an avidian can successfully 
reproduce, it does not imply that its descendants also can 
reproduce. In our search we discovered many viable avid- 
ians that were able to successfully divide into two non- 
viable organisms. Therefore, we only counted sequences 
that could replicate and produce offspring that could also 
replicate as true self-replicators (in other words, they are 
“colony-forming”). This does not imply that every self- 
replicator produces a perfect copy of itself in the absence 
of mutation. Indeed, most of these replicators undergo im- 
plicit mutations solely due to their genome sequence, and 
their offspring differ in length from the parent. In analyz- 
ing a genome’s ability to self-replicate, we used the default 
Avida settings, described for example in (Ofria et al., 2009). 
For our study of evolvability, we also included the default 
length 15 hand- written ancestor in our set of self-replicators. 


In order to test whether these self-replicators could opti- 
mize their fitness, we evolved them in an environment where 
only decreased self-replication speed was under positive se- 
lection (the r- selection niche). We evolved these replicators 
for 10 3 generations at a population size of 3, 600 individuals 
(10 replicates). Instruction mutations occurred at a genomic 
rate of 0. 1 at division (meaning the likelihood to incur an er- 
ror is length-independent), and both insertions and deletions 
occurred at a genomic rate of 0.005 per division. We mea- 
sured an organism’s evolvability as its gain in relative fitness 
at the end of the experiment. 

Finally, we tested the self-replicators’ ability to evolve 
greater complexity by evolving new phenotypic traits (that 
is, in the Af-selection mode). The traits that are rewarded 
are logical functions that an avidian can solve by stringing 
together code involving the nand function (given by the let- 
ter u, see Table 1). In this setting, nine different logic tasks 
may be rewarded, denoted as the bit-wise NOT, NAND, 
AND, OR-NOT , OR, AND-NOT, NOR, XOR, andEQU. 
We evolved the self-replicators of length 15 in an environ- 
ment where nine Boolean logic operations, and hence nine 
phenotypic traits, are under positive selection; this is of- 
ten referred to as the logic-9 environment (Lenski et al., 
2003). For this experiment, we evolved these replicators for 
10 4 generations at a population size of 10 4 individual (ten 
replicates). Increased population size and experiment time 
was used to allow time for trait evolution. The mutation 
rates were the same as in the optimization experiments. We 
quantified an organism’s evolvability in these experiments 
by measuring the number of evolved phenotypic traits. 

Results 

Of the 10 9 randomly-generated Avidian genomes in each 
length class, we found 6 self-replicators of length 8, 58 self- 
replicators of length 15, and 106 self-replicators of length 30 
(see Table for their sequences). However, it is unlikely that 
each self-replicator needs every instruction in its genome in 
order to self-replicate (Adami, 2015). Many of these self- 
replicators could be unstable and would generate implicit 
mutations upon replication. Therefore, we tested the repli- 
cation fidelity of each self-replicator (Fig. 2). All replica- 
tors of length 8 were able to undergo error- free replication 
without external noise (mutation rate set to zero). This is 
likely due to the fact that avidian genomes cannot be shorter 
than length 8; however, that does not prevent the occurrence 
of genomes that replicate to a length larger than 8, which 
we did not see among this set. Self-replicators of length 15 
and 30 could not replicate error-free, even without external 
noise, and most of their genome sequences decreased upon 
successful replication. 

Next, we tested the evolvability of these replicators in the 
sense of how well they could optimize their genomes as a 
way to increase replication speed, and thus their fitness. We 
found that the majority of these spontaneous self-replicators 
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Figure 2: Change in length after the first round of replication 
for all self replicators we found of length 8, 15, and 30. The 
self-replicators are ordered by length increase within their 
individual groups. The dashed lines indicate the start organ- 
ism’s length. 

of length 8, 15, and 30 possess the ability to optimize their 
replication algorithm (see Figure 3). While the increase in 
fitness across the different self-replicators varied due to dif- 
fering ancestral fitness, most increased in fitness by more 
than two-fold over the course of 10 3 generations of evo- 
lution. However, we found a few replicators (3%) that 
were evolutionary sterile (defined as a relative fitness < 2), 
demonstrating that not all self-replicators can easily undergo 
significant adaptation. 

Because the ability to optimize replication speed does not 
automatically imply the ability to evolve greater complex- 
ity, we also tested at the ability of the length 15 replica- 
tors to evolve new phenotypic traits (see Methods for a de- 
scription of those traits). All 58 self-replicators were able 
to evolve at least one phenotypic trait in one replicate, al- 
though the likelihood of the emergence of phenotypic traits 
varied greatly across the different replicators and within the 
replicates for each specific replicator (see Fig. 4). Moreover, 
most self-replicators were able to evolve multiple traits. The 
hand- written Avida ancestor of length 15 displayed the least 
evolvability in regards to trait evolution compared to the 
58 randomly-generated self-replicators. Only one out of 
ten replicates evolved any phenotypic traits in the allotted 
time, although that replicate did manage the evolution of two 
traits. 

Discussion 

Here, we asked if spontaneous self-replicators in Avida 
would all possess the additional ability to change in such 
a way that they could initiate evolution. We showed that 
the majority of self-replicators are robust enough to tolerate 


Figure 3: Relative fitness after 1,000 generatios of evolu- 
tion for all replicators we found of length 8, 15, and 30. 
The replicators are ordered by relative fitness increase within 
their groups of similar length. The fitness of all start organ- 
isms is normalized to 1, indicated by the dashed line. The 
error bars indicate the standard deviation over 10 replicate 
evolution trials with the same ancestor. 


mutations as well as changes to their genome size. This sug- 
gests that self-replicators in this digital chemistry are robust 
and thus will most likely be able to jump-start evolution. 
Further, this result holds both when we looked at the abil- 
ity of self-replicators to increase fitness through optimiza- 
tion or through the evolution of new phenotypes. In addi- 
tion, many spontaneous self-replicators made faulty copies 
of themselves in the absence of external noise, which fur- 
ther supports the idea that variability is an inherent property 
of spontaneous self-replication. 

These results confirm that not every spontaneous self- 
replicator necessarily is evolvable. On the other hand, we 
also find that the majority of spontaneous self-replicators de- 
terministically do not make exact copies even in the absence 
of mutation, questioning the term “self-replicator” for these 
genotypes. Indeed, while these spontaneously generated se- 
quences are “colony-forming” (in the sense that they pro- 
duce sequences that can also replicate themselves), these are 
not self-replicators in the strictest sense of the definition. In- 
stead, these replicators mutate themselves to become a self- 
replicator: we call these individuals “proto-self-replicators” 
or “proto-replicators”. This means that the number of po- 
tential sequences that can start evolution is increased by ex- 
istence of these proto-replicators. In natural chemistries, 
this phenomenon has been discussed widely (Bernal, 1949; 
Miller et al., 1953; Eigen, 1971; Miller and Orgel, 1974; Es- 
chenmoser and Loewenthal, 1992), suggesting that the first 
self-replicator might have needed either self organisation or 
some other forms of catalysis or autocatalysis in order to 
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Figure 4: The number of logic tasks that spontaneous repli- 
cators of length 15 were able to perform after 10, 000 gener- 
ations of evolution in the Avida logic-9 environment. Repli- 
cators are ordered by number of tasks achieved. Error bars 
indicate the standard error of the mean for 10 replicates per 
ancestral organism. 


create the right chemistry to start polymerization in the first 
place. Figure 5 gives an illustration of this concept. 

Leo Tolstoy famously begun his “Anna Karenina” by re- 
marking that “Happy families are all alike; every unhappy 
family is unhappy in its own way”. In the same manner 
we asked here whether, with respect to evolvability, all self- 
replicators are alike (while of course all non-replicators are 
non-replicating in their own way). Our results show that 
not every self-replicator is suitable as the ancestor for evo- 
lution. But we also find that, with respect to the capacity to 
evolve functional complexity, random replicators are better 
than even those designed by thinking humans. 

Our results further suggest that life, if possibly found else- 
where, does not necessarily experience evolution. We might 
at some point in the future find self-replicators that main- 
tained their ancestral form due to their inability to toler- 
ate enough variation to evolve. Similarly, it seems possi- 
ble that, if such an mutationally-fragile self-replicator exists, 
it might be outcompeted by other self replicators that can 
take advantage of mutations, and thus attain higher fitness 
and ultimately outcompete those mutationally-fragile self- 
replicators. Thus, as long as evolvability is evolvable, com- 
plexity should ensue even when sparked by the most humble 
and awkward replicators. 
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Appendix: Sequences of replicators 


Table 2: Sequences of 8-mer replicators and 15-mer replicators. The sequence denoted (1) is the hand-written L - 15 ancestor. The 106 proto- 
and self-replicators of length L=30 can be downloaded from http://dx.doi.org/10.6084/m9.figshare.1416247 


L — 8 

qxrchcwv 

wxrchcvz 

L = 15 

wtnvf gnxgbsoplp 
wlmvmf gowxdogbf 
vf gxqhmwmf jphgb 
wvuf guuxlt sgbwd 
wvf gnxwhgbaplye 
wvf guzxq jgbiokn 
lwvf gxoet f dgbhp 
rrowvmf gx jgbuyx 
vf gwpxpgbyxxddi 
vmf gqwrmdkyxuhc 
vwqqf gmxgbeixsh 
wvf ghqtzox jirgb 
vf gf yxnxwmgbtmk 
vwtsrlf gxhgbi je 
vmnf gmxxwigbcc 


vxf gw jgb 
wvf g jxgb 

mwtepvf gskvrxgb 
wvf gmwxgb jqpylp 
vtwf gxgbyhdnahk 
vmf if gwvpowxgbt 
vwowf gqxqwxgb jo 
vkhwf gyf rxwgbtr 
lsvrwf gxmmwgbwg 
drvf gwioxrmgb jx 
nvqwqf gfnoxpgbm 
qvuf gxwdgbo jyom 
vqvf gvqxwygbwzn 
irwovf gx jgbwhbr 
vf gxqdrkswgbpgz 
vpdtwf gkf kxgbkp 
qwvqf gfwxxf egbg 


wxvxf ggb 


wvxvf agbchcmwse 
vovvwnf gxlrgb jn 
vlf gvuiof xwgbpc 
wzvfgqxrpou jgbn 
vvf gwxqwdf ogbhq 
vf gwvt 1 j vrwxgbl 
vnf guds f twxwhgb 
inoid jwvf glxgbd 
vf gkqldxidwgbxt 
vhf gtxlwgbfbryb 
vyhf gxwkypgbyny 
wvf gxdmoprllwgb 
vf gwpmmxhqgbkmc 
zvyfgsdwx jgbzdn 
wzcagczvf caxgab^ 


vhf gxwgb 


nvlvf gqnsxwgbzf 
prvf gemsxwepgbo 
dy wqvph f guxqdgb 
j ivf gzwk jxogbtw 
wvf gof eoxxgbrmg 
vf glqwxl jgbwdsf 
vlf gvmhwuxwlgbq 
iwlkvf gxgbsslez 
vnwdf gxgbyeevbg 
wrvvnf gxmgbctol 
yvdwf gxgbvwrfpg 
liwvlf guxgbnhsn 
svkf gxlu j lwmgbx 
kvdsovwf gxgbyhf 
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Collective decision making is crucial in human organizations 
and societies. When a collective is working on exploration of 
problem space and/or ideation for creative solutions, the evo- 
lutionary perspective is useful for conceptualizing and model- 
ing collective decision making, where populations of ideas 
spread and evolve on a social network habitat via continual 
applications of evolutionary operators by human individuals 
(Sayama & Dionne 2015). 

Using an evolutionary approach to model collective deci- 
sion making, we conducted agent-based simulations to inves- 
tigate how collective decision making would be affected by 
the size and topology of social network structure (Sayama, 
Dionne & Yammarino 2013). In our model, each agent has its 
own utility function defined over a multi -dimensional prob- 
lem space, which is marginally different from the “true” utility 
function that is not accessible from any agent. Each agent can 
memorize multiple ideas in mind, and iteratively applies evo- 
lutionary operators (e.g., replication, mutation, recombination, 
elimination) to the idea population it has. The outcomes of 
evolutionary operations are stored in the agent’s mind, and 
also sent to the neighbors to which the agent is connected. 
This allows the spread of ideas through social ties. 

Each simulation was run for a fixed number of iterations, 
and then the level of idea convergence at a social level and the 
true utility value of the most supported idea were measured as 
the performance metrics of collective decision making. The 
former metric characterizes the ability for the society to form 
consensus, while the latter characterizes its ability to find the 
true best solution. The size of the network (number of agents 
or nodes) was varied from 5 to 640 logarithmically. Three 
network topologies with the same average node degree were 
tested: Random, small-world and scale-free. For more details 
of the model and the simulation settings, see Sayama, Dionne 
& Yammarino (2013). 

Simulation results indicated that expanding the size of the 
social network generally improved the quality of ideas at the 
cost of decision convergence. Simulations with different so- 
cial network topologies further revealed that collective deci- 
sion making on small-world networks with high local cluster- 
ing tended to achieve highest decision quality more often than 
on random or scale-free networks (Fig. 1). This can be under- 
stood in that local clustering helps agents in different regions 
in a network maintain their respective focus areas and engage 
in different local search, possibly enhancing the effective par- 
allelism of collective decision making and therefore resulting 
in a greater number of successful decisions. In contrast, the 
links in random and scale-free networks are all “global”, mix- 
ing discussions prematurely and therefore reducing the effec- 


tive parallelism of collective decision making. These observa- 
tions have an interesting contrast with the fact that random 
and scale-free networks are highly efficient in information 
dissemination because of their global connectedness. Our 
results indicate that such efficiency of information dissemina- 
tion may not necessarily imply the same for collective deci- 
sion making. This work may also offer an evolutionary expla- 
nation for the nontrivial relationship between network cluster- 
ing and problem solving, a problem that is actively debated in 
organizational science (Shore, Bernstein & Lazer 2014). 
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Figure 1 . Effects of size and topology of social networks on 
the true utility value of the collective decision (most support- 
ed idea) made through idea evolution on the networks of 
simulated agents. Each dot represents an average result of 
500 independent simulation runs. For larger networks (size > 
100), the small-world topology outperformed the other two 
topologies in terms of the quality of the collective decision. 
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Abstract 

In the past, evolved virtual creatures (EVCs) have been de- 
veloped with rigid, articulated bodies, and with soft bodies, 
but never before with a combination of the two. In nature, 
however, creatures combining a rigid skeleton and non-rigid 
muscles are some of the most complex and successful exam- 
ples of life on earth. Now, for the first time, creatures with 
fully evolved rigid-body skeletons and soft-body muscles can 
be developed in the virtual world, as well. By exploiting 
and re-purposing the capabilities of existing soft-body sim- 
ulation systems, we can evolve complex and effective simu- 
lated muscles, able to drive a rigid-body skeleton. In this way, 
we can begin to bridge the gap between articulated and soft- 
bodied EVCs, and take the next step on a nature-inspired path 
to meaningful morphological complexity for evolved virtual 
creatures. 

Introduction 

Since evolved virtual creatures (EVCs) were first intro- 
duced (Sims, 1994b), the standard implementation has em- 
ployed a rigid- segmented skeleton-like body, with only mi- 
nor variations. There have been some recent investigations 
into rigid- segmented bodies with more complex segment 
forms (Auerbach and Bongard, 2012), and soft-bodied crea- 
tures have also produced compelling results (Rieffel, 2013; 
Cheney et al., 2013), but no attempt has yet been made to 
combine the two approaches. Evolution in the natural world 
has employed such a combination to produce a great vari- 
ety of highly complex and successful creatures (Figure lb). 
What might emerge when this method of embodiment is re- 
produced from life-as-we-know-it in the real world to life- 
as-it-could-be in the virtual world? 

To begin this pursuit, appropriate simulated muscles are 
required. Much of the previous related work has ap- 
plied simulated muscles to the more limited case of fixed- 
morphology creatures. These include inflated-cloth mus- 
cles on simulated robots (Glette and Hovin, 2010), muscle- 
inspired joint drives for simulated swimming robots (Moore 
and McKinley, 2014), and relatively complex spring-like 
muscles used to animate human-designed morphologies for 
entertainment purposes (Geijtenbeek et al., 2013). In other 


(a) (b) 

Figure 1: The inspiration for this paper’s approach (a) to 
morphological complexity is real world creatures (b) in 
which a rigid skeleton is driven by muscles. See results in 
motion at http : / /goo . gl/rvSvFv . 

work, a simple yet fully adaptable form of evolvable mus- 
culature has been explored in which linear- spring-like mus- 
cles are evolved along with skeletal segments and control to 
produce true EVCs with some of the potential benefits of 
soft-body muscle actuation (Lessin et al., 2014b). 

In this paper, a new approach is introduced in which an 
existing soft-body simulation system is re-purposed and ex- 
ploited to produce realistic muscles with many desirable 
properties for the development of complex and capable EVC 
bodies (Figure la). In this way, evolved virtual creatures 
are produced which for the first time combine a traditional 
articulated skeleton with soft-body morphological elements 
in a new step on a nature-inspired path toward the type of 
morphological complexity that has proven so useful in the 
natural world. 

Background 

The primary contribution of this paper is a novel combina- 
tion of traditional articulated- skeleton EVCs and soft-body 
simulation. This section provides a brief overview of these 
foundational technologies. 

First, it is useful to define previous EVC systems. Clas- 
sical EVCs were established in the initial work by Sims 
(1994b), then applied without major changes in a number 
of subsequent publications (Chaumont et al., 2007; Miconi, 
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2008; Lehman and Stanley, 2011). In these systems, the ar- 
ticulated rigid-body system is defined by a tree-like graph 
genotype, which is traversed to produce instructions for ex- 
pressing the phenotype. The phenotype is typically com- 
posed of boxes or other rigid-body-simulation primitives 
(such as spheres and capsules), connected by a variety of 
joint types (such as revolute, spherical, prismatic, or cylin- 
drical). 

In the original implementation and most that followed, ac- 
tuation was provided by implicit joint drives at every degree 
of freedom of every joint. In more recent work (Lessin et al., 
2013, 20 14b, a), these were replaced by linear- spring muscle 
activation, which is the implementation from which this pa- 
per’s method is most directly derived. 

While a number of implementations have employed neu- 
ral networks for control (Miconi, 2008; Lehman and Stanley, 
2011), Sims’ original EVCs (Sims, 1994b, a) were controlled 
using a network of simple computing nodes (e.g., sinusoidal, 
sum, product, derivative), and that method is continued in 
the work of this paper. (See Figure 7b in the Results section 
for an example.) 

It is also important to note previous work with soft bod- 
ies in EVCs. While they have never before been used 
in EVCs in combination with an articulated rigid skele- 
ton, soft bodies have been applied to great effect in recent 
work to produce morphologically complex locomoting crea- 
tures, including some that use a combination of hard and 
soft body elements (though notably with the hard elements 
mixed in among the soft ones, not with any kind of artic- 
ulated skeleton). Note that while those previous soft-body 
implementations employed single-purpose voxel-based soft 
body simulators (Cheney et al., 2013) or soft-body simu- 
lation alone (Rieffel, 2013), the work presented in this pa- 
per uses an adaptation of soft bodies within an integrated 
soft-and-rigid-body simulation system. This is necessary to 
permit the key combination of articulated- skeleton and soft- 
body simulation which is at the heart of this system’s novel 
contribution. 


Approach 

To take this next step in nature-inspired morphological com- 
plexity for evolved virtual creatures, previous work on EVCs 
with linear-spring muscles will be combined with a novel 
soft-body muscle implementation. Beyond the new soft- 
body elements, most of the important details of the system 
(e.g.: joint and segment types, evolutionary algorithm, and 
genotype encoding and expression) are as defined in those 
earlier implementations. 

In (Lessin et al., 2013, 2014b, a), a degree of morpholog- 
ical complexity was added through the use of a very simple 
approximation to a natural muscle: a linear spring. In that 
work, the traditional joint-motor drives employed by most 
EVCs were removed, and linear springs were allowed to 
evolve between skeletal segments. For each joint, springs 


could be added or removed by evolution, and their attach- 
ment points and strength were also evolvable. Brain acti- 
vations applied to those muscles modified their underlying 
spring constant, increasing or decreasing the force they ex- 
erted on their attached body segments. 

That work is the basis for the new system described here. 
Producing an appropriate soft-body muscle implementation 
is a significant challenge, but once that is achieved, it can be 
directly adapted to the linear- spring-muscle system just de- 
scribed. The system can function largely as before, simply 
constructing a full soft-body muscle in place of the original 
linear spring, using the given attachment points and strength. 
In the next section, the novel implementation of an appropri- 
ate soft-body-muscle system is described in detail. 

Novel Soft-Body Muscle Implementation 

The presented soft-body EVC musculature has a number 
of desired characteristics, each one obtained by employing 
or re-purposing existing capabilities available in an off-the- 
shelf physical simulation system. In this section, each of 
these elements of the system is described in detail. 

Soft-Body Simulation 

The fundamental soft-body system used is available as a 
part of NVIDIA PhysX, but not in most versions, and (at 
the time of writing) not in recent versions. (The work pre- 
sented here was implemented with SDK version 2.8.1 and 
PhysX System Software 9.11.0621.) This system offers 
well-established abilities to simulate rigid bodies and joints, 
and can do so in combination with the soft-body simulations 
which are the focus of this work. 



(a) 


(b) 


Figure 2: PhysX ’s soft-body simulation is implemented us- 
ing a tetrahedral mesh (a) which can be used to drive an 
accompanying triangular mesh for rendering (b). 


In this system, soft bodies are simulated as tetrahedral 
meshes (Figure 2a), with vertices simulated as particles, 
and additional constraints applied per tetrahedron to produce 
some of the more complicated effects described in the fol- 
lowing subsections. For rendering, the simulated tetrahedral 
mesh can be used to deform a corresponding triangle mesh 
of arbitrary complexity (Figure 2b). 
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(a) Tetrahedron vertices are 
moved to preserve volume, 
when volume stiffness is high. 


P3 



(b) Tetrahedron vertices 
are moved to preserve edge 
lengths, when stretching 
stiffness is high. 


Figure 3: Physx volume (a) and stretching (b) constraints, 
used to preserve muscle volume and implement muscle con- 
traction, respectively. 


Volume Preservation 

One desired characteristic of soft body muscles is the preser- 
vation of volume, which produces a familiar squash-and- 
stretch behavior as muscles decrease and increase in length. 
In PhysX, this property (which they call volume stiffness) 
is directly available as an attribute of simulated soft bod- 
ies, and is implemented as restorative movements applied 
to tetrahedral vertices (Figure 3 a). This parameter may be 
varied to produce a range of soft-body styles. For this im- 
plementation, it was set to its maximum value: 1.0. 

Contraction Mechanism 

A vital aspect of simulated muscles is the ability to contract 
in a controllable manner. While PhysX provides no built- 
in mechanism for this, it does offer the stretching stiffness 
attribute of soft bodies, which can be repurposed to accom- 
plish this goal. This property controls the degree to which 
a soft body will attempt to retain its original shape (again 
by changing tetrahedron-vertex positions), as illustrated in 
Figure 3b. By varying this attribute over time, the muscle’s 
tendency to return to its initial, fully contracted shape is con- 
trolled, and it can be made to relax or contract as needed. In 
figure 4, the ability of this contraction mechanism to lift a 
rigid-body object is demonstrated. 

Strength that Varies with Cross Section 

Variations in muscle thickness add meaningful morpholog- 
ical complexity to animal musculature. To have the same 
kind of variation occur in a meaningful way in these vir- 
tual creatures, muscle strength can be made to depend on 
the muscle’s cross-sectional area. A similar relationship was 
used in Sims’ original work (Sims, 1994b), in which joint- 
motor strength varied in proportion to parent-segment cross 
section. With the soft-body simulations used for the muscles 
described here, this strength increases as a natural side-effect 
of the scaling process. By simply modifying the initial ver- 
tex positions of the tetrahedral mesh to give it thicker pro- 



(a) Low stretching stiffness; (b) High stretching stiffness; 
muscle relaxed. muscle contracted. 


Figure 4: This figure illustrates the underlying contraction 
mechanism employed by the soft-body muscles in this pa- 
per. As stretching stiffness is increased, the simulated mus- 
cle changes from its relaxed shape (a) to its original, con- 
tracted shape (b), and is able to do useful work, such as lift- 
ing the rigid-body segment shown here. 



Figure 5: The tuberosity mechanism which allows muscles 
to realistically interact with adjacent skeletal segments: A 
muscle (a) is attached first to a tuberosity (b), which is in 
turn attached to the target skeletal segment (c). 


portions, the muscle is able to pull with greater force when 
simulated by PhysX. 

Ability to Wrap Around Skeletal Segments 

The fact that muscles wrap around skeletal segments in real- 
world bodies is also an important contributor to the com- 
plexity of animal musculature, but in the virtual world, such 
behavior is not a given. When soft bodies are used in PhysX, 
for example, any rigid body shape that they are attached to is 
prohibited from producing collision interactions with them. 
To get around this limitation, a small additional amount of 
bio-mimetic complexity is added during the muscle attach- 
ment process. 

Instead of attaching simulated muscles directly to the 
rigid-body segments that they will act upon, each end of the 
muscle is first attached to a small sphere, which is then at- 
tached to the target segment (Figure 5). We refer to these 
spheres as tuberosities for their similarity to the eponymous 
structures in animal skeletons. With this configuration, al- 
though the virtual muscles are prohibited from colliding 
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(a) Fully con- (b) Pre- stretched (c) At maximum 

tracted (before for attachment. stretch when re- 
attachment). laxed. 


Figure 6: Muscle pre- stretch during construction. Muscles 
are instantiated in the fully contracted state (a), then pre- 
stretched to double their length for attachment to skeletal 
segments (b). During use, they may be contracted toward 
their original state, or further stretched (c) when relaxed. 

with the tuberosity spheres themselves, collisions with all 
other skeleton segments occur as normal. 

Muscle Pre-Stretch 

The contraction mechanism described above requires the 
simulated muscles to be initially instantiated in their fully 
contracted state. To produce a neutral length during body 
construction, muscles are pre-stretched in the attachment 
process. Initially, muscles are created to span only half of 
the required distance between their attachment points (Fig- 
ure 6a). Because of this, the attachment process serves to 
pre-stretch the muscle to an intermediate length (Figure 6b). 
From this attached pose, the muscle can be either contracted 
toward its initial shape, or further relaxed to its maximum 
length of approximately double the neutral length (a limit 
imposed upon soft bodies by PhysX), as shown in Figure 6c. 

Experiments 

Using the techniques described in the previous sections, a 
series of experiments were performed to evaluate this new 
system’s potential to produce locomoting EVCs which com- 
bine for the first time an articulated skeleton with soft-body 
muscles. 


for each fitness evaluation consisted of 1.5 seconds with the 
skeleton frozen (for muscles to recover from pre- stretch), up 
to 4 seconds for the body to settle (with the brain inactive), 
followed by the 6 seconds of simulation actually used to pro- 
duce the fitness score. 

Prevention of Cheating 

Before presenting the results, it is important to describe an 
insidious form of cheating that was encountered, as well as 
what was done to prevent it. Many early tests fell victim 
to a particularly easy physics cheat apparently made possi- 
ble by the muscles’ soft-body simulation. It seems to be 
the case that with a sufficiently strong constant contraction 
of muscles, the sum of small simulation inaccuracies (made 
worse by the number of vertices simulated in these soft-body 
muscles) was sufficient to produce a physically unrealistic 
overall force on the creature. This could be used to gener- 
ate movement along the ground with no physically realistic 
cause. Such solutions are apparently so prevalent in the solu- 
tion space, that they completely excluded any non-cheating 
results when fitness was based solely on locomotion. 

To overcome this cheating so that valid locomotion re- 
sults could be discovered, an additional requirement was 
added: Each muscle should significantly change its length 
throughout the entire fitness evaluation, making the previ- 
ous continuous, strong-contraction cheating technique im- 
possible. Specifically, each muscle was required to change 
its length by 25% during each 0.5 seconds of evaluation. 
During speed evaluation, this is strictly enforced, with zero 
fitness assigned to any individual not sufficiently achieving 
this goal. But it is also not trivial to produce a creature in 
which this requirement is accomplished. This challenge is 
met by introducing a two- stage evolutionary process, with 
the first stage providing a fitness gradient toward the muscle- 
length-change goal, and the second stage rewarding loco- 
motion among creatures which continue to meet that initial 
requirement. 

For stage one, fitness is calculated as the average across 
all muscles and all 0.5 -second evaluation periods of how 
well the 25% length variation is achieved. So, if E is the set 
of evaluation periods, M is the set of the creature’s muscles, 
and l m i n and l max are a muscle’s minimum and maximum 
length during an evaluation period, stage-one fitness /i can 
be computed as 


Experimental Setup 

For these experiments, eight independent runs were started 
simultaneously, each on its own processor in a relatively up- 
to-date laptop machine. Each run was started with a differ- 
ent random seed, and was allowed to run for approximately 
two weeks, using a population size of 50. In that time (ap- 
parently due to execution speeds which were highly depen- 
dent on creature complexity), the various runs completed 
between 180 and 893 generations. The simulation required 
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(Note: The maxQ term ensures that the required fitness is 
developed for all muscles in all evaluation periods. Without 
it, the same overall /i fitness might be achieved with some 
muscles having more than the required minimum and others 
having less, or none.) 
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Once a sufficient fraction of the population (5% was used 
in these experiments) has achieved full fitness using /i , the 
population is refilled completely with copies of those /i-fit 
individuals, and stage two begins. 

In stage two, in addition to /i, speed is also evaluated, 
and used with /i as described earlier. If full /i fitness is 
maintained (or nearly so), the new fitness / 2 is simply com- 
puted from speed. But if /1 fitness falls too low, will be 
assigned a zero value. If s is the average speed during the 
evaluation, and s max is the maximum target speed (20 m/s 
for these experiments), f 2 can be computed as 


/2 — 



if/i > 0.9 
otherwise 


Results 

Of the eight experimental runs, four were successful with 
respect to fitness score, producing stage-two scores associ- 
ated with reasonable-looking locomotion. One of those four 
succeeded by exploiting a weakness in the fitness definition 
rather than by producing true locomotion. The remaining 
three successful runs (runs 3, 4, and 6) are presented here 
as Evolved Creatures 1 through 3. To see these results in 
motion, please visit http : / /goo . gl/rvSvFv . 

Evolved Creature 1: Crawler 

In this section, the first example of a successful result (run 3, 
generation 172) is presented. Its body and brain are shown in 
Figure 7. This creature’s rigid skeleton consists of a central 
sphere attached to spherical limbs by prismatic joints (able 
to telescope linearly, while maintaining orientation). Each 
limb is connected to the root segment by three muscles, with 
varying attachment points and strengths. 

This creature’s brain shows that it employs open-loop 
control — it ignores input from its proprioceptors (sensors in- 
dicating muscle length) when computing the output signals 
sent to the muscles. Also notable in this brain: One mus- 
cle is driven directly by a sinusoidal signal, while the rest of 
the brain nodes have been employed to create an improvised 
square- wave generator which drives the remaining muscles. 

As is true for all of the results presented here, this crea- 
ture’s morphology makes use of bilateral symmetry, acces- 
sible to evolution as a single boolean attribute. Its method of 
locomotion is to move forward (toward its limbs) by quickly 
extending and retracting its arms in an alternating manner, 
producing a clawing, crawling gait (Figure 9). 

The development of this creature’s fitness is shown in Fig- 
ure 8. Generations in stage one (learning to keep muscle 
lengths changing) are shown on the left of the graph in red, 
with the generations spent in stage two (learning locomotion 
while maintaining muscle movement) shown on the right of 
the graph in green. In this creature, the ability to change 
all muscle lengths and complete the first stage was achieved 



(a) The body of Evolved Creature 1, con- 
sisting of a root sphere, connected to two 
sphere limbs by prismatic joints. Each 
limb is connected to the root with three 
muscles. From this viewing angle, this 
creature’s locomotion direction would be 
up and to the right. 




(b) The brain of Evolved Creature 1. 

Figure 7 : The body and brain of the first example of a suc- 
cessful result from this system. This creature was produced 
at generation 172 of evolutionary run 3. 
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Figure 8: Fitness graphed over time for the evolutionary run 
producing Evolved Creature 1 . The graph shows the devel- 
opment of stage-one fitness on the left in orange (in which 
muscle-length changes are rewarded) and stage-two fitness 
on the right in green (in which locomotion is rewarded, and 
muscle-length changes are required). 


very quickly, followed by slow, steady optimization of con- 
trol with no obvious morphological changes. 
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Figure 9: The locomotion method of Evolved Creature 1. 
Viewing the images from top to bottom, the creature is seen 
to shift its weight from side to side, extending alternating 
limbs forward (toward the viewer) to produce a crawling gait 
in that direction. 


Evolved Creature 2: Inch worm 

The next successful result presented (run 4, generation 518) 
is discussed in this section. Its body and brain are illustrated 
in Figure 10. Its skeleton consists of a large central sphere, 
joined to two smaller spheres by spherical (ball-and-socket) 
joints. The central segment is connected to each of its limbs 
by two muscles. In contrast to the previous creature, this 
creature’s brain is harder to interpret. It is notably different, 
however, in that it appears to employ some closed-loop con- 
trol, having connections from its proprioceptive sensors into 
the rest of the control network. 

By aggressively swinging its central segment toward one 
of the limbs, then more gently returning it towards the other, 
this creature locomotes along the direction of its body length 
(Figure 12), producing the fastest creature by far among the 
results presented in this paper. As before, both stages of this 
creature’s fitness development are illustrated in Figure 11. 
In contrast to the first creature, this creature spent many 
more generations developing full stage-one fitness (reward- 
ing muscle-length change), and its stage-two fitness makes 
significant jumps after appearing to level off on two separate 
occasions. 



(a) The body of Evolved Creature 2, 
consisting of a central sphere, with two 
smaller spheres attached as limbs by 
ball-and-socket joints. Each limb is con- 
nected to the root segment with two mus- 
cles. From this viewing angle, the crea- 
ture’s locomotion direction is out and 
down, to the right, along the length of its 
body. 



(b) The brain of Evolved Creature 2. 

Figure 10: The body and brain of the second example of a 
successful result from this system. This creature was pro- 
duced at generation 518 of evolutionary run 4. 



Evolved Creature 3: Shuffler 

In this section, the final successful result (run 6, generation 
348) is presented, with body and brain illustrated in Fig- 
ure 13. This creature’s skeleton is composed of a central 
capsule segment, with capsule limbs extending out and to 
the back. The limbs are connected with cylindrical joints, 
which allow both telescoping along the joint’s axis and 
rolling around it, as well. Each limb is connected to the 


Figure 11: Fitness graphed over time for the evolutionary 
run producing Evolved Creature 2. 


central segment by two muscles. By shifting its weight from 
side to side, forward (away from the limbs) shuffling loco- 
motion is produced. The two stages of fitness development 
are shown in Figure 14. In contrast to the two previous crea- 
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Figure 12: The locomotive technique of Evolved Creature 
2. Considering the images from top to bottom, the creature 
first draws its weight back (to the right in this view), then 
aggressively throws it forward (left in this view) producing 
an inchworm-like gait along the direction of the length of its 
body. 



(a) The body of Evolved Creature 3, with 
a central capsule and two capsule limbs, 
joined by cylindrical joints. Each limb 
is connected to the root by two muscles. 
From this viewing angle, the creature’s 
direction of locomotion would be up and 
back, to the left. 



Figure 13: The body and brain of the third example of a suc- 
cessful result from this system. This creature was produced 
at generation 348 of evolutionary run 6. 


tures shown, this creature spent over half of its simulation 
time developing stage-one fitness. 

Results Summary 

The experiments presented here have demonstrated that this 
paper’s novel soft-body muscle system is indeed sufficient 
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Figure 14: Fitness graphed over time for the evolutionary 
run producing Evolved Creature 3. 



Figure 15: The locomotive technique of Evolved Creature 3. 
From top to bottom, the images show how the creature shifts 
its weight from side to side, resulting in a forward- sliding, 
shuffling gait. From this viewing angle, the locomotion di- 
rection is out, down, and slightly to the left. 


to allow, for the first time, the evolution of virtual creatures 
which combine a rigid-body skeleton with complex non- 
rigid muscles. These evolved results demonstrated multiple 
locomotion solutions, employing a variety of segment types, 
joint types, control strategies, and gaits. 

Discussion and Future Work 

One important issue to discuss is the fact that the anti- 
cheating mechanism employed (requiring muscle-length 
changes) means that some otherwise valid solutions may 
never be evolved. This was an acceptable trade-off for these 
initial experiments, but in the future, a more accurate phys- 
ical simulator or different method of preventing cheating 
might allow this restriction to be removed. 

One observation about the results presented here is that, 
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despite the demonstrated variety in body structure, brain 
structure, and gaits, all of these successful creatures share 
a similar body plan, with a limited number of segments in 
somewhat similar configurations. Future work might deter- 
mine the cause for this or get beyond it, perhaps through the 
use of a diversity-promoting mechanism (Lehman and Stan- 
ley, 2011). 

In the larger picture, the work presented here is part of a 
potentially rewarding path to the kind of rich morphological 
complexity seen in creatures in the natural world. Now that 
bodies can be evolved with functional muscles which con- 
tribute in a meaningful way to morphology, one clear next 
step would be the addition of simulated skin. (In fact, this 
was even proposed in Sims’ original work). The same kinds 
of physical simulation systems that provide soft-body simu- 
lation can also simulate cloth, which might be an ideal way 
to achieve this next layer of bio-mimetic realism in virtual 
creatures. 

Another compelling topic on the same path might be the 
evolution of bone shapes, as enabled by the ability to effec- 
tively evolve three-dimensional forms (Clune and Lipson, 
2011). Not only would this allow richer morphological in- 
teractions with muscles and skin, but it might even permit 
the development of emergent joints. Instead of using im- 
plicit, externally enforced relationships to define the relative 
movement of connected segments, evolvable bone shapes 
might allow these relationships to emerge naturally from the 
interactions between bones, muscles, and skin. Addition- 
ally, evolvable bone shapes might permit the development 
of creatures with exoskeletons, which may well emerge nat- 
urally through this process as long as they are not explicitly 
disallowed. 

Conclusion 

This paper has presented a technique for combining rigid 
articulated skeletons with soft-body muscles in evolved vir- 
tual creatures for the first time. This was made possible by 
a novel combination and re-purposing of a number of ex- 
isting physical simulation components from an off-the-shelf 
simulation system, as detailed above. Initial experiments 
with evolving morphology and control for locomotion were 
shown, along with a new method for counteracting evolu- 
tion’s destructive exploitation of this simulator’s inaccura- 
cies. These experiments had a relatively high rate of success 
in producing locomoting creatures, and a number of useful 
results were presented. This novel bio-mimetic synthesis of 
two highly successful EVC techniques represents a new step 
toward matching the morphological complexity of some of 
the most successful creatures in the natural world. 
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Abstract 

The Earth system is arguably one of the most complex sys- 
tems in the known universe. Over 4.5 billion years it has 
self-organised into a state which features complex differenti- 
ated life that covers its surface and penetrates its crust. This 
widespread biosphere requires stability in the sense of main- 
tenance of temperature and pressures on the surface that allow 
liquid water. Within this range there is significant scope for 
change, some of it dramatic. Glaciation to inter-glacial cy- 
cles are classic examples of planetary- scale transitions. This 
paper examines the role of biological feedback on planetary- 
scale transitions. We present a conceptual model in which 
stability emerges as a consequence of interactions between 
environment and life. These mechanisms not only lead to 
stable ecosystem configurations, but can also produce criti- 
cal transitions which we characterise as cascading transitions. 
Such failures can interact and produce system-wide transi- 
tions. Our results would be of interest to those studying real- 
world ecosystems, tipping elements in the Earth system as 
well as theoretical studies on complex artificial life systems. 

Introduction 

Tipping points, where critical levels of stress poise a system 
on the precipice of a transition between its current state and 
another, are a common feature of many complex systems 
with at least bi-stability (Lenton et al., 2008). Examples are 
numerous across all scales and areas of science, from the 
earliest studies of phase transitions in physics to multi-agent 
social, ecological and other life-environment systems (Stan- 
ley, 1987; Holme and Newman, 2006; Chavez et al., 2013; 
Williams and Lenton, 2007). This paper is centred on relat- 
ing local Earth system transition on the ecosystem scale, to 
planetary scale transitions. 

It has even been proposed that, on the planetary-scale, the 
state of planet Earth may approach a tipping point where 
a critical point in a component of the Earth- system corre- 
sponds to a global tipping point such as by a domino ef- 
fect, or ‘tipping cascade’, as the result of forcing effects 
from human activity (Bamosky et al., 2012). In such a case, 
the global ecology undergoes a catastrophic shift to some 
new, unpredictable composition. Indeed, Earth’s history is 
punctuated by such transitions; the Snowball Earth hypoth- 
esis posits a massive glaciation event 650 million years ago, 


where it is thought that critical levels of sea-ice overcame 
the previously stable global conditions, causing a transition 
to an almost completely frozen state (Hoffman and Schrag, 
2002). The hypothesis is aptly named as a description both 
of the state of the planet, and the runaway positive feedback 
mechanism thought to be responsible for such a catastrophic 
transition. 

The principle of tipping points is less contentious when 
applied to individual Earth-system components and local 
ecosystems although it remains an ever more pressing issue 
(Lenton et al., 2008); pressure on the Earth system from hu- 
mans, such as anthropogenic emissions, climbs ever higher, 
and the response of the components of the Earth system ap- 
pear unpredictable. To what extent do we expect complex 
systems to maintain robustness in the face of increasing per- 
turbations, how can we characterise the behaviour of near- 
critical systems, and how do Earth-system components reor- 
ganise when pushed beyond their regulatory limits? In part, 
the difficulty in answering these key questions stems from 
the absence of any broad real-world mechanisms which gov- 
ern the stationary and critical behaviour of Earth- systems. 

It is clear that there is some degree of coupling between 
the biotic and abiotic components of Earth. This is particu- 
larly evident in large systems, such as Earth’s atmosphere. 
While roughly stable, they exist far from chemical equi- 
librium; the levels attained from purely abiotic processes 
(Kleidon, 2011). The living elements of these systems carry 
out a crucial role in establishing this stationary behaviour. 
However, non-equilibrium systems require balance to estab- 
lish stability, and disruptions to this either through exter- 
nal perturbation, or large internal fluctuations, may result 
in catastrophes; periods of rapid change for the composi- 
tion of the biota, and the state of its environment (Lenton 
et al., 2008). This can happen when environmental condi- 
tions change abruptly, such that the biota exerts an overall 
effect in its environment, and this has a positive influence 
on the activity of the agents of change, the previously sta- 
tionary behaviour is lost, and the configuration both of the 
biota and its environment approach a new attractor. In the 
case of lake eutrophication, the system can be shifted into an 
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Environment, E 


Figure 1 : The model biota consists of a large 
number, K , elements in the vector a. They 
are linearly coupled to their N environmen- 
tal variables in vector E by the random, 
zero-mean coupling coefficients ft. In turn, 
the environment determines their individual 
abundance by a simple niche idea; biotic ele- 
ments are maximally abundant in the vicinity 
of their niche, /i . 


anoxic state by increasing concentrations of otherwise lim- 
iting nutrients; while many plants and algae may flourish, 
the deoxygenation which results from their decomposition 
strongly favours the disruptive algae whose proliferation fur- 
ther alters the conditions to their relative favour. 

Lenton and Williams (2013) discuss conditions under 
which this mechanism may lead to to global transitions, 
dubbed ‘planetary-scale tipping points’. These phenomena 
can occur when very large, and generally well-mixed sys- 
tems undergo such a transition. Changes in the composition 
of the atmosphere, for example, is expected to have a rapid 
and global effect on the Earth system. Another mechanism 
by which the global state may abruptly shift is in response 
to some uniform, global pressure which causes a wide range 
of Earth-systems to transition simultaneously. Lenton and 
Williams (2013) point out the improbability of this explana- 
tion which would require a universal ecological threshold in 
spite of the inhomogeneity in the global ecology. The more 
likely alternative is that transitions in Earth systems on the 
local scale influence connected, codependent systems. By 
this process, the global system may self-organise such that 
local transitions can cause cascades, where failures of the 
regulatory mechanism in connected systems coincide not by 
chance but due to a causal or ‘domino’ effect. A sudden 
change in the environmental state of one system undergoing 
a transition will impact connected systems. If this is suffi- 
cient to destabilise the connected system, this can lead to an 
avalanche of transitioning systems, resulting in continental- 
and planetary- scale transitions. 

Can transitions propagate through connected ecosystems 
in this way? The aim of this paper is to study a meta- 
system produced by the coupling of a large number of sim- 
ple model ecosystems, whose coupling enables them to ef- 
fect local transitions in one another. These models may be 
seen as a generalisation of Watson and Lovelock’s (1983) 
Daisyworld; the two daisy types are replaced by a large 
and diverse biota while the simple, one-dimensional envi- 
ronment has been replaced by one of arbitrary dimensional- 
ity (Weaver and Dyke, 2013). We begin by describing the 
model in four components; 


i) abiotic model elements and their influence on the biota, 

ii) biotic elements and their effect on the environment, 

iii) external perturbing factors which affect the environ- 
ment, 

iv) local coupling between adjacent systems defines the 
meta- system. 

Following this, we examine the effect of local transitions 
on a network of complex ecosystem models with a range of 
connection strengths. The paper concludes with a discussion 
of the main results, along with a comparison to other com- 
plex systems which display a diversity of fixed points and 
internal transitioning behaviour. 

Model formulation 

The model can be viewed as a simplification of Wat- 
son and Lovelock’s (1983) Daisyworld model which fore- 
goes the need to precisely prescribe the behaviour of the 
small biota, instead favouring a large ensemble of randomly 
parametrised elements, similarly to Dyke (2010). The model 
components are summarised by Fig. 1, and explained in de- 
tail in this section. The biota is represented by a number 
K of independent and randomly parametrised biotic ele- 
ments. We avoid making any assumption about the form 
the biota takes; be they individual organisms, species, eco- 
types or populations. Furthermore, the biota is considered 
well-mixed and possesses no organisation or structure in and 
of itself; a cogent feature of some other artificial ecosystems 
(Chavez et al., 2013). Their individual abundance, metabolic 
activity or overall influence is denoted in the elements of 
the vector a. Importantly, the biota lacks any form of self- 
interaction through processes such as competition or preda- 
tion. 

These elements interact collectively with a simple envi- 
ronment, comprised of N variables denoted by the vector 
E. As before we do not prescribe a physical interpreta- 
tion of the environmental dimensions beyond asserting they 
are variables which are both influenced by the biota, and 
influence the composition of the biota. The effect of in- 
dividual biotic elements is unidirectional and monotonic; 
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Environment, E\ 

(a) The activity of a biotic element with a niche in the center of the 
essestial range. 


Total 
activity, A 
1.0 


Activity, a 

1.0 


Niche, ^ 

Niche width, o~e 


Environment, E\ 

(b) The total activity of many biotic elements witha diversity of 
niches. 


Figure 2: The activity of an element of the biota is a function of its environment E and niche position fi are shown in Fig. 2a for 
an N = 2 -dimensional environment. The precise choice of function has been shown to be arbitrary with only the characteristic 
width, cje being important (Weaver and Dyke, 2013). As the essential range is populated, the total activity shown in Fig. 2b 
approaches uniformity. 


each species has only an increasing or decreasing effect on 
each aspect of the environment which is directly propor- 
tional to their biotic activity. These minimal ingredients, 
encapsulated in Fig. 1, have been shown to produce a range 
of interesting behaviours (Dyke and Weaver, 2013). Most 
significantly, homeostatic fixed points in the environmental 
variables emerge over a wide range of assumptions merely 
from the effects of a randomly assembled biota, foregoing 
the need for parametrisation or tuning. Feedback mecha- 
nisms exist within the environment in real systems; chemi- 
cal weathering of silicate rocks is a negative environmental 
feedback where increases in global temperature, for example 
by increases in atmospheric CO 2 levels, lead to increased sil- 
icate rock weathering, a process which captures CO 2 . How- 
ever, this model lacks such environment-environment or life- 
life feedbacks; any coupling between biotic elements is me- 
diated through the environment and vice-versa. Such inter- 
actions are excluded to avoid prescribing which limiting fac- 
tors may be relevant. Competition is an example of feedback 
within the biota but is only one of many potential factors; 
on the biospheric level, the majority of biotic elements may 
not directly interact at all and so relaxing the assumption 
of strong interactions between biotic elements broadens our 
results and analysis. 


variables where its activity is maximised. The time evolu- 
tion of each element of the biota is, in the simplest case, a 
linear relaxation towards some steady-state activity a* with 
characteristic time scale r a . 

T a ^E- = cx*(E,ri- a (t) ( 1 ) 

where a* is the fixed point in the time evolution of a, dic- 
tated by the state of the environment and a niche parameter 
unique to the each biotic element fi, which determines the 
most advantageous environmental conditions for each biotic 
element. In the vicinity of /jl, a* is maximised and de- 
cays by some function as the environment departs the niche. 
Niches are randomly distributed uniformly in a finite volume 
of environmental variables called the essential range, which 
imposes limits on the ability of the biota to prosper in ex- 
treme environmental conditions. Again, in the simplest case 
this range is equal in all environmental variables and denoted 
(j^. For the purpose of this paper, the precise choice of a* 
can be shown to be arbitrary (Weaver and Dyke, 2012; Dyke 
and Weaver, 2013) and we choose a iV-dimensional Gaus- 
sian for visualisation purposes where appropriate although a 
parabola, step-function or some multi-modal function would 
equally suffice providing it has a well defined variance. 


i) Environment affects life The first component of Fig. 1 
we discuss is the influence of the state of the environment 
E on the composition of the biota a. We implement a very 
simple niche idea whereby each element of the biota has an 
optimal environment, a point in the space of environmental 


ot*{E,n) = exp 




2<r| 


( 2 ) 


where <je is the niche width, the characteristic width of the 
function, illustrated in Fig. 2a. As the essential range be- 
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//2, 0) 2J 


effect 


F 


Environment, E\ 



Total 
effect, F\ 
2 


Environment, E\ 

(b) The total effect function of many randomly parametrised biotic 
elements. 


(a) The effect function generated by two biotic elements with op- 
posing coupling values. 

Figure 3: Two biotic elements with an increasing (u i > 0) and decreasing (cc 2 < 0) effect on one environment variable are 
illustrated by Fig. 3a along with their niche positions. As the number of such elements, K , becomes large, the essential range 
is populated by a diverse biota and the net effect maintains zero mean, but significant variance, illustrated by Fig. 3b. 


comes populated by a diverse biota, the mean activity in- 
creases with K , while the deviations increase with \[K such 
that in the limit of a very diverse biota of many unique el- 
ements, the total steady- state activity is approximately uni- 
form over the essential range, shown by Fig. 2b. 

ii) Life affects environment To be alive necessitates hav- 
ing some influence on the local environment through con- 
sumption or excretion of resources to maintain a metabolism 
although organisms may influence other environmental fac- 
tors such as temperature, surface albedo and the abundance 
of other chemicals through their influence on other abi- 
otic processes like weathering and erosion. Examples of 
such processes on Earth are abundant over nearly all spa- 
tial scales; from local effects such as changes in soil compo- 
sition to modifications of atmospheric composition globally, 
by oxygenic photosynthesis (Wilkinson et al., 2009; Sanders 
and van Veen, 2011; Goldblatt et al., 2006). These im- 
pacts are encapsulated by concepts of niche construction and 
ecosystems engineering (Jones et al., 1994; Odling-Smee 
et al., 2003). 

In the simplest case, the effects are linear and simply pro- 
portional to the activity of the biota, implemented by assign- 
ing each biotic element a unique influence on each aspect of 
its environment independently, stored in the matrix Ft such 
that the summed effect on each environmental variable, F 
may be found simply from the matrix product 

F(t) = n-cx(t). (3) 

The effects in Ft are chosen randomly with zero mean such 
that the model has no propensity for positive or negative 


feedback. The steady-state effects of two opposing biotic el- 
ements are shown by Fig. 3a, while the net effect of a large 
population is shown by Fig. 3b. Unlike the steady- state ac- 
tivity of a large population, the net effect of a population has 
zero mean and with appropriate scaling (discussed shortly) 
the variance in the surface is significant. The time evolu- 
tion of the environmental variables is, in the simplest case, 
linearly driven by contributions from the biota F and exter- 
nal influence from adjacent systems, N, and global, abiotic 
influences P, whose form is discussed shortly. 

r E ^^ = F(t)+Af(E) (4) 

The linear time evolution of a ensures this system has a 2 TV- 
dimensional phase space (Weaver and Dyke, 2013) though 
this can be reduced to 7V-dimensions if the time scales of 
processes associated with changes in the biota, a and the en- 
vironment, E may be assumed separated, such that changes 
to the ecology occur on very much shorter time scales than 
those to the environment, or r a « r^. In this instance, the 
activity of the biota may be replaced by its steady-state value 
a*. 

It is useful to ensure that important model characteris- 
tics are invariant with the arbitrary model parameters, those 
which are neither random nor fundamental model compo- 
nents. This enables direct comparison of model behaviour 
over a range of parameters which might otherwise be obfus- 
cated. We rescale the effect of the biota by introducing the 
normalisation constant 

(n-a) -► C-^n-a) (5) 
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where we have used the constant C to normalize the total 
biotic effect, F(E) such that its variance is independent of 
our choice of variance of the random coupling parameter, 
(7q, the fundamental niche width, ge and the number of bi- 
otic components, K. 

C 2 =2KcjI{^e) N ■ (6) 

iii) Ecosystem connections Our model consists of a num- 
ber of these systems connected into a network of interacting 
sub- systems, each with their own set of homeostatic states. 
In the absence of any coupling, where M = 0, such a model 
behaves as a large number of independent systems whose 
large-scale statistics have already been established in depth 
(Dyke and Weaver, 2013). In this model, we couple adjacent 
systems by allowing the environmental variables to diffuse 
across edges with the following equation 

U(E) = D e J 2 { E i ~ E ) ( 7 ) 

j'Enn. 

where De parametrises the coupling strength and nn. de- 
notes the set of n neighbouring vertices. This coupling can 
be seen as a site being perturbed by its neighbours in direct 
proportion to the difference between the state of its envi- 
ronment and that of the neighbouring site and the factor ^ 
ensures this forcing is not more or less influential on ver- 
tices with higher or lower than average degree. This term is 
similar to the ‘leakage’ or heat conductance described by 
Harvey (2004), a modification to the original Daisy world 
model where populations of biotic elements have distinct but 
coupled environments. Indeed, the imposition of a network 
structure coupling distinct artificial ecosystems is not new 
(Punithan and McKay, 2013) although a key difference in 
this work is our focus not on large-scale pattern formation, 
but the propagation of local transitions through a connected 
meta- system. 

To establish invariance between the behaviour of our cou- 
pled ecosystem models and our parametrisation, it is useful 
to define the coupling strength De in terms of the width 
of the effect function, ge- We have previously ensured the 
variance of the effect function to be unity, and so we define 
De in terms of the expected difference between homeostatic 
fixed points at a certain perturbation level 

£ = 2V2<jtt. (8) 

By this definition, a system undergoing a transition with 
De — \ increases the magnitude of its diffusion to neigh- 
bouring sites by approximately unity. 

It is important to note that we have not explicitly included 
the diffusion of our biota. The reason for this is that if we 
choose such a diffusion process to be linear with the biotic 
activity then the inclusion of another diffusion process can 
be shown to do nothing beyond modify the existing diffu- 
sion process. To show this, we start from Eq. (1), taking the 


product with the coupling matrix, ft as shown in Eq. (3), 
modifying the equation to include a diffusion term exactly 
as Eq. (7). In the steady state, we have 

F*(E) - F(t ) + D F ]T (Fj(t) - F(t )) = 0 (9) 

je nn. 

where F* (F) is the steady state value of F(t) is the absence 
of diffusion, where Dp = 0. Solving Eq. (9) for F(t) gives 

= F*(£) + iM F *(^) + Ej^(£i)) 

1 + D E T" TlD E 

F*(E) 

= — ^ v * (10) 
1 H- De + tiDe 

where n is the number of neighbours to the system, and we 
have eliminated the term including the summation which 
evaluates to zero at the steady state. Substituting this into 
the steady state condition for Eq. (4) gives 

F* (E) = (1 + D F + nD F )D E { E j ~ E) (11) 

JG nn. 

which is identical to Eq. (4) with the substitution of F(E) 
for its steady state value and D e for the effective diffusion 
rate (1 + De + uDf)De . In summary, if a linear relax- 
ation is chosen for the change in the composition of the biota 
towards its steady statue value, and the time scale of this 
process is much shorter than changes to the environmental 
state, any diffusion term in this process may be absorbed 
into the environmental diffusion process giving an effective 
diffusion rate, D' E , of 

D'e = (1 + Dp + tlDe)De (12) 

where D e and D e are diffusion rates of the biota and envi- 
ronment respectively. 

Analysis 

The life-environment systems detailed in the previous sec- 
tion have proven themselves to possess interesting behaviour 
in their own right; they generate a number of homeostatic 
fixed points in the environmental state where the configura- 
tion of the biota opposes changes in external perturbations 
to maintain the environmental state. This remains true even 
for a complex, high-dimensional environment (Dyke and 
Weaver, 2013). In this section, we thoroughly analyse the 
behaviour of coupled pairs of systems with respect to the 
value of the coupling parameter, De , which correlates the 
state of their environments. By doing so, we detail metrics 
to shed light on the coincidence of transitions in connected 
systems. We perturb one system from its initial stable state 
to an adjacent one (whose basin of attraction borders that of 
its initial state, if any). The behaviour of the model is trivial 
for the limiting cases of De = 0 and De — ^ oc. In the 
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Distance between fixed points, |A2£| 

(a) Distance between adjacent fixed points with varyied coupling 
strength. 



(b) Codistribution of changes in environmental state without cas- 
cades. 


Figure 4: A system perturbed from the basin of attraction of a stable point undergoes a transition to the next stable fixed 
point. Fig. 4a shows how step sizes between fixed points are distributed in systems coupled to a stable environmental state. 
Fig. 4b shows, to first order, the feedback between connected systems; when a transition in one system does not coincide with 
a neighbour’s transition, it produces only a small change in the environmental state inversely proportional to the gradient of 
F(E). Deviations from this covariate distribution are caused by cascading transitions. 


first case, systems are uncoupled, while in the second case, 
the state of the environment is uniform across coupled sys- 
tems, and the behaviour of the model is identical to a single 
system whose biotic effects consists of the sum of all sys- 
tems’ biota. In this case, correlations in changes between 
neighbouring systems is complete, as transitions cannot be 
confined to a single system. 

To begin, we examine the probability distribution of tran- 
sition sizes, \AE\ in a system coupled to another with an en- 
vironmental state equal to its initial state. Previous work de- 
termined the expected number density of stable fixed points 
which can be used to find the mean transition size in an un- 
coupled system, given by Eq. (8). The simplest way to deter- 
mine the form of this distribution however, is through Monte 
Carlo simulation whose results are given by Fig. 4a, which 
shows increasing coupling strength more strongly correlates 
environmental states in coupled systems, reducing the mean 
transition size slightly. 

Next, we determine the response in the neighbouring sys- 
tem to the abrupt change in environmental diffusion which, 
to first-order (neglecting feedback), is inversely proportional 
to the gradient of its biotic effect function, F(E), in the di- 
rection of the change in environmental diffusion, A E. As 
the sum of the independent random contributions from the 
biota, the function is normally distributed with the variance 
fixed at unity by Eq. (6). The derivative \7aeF(E) (ab- 
breviated to F'(E)) is trivially shown to be independent of 
F(E) and similarly distributed with variance ^ 2 r- In order 

to produce a fixed point, the function must cross the plane 
F(E) = 0, and therefore the likelihood of the function pro- 


ducing a fixed point in a small interval increases linearly 
with the magnitude of the gradient, and the gradient distri- 
bution becomes 

p(|F'|)oc|F'rexp(— a||F'| 2 ).. (13) 

To find the feedback from a transition in a neighbouring sys- 
tem, we require the reciprocal distribution which may be 
found from the moment generating function of the product 
. Having established the distribution of transition sizes 
through simulation, and the distribution of first-order feed- 
backs, we can provide the covariate distribution changes to 
the environmental state of two coupled systems, shown in 
Fig. 4b. Note that we use the notation |A-Ei j2 | as short- 
hand for the two codependent variables | A22i | , | A.E 2 1 • Sig- 
nificant deviations from this distribution may be caused by 
coincident transitions between the coupled systems, provid- 
ing us with a metric to evaluate the susceptibility of such 
coupled systems to cascading transitions. We now simu- 
late connected systems with a range of connection strengths 
and compare the resulting codistribution of AEi to the non- 
transitioning probability density by taking the residual nor- 
malised by £, 

R2 = ^II (p(\ AE ^\)-P^(\AE h 2 \)) 2 d\A El , 2 \ 

(14) 

where p and p s i m are the probability distributions com- 
puted in Fig. 4b and generated by simulated systems respec- 
tively. Large values of R 2 indicate greater departure from 
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D e 

R 2 

corr(|A£?i >2 |) 

corr sim (| A^i j2 |) 

—S 

10° 

0.003 

0.12 

0.17 

-S 

5° 

0.013 

0.13 

0.30 

2° 

0.080 

0.16 

0.59 

£ 

0.25 

0.21 

0.67 


Table 1 : We measure changes to the environmental state of 
two coupled systems when one undergoes a transition into 
a new stable state. We quantify the discrepancy between 
the codistribution where there are no coincident transitions, 
where only first order coupling is considered, and a simula- 
tion which allows such events to occur. 

the non-transitioning distribution and can be attributed to 
small higher-order feedback, and an increasing coincidence 
of transitions in connected systems. In addition to this, we 
can compare the correlation of \AEi \ and |A222| from the 
simulated systems to that predicted by Fig. 4b. A higher 
correlation indicates the state changes in connected systems 
have a greater degree of linear dependence, corresponding 
to increases in the coincidence of transitions. 

Results 

A comparison between the statistics of our non-transitioning 
model with first-order feedback and a simulated coupled 
system is provided in Table 1 . Our analysis in the previous 
section has shown that, to first-order, the coupling between 
a transitioning system and its neighbour is related to the dis- 
tribution of the effect function gradient. This gradient is re- 
sponsible for the homeostatic properties of individual sys- 
tems as it dramatically reduces the magnitude of changes to 
its state in response to changes in forcing from neighbouring 
systems or external sources; significant increases in these 
perturbations cause only marginal changes to the state of the 
model, providing the homeostatic fixed point behaviour pre- 
vails. This can be seen by examining the correlation co- 
efficient for the non-transitioning system, corr(| A-Ei^l), 
which measures the linear dependance of changes to the 
state of the coupled systems. In contrast, our simulated 
system produces much larger values, corr S i m (| AEi ^\) ; the 
increase in linear dependence is therefore a result of co- 
incidence of large transitions in the environmental state in 
the coupled system. This difference is mirrored by the in- 
tegrated residuals, R 2 , which quantifies the difference be- 
tween the non- transitioning and simulated distribution of en- 
vironmental changes. 

Dyke and Weaver’s (2013) simple ecosystem model ex- 
hibits a diversity of stable environmental configurations 
which emerge from a randomly parametrised biota. By con- 
necting pairs of such systems, this paper has presented a 
minimal mechanism by which ecosystem-level transitions 


may cause cascades, which on a more extensive lattice of 
systems leads into large, potentially spanning transitions. 
Fig. 5 shows a lattice of one-thousand systems into a much 
larger metasystem. Changes in the coupling coefficient in- 
troduce longer range correlations in the environmental state 
and, when perturbed, lead to cascading transitions across 
parts the network. 

The degree of connectivity, and the strength of connec- 
tions between real Earth systems is unclear although these 
questions are ever more pressing; the environment and its 
biotic inhabitants are subjected to ever increasing anthro- 
pogenic pressures both locally, such as land use change, and 
globally, such as emissions of greenhouse gasses (Steffen 
et al., 2015). Investigating the robustness and limitations of 
regulatory mechanisms on Earth is as important as under- 
standing the influence of a transition both in terms of al- 
ternative stable states, and the influence of such a dramatic 
change on coupled Earth systems (Williams and Lenton, 
2010). This work is an early step towards understanding the 
collective behaviour of coupled multi-stable complex sys- 
tems and lays the foundation for a more thorough and gen- 
eral analysis of correlations and transitions within the net- 
work. 
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Considerable progress has been made in understanding 
the evolutionary forces underlying animal group-living be- 
havior. Even so, Krause and Ruxton (2002) identified 
optimal group size as an under-researched area character- 
ized by unwieldy large-predator study systems and simula- 
tions based on group rather than individual decision-making. 
Therefore, we present a simple, flexible simulation of forag- 
ing and predation that demonstrates that the evolution of an 
optimal, evolutionarily stable group size is in fact possible. 

Prey genomes are evolved in subpopulations, each with a 
coevolved group size factor. These groups can be either het- 
erogeneous or homogeneous. Genome fitness is determined 
by placing the subpopulation in the predator simulation used 
in Olson et al. (2014). Fitness-proportionate selection first 
acts on entire subpopulations (where a subpopulation’s fit- 
ness is the mean fitness of its genomes) and then on genomes 
within each subpopulation (if the subpopulation is heteroge- 
neous). Group size can also mutate between generations, 
with selection again choosing candidates for removal when 
a group shrinks and reproduction when it grows. 

To study the potential disadvantages of living in large 
groups (e.g., competition for mates and resources), we ap- 
ply a grouping penalty to foraging prey proportionate to the 
size of the group. This penalty is described by the equation: 

Food = 2_ (i) 

where G is the group size and P is the grouping penalty. 

We find that at small grouping penalties, large group sizes 
evolve to share the expensive task of anti-predator vigilance. 
As the grouping penalty increases, group size declines grad- 
ually, causing individual vigilance to increase in turn. Once 
a large enough grouping penalty is reached, group-living 
ceases to be viable strategy, and prey instead evolve to live 
as solitary individuals. 

When and how quickly this decline in group-living occurs 
is a function of reproductive strategy. Group-living falls off 
quickly in iteroparous prey, while group-living is preserved 
among semelparous prey until much larger grouping penal- 
ties are reached. In contrast, group composition has little 
impact on when group-living is no longer sustainable. 



Figure 1 : Group size and vigilance across various grouping 
penalties. Shaded regions show 95% confidence intervals. 

These experiments represent an intial foray into using 
simulations to understand whether an optimal group size ex- 
ists. An advantage of our system is that in the future we can 
model the individual decision-making endorsed by Krause 
and Ruxton (2002). Future simulations also can consider 
complex factors like food scarcity. Still, these results sug- 
gest that prey can evolve to live at an optimal, stable group 
size, which is mediated by the costs of living in groups. 
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Abstract 

The ability of evolution to influence its own course in micro- 
organisms such as bacteria is a desirable property for compu- 
tational systems. As a step towards exploiting this, we define 
a metamodel for the Evolution of Evolution. The metamodel 
is based on the concepts of structure and process, which are 
embodied together as the Machine. By describing different 
types Machines and structures we can capture a flexible meta- 
model to form the underpinnings for a new generation of evo- 
lutionary algorithms. 

Introduction 

The concept of Evolution of Evolution (EvoEvo) stems from 
the idea that evolution within organisms is able to influence 
its own course, and is derived from the observation that 
the molecular systems involved in evolutionary processes 
have themselves resulted from past evolution (Beslon et al., 
2014). This has resulted in phenomena such as the evolu- 
tion of robustness, mutation operators, mutation rates, and 
evolvability. Given the timescale of evolution, EvoEvo phe- 
nomena are most evident in bacteria and viruses, which can 
adapt rapidly and efficiently to changing environments by 
accelerating their evolution. 

Inspired by the evolutionary dynamics observed in bacte- 
ria and viruses, the EU funded FP7 project, EvoEvo 1 , aims 
to harness EvoEvo phenomena to create evolvable software 
systems. Specifically, the aim is to develop new algorithmic 
approaches to address dynamically changing open-ended 
engineering problems in which solutions adapt to previously 
unknown conditions and potentially evolve new types of so- 
lutions. To capture the relevant EvoEvo phenomena, the 
evolutionary dynamics of experimental bacterial and viral 
systems are being studied to inform computational models 
and simulations (based on Knibbe et al. (2007); Crombach 
and Hogeweg (2007)). In turn, these models form the in- 
spiration for a computational framework that captures Evo- 
Evo processes and can be instantiated as evolutionary algo- 
rithms for a given engineering problem. It is the design of 
this framework that is the basis for this paper. 

1 http://evoevo.liris.cnrs.fr/ 


We present here a metamodel for EvoEvo that encap- 
sulates and abstracts the relevant analogies of biological 
EvoEvo processes, specifically those observed in bacteria. 
Whilst a model of a system provides an abstract language 
for relevant concepts, a metamodel provides the language 
for writing a model by specifying the kinds of things that 
might be present in the model (Kleppe et al., 2003, Chap- 
ter 8). In Andrews et al. (2011) we discuss in depth the 
concept of metamodels in the context of modelling complex 
systems and developing bio-inspired engineering systems. 
A useful example of a metamodel is given in that paper: 
a metamodel of agent-based modelling might include con- 
cepts of Agent, Rule and Emergent. Based on that meta- 
model, a model of ant pheromone trails would then include 
an instance of Agent, the Ant, and an instance of Emergent, 
the Trail. 

So, different, separate models that explore EvoEvo con- 
cepts can be instances of the same metamodel, and this Evo- 
Evo metamodel can establish the core components of the 
aforementioned EvoEvo computational framework. For this 
framework to be successfully used by third parties to instan- 
tiate their own EvoEvo-based algorithms, having the engi- 
neering rigour of an explicitly defined metamodel is a must. 

It is worth noting that there are any number of different 
EvoEvo metamodels that could defined. The approach taken 
here is based on the requirement that the metamodel not only 
provides a language that can capture EvoEvo concepts, but 
has a natural analogy to computation so that it can be easily 
translated into the eventual computational framework. Be- 
fore introducing the full EvoEvo metamodel, we first de- 
scribe a more general Machine metamodel that fulfils this 
computational analogy requirement, and therefore forms the 
building blocks of the EvoEvo metamodel itself. 

Machine Metamodel 

At the most abstract level, any model of a biological sys- 
tem or concept such as EvoEvo can be considered in terms 
of structures (e.g. DNA) and processes (e.g. evolution via 
natural selection) that describe how these structures change 
through time and space. Further, we introduce the notion 
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of a structure that implements a process (e.g. an enzyme). 
Here, we call this reified processes a Machine. 

The Machine abstraction, informally conceptualised in 
Figure 1 , provides us with a flexible language that is used to 
define our EvoEvo metamodel. A Machine is structure that 
implements a process that receives as input structures and 
energy, and returns as output (potentially) modified struc- 
tures and (abstract) energy. Figure 1 also shows how Ma- 
chines can form networks where inputs to one Machine are 
outputs from another. This allows us to compose a model of 
a system in which structures are subject to continual change 
via any number of processes that are driven by energy. 

More formally, we can capture the Machine concepts us- 
ing a class diagram, shown in Figure 2. This describes a 
Machine in terms of its relationship to Structure, Process, 
Symbol, and Energy. 

Structure: composed from an ordering of Symbols. Does 
not itself posses internal behaviour or state (other than its 
own existence). 

Symbol: a member of a given Alphabet that forms the 
building block of a Structure. 

Alphabet: a set of possible Symbols. All Symbols that 
make up a Structure will be from the same Alphabet. 

Process: acts upon Structures, potentially transforming 
them. Driven by Energy. 

Energy: a quantity that drives the operation of Processes. 
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Figure 1 : Machine takes structure, s, and energy, e, as inputs 
and returns potentially modified structures, s', and energy, 
e', as output. Networks of machines can form where outputs 
from one Machine are the inputs to the next. 


Machine: inherits from Structure and Process and so is 
an instance of both; a concrete Structure that reifies and 
implements a Process. As a Process, it can act upon other 
instances of Structure. It can store Energy and contain 
state. 

There are three components to the Machine. First, as 
we have seen, the Machine extends the concept of Process, 
which means it exhibits some kind of behaviour. This be- 
haviour can modify Structures that are the inputs to (and 
subsequent outputs of) the Machine. Second, a Machine 
can have state, which provides a memory to the Machine. 
One consequence of this is the ability to store parameters 
that shape the dynamics of the Machine’s behaviour. Lastly, 
the Machine can (but is not required to) store energy that 
is used to drive the Machine’s behaviour. In the absence 
of stored energy, the Machine’s energy input must be suffi- 
cient to drive its behaviour. The Machine is not permitted 
to modify its own behaviour (Machines do not self-modify), 
but they can update their state. 

The Machine also extends the concept of Structure. 
Hence a Machine (as Structure) can be passed to another 
Machine (as Process), allowing for its modification. But 
what does it mean for a machine to be data? Take for ex- 
ample an enzyme. The enzyme has a behaviour (catalyses 
a reaction) that can modify metabolites ( structures). The 
enzyme itself, however, could be considered a Structure that 
was the output of a chemical reaction (Machine) that created 
it. Hence the same enzyme is either a Structure or Process 
depending on the context. 

We can form an aggregate machine if the Structure/s out- 



Figure 2: Class diagram showing the relationship between 
Machine, Structure, Process, Symbol, and Energy. Machine 
inherits from both Process and Structure, and modifies in- 
stances of Structure. Process is driven by Energy. Structures 
are composed of Symbols from an Alphabet (not shown). 
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put from one machine match the input expected for another 
(and the energy outputs and inputs are also satisfied). Fig- 
ure 3 demonstrates the case for two machines Ml and M2 
that can also be viewed as a single machine M3. Depending 
on the model that implements the Machine metamodel con- 
cepts, the ability to aggregate at some level of abstraction 
could be useful. For example a metabolic pathway could 
be viewed both as a series of enzyme machines or a single 
pathway machine. How this aggregation is handled will be 
specific to the implementing model, however it is not in- 
conceivable that some kind of observer process (machine) 
would be involved. 

Energy, Space and Time 

Energy in the Machine metamodel draws heavily from that 
given by Hoverd and Stepney (2011). Energy is a combined 
generalised resource flux (e.g. think nutrients and sunlight). 
Importantly it is a limited resource, and the flux can be used, 
stored or simply ignored in which case it dissipates and it 
not used. There are three parts to the energy metatmodel: 

Flux: represents a flow of energy from outside the mod- 
elled system. It can have a particular temporal pattern e.g. 
high level during day, but lower level during night. 

Store: represents the component’s ability to store energy. 

Demand: represents a demand for an amount of energy 
from a model component. 

A Machine can be both a Store and Demand for energy. 

The metamodel also contains the concept of Space. 
Spaces are containers within which Machines and other 



Figure 3: Machine M3 can be viewed as an aggregate of Ml 
and M2. 


Structures are located. Importantly, a Space provides a lo- 
cality for these Machines and Structures, which defines the 
Machines’ connectivity. For example the Space might de- 
fine distances to other Machines/Structures or filters that de- 
scribe what other Machines/Structures can be seen and in- 
teracted with. In addition, Time defines how this ordering 
changes. Thus together Space and Time determine how ma- 
chines interact (when and with what), which, along with the 
machine behaviour, gives the machine network dynamic 

Creating Structures and Machines 

We can extend the metamodel summarised above to include 
the ability to create and change Structures and Machines by 
introducing a MachineTemplate (MT) and Location Struc- 
ture and three specific classes of Machine: Copier, Loca- 
tor, and Constructor. These are shown in Figure 4 and sum- 
marised as: 

MachineTemplate: a Structure containing the instructions 
for building a particular Machine, specifically: its initial 
state (e.g. the default parameter settings); components of 
the behaviour including what input structures it can re- 
ceive, and what outputs structures are generated; energy 
storage ability. Importantly, MTs exist separately from 
machines and a Machine does not store its describing MT; 
they are different entities in the metamodel. 

Copier: creates a copy of an input Structure, leaving the 
original Structure unchanged. The copied Structure could 
be exact (same Symbols), erroneous (potentially differ- 
ent Symbols from same Alphabet), or a translated copy 
(different Symbols from different Alphabet) based on the 
Copier’s behaviour. 

Locator: locates a sub-Structure of a Structure given Lo- 
cation identifiers that denote the beginning and end of the 
sub-Structure. 

Location: a Structure that acts as an identifier on another 
Structure. Two specific Locations are required by the Lo- 
cator, the Begin (cf. DNA promotor, start codon) and the 
End (cf. DNA terminator, stop codon). 

Constructor: constructs a Machine from a MachineTem- 
plate. It utilises a Copier and Locator Machine to con- 
struct the Machine’s Structure representation from the 
MachineTemplate (cf. creating a polypeptide from RNA). 
The Machine’s Structure is then given the property of Pro- 
cess, however that is defined in the model (cf. folding a 
polypeptide into its functional protein form). 

It is interesting to note that different ConstructorMa- 
chines could create different Machines from the same Ma- 
chineTemplates as they interpret the Symbols differently. 
Additionally, as the ConstructorMachine itself can have an 
associated MT, the Copier could potentially change the MTs 
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for new ConstructorMachines, thus the system itself could 
dynamically modify how future Machines are interpreted. 

With both Machine and MachineTemplate we have a sys- 
tem in which we can potentially change only instances of 
Machines - a Machine can modify an instance of another 
Machine - or all future copies of a given type of Machine by 
modifying its associated MachineTemplate. 

The machine metamodel should be general yet expressive 
enough to model many different systems, not just the in- 
tended EvoEvo metamodel described in the rest of this pa- 
per. For example it can capture a very general model of 
computation: a Machine is an executable computing process 
(compiled or interpreted); MachineTemplate is the source 
code for a Machine; the ConstructorMachine is an inter- 
preter/compiler; Space and Time are a process scheduler. 

Requirements for EvoEvo 

As discussed in the Introduction, EvoEvo is based on the 
idea that evolution is able to shape its own path given that 
the molecular systems involved in the evolutionary process 
have resulted from past evolution. Specifically, there are 
four characteristics of the genotype-to-phenotype mapping 
that can enable EvoEvo Beslon et al. (2014): 

Variability: the ability to generate new phenotypes via 
changes in mutation rates and operators 



Figure 4: Class diagram showing the relationship between 
Structure, Machine, Copier, Locator, MachineTemplate, and 
Constructor. Copier and Locator inherit from Machine (not 
shown) and operate on Structures. A MachineTemplate is a 
Structure. A Constructor inherits from Machine (not shown) 
and creates a Machine from MachineTemplate. 


Robustness: the ability to cope with mutational events 
without negatively impacting fitness 

Evolvability: the ability to increase the proportion of mu- 
tational events that are favourable 

Open-endedness: the ability to create new evolutionary 
avenues and targets. 

These four characteristics emerge from the underlying pro- 
cesses and structures and the continual evolution of these 
processes and structures. 

EvoEvo is concerned with allowing the genotype-to- 
phenotype mapping and the fitness landscape to evolve over 
time via indirect selection, leading to properties that en- 
able evolution in dynamic environments Beslon et al. (2014). 
Targets for indirect selection are focussed on the organism’s: 

Genetic structures: numbers of genes, position of genes 
on genome, operons, non-coding sequences. 

Networks: gene regulatory, metabolic and “social” (inter- 
actions between individuals) 

These targets will become the focus for the EvoEvo meta- 
model that follows. 

EvoEvo Metamodel 

Here we extend the Machine metamodel to create a meta- 
model for EvoEvo that captures the desired EvoEvo con- 
cepts just described. This EvoEvo metamodel expresses the 
kinds of things we would expect to see in an EvoEvo model. 
This metamodel is based on the processes observed in bac- 
teria, and has been inspired by studying the EvoEvo models 
of our project partners Knibbe et al. (2007); Crombach and 
Hogeweg (2007), as well as requirements for evolutionary 
computing. In brief, it introduces two types of Space, Indi- 
vidual and Environment, and a number of specialised Struc- 
tures and Machines. Importantly we make a distinction be- 
tween different types of machine that operate on different as- 
pects of the Individual. First we describe the EvoEvo Spaces 
and Structures, followed by the EvoEvo Machines. 

Spaces and Structures 

We use the Space component from the Machine metamodel 
to represent both an Individual - such as a bacterium - and 
the concept of an Environment in which Individuals exists. 
Individuals and Environments contain various specialised 
Structures and Machines. 

Individual A Space that represent an organism within (or 
potential “solution” to) an Environment. As a Space, the In- 
dividual contains any number of Machine instances, which 
interact with each other to form networks of the four types 
of Machine (see ‘Machine Types’ below). An Individual 
has a Genome consisting of at least one MachineRepository, 
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which encodes MachineTemplates. A Phenotype for the In- 
dividual results from the combined action of its Machines 
with reference to its Environment. Based on the Phenotype, 
the Individual is the unit of Selection - the thing that is se- 
lected for within the Environment - and undergoes repro- 
duction. The same individual will have different Phenotypes 
for different Environments. We further explore Phenotypes, 
Fitness and Selection later in the paper. 

Environment A Space containing one or more Individuals 
as well as other Machines and Structures. As a Space, the 
Environment provides an ordering for its contents and thus 
describes the connectivity between Individual instances. 
The embodiment of an Individual in the Environment de- 
fines the “problem” that is being addressed by the Individ- 
ual. For example, in a model of a bacterium this would be its 
ability to survive and reproduce, whereas for an evolutionary 
algorithm this would be a potential solution to an optimisa- 
tion function. The Environment can be dynamic (Machines, 
Structures and Individuals can change over time), therefore 
this “problem” can also be dynamic. The Individual receives 
inputs from Environment in the form of Structures, such as 
Metabolites and Machines. The Environment can therefore 
be a source of epigenetic effects on the Individual, with these 
inputs interacting with the Machines within the Individual - 
such as those that operate on the Genome - which can in 
turn influence Machine expression. 

Genome and MachineRepository The Genome is the 
source of heredity between an Individual and its offspring 
and is copied, and potentially, mutated during reproduction. 
The Genome consists of one or more MachineRepository 
Structures (cf. a chromosome). A MachineRepository is 
the source of MachineTemplates that encode the Individual’s 
Machines (cf a gene). A MachineRepository is constructed 
from any number of Symbols from a single alphabet, and 
therefore stores any number of related MachineTemplates. 
Not all Symbols have to form part of a MachineTemplate 
(non-coding regions). Different MachineRepositories could 
be constructed from different Symbol alphabets for Ma- 
chineTemplates for different types of Machine (see ‘Ma- 
chine Types’ below). MachineRepositories act as a persis- 
tent store for MachineTemplates during an Individual’s exis- 
tence as well as allowing new MachineTemplates to evolve 
and for organisational pattern of MachineTemplates to occur 
between generations of Individuals. The presence of Begin 
and End Locations on a MachineRepository define location 
of a TranscriptionUnit. A set of Genome Machines (de- 
scribed below) operate on the MachineRepositories to carry 
out copying, mutations and transcriptions. 

TranscriptionUnit A Structure that can be transcribed 
(copied) from a MachineRepository, and may contain 
any number of MachineTemplates. The section of Ma- 
chineRepository that is subject to the copy is defined by 


the position of Locations (see below) and is the biological 
analogy of an operon, whilst the actual TranscriptionUnit 
Structure is analogous to mRNA. The TranscriptionUnit 
provides a mechanism to group related MachineTemplates 
so that the subsequent Machines are constructed together. 
It is noted that many evolutionary algorithms omit the the 
TranscriptionUnit concept, translating genes (MachineTem- 
plates) straight from the Genome. Begin and End Locations 
on TranscriptionUnit define location of a MachineTemplate. 

Metabolite A Structure that forms the basis for operations 
of the Metabolite Machines (see below). These might be the 
building blocks for an artifical chemistry or other symbols 
for processing in an evolutionary algorithm. 

Machine Types 

The targets for indirect selection identified above in ‘Re- 
quirements for EvoEvo’ - genetic structures and the gene 
regulatory, metabolic and social networks - provide us with 
a useful categorisation for machines in the EvoEvo meta- 
model. These machine types are: 

Genome Machines: operate on the Genome, responsible 
for constructing Machines and reproduction. 

Metabolism Machines: provide a potential “solution” to 
the “problem” that is being addressed by the Individual 
(e.g. staying alive in order to reproduce in the case of a 
bacterium). 

Regulation Machines: help control the dynamics of Ma- 
chine construction from the Genome by repressing or in- 
ducing the action of other genome machines. 

Boundary Machines: control the transport of Structures 
to and from Individuals and its external Environment. 

Instances of each machine type interact (via Structures) to 
form machine networks. Interactions also occur between 
these networks to express the Individual’s Phenotype. There 
is a clear analogy to the work of Lones et al. (2013) who 
come to a similar categorisation of biochemical networks. 

Genome Machines 

The Genome Machines exist within an Individual and op- 
erate on its Genome and TranscriptionUnit Structures. Es- 
sentially, these are the Machines that both decode the infor- 
mation stored on these Structures creating new Machine in- 
stances, and the Machines that create copies of these Struc- 
tures. There are 5 specific types of Genome Machine that 
would be relevant to all EvoEvo models: Transcriber, Trans- 
lator, Expresser, Cloner and Reproducer. 

Transcriber This Machine is responsible for producing 
TranscriptionUnits from a MachineRepository. It receives 
as input a Structure (such as a MachineRepository) and two 
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Locations, Begin and End, which define the beginning and 
end locations of the DataStruture to be copied (i.e. the lo- 
cation of the operon). As output, the Transcriber returns 
the original Structure unchanged and the copy that has been 
made. Figure 5 demonstrates the Transcriber in action. We 
can define the process implemented by the Transcriber in 
terms of the Locate and Copy machines described in the ma- 
chine metamodel. Locate is used twice to find the Begin and 
End Locations and the Copy is used once. In the case of a 
real biological system, the Copy will slightly change Sym- 
bols from the DNA bases (C, G, A and T) to RNA bases (C, 
G, A and U). 

Translator This Machine is responsible for producing 
Machines from TranscriptionUnits. Similar to the Tran- 
scriber, it receives as input a Structure (the Transcriptio- 
nUnit) and two Locations, Begin and End, which signal the 
beginning and end locations of MachineTemplates within 
the TranscriptionUnit. As output, the Translator returns 
the original TranscriptionUnit and a Machine for every Ma- 
chineTemplate located. Figure 5 demonstrates the Transla- 
tor in action. We can define the process implemented by the 
Translator in terms of the Locate, Copy and Constructor ma- 
chines described in the machine metamodel. For each Ma- 
chineTemplate, Locate is used twice to find the Begin and 
End Locations, the Copy is used once to build the Structure 
representation of the Machine, and Constructor is used to 
turn this Structure into a Process (and hence an instance of 
Machine). 


MachineRepository at the operon chosen for transcription. 
By working in conjunction with regulation machines (Reg- 
ulators) this allows for different expression rates for Tran- 
scriptionUnits. 

Cloner The Cloner is a Copier Machine that performs an 
inaccurate copy of a MachineRepository. This provides 
a mechanism to introduce mutations and recombinations 
to a copy of the MachineRepository. It takes as input a 
MachineRepository and returns as output the original Ma- 
chineRepository (unchanged) and inaccurate copy of Ma- 
chineRepository. How the Cloner changes the copy is prob- 
lem specific - it will contain rules on which data symbols 
can change and how they change. Different Cloners will in- 
troduce different types of mutation and recombination. 

Reproducer Responsible for creating a new Individual 
based on the current Individual. It requires each Ma- 
chineRepository to be copied by the Cloner, with the child 
Individual receiving the cloned MachineRepositories, poten- 
tially generating novelty between generations of Individual. 
The child Individual will also inherit a share of the Struc- 
tures and Machines present in the parent. Depending on 
the model that instantiates the Reproduce, one option for the 
parent Individual is that it dies (see ‘Structure Degradation 
and Death’) as a consequence of the Reproducer. 

Metabolism Machines 


Expresser This Machine operates on a MachineReposi- 
tory controlling the expression of TranscriptionUnits. It op- 
erates by providing the Transcriber with the Locations and 
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Figure 5: The interaction between the MachineReposi- 
tor, TranscriptionUnit, MachineTemplates, Machines, Tran- 
scription and Translation. B denotes Begin, E denotes End. 


Metabolism is the set of processes within an Individual that 
maintain its viability as an Individial within an Environment. 
For an organism such as a bacterium, this would be the stay- 
ing alive in order to reproduce, whilst for an evolutionary 
algorithm this would be equivalent to the provision of a fit- 
ness function. Essentially, metabolism provides a potential 
“solution” the “problem” that is being addressed by the In- 
dividual (e.g. in the case of a bacterium). 

Metabolisers are machines that perform the metabolism 
of the Individual, which together form the metabolism net- 
work. The behaviours implemented by the Metabolisers will 
be very much specific to the model that instantiates the meta- 
model. For example a model of biology might have an set 
of enzyme-related reactions, whilst for an evolutionary algo- 
rithm the Metabolisers they will collectively form the fitness 
function. As the definition of metabolism is specific to the 
model that instantiates the metamodel, there is little more 
we can say about specific Metabolisers. 

The metabolic network will interact with the other ma- 
chine networks, which together gives the Individual its Phe- 
notype. The role fulfilled by the Metabolisers is to determine 
the viability of the individual in the current Environment. 
This viability is a key component in establishing fitness for 
the selection dynamics (see ‘Phenotype, Fitness and Selec- 
tion’). How selection is performed will be model specific. 
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Regulation Machines 

Regulation within an Individual is performed by Regulator 
Machines. Specifically, these are a network of Machines 
that provide a set of extra dynamics on top of the genome 
machine network, controlling the action of the Transcriber 
and Translator. Both the MachineRepository and Transcrip- 
tionUnit are open to the action of the Regulators, cf. tran- 
scription factors and regulatory RNA. 

Regulators identify their units of regulation (e.g. operon) 
by locating an associated Begin Location and BindingSite 
Location that is unique to the Regulator. The Regulator will 
then interact with the Machine responsible for coping that 
unit of regulation (e.g. Transcriber or Translator) to either 
repress or induce its action, which will either down- or up- 
regulate its expression. 

The combined action of the Regulators forms networks 
such as gene-regulatory networks. Interactions can also 
occur with metabolism and boundary machines providing 
feedback control so that Machine expression can adapt to 
environmental pressures and signals. Additionally, the Reg- 
ulators are encoded on the MachineRepository so the regu- 
latory networks can themselves evolve over the generations. 

Boundary Machines 

Boundary Machines control the interface between the Indi- 
vidual and the Environment controlling transport across that 
boundary, determining what gets in and what goes out. If the 
Boundary Machines are present on the MachineRepository, 
they will be able to evolve the dynamics of this transport. In 
controlling the boundary, these Machines provide the envi- 
ronmental/epigenetic context for the Individual. 

Any Structure is capable of being transported in and out 
of the Individual. Three specific types would be Metabo- 
lites, Metaboliser Machines and MachineRepositories. The 
first two are provide a mechanism for resources to flow in 
and out of the Individual, whilst the later enables processes 
such as horizontal gene transfer. In bacteria, horizontal gene 
transfer is takes place via plasmids, which are akin to Ma- 
chineRepositories in this metamodel. 

Structure Degradation and Death 

The degradation of Structures (and by definition, Machines) 
drives change as new copies of Machine will be needed to 
replace those that degrade. Degradation is captured by the 
Entropy Machine/s, which are defined at the level of the En- 
vironment. Different Entropy Machines may be required for 
the different types of Machine. Importantly, Entropy Ma- 
chines should never itself be subject to evolutionary change 
as they are essentially defining the physics of the system in 
which Individuals are evolving. For example, an Individual 
should not be able to cheat death by redefining the 2nd law 
of thermodynamics. 

Entropy Machines degrade Structures into their con- 
stituent Symbols, which are then available to the containing 


space (Individual or Environment). Rates of degradation can 
be different for different Structures (e.g. DNA is more stable 
than RNA). The degradation behaviour within an Individual 
can lead to death - insufficient Machines and Structures to 
remain viable. A dead Individual can be release its contents 
into the Environment. 

Phenotype, Fitness and Selection 

We established above that the Indvidual’s Metabolisers de- 
termine its viability. The reproduction of an Individual oc- 
curs as a result of this viability and the current conditions in 
the Environment, which is determined by the Selection ma- 
chine. Selection does not just select the most viable (the 
fittest) Individuals to reproduce, but takes into considera- 
tion conditions in the environment. So, the Selection Ma- 
chine will reproduce an individual based on a function of 
the Individual, e.g. does it have enough resource, and the 
Environment, e.g. is there enough space or is there a suit- 
able mate (if the model incorporates sexula reproduction). 
Like the Entropy Machine, the Selection Machine is defined 
as a property of the system does not change behaviour over 
the shorter timescales of any simulation that implements the 
metamodel. 

The timing of the Selection Machine is defined as part 
of the model that applies the metamodel. Selection could 
apply to all Individuals at the same time (cf evolutionary 
computing) or as and when certain conditions are met (cf 
bacteria when it has aquired sufficient resources and space). 

Discussion 

Embodiment and Machine Origins 

Other than the requirement for fixed Entropy and Selection 
Machines, the metamodel says little about where Machines 
and MachineTemplates arise. It will be a modelling/design 
decision as to which MachineTemplates are located on the 
MachineRepository (and so the associated Machines are ex- 
pressed by the Individual’s genome machinery), or are stat- 
ically defined (“hard-coded”) into the system. These stati- 
cally defined Machines constitute the physics of the system 
- those parts that cannot change. In the EvoEvo framework, 
the computational problem will dictate which machines are 
fixed and which are able to evolve. For each problem, a suit- 
able set of Machines will need to be designed. 

MachineTemplates on the MachineRepository are obvi- 
ously evolvable within the system. This embodiment of Ma- 
chineTemplates allows the instructions on how to make the 
functional parts of the system (the Machines) part of the sys- 
tem itself. This makes them accessible to change, and poten- 
tially would allow the system can change its own encoding 
in an open-ended way. 

Representations 

The flexibility of the Machines upon which the EvoEvo 
metamodel is based has a number of consequences for logic 
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and data representations. The Machines essentially apply 
the semantics to the syntax given by the Structures. Like- 
wise meaning is only given to the Symbols on a Structure, 
such as MachineTemplate or MachineRepository, when it is 
processed by a Machine. It is the Machines present in the 
system that define the overall behaviour, and the expression 
of these Machines can be controlled by the system itself. 

The same MachineTemplate can be interpreted in differ- 
ent ways by different Machines to, in principle, construct 
entirely different Machines. Similarly meaning is only given 
to other data representations such as orderings on a Structure 
(e.g. operons and the positions of different MachineTem- 
plates) when they are processed by other Machines. 

Different Begin Locations on the same TranscriptionUnit 
can be used as targets for different Translator machines. For 
example one Begin Location could be target for the Transla- 
tor of Metabolite Machines, whilst a different Begin Loca- 
tion can be used for a Translator of Genome Machines. This 
would allow the two different Translators to build different 
Machines types from the same MachineRepository 

Within the genomes of organisms seen on Earth there are 
different levels of structure and organisation such as: base, 
codon, gene, operon. The ability to define the behaviour of 
Machines that operate on a MachineRepository, and to allow 
these Machines to evolve, could allow different representa- 
tions of the MachineRepository to evolve. This would give 
us insight about evolution as it could be in an artificial world. 

With regard to computational evolutionary systems, be- 
ing able to move between different representations of the 
same MachineRepository would help improve performance 
and exploit the best search space dynamics (exploration ver- 
sus exploitation). For example some Copiers might mutate a 
level equivalent to bases (A,C,G,T or binary strings), whilst 
others could mutate at the level of MachineTemplates (e.g. 
moving, duplications). Which Copiers are currently used 
would be defined by the system itself if their MachineTem- 
plates are evolvable. 

Conclusions and Future Work 

We have outlined and discussed above a metamodel for Evo- 
Evo, which aims to abstract and interpret observed biologi- 
cal concepts in a form suitable for in silico implementation. 
In particular, the inspiring biological concepts arise from the 
evolutionary dynamics observed in bacteria and viruses. The 
metamodel is the first step towards building suitable compu- 
tational analogues of the EvoEvo mechanisms that will form 
the basis of a computational framework enabling the devel- 
opment of novel evolutionary engineered systems. 

The Machine metamodel gives us the language of pro- 
cess and structure, and the Machine which embodies pro- 
cess within a structure. The Machine metamodel also pro- 
vides descriptions of Machines that enable us to create Ma- 
chines encoded within MachineTemplate structures. The 
generalised Machine metamodel then provides the language 


to specify the EvoEvo concepts we obseve in the inspiring 
bacterial systems. We noted in the Introduction that there are 
any number of different EvoEvo metamodels that could de- 
fined. The concepts presented here in this metamodel have 
been specifically selected to enable the next stage of our re- 
search: to implement these concepts in silico. 

Having established the EvoEvo metamodel, we plan to 
show how it can capture the models developed by our project 
partners, including Knibbe et al. (2007); Crombach and 
Hogeweg (2007), as well as being a model for evolutionary 
algorithms. Given this, we can address our ultimate goal of 
to implement the EvoEvo computational framework that will 
allows the user to create problem-solving algorithms based 
on the EvoEvo concepts in the metamodel. 

As highlighted above, it is no coincidence that the Ma- 
chine metamodel has many natural analogies to computa- 
tional systems as it was a requirement of the metamodel to 
provide the basis for the implementation of the computa- 
tional framework. One desirable analogy is the natural link 
between Machines and self-contained objects, which pro- 
vides a natural link to a number of concurrency techniques. 
Our hope is implement a powerful EvoEvo framework, both 
in term of dynamic and computational power. 
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Abstract 


In a previous study, we considered an information-theoretic 
model of code evolution. In this model, agents bet on (com- 
mon) environmental conditions using their sensory informa- 
tion as well as that obtained from messages of other agents, 
which is determined by an interaction probability (the struc- 
ture of the population). For an agent to understand another 
agent’s messages, the former must either know the identity of 
the latter, or the code producing the messages must be univer- 
sally interpretable. 

A universal code, however, introduces a vulnerability: a para- 
sitic entity can take advantage of it. Here, we investigate this 
problem. In our specific setting, we consider a parasite to be 
an agent that tries to inflict as much damage as possible in the 
mutual understanding of the population (i.e. the parasite acts 
as a disinformation agent). We show that, after introducing 
a parasite in the population, the former adopts a code such 
that it captures the information about the environment that is 
missing in the population. Such an agent would be of great 
value, but only if the rest of the population can understand 
its messages. However, it is of little use here, since the para- 
site utilises the most common messages in the population to 
express different concepts. 

Now we let the population respond by updating their codes 
such that, in this arms race, they again maximise their mu- 
tual understanding. As a result, there is a code drift in the 
population where the utilisation of the messages of the para- 
site is avoided. A consequence of this is that the information 
that the parasite possesses but which the agents lack becomes 
understandable and readily available. 


Introduction 

Codes shared among entities are ubiquitous in nature, not 
only present in biological systems, but also, at the least, in 
technological ones (Doyle, 2010). We define a code as a 
probabilistic mapping from an “input” random variable ( e.g . 
environmental variable) to a set of outputs (e.g. messages). 
A code, then, implies a representation of the input variable. 
When representations are shared among entities, they be- 
come conventions which are used for communication (Bur- 


gos and Polani, 2014, 2015). The correct use of these con- 
ventions for communicating can be interpreted as “honest 
signalling”. For instance, the TCP/IP protocol allows the in- 
teraction of hardware and software in a code-based, “plug- 
and-play” fashion, as long as they obey the protocol (Doyle, 
2010). In biology, the genetic code acts as an innovation- 
sharing protocol, one that allows the exchange of innova- 
tions through horizontal gene transfer (HGT) (Woese, 2004). 

However, communication protocols introduce vulnerabili- 
ties: parasitic agents can take advantage of them (Ackley 
and Littman, 1994; Doyle, 2010). For instance, the chem- 
ical cues that ant colonies use to recognise nest-mates can 
be mimicked by slave-making workers for social integration 
(D’Ettorre et al., 2002). On the Internet, one can take advan- 
tage of machine communication protocols (TCP/IP) to force 
target computers to perform computations on behalf of a re- 
mote node, in what is called “parasitic computing” (Barabasi 
et al., 2001). 

Parasites benefit from their interaction with other agents, 
while reducing the fitness of the attacked hosts. Never- 
theless, parasites can be a positive force in evolution. For 
instance, they can be generators of biodiversity, achieving 
more resistance to future attacks (Brockhurst et al., 2004). 
In an artificial setting, the presence of parasites was shown 
to attain more efficient communication between agents of a 
population, increasing their reproductive success (Robbins, 
1994). Furthermore, some authors suggest that a healthy 
ecosystem is one rich in parasites (Hudson et al., 2006). 
In this work, we study this apparent contradiction from an 
information- theoretic perspective . 

We look at some aspects of the co-evolutionary arms race 
between host and parasite. Particularly, we would like to 
characterise informationally the behaviour of parasites and 
the consequences for the host. For this purpose, we assume 
a simple scenario where organisms seek to maximise their 
long-term growth rate by following a bet-hedging strategy 
(Seger and Brockmann, 1987). We know that maximising 
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their information about the environment achieves this (Shan- 
non, 1948; Kelly, 1956). Then, individuals obtaining extra 
environmental information from other individuals will have 
an advantage over those that do not, since they would be 
able to better predict the future environmental conditions 
(Donaldson-Matasci et al., 2010). However, as we showed 
in a previous work, for simple agents which do not have the 
ability to identify who they are listening to, a shared code 
among the population is necessary to interpret the transmit- 
ted information and therefore improve predictions (Burgos 
and Polani, 2014, 2015). Here, we keep this assumption 
with respect to the agents, and we study the effects of in- 
troducing a parasite in a population that previously evolved 
its codes as well as its structure. 


Model 

In our previous model of code evolution (Burgos and Polani, 
2014, 2015), the outputs or messages of an agent were pro- 
duced according to a code, which was a conditional prob- 
ability from sensor states to messages. The probability of 
each sensor state of an agent conditioned on the environ- 
mental variable p was given. The information about the en- 
vironment of each agent was obtained by considering the 
mutual information between the environmental variable and 
its sensor variable, together with the outputs of other agents. 
These outputs would be perceived or not, according to the 
structure of the population. The codes, as well as the pop- 
ulation structure, were optimised in order to maximise what 
was called the similarity of the codes (we will introduce a 
more suitable term below) among the interacting agents of 
the population. 

Here, instead, we consider a simplified model where the 
sensor states of an agent are the agent’s messages, which 
are represented by a random variable X©. That is, 
p (X© | p, 0 = 0) gives the probability distribution of the 
sensor states (and, simultaneously, the messages) of an agent 
0 given the environmental conditions p. 

Agents perceive the sensor states (messages) of other agents 
according to the structure of the population, which is given 
by p(0,0'). This joint probability induces a weighted 
graph, where agents represent the nodes of the graph and 
there is an edge from agent 0 to an agent 0' if p(0, O') > 0 
(which is the weight of the edge). We interpret p(0, O') as the 
probability of interaction between these two agents, and thus 
we require thatp(0, O') = p(0' , 0) (interactions are symmet- 
rical) and p(0,0) = 0 for every agent 0 (self-interaction is 
excluded). 

We now consider a population of agents where interact- 
ing agents maximise their mutual understanding. This is 





Figure 1: Bayesian network representing the relation of the vari- 
ables in the simplified model of code evolution. X©/ is an i.i.d 
copy of X©. 0 and 0' selects agents from the same set, but their 
probability distributions are not necessary the same. These two 
variables depend on a common variable S to model more general 
interaction structures. 


formally defined by I (X© ; X©/), and, when this value 
achieves its maximum, the mapping that results from the 
agents’ codes, p(X© | X©/), is deterministic. It is impor- 
tant to note here that this model allows the agents to clus- 
ter into different sub-populations due to differences in their 
codes. Therefore, each sub-population could have its own 
convention for representing different aspects about the envi- 
ronment, and the conventions used can be as varied as possi- 
ble, as long as the mapping p (X© | X©/ ) is universal among 
all sub-populations. 

For cases where the mutual understanding is locally optimal, 
the codes of the agents are related to each other in one of two 
possible manners: (a) within each sub-population, all agents 
have the same code, and the mapping p (X© | X©/ ) is the 
identity matrix; or (b) within each sub-population, there are 
two types of agents (where the type is given by the agent’s 
code), and the interaction is only between agents of differ- 
ent type. In this case, the graph induced by the interaction 
probability is bipartite between the types. 

For cases where an agent interacts with more than one type 
of agent, then p (X© | X©/ ) will necessarily be probabilis- 
tic, and thus the mutual understanding among the popu- 
lation will decrease. We can measure the total amount 
of information about the environment of an agent 0 by 
I (p ; X©, X©/ | 0 = 0). And, since the interaction prob- 
ability is symmetric, the proposed measure for agent 0 is 
equal to I (p ; X©, X©/ | 0' = 0). Let us note that, when- 
ever the mutual understanding of a population is optimal, 
then the individuals that interact necessarily capture the 
same aspects of the environment. Then, at the optimum 
of mutual understanding in a population, agents do not in- 
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crease their information by reading other agent’s messages, 
although this indeed plays an important role in the evolution 
of codes. Nevertheless, the ties that an agent establishes are 
relevant for other purposes, which we study in the following 
sections. 

Informational parasitism 

There are different ways to define an informational para- 
site. Here, we adopt the model that characterises an infor- 
mational parasite as an agent i r that tries to minimise the 
mutual understanding between the agents with whom it in- 
teracts. An informationally antagonistic parasite is not typi- 
cal for biology, as the parasite is concentrating at abusing the 
host system for its own interest, but does not care about the 
host except for avoiding detection. However, in the context 
of social networks or news sources, such a parasite can be 
considered a “troll” or a “disinformation” (FUD) agent who 
has direct interest in damaging the mutual understanding of 
the other agents of the population and/or their confidence in 
their knowledge of the true state of the environment. 

In our case, the parasite will choose its code in such a way 
that the value / (A© ; A©/) is minimised. This is an ex- 
treme case of parasitism, where the parasite may kill its 
host as a result of maximising damage. Usually, the known 
parasites manipulate their hosts in order to benefit from 
it, decreasing their fitness such that it would not kill them 
(Schmid-Hempel, 1998). Although the defined type of par- 
asite is not common in biology, it is still a possibility in the 
range of behaviours that decrease fitness of the host while 
increasing the attacker’s fitness. 

We now analyse the consequences of introducing a parasite 
in a population for a few very simple, but illustrative, sce- 
narios. First, let us define the following types of codes: 



1 

2 

3 

4 


states of fi type 0i type 02 type 03 type of 04 

Figure 2: The left-most grid shows an illustration of the environ- 
ment, although it does not denote its real structure. Then, each type 
shows a partition of the environmental states induced by an agent’s 
code (codes here are deterministic). The types 0i and 02 capture 
the first bit of fi. Types 03 and 04 capture the second bit of \i. 

Let us analyse a few simple scenarios where a parasite at- 
tacks a population. Let us assume that two (non-parasitic) 
agents share the same code, for instance, agents 6 \ and O 2 
are of type 0i, and that these agents interact only with each 
other (their mutual understanding is 1 bit). Now, if we min- 
imise their mutual understanding by introducing a parasite 


7 r, the optimal configuration is the following: the parasite 
interacts with one agent only and the parasite’s code is of 
type 02 (the “opposite” of type 0i). The mutual understand- 
ing between all three agents now is zero. Let us note that, in 
this case, the environmental information of each agent, be- 
fore and after introducing the parasite, is 1 bit, which is the 
amount of information each of them acquire through their 
corresponding sensors. 

Let us consider now a more interesting case: two sub- 
populations of two agents each, where agents only interact 
with agents within the sub-population and where the codes 
are the following: in the first sub-population, we have agents 
6 \ and 62 of code type 0i (they capture the first bit of /i); and 
in the second sub-population, we have agents 63 and 64 of 
code type 03 (they capture the second bit of fi). Now, when 
we introduce a parasite, two configurations achieve zero mu- 
tual understanding: in both, the parasite interacts with every 
agent, but in the first one, it adopts the “opposite” code of 
agents 0 \ and #2, which is code type 02, while in the sec- 
ond one, it adopts the “opposite” code of agents 63 and #4, 
which is code type 04. Here, in the first case, the environ- 
mental information of agents O 3 and 64 increases, since the 
parasite conveys information captured by agents 0 \ and O 2 
(captured by the parasite through its “opposite” code) that 
the former two agents do not possess. In the same way, for 
the second configuration, agents 6 \ and 62 are benefited by 
their interactions with the parasite, since here also, the para- 
site conveys information they lack. 

Methods 

All optimisations were performed using a genetic algo- 
rithm (GA). We utilised the C++ library GAlib v2.4.7 (Wall, 
1996). The GA searches for a particular (possibly local) 
optimum, and this optimum corresponds to an evolutionary 
process that has converged. In order to accelerate computa- 
tions, we assume the following: the probability distribution 
over (i is uniform, the codes of all agents are determinis- 
tic, and the interaction probability between any two agents 
is given by one over the amount of interactions. To visu- 
alise the evolution of the codes of the agents, we use the 
method of multidimensional scaling provided by R version 
2.14.1 (2011-12-22). This method takes as input the distance 
matrix between codes, and plots them in a two-dimensional 
space preserving the distances as well as possible. 

Results 

We study the introduction of a parasite in a population where 
the mutual understanding was previously maximised. We 
consider a population of 256 agents, in an environment with 
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16 equally likely states, where agents can encode the envi- 
ronment using 16 different symbols. In this way, agents can 
potentially capture by themselves all the information about 
fi. As a result of the optimisation process, we obtained 5 
sub-populations, where, in each of them, the induced inter- 
action graph is bipartite. Therefore, there are 10 different 
codes globally, two per sub-population. In Fig. 3 we show 
the distance between the resulting codes, with point’s size 
proportional to the number of agents that adopted each code. 
The distance used is the Jensen-Shannon divergence (see 
(Burgos and Polani, 2014)). The average mutual understand- 
ing in the population is I (A© ; A©/) = 3.93 bits, which, 
coincidentally, is also the mutual understanding within each 
sub-population (this does not need to hold necessarily). 



Figure 3: 2 -dimensional plot of the distance between the codes: 
each point represents a particular code, and its size is relative to the 
number of agents adopting that particular code. The colour of the 
points denotes the sub-population to which the codes belong. 

Blending in with the crowd 

We introduce now a parasite i r in the population, and we let 
it freely choose with whom it interacts, as well as its code 
(the parasite is introduced before the optimisation process 
begins, at generation 0). However, the parasite is allowed 
to use 32 symbols to encode /i, instead of 16, as we did for 
the rest of the agents. The reason for allowing a larger set 
of symbols to the parasite is that, otherwise, we will be forc- 
ing the parasite to use the symbols used by the population. 
We allow the double amount of symbols to enable the para- 
site to perfectly encode the environment while avoiding all 
symbols already in use. 

We found that after optimisation, the parasite interacts with 
every agent of the population, and its code distance to ev- 


ery other agent is maximal (the distance is 4, the maximum 
achievable with 16 states). The resulting average mutual un- 
derstanding now is I (A© ; A©/ ) = 2.55 bits (before the at- 
tack, it was 3.93 bits), and the code of the parasite is shown 
in Fig. 4. 
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Figure 4: (a) Illustration of the environment /i, although the grid 
does not denote its real structure, (b) Partition of the environmental 
states induced by the code of the parasite i r. 

To understand the choice of code by the parasite, we anal- 
yse the joint probability p( A©, A©/ ) before introducing the 
parasite in the population. Our results show that the parasite 
encodes the environment through the messages that are most 
commonly used among the population. In this case, the par- 
asite chose 4 messages (£ 3 , X 12 , xi 3 and xiq), all of them 
among the most popular in the population (see Fig. 5). 
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Figure 5: Joint probability of messages p{ A©, A©/) of the pop- 
ulation before the parasitic attack. Values are normalised to the 
maximum of all values, in this case p(x 3 ,^ 3 ) = 0.125. White 
squares have probability zero. 
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As a consequence of this antagonistic behaviour, the par- 
asite blends in the population. This suggests that the par- 
asite would try to avoid being identified by its messages. 
Our model allows us to measure how “identifiable” agents 
are by comparing the average joint messages. For instance, 
this can be measured by the mutual information between the 
agent selector and the joint messages, I (0 | X©, X©/). For 
a population with a universal code, this measure is zero, that 
is, we cannot identify any agent. Here, we want to know 
particularly how much we can identify the parasite by its 
messages. Then, we can consider the following measure: 


D kl (p(X©, X©/ | © = tt) || p(X©,X©0) (1) 

In Fig. 6, we show the values of Eq. 1 during the optimi- 
sation process, which shows that the divergence diminishes 
as the parasite minimises the mutual understanding of the 
population. 



Figure 6: We measure how much we can identify the parasite 
from its messages. As a consequence of maximising damage to 
the population, the parasite blends in. The parasite is introduced at 
generation 0. 


Missing environmental aspects 

However, it is not only a question of choosing common mes- 
sages: they must not coincide with other agent’s codes given 
the environmental conditions. In other words, these mes- 
sages that are popular among the population will be used by 
the parasite to express different aspects of fi. Otherwise, if 
the parasite expresses overlapping aspects, then there might 
be coincidences with one or more sub-population’s adopted 
conventions. Consequently, the parasite will capture miss- 
ing aspects in the population. This can be measured by how 


much information the code of the parasite adds about fi if 
we look at the average messages. Formally, 

/(/i; X©/ | X©, 0' = 7r) (2) 

The value of Eq. 2 is plotted in Fig. 7 dur- 
ing the optimisation process. After convergence, we 
have that I (/r ; X©/ | X©,0' = n) = 1.30 bits, while 
what the parasite acquires, through its sensors only, is 
I (n ; X© | 0 = 7r) = 1.32 bits. That is, almost all the 
information it captures is missing in the population. If we 
consider the perceived information from /i together with the 
environmental information provided by the population, the 
parasite captures I (fi ; X©, X©/ | 0 = n) = 4 bits, which 
is the maximum possible, and this means that the parasite 
always correctly predicts the environment. 



Figure 7: Amount of information the parasite possesses that the 
population lacks. The parasite is introduced at generation 0. 

Robustness against parasites 

After the parasitic attack, each sub-population has dimin- 
ished its mutual understanding by different quantities. Al- 
though the (former) sub-populations now share a common 
agent (the parasite, and thus are not strictly speaking differ- 
ent sub-populations), we maintain the colours used in Fig. 
3 to identify them. In Table 8 we show a summary of the 
outcome of the parasitic attack. 

As Table 8 shows, in general, larger sub-populations are less 
damaged by a parasitic intrusion. This phenomenon is due 
to the large number of interactions among friendly agents, 
which diminishes the influence of any single agent by con- 
sidering the average of the perceived messages. The ex- 
ception in the example is the second largest sub-population, 
which becomes more damaged than the third largest sub- 
population. The reason why we see this is that the former 
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Figure 8: Summary of the parasitic attack for each sub-population. 
The colours of each sub-population are the same as the ones in Fig. 
3. h is the mutual understanding before the parasitic attack, h is 
the mutual understanding after the parasitic attack, and I3 is the 
mutual understanding after the population’s response. 
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Figure 9: Mutual understanding of populations with varying 
amounts of types of codes during optimisation. Populations with 
more types of codes are more resistant to parasitic attacks. In all 
cases, the parasite was introduced at generation 0. 


sub-population is highly unbalanced, having a small num- 
ber of agents of one type. Then, agents of the most numer- 
ous type interact only with a small number of agents, and 
therefore are more vulnerable to malicious agents. 

Another way in which a population can defend itself against 
parasitic attacks is through diversification of their codes. 
Particularly, agents can reduce damage by using synonyms 
to express the same conditions. The presence of synonyms 
presents an obstacle for the parasite: when trying to con- 
fuse agents by expressing different conditions with a chosen 
symbol, the meaning of the correspondent synonym is not 
obfuscated. 

We study this by comparing populations with different 
amounts of code types, while maintaining the same popu- 
lation structure. The setup is the following: the population 
is well-mixed (every agent interacts with every other agent), 
and first we randomly sample a code for every one of the 
64 agents with symbols in the range [1, 16]. This population 
has one type of code only, and the used sample has a mutual 
understanding of 3.5 bits. Then, we produce a new popula- 
tion by modifying the code of half of the agents, such that 
p (x + 16 | p) := p (x | p) and then we set p {x | p) := 0 
(here, x + 16 is a synonym of x). In this way, the mutual un- 
derstanding remains the same for the modified population, 
which now has two types. Each new type is introduced in a 
similar fashion, always mapping the original code to a set of 
(16) unused symbols. 

We perform the minimisation of the mutual understanding 
on each population by introducing a parasite until conver- 
gence. We show in Fig. 9 the values of /(A© ; A©/) 
during the optimisation process for each population. Our 
results confirm our expectations: more diverse populations 
are more resistant to parasitic attacks. 


Code diversification 

Now we let the population respond to the parasitic attack. 
If we let the rest of the agents respond to the parasite by 
freely changing the structure of the population, then our sim- 
ulations shows that the parasite becomes isolated from the 
population, which is the expected outcome. However, we 
consider here a scenario where the structure of the popula- 
tion is maintained, and agents can only respond to the attack 
by updating their codes. In the same way as we did with 
the parasite, we allow the agents to choose from a larger set 
of messages (we consider 32 symbols to give the option to 
agents of changing completely their encoding of p). 

After convergence, the population’s mutual understanding 
recovered to a value of / (A© ; A©/) = 3.50 bits (see Ta- 
ble 8 for a summary). In response to the parasitic attack, 
the agents of the population replaced, mostly, the symbols 
utilised by the parasite with unused ones. In Fig. 10, we 
can see how the joint probability p( A© , A©/ ) changed after 
the population’s response. Here, the symbols present in the 
parasite’s code (xs, X 12 , £13 and xiq) are mostly removed 
from the population’s codes. 

Three important features follow from the population’s re- 
sponse: first, new code profiles are created in the population. 
For instance, the orange, purple and green sub-populations 
shown in Fig. 3 now consist of three types of codes (see 
Fig. 11. Nevertheless, the bipartite property is kept, but, 
instead, synonyms were adopted by one type in these sub- 
populations. This is due to the large amount of symbols 
available that, in the case they are not in use within the 
agent’s type, are detached from any meaning and thus would 
not create confusion. 
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(a) after the parasitic attack. (b) after the population’s 

response. 

Figure 10: Joint probability of messages p(X @ , X©/ ) (a) after the 
parasitic attack and (b) after the population’s response. 


This can be appreciated in Fig. 12, where we represent the 
code of an agent before and after the population’s response 
to the parasitic attack. This agent updated its code such that 
most symbols used by the parasite are avoided and x \2 
are changed for x 29 and x 2 i, respectively). On the other 
hand, £13 is kept. To check whether this is an optimal solu- 
tion, we manually updated the code of all agents of the same 
type, changing x 13 with every other possible symbol. In- 
deed, using this particular symbol occupied by the parasite 
maximises the population’s mutual understanding. The rea- 
son for this is that, since all other symbols are occupied by 
more than one agent, X 13 is the one that confuses the popu- 
lation the least. 

Second, by drifting from the parasite’s symbols, agents may 
update their codes in such a way that, after the update, they 
capture more environmental information. This is the case of 
the type shown in Fig. 12: before the update, environmen- 
tal states 9 and 16 (see Fig. 4a to locate these states) were 
represented by x 3 , while after the update, these states are 
distinguished from one another. 

Third, and most important, the information that the parasite 
offers can now be understood (although not entirely) by the 
population: the missing information is mostly expressed us- 
ing symbols that are not occupied any more by the agents of 
the population. This cannot be shown in the example, since 
changes in the agent’s codes after the response to the attack 
may result in an overlap with the information that the para- 
site captures. However, we can manipulate the resulting con- 
figuration after the parasitic attack to show that agents now 
consider the information offered by the parasite. For each 
agent that is not the parasite, we update its code such that 
p (x + 16 | fi) := p (x | fi) and then we set p (x \ p) := 0. 
In this way, we make sure that all agents capture the same 
aspects of /i as before the update, without interference (all 
of the parasite’s symbols are in the range [1, 16]). 



Figure 1 1 : 2-dimensional plot of the distance between the codes 
after the population’s response to the parasite attack. Each point 
represents a particular code, and its size is relative to the number 
of agents adopting that particular code. The colour of the points 
denotes the sub-population to which the codes belong. The black 
diamond represents the parasite’s code. 

Now, we measure the average environmental informa- 
tion before and after the change. Before, the value was 
I (/i ; X©, X©/) = 3.70 bits, and after, I (/i ; X©, X©/) = 
3.72 bits. The increase is small, but we are considering one 
parasite only. If we introduce 8 parasites in the population, 
then the increase in the average environmental information 
is more significant: from 3.43 bits to 3.73 bits after updat- 
ing the codes. It is worth noting that, if the parasites interact 
between themselves, then they would try to capture not only 
environmental information that is not present in the popula- 
tion, but also that is not captured by the other parasites. 

Discussion and conclusions 

We have considered a scenario where a parasite is introduced 
in a previously evolved population, and, after convergence, 
we looked at the response of the population, in one step of 
many in the co-evolutionary arms race. We considered one 
step only since, in this setting where the agent’s behaviours 
are not unified, the arms race will cycle continuously. 

Our model shows interesting behaviour consistent with em- 
pirical observations. For instance, parasites are known to 
mimic the chemical signatures utilised by the attacked host 
(D’Ettorre et al., 2002; Lorenzi et al., 2014). In this way, 
identification of the parasite by the population becomes 
harder. We measured this property during the parasite’s at- 
tack, showing that as it increased damage in the mutual un- 
derstanding of the population, it blended in. Additionally, 
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Figure 12: Partition of the environmental states induced by the 
code of an agent (a) before, and (b) after the parasitic attack. 


we showed that it becomes parasitically dependent on the 
population, as most of the environmental information it uses 
to predict the environment comes from the population. 

We have also showed which properties a population may 
have in order to be robust against parasitic attacks. For in- 
stance, large populations are more resilient, since its numer- 
ous members provide a solid standard from which pertur- 
bations become less significant. Another way in which the 
population becomes resilient is for the population’s agents to 
utilise synonyms. If the parasite intends to create confusion 
among the population by using messages that have a differ- 
ent meaning for the rest of the agents, then when synonyms 
are present, then they do not present any ambiguities. 

The presence of parasites in a population can be, in the 
long term, a positive force (Hudson et al., 2006). For in- 
stance, they increase the diversity of the population, which 
in our scenario was manifested in the creation of new types 
of codes by using synonyms. As we have seen, this makes 
the population more robust to subsequent attacks in their co- 
evolution. Second, parasites are able to capture information 
about the environment which is not captured by any other 
agent. Most of this information is not understandable by the 
agents until they respond to the parasitic attack by drifting 
their codes. 

The code drift has two effects: first, it makes the parasite 
easier to identify, since it is the only agent using a particu- 
lar set of messages; and second, after the messages used by 
the parasite are avoided, the parasite’s information becomes 
understandable for the whole population. Therefore, after 
the population recovers from the attack, agents can improve 
their predictions of the environment. The parasite, after the 
population’s response, can still perfectly predict the state of 
the environment, but with one major drawback: it becomes 
easily identifiable, and thus the population have the possi- 
bility to take action (for instance, by avoiding interaction) 


when a future attack begins. 
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A fundamental challenge in simulation-based investiga- 
tion of biological systems is deciding how detailed to make 
the simulation. Here we present a methodology that uses an 
automated simulation parameterisation technique to guide 
simulation development to an appropriate level of abstrac- 
tion. We demonstrate the methodology in the context of 
simulating cellular motility. Recent advances in modem 
day imaging technology allow for the in situ examination 
of individual cells’ migration through tissues. Complex and 
sometimes highly coordinated patterns have been observed, 
such as the swarming response of neutrophils to sterile tis- 
sue injury [1]. It is not clear what factors drive these re- 
sponses, but the detailed single-cell spatial-temporal loca- 
tion data that these microscopy technologies provide permits 
a simulation-based analysis approach. 

Our simulation-based methodology attempts to recreate 
the dynamics observed in situ by providing a platform 
wherein models of cellular behaviour can be created and 
calibrated, and evaluated against real-world data sets. Our 
methodology is depicted in figure 1. Through an agent- 
based simulation approach cells are explicitly represented 
as individuals with unique internal states and locations in a 
spatial environment. A model of the behavioural responses 
of simulated cells to the stimuli they observe in their local 
environments can be specified. The location of each cell 
in the environment over time can be tracked, permitting the 
construction of a statistical profile of their motility dynam- 
ics. Similar profiles are constructed for the in situ data, and 
their direct comparison allows for the evaluation of how well 
the behavioural responses programmed into simulated cells 
reflect the real-world dynamics. 

Accurately capturing real-world dynamics requires both 
an appropriate model, and appropriate parameters for that 
model. We employ multi-objective optimisation to identify 
the parameter sets that, given a particular model of cellu- 
lar behaviour, best align simulation dynamics with those ob- 
served in situ. The metrics comprising the statistical pro- 
file, which might include the speeds cells move at and the 
rotational velocities at which they change direction, form 
objectives for calibration. NSGA-II [2] is used as our multi- 
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Figure 1: Our simulation-based methodology for conceiv- 
ing and evaluating hypotheses concerning the factors driving 
cell motility as observed through in situ imaging. 

objective optimisation algorithm. Where NSGA-II is unable 
to find parameter values that align simulation dynamics with 
those observed in situ , one may conclude that the underlying 
model of cellular behaviour is incorrect. 

Thus far we have used this methodology to analyse non- 
directional neutrophil motility in the extra- vascular dermis 
of the mouse ear, in absence of tissue injury. We have con- 
cluded that neutrophils do not follow a Levy-flight motility 
pattern, wherein cells move in a uniformly random direction 
for a distance drawn from a long-tailed distribution. Rather, 
a model wherein changes in neutrophil movement direction 
are drawn from normal distributions with zero mean, and 
speeds are drawn from normal distributions unique to each 
cell accurately reflects the observed in situ dynamics. 

Having established a proof of principle for our methodol- 
ogy, further work will examine the factors driving neutrophil 
swarming in response to sterile tissue injury. Moreover, the 
methodology has potential application in other domains, aid- 
ing in model selection and informing the level of detail re- 
quired to accurately capture the biology. 
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Diet is a driving factor in the emergence of western 
lifestyle disease, and of the gut microbe community (micro- 
biota) composition, which in turn has been linked to a host 
of diseases. There are many dimensions comprising ‘diet’: 
macro -nutrient distribution , the proportion of protein, car- 
bohydrate and fat in food; energy density , the ratio of calo- 
ries to food weight; intake pattern , the times at which we eat, 
and our incorporation of periods of fasting; and macronutri- 
ent source , such as carbohydrates in the form of sugar, com- 
plex carbohydrates or fibre. The rational design of diet in- 
terventions requires the integration of all these dimensions, 
which is challenging to do experimentally. 

We are developing a simulation that integrates these diet 
dimensions to investigate how diet drives microbiota com- 
munity composition. The simulation is agent-based, and ex- 
plicitly represents individual bacteria cells and their loca- 
tion in the gut. We assume bacteria require access to carbon 
(C) and nitrogen (N) in a ratio of 5.2:1, and one of these 
is always a limiting factor on growth; we assume all other 
nutrients are freely available. Bacteria internalise C and N 
from their specific substrates in the local environment. In- 
ternalised stores of C and N decay, representing the ‘cost of 
living’, and their absolute quantity determines a bacterium’s 
probability of division or death. The gut is represented as 
a 1 -dimensional space, with bacteria and digesta progressed 
through peristalsis events. The microbiota community com- 
position is defined in terms of six ‘functional guilds’, based 
on bacteria substrates, which may be diet-derived macronu- 
trients or mucin glycoprotein host-secretions. Long-chain 
and shorter-chain carbohydrates are represented, as is ca- 
sein; these are components of real diet formulations input 
to the simulation. Protein contains both N and C, whereas 
carbohydrates provide only C. The mucin secretion rate has 
been estimated based on empirical data. Guild members 
compete for substrates, but do not otherwise interact. 

A real-world data set of 30 diets, comprising 10 macronu- 
trient distributions and 3 energy densities, administered to 
250 cages of mice is used to parameterize the simulation [2]. 
The averaged food consumption of each cage is known, and 
used to plot that cage’s location on a macronutrient land- 



Protein eaten (KJ/day) 


Figure 1: Relative abundance (%) of guild growing only on 
diet-derived protein and long-chain wheat starch carbohy- 
drates across the diet landscape. 

scape. Interpolation between the 250 simulated cage data- 
points reveals how different diets promote or disadvantage 
particular guilds. For example, figure 1 shows the relative 
abundance (% of total bacteria) of an example guild across 
the space of diets comprising different ratios of carbohydrate 
to protein. This particular guild ferments wheat starch and 
diet-derived protein. It is most competitive on diets compris- 
ing roughly equal quantities of each. Attributing real bacte- 
ria to guilds is problematic, as many are functionally diverse 
and satisfy the conditions of several guilds. Nonetheless, the 
caecal contents of real mice across this diet landscape have 
been sequenced, and the resultant landscapes of bacteria that 
can be assigned a guild, such as Akkermansia muciniphila , 
match those of their corresponding simulated guild. 

We have thus far examined how periodic fasting and the 
administration prebiotic fibres, both individually and in con- 
cert, shape the microbiota. 
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Recent studies have reported that population dynam- 
ics and evolutionary dynamics, occurring at different time 
scales, can be affected by each other (Fussmann et al., 2007). 
Accepting not only that ecology affects evolution but also 
that evolution affects ecology lead to our recognition of 
the existence of eco-evolutionary (ecogenetic) feedbacks. 
We have been exploring the interaction between population 
and evolutionary dynamics using an Artificial Life approach 
based on a 3D physically simulated environment in the con- 
text of the predator-prey and morphology-behavior coevolu- 
tion. 

The first purpose of this study is to demonstrate coevolu- 
tion between the predator and prey, and between morphol- 
ogy and behavior at the same time, by extending our pre- 
vious model in which we evolved prey only to clarify the 
basic dynamics of eco-evolutionary feedbacks (Ito et al., 
ress). The second purpose is to explore the possibility of 
the extended model. We focus on the extinction, one of the 
most serious environmental issues, caused by the predator- 
prey and morphology-behavior coevolution. Specifically, 
we identify and elaborate a trait measure that can foresee 
an extinction of a species. 

We use Morphid Academy as an open-source simulation 
system to evolve virtual creatures in a 3D physically simu- 
lated environment, in which the morphologies and behaviors 
of virtual creatures are evolved using a genetic algorithm. To 
represent the interaction between the group of predators and 
prey, we simulate every individual of both population pools 
in a shared environment (Ito et al., ress). Both species’ traits 
and population size evolve concurrently. Each individual is 
evaluated on basis of 1) predation or escape ability and 2) 
cost of the body (it is incurred in proportion to an individ- 
ual’s body volume). They have chance to reproduce, with 
the expected number of offspring being determined by the 
sum of the evaluation value of the parents. 

We observed the various patterns of extinction and looked 
for an index which changes when the ecosystem approaches 
extinction. We defined extinction as a sudden stop of the pe- 
riodic increase and decrease in both population sizes (akin to 
the Lotka-Volterra system), followed by a state of very low 
(high) predator (prey) population size (near minimum (max- 
imum) population size). We found a reasonable correlation 
between the remaining time until extinction and a simple in- 


dex. The index we identified is the rate of change in the 
volume of body. For all cases of extinction observed in our 
experiments, first, we measured this index between two gen- 
erations which are some generations apart from each other 
before extinction. Then we calculated the relation between 
this index of both species and the time from the generation to 
extinction. Analyzing 48 extinction events among 50 evolu- 
tionary experiments, we found that the remaining time until 
extinction was short when this index was large, and the time 
was long when this index was small. Specifically, calculat- 
ing 95% confidence intervals, the shortest average remain- 
ing time until extinction was 151.7 ±13.8 generations when 
the increase rate was ±0.15 to ±0.20, and the longest was 
452.7 ±12.3 generations when the rate was —0.60 to —0.65. 

We hypothesize that the reason for this correlation is as 
follows: In our previous study, we found that the large body 
volume contributes to the good predation / escape strategies 
because the agent which has the large volume of their body 
can move faster and can guard from contact by predator to 
the specific body parts using other body parts. Both species 
acquire good strategies with high body volume cost as a re- 
sult of the arms race between predation and escape abilities. 
However, a predator with a good strategy and a large body 
can offset the cost of its large body with its high predation 
success when the population density is high, but not when 
the population density is low. This causes an increase in the 
extinction risk of the predators when the population is in the 
low-density phase of its Lotka-Volterra dynamic. It shows 
that trait evolution can affect extinction risk in the predator- 
prey relationship in eco-evolutionary feedbacks. 

We reported on the first step for searching the indices used 
for the prediction of extinction based on eco-evolutionary 
dynamics. The next focus must be whether or how broadly 
the simple index we found can be applied to the extinction 
events in nature. 
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Abstract 

We investigate the effect of selection in a meta-genetic algo- 
rithm designed to optimize mutation rate control, based on the 
fitness of sequences relative to a defined optimum, in asexual 
evolution. Multiple innovations in the algorithm are required 
to achieve the evolution of optimal mutation rate control un- 
der selection. Before implementing selection, results from 
this improved algorithm clarify the optimal relationship of 
mutation rate to distance from the optimum as being a dou- 
ble sigmoid for binary sequences. Furthermore, the results 
clarify how such control functions depend on alphabet size, 
sequence length and the time horizon over which evolution is 
assessed. Incorporating selection leads to a distinctive shape 
of optimal mutation rate control function. This function has 
a mutation rate less that a third of 1/length at a Hamming dis- 
tance of one from the optimum and beyond. This surprising 
result for a simple, universally monotonic single-peaked fit- 
ness landscape highlights the need for further research using 
models such as this. Future work will therefore explore how 
this control function may vary, for instance with population 
size and alternative selection mechanisms common in Artifi- 
cial Life models. 

Introduction 

Evolution is dependent on the balance between mutation, re- 
combination, selection and genetic drift. These processes 
can act in oposition to one another, for example mutation 
introduces variation while drift causes a reduction in di- 
versity. In other circumstances they can act together, for 
instance mutation rate is positively correlated with recom- 
bination rate in human single nucleotide polymorphisms 
(Lercher and Hurst, 2002), in the Human Immunodeficiency 
Virus (Schlub et al., 2014), and in other retroviruses and 
RNA viruses (Tromas et al., 2014). Evolutionary processes 
can also interact in more complex ways, for instance, the 
type of recombination (crossover of single sequences versus 
crossover between diploid maternal and paternal sequences) 
can affect the magnitude of the critical mutation rate, above 
which sequences with greater robustness to mutation are 
favoured over individuals with greater fitness (Aston et al., 
2013). 

Genetic variation is at the centre of this balance. Both 
recombination and mutation introduce variation, while ge- 


netic drift and selection reduce it, effectively favouring cer- 
tain individuals through random sampling or based on fit- 
ness or respectively. Selection and mutation in particular 
oppose one another in mutation- selection balance (Kimura 
and Maruyama, 1966; Bull et al., 2005). Selection affects 
the persistence of sequences depending on their fitness rel- 
ative to other sequences in the population. The amount of 
variation maintained reduces as the strength of selection in- 
creases (Avila et al., 2014). Mutation rates and their levels 
relative to theoretically optimal and critical mutation rates, 
can determine how efficiently adaptation can occur and, to a 
degree, whether or not adaptations are lost. 

These processes also interact with population parameters. 
For instance, genetic drift has a greater effect, relative to se- 
lection, in smaller populations due to random sampling. At a 
larger scale, Sung et al. (2012) show an inverse relationship 
between mutation rate and effective population size across 
the tree of life, including unicellular eukaryotes, eubacteria, 
and multicellular eukaryotes. 

Together, these interactions occur in the context of a fit- 
ness landscape (Wright, 1932), in which each organism 
has a fitness value representing its relative replication rate 
(Domingo and Wain-Hobson, 2009). Under selection the 
population tends to move toward ‘fitter’ regions of the fit- 
ness landscape to form a quasispecies (Eigen and Schus- 
ter, 1979; Nowak, 1992; Bull et al., 2005; Nowak, 2006). 
In a landscape with a single fitness peak, a quasispecies is 
able to maintain its position surrounding the top of the peak, 
in mutation- selection balance, so long as the mutation rate 
does not exceed the error threshold above which adaptation 
is lost (Eigen et al., 1988; Nowak and Schuster, 1989; Tan- 
nenbaum and Shakhnovich, 2004; Bull et al., 2005; Saakian 
et al., 2006; Nowak, 2006; Takeuchi and Hogeweg, 2007; 
Domingo and Wain-Hobson, 2009; Schuster, 2009; Tejero 
et al., 201 1). If the different evolutionary processes vary sys- 
tematically across such a fitness landscape it has the poten- 
tial to affect the course of evolution profoundly. Landscape- 
dependent control of evolutionary parameters has been con- 
sidered in evolutionary algorithms (Eiben et al., 1999) but 
is much less understood in biology. For the key process of 
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mutation, we have started to explore how its rate varies in 
practice (Krasovec et al., 2014). Here, for the first time, we 
consider how such rates might be controlled optimally, in 
simple fitness landscapes, in the presence of selection. 

Mutation rate control in Hamming spaces 

Mutation rate control has been studied theoretically and in 
silico. Belavkin et al. (2011) derived the probability of 
adaptation as a function of mutation rate, for populations of 
asexual self-replicating organisms with a monotonic fitness 
landscape, in the absence of selection. The probability of 
adaptation is dependent on the rate of mutation. This intro- 
duces the possibility that organisms may maximize the ex- 
pected fitness of their offspring through mutation rate con- 
trol. Belavkin et al. (2011) noted that, in general, analyti- 
cal solutions are not available for long sequences evolving 
for more than one generation, and used a meta-genetic al- 
gorithm (Meta-GA) to evolve populations of mutation rate 
control functions. Each function /i(/) was used to control 
mutation rates in another GA, referred to as the Inner-GA. 
The Inner-GA constitutes the evolutionary model, while the 
Meta-GA acts to optimise mutation rate control. 

The Inner-GA. The Inner-GA is a simple generational 
genetic algorithm in which each genotype is a sequence 
cc G H l a , where H l a := {l,...,a}* is the space of se- 
quences of length l and a letters and is equipped with the 
Hamming metric dn( a, b) := |{i : ai ^ bi}\. Inner-GA 
populations, of 100 individuals each, are initialised by the 
Meta-GA (see below) and evolved by the Inner-GA with the 
objective being to maximise a fixed fitness function f(u). 
Mutation is according to a per-locus mutation rate control 
function /i(/) specified by an individual genotype from the 
Meta-GA (below). In previous work (Belavkin et al., 2011) 
the Inner-GA ran for 500 generations and used no recom- 
bination and no selection, allowing for very rapid execution 
on GPGPU architectures due to thread independence. 

The Meta-GA. The Meta-GA is a simple generational 
genetic algorithm that uses tournament selection (a good 
choice when little is known or assumed about the structure 
of the landscape) to maximise mean fitness in the final gen- 
eration of the Inner-GA. Each genotype in the Meta-GA is a 
mutation rate control function /i(/), which is a sequence of 
real values fi G [0, 1] representing probabilities of mutation 
at different fitness values or binned intervals. In the case of 
Inner-GA fitness being the Hamming distance between se- 
quences in H l a , Meta-GA genotypes have length l + 1 so as 
to cover the range of fitnesses from 0 to /. Each run has a 
population of 100 functions, with each function initialised to 
fi(f) = 0 for all /. In each generation of the Meta-GA, the 
Inner-GA is run once for each mutation rate control function 
(so 100 times), with each Inner-GA run evolving a popula- 
tion of 100 sequences. 



Distance to optimum, n = d(T, uj) 


Figure 1: Mutation rate control function fi e , evolved to max- 
imise mean fitness f{uS) = — g?h-(T,u;) after 500 genera- 
tions of evolution without selection, cc G H\° . Averaged 
over 20 runs. Error bars show standard deviations. Taken 
from previous work (Belavkin et al., 2011, figure 3). The 
CDF P e is also shown but not discussed in this paper. 

The Meta-GA randomly selects three individuals from the 
population and replaces the least fit with a mutated single- 
point crossover of the other two. This process repeats un- 
til every individual in the Meta-GA population has been se- 
lected, or until fewer than three individuals remain, so pro- 
ducing the next generation. This method allows for excellent 
parallelisation, as triples can be selected at the start of each 
generation. The Meta-GA returns the fittest mutation rate 
control function fi(f) in its final generation. 

In previous work (Belavkin et al., 2011), the Meta-GA ran 
for 500000 generations and its mutation procedure added a 
uniform-random number A/i G [ — .1, .1] to one randomly 
selected value /i (mutation rate, bounded to be within [0, 1]) 
in the individual mutation rate control function. In each gen- 
eration of the Meta-GA, the 100 Inner-GA runs were seeded 
with identical populations. These were generated randomly, 
in each Meta-GA generation, so as to have the same num- 
ber of individuals at each possible fitness value. Figure 1 
shows the optimal mutation rate function previously found 
for short (length 10) base 4 sequences evolving for 500 gen- 
erations without selection. 

Mutation rate control in biological landscapes 

The mutation rate control function evolved by the Meta-GA 
is dependent on the fitness landscape used in the Inner-GA. 
If fitness f(u) corresponds to negative Hamming distance 
to the optimum, — dn (T, cj), then the optimal mutation rate 
can be seen to increase with djj(T, cj) (Belavkin et al., 
2011). Biologically relevant landscapes are likely to be more 
complex than this simple case. In more rugged landscapes, 
fitness does not provide all necessary information about the 
position of a sequence in the landscape. 
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Fitness, /(a;) 

Figure 2: Mutation rate control function fi e , evolved to max- 
imise mean fitness on an aptamer landscape after 500 gen- 
erations of evolution without selection, uo E H 4°. Averaged 
over 20 runs. Error bars show standard deviations. Taken 
from previous work (Belavkin et al., 2011, figure 4). 

There is extensive variation in mutation rates among 
species in nature (Sung et al., 2012). The degree to which bi- 
ological organisms can control their mutation rate is a more 
open question, but variation in mutation rates within species 
and in response to the environment (mutation rate plasticity) 
could be widespread (MacLean et al., 2013; Krasovec et al., 
2014). Such propensity for mutation rate variation in na- 
ture raises the question of whether the findings about optimal 
control of mutation rate in simple landscapes in silico could 
be extended to biological systems. Belavkin et al. (2011) 
evolved mutation rate control functions with fitness defined 
by an aptamer landscape. An aptamer is a nucleic acid 
that can be selected to bind to a particular target molecule 
(Knight et al., 2009). This complete DNA-protein affinity 
landscape was described by Rowe et al. (2010), and repre- 
sents a rugged landscape with many local optima. Figure 
2 shows the average of evolved mutation control functions 
for the aptamer landscape. This provides evidence that the 
simpler results for f(uj) = —du( T, uj) have relevance to bi- 
ology. However, neither figure 1 nor figure 2 was produced 
using a model that included selection in the Inner-GA. Se- 
lection is a key aspect of evolution and introducing it into 
the model is therefore the next logical step. 

Innovations in the Meta- G A 

In order to achieve the results presented in this paper, it was 
necessary to make significant improvements to the Meta- 
GA. Most notably, the introduction of selection into the 
Inner-GA results in very much more rapid evolution to the 
target sequence, and so in Inner-GA populations spend- 
ing very little search time far from the optimum. In the 
selection-based runs reported below, less than 1 % of Inner- 


GA evaluations were at fitnesses in the lower quartile, and 
less than 5% were in the lower half. This necessary paucity 
of evaluations far from target greatly hinders the optimi- 
sation of mutation rates in these fitness regions. This is 
compounded by the requirement for inter-process commu- 
nication and synchronisation, brought about by selection’s 
need for fitness comparisons and the copying of genotypes 
between threads. This significantly reduces performance 
on GPGPU architectures, although these still provide a 
pronounced increase in performance when compared to a 
straightforward CPU implementation. In each run reported 
below, the Meta-GA was restricted (for practical considera- 
tions) to run for just 2000 generations. 

Having explored a number of strategies for improving the 
Meta-GA’ s ability to optimise mutation rate control func- 
tions, and after searching over a wide range of parameters, 
the following modifications to the Meta-GA (as described in 
our previous work and this paper’s introduction) were em- 
ployed for the experiments reported here. 

1. To evaluate a mutation rate control function from the 
Meta-GA, the Inner-GA is run not once but 10 (l + 1) 
times, i.e. 110 times for l = 10 and 310 times for l = 30. 
The fitness of a mutation rate control function is summed 
over these runs. 

2. Rather than seeding Inner-GA populations such that each 
begins with the same number of individuals at each pos- 
sible fitness value, the multiplicity of runs introduced 
above is utilised further in order to improve the optimisa- 
tion of mutation rates across the full range of fitness val- 
ues. 10 runs are initiated with all individuals at the target 
(cIh (T, uS) = 0), and 10 runs are initiated with their popu- 
lations randomised such that each individual is at distance 
1, 10 runs at distance 2, ... 10 runs at distance l. Within 
each generation of the Meta-GA, all mutation rate control 
functions are evaluated using copies of the same 10(Z + 1) 
seed populations. 

3. Uniform-random 1 delta mutation is reduced to A/i E 
[—.01, .01]. This allows for better fine-tuning of mutation 
rates. 

4. 10% of mutations in the Meta-GA are resets to a uniform- 
random value /i E [1,1]; the other 90% remain delta mu- 
tations (A/i, see above). This aids in the optimisation of 
mutation rates at low fitnesses. 

These innovations alone lead to interesting new findings 
about optimal mutation rate control in the absence of se- 
lection, as they generate clearer relationships between fit- 
ness and optimal mutation rate. Figure 3 demonstrates very 

Parallel sets of runs, to those reported below, employed Gaus- 
sian mutation over a range of mutation rates, with and without mod- 
ification 4 (above). The results were consistent with those below 
but uniform-random mutation resulted in lower errors (variances) 
within the sets of 20 runs each. 
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Figure 3: Mutation rate control function //(/), evolved to 
maximise mean fitness f(u) = — d#( T, cc) after 100 gen- 
erations of evolution without selection, uj G i7f°- Averaged 
over 20 runs. Error bars show standard deviations. 



Figure 4: Mutation rate control function //(/), evolved to 
maximise mean fitness f(uj) = — d#(T,cc) after 100 gen- 
erations of evolution without selection, uj G i7f°. Averaged 
over 20 runs. Error bars show standard deviations. 

clearly that for a binary sequence, the optimal mutation 
rate control function is not a simple sigmoid but a double- 
sigmoid. Our intuition is that this may relate to binary’s 
unique property, among alphabet sizes ( a ) , that two muta- 
tions in succession, at the same locus, are guaranteed to re- 
turn the original value. Certainly figure 4 shows that the op- 
timal mutation rate control function for a = 4 (as for DNA) 
is sigmoidal, not double- sigmoidal. 

Figure 5, when compared to figure 4, shows that shorten- 
ing sequence length from 30 to 10 results in a less sigmoidal, 
more “z-like” mutation rate control function; likewise com- 
paring figures 7 and 6. Comparing figures 4 and 6 shows that 
reducing the number of (Inner-GA) generations before eval- 



Figure 5: Mutation rate control function //(/), evolved to 
maximise mean fitness /(cc) = — d#(T,cc) after 100 gen- 
erations of evolution without selection, uj G . Averaged 
over 20 runs. Error bars show standard deviations. 



Figure 6: Mutation rate control function /i(/), evolved to 
maximise mean fitness f(uj) = — (i#(T,cc) after 500 gen- 
erations of evolution without selection, uj G i7f°. Averaged 
over 20 runs. Error bars show standard deviations. 

uation from 500 to 100 results in a steeper, more step-like 
optimal mutation rate control function, which rises above 
zero further from the optimum and more rapidly than for the 
less urgent function; likewise comparing figures 7 and 5. 

Note also that figure 7 is a match (with reduced error) for 
the evolved mutation function shown in figure 1 , taken from 
(Belavkin et al., 2011), demonstrating that the innovations 
noted above have not affected the core result, other than re- 
ducing error. 

Mutation rate control under selection 

The main advantage of the innovations above are that they 
enable the evolution of mutation rate control functions un- 
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Figure 7: Mutation rate control function //(/), evolved to 
maximise mean fitness f(u) = — d#( T, cc) after 500 gen- 
erations of evolution without selection, uj G Hl°. Averaged 
over 20 runs. Error bars show standard deviations. 

der selection, making this work much more relevant to both 
biology and general evolutionary algorithms. We introduce 
selection into the Inner-GA through the following modifica- 
tion: in every generation of the Inner-GA, each genotype is 
compared to a randomly chosen (per genotype) other geno- 
type and replaced by a copy of that if that is fitter. Mutation 
is then applied, as for the without- selection case. The popu- 
lation is fully mixed. 

Figure 8 shows the evolved mutation rate control function 
for 30-long sequences of base 4 (such as DNA) when evolv- 
ing for 100 generations under selection. Values for highly 
unfit sequences (worse than random, i.e. dn > 22) have 
not been highly optimised but the majority of the function 
shows very little variation among independent runs. There is 
a clear, distinctive shape to the optimal mutation rates mov- 
ing out from the optimum. At the optimum the optimal mu- 
tation rate is of course zero. One mutation away it jumps 
to a non-zero value and then slowly rises from there. Most 
intriguingly, the optimal mutation rate one mutation from 
the origin is significantly lower than the “1/L” heuristic of 
conventional wisdom, despite the maximal simplicity of the 
fitness landscape. 

The 1/L heuristic 

It can be seen from figure 8 that the optimal mutation rate 
found for an Inner-GA that incorporates selection does not 
follow the 1/L heuristic. 1/L has been suggested as a gen- 
eral value for the per-locus mutation rate in a GA, where 
L is sequence length (Muhlenbein, 1992; Back and Schiitz, 
1996; Ochoa et al., 2000; Ochoa, 2002). Muhlenbein (1992) 
states that fi = 1/L is optimal for general unimodal func- 
tions. Ochoa (2002) used GAs with bit- strings to test the 
limitations of the 1/L heuristic. The change in optimal mu- 


tation rate with time was studied, along with the interaction 
between mutation rate, selection pressure, and population 
size. It was found that a mutation rate of 1/L produces op- 
timal or near optimal results. It was also found that increas- 
ing the selection pressure increases the magnitude of optimal 
mutation rates; and that decreasing population size (without 
changing selection pressure) can result in a decrease in op- 
timal mutation rate at small population sizes, specifically in 
the case of the Knapsack Problem when reducing popula- 
tion size from 50 to 10. It was concluded that a rate of 1/L 
is sub-optimal only when the selection pressure is either ex- 
tremely weak or extremely strong, or when the population 
size is very small (Ochoa, 2002). The optimal mutation rate 
for Hamming distances close to the optimum in figure 8 is 
close to 1%, where as following the 1/L heuristic it is ex- 
pected to be 1/30, i.e. approximately 3.3%. The fact that 
the observed optimal mutation rate is less than a third of 
the expected rate may relate to the small population size of 
100 used in the Inner-GA, although population sizes of this 
magnitude are frequently used in Artificial Life work. The 
effect of tournament selection (also frequently used in Ar- 
tificial Life work) on selective advantage could also be an 
explanatory factor. 

Error threshold is related to optimal mutation rate, and is 
therefore also dependent on selection pressure. Ochoa et al. 
(2000) note that selection pressure is an informal term and 
that “Loosely the selection pressure measures the ratio of 
maximum to average fitness in the population”. In a fitness 
landscape with a single peak with fitness a >1, and with 
all other sequences having fitness 1, the error threshold, de- 
noted by Ochoa et al. (2000) as p , is given as: 



a is the selective advantage of the master (optimum) se- 
quence over all other sequences in the population, i.e. the 
selection pressure. L is the sequence length. In the simplest 
instance, a represents the ratio of the reproduction rate of 
the master sequence to the average reproduction rate of the 
rest of the sequences in the population. Ochoa et al. (2000) 
looked at error thresholds and optimal mutation rates when 
solving both toy and real-world problems with a genetic al- 
gorithm. They concluded that error thresholds and optimal 
mutation rates are correlated. In addition, selection pressure 
was shown to have a significant effect on the magnitude of 
both the error threshold and the optimal mutation rate; the 
stronger the selection pressure, the greater the error thresh- 
old and optimal mutation rate (Ochoa et al., 2000). However, 
it has been observed that the error threshold has an exponen- 
tial dependence on population size that is more noticeable in 
small populations (Nowak and Schuster, 1989; Ochoa and 
Harvey, 1998; Ochoa et al., 1999; Channon et al., 2011; As- 
ton et al., 2013). The population in the Inner-GA may be 
considered small enough to be affected by the exponential 
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Figure 8: Mutation rate control function //(/), evolved to maximise mean fitness f(cj) = —dn{ T, cc) after 100 generations of 
evolution under selection, uo G i7f°. Averaged over 20 runs. Error bars show standard deviations. Shown in full (left) and in 
detail near the optimum (right). 


model, potentially influencing both the error threshold and 
optimal mutation rate, and providing a possible explanation 
for the fact that the observed optimal mutation rate is less 
that a third of the expected rate following the erroneous 1/L 
heuristic. 

Conclusions 

The innovations in the Meta-GA have provided a demonstra- 
tion that for binary strings the optimal mutation rate control 
function is a double sigmoid, and also enabled us to clarify 
the relationship of optimal mutation rate to both sequence 
length and number of generations in this scenario. 

When applied to the evolution of mutation rate control 
under selection, we have successfully determined the dis- 
tinctive shape of the optimal mutation rate control function. 
This has a mutation rate less that a third of 1 /length at and 
near (above) a distance of one mutation from the optimum, 
despite the single-peak everywhere-monotonic simplicity of 
the fitness landscape. We have noted a number of possible 
reasons for this difference. This highlights a need for fur- 
ther research using models such as this, that can take popu- 
lation size and selection mechanisms common in Artificial 
Life models into account. 

In previous work (Belavkin et al., 201 1) we demonstrated 
that, in the absence of selection, the optimal mutation rate 
control function for a DNA-protein affinity fitness landscape 
resembles that for the monotonic case of fitness being neg- 
ative Hamming distance. Further work is needed to eval- 
uate whether or not the characteristics of optimal mutation 
rate control functions under selection generalise to such non- 
monotonic landscapes. 

Future work may also incorporate more of the evolution- 


ary pressures, namely recombination and genetic drift. It 
is expected that optimal mutation rate will counteract those 
pressures that reduce variation, and be complemented by 
those pressures that increase variation. 
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Abstract 

We propose a simplified agent-based model of avascularized 
tumor. It involves a tissue in which blood vessels introduce 
nutrients that diffuse. Cells move, proliferate and die accord- 
ing to an individual quantity of “energy” and free space for 
their offspring. They can transition to a “cancerous” type and 
an intermediate “mutated” type, where they behave normally 
but can be affected by cancerous neighbors. We are interested 
in finding the key parameters that can lead a majority of can- 
cerous cells to be replaced by normal ones. First, we give a 
brief overview of previous tumor growth models, especially 
in avascular tissues. Then, we describe in detail the agents 
and rules of our model, commenting on the choices made. 
Next, we conduct a parameter space exploration, varying in 
particular the influence of neighbors, the division probability 
and mutation probability. Results show a marked phase tran- 
sition between domains of high cancerous cell density and 
high mutated cell density. We also analyze the importance of 
certain rules in our model by “rule knockout” and find that 
energy-dependency of division and space for offspring are 
essential, while type-specific division probabilities are not. 
Finally, we discuss the overall relevance of the model and 
possible future improvements. 

Introduction 

According to the World Health Organization, cancer is 
among the leading causes of death worldwide, with 8.2 mil- 
lion fatalities in 2012 (Stewart and Wild, 2014). Mathemati- 
cal models are being created to help understand the underly- 
ing mechanisms of tumor growth, with the potential to create 
a framework for simulations and virtual experiments. This 
should enable scientists to observe the effects of different 
treatments more efficiently, and improve them or suggest 
new ones (Roose et al., 2007). 

Cancer can generally be defined as the uncontrolled 
growth and spread of cells, also referred to as “malignant” 
tumors and “neoplasms”. There are more than 100 types 
of cancers: lung, liver, stomach, colorectal and breast can- 
cers are among the most lethal (Stewart and Wild, 2014). 
However, they all have certain characteristics in common: 
the tumor mass typically grows beyond its usual boundaries, 
invades neighboring parts of the body, then spreads out to 
remote organs. 


It is still debated how exactly cancerous behavior is initi- 
ated. The general consensus is that several gene mutations 
are required to turn a normal cell into a cancer cell. The fac- 
tors that trigger these mutations are largely unknown, but are 
thought to include both environmental and hereditary prop- 
erties (Roose et al., 2007). 

Once tumor cells have started to appear, tumor growth 
goes through three different stages: 

• Avascular growth: This stage is characterized by the pro- 
liferation of cancer cells. The tumor forms a solid mass 
that expands by mitosis, depending largely on available 
nutrients. There is no invasion of healthy tissue yet. As 
nutrients deplete, the cancer cells die (necrosis) and their 
accumulation creates a necrotic core in the center of the 
tumor. During this stage, the tumor tends to adopt a 
spherical shape in which outer-perimeter cells continue 
to proliferate, while cells in the middle are in a resting 
state (quiescent). As necrosis and proliferation balance 
each other, the tumor reaches a limit size (approximately 
1-3 mm in diameter). 

• Tumor-induced angiogenesis: In this stage, cells from the 
avascular tumor mass induce modifications in the existing 
vascular structure to create new blood vessels that can 
sustain them. The tumor is able to overcome its limit size, 
grow much faster and invade the surrounding tissue. 

• Vascular growth and invasive tumor: This is the most 
complex stage. The tumor does not form a solid mass 
anymore and becomes diffusive. Cancer cells can feed on 
nutrients beyond their immediate vicinity. The formation 
of necrotic regions becomes much more complex. Tumors 
do not have a limit size and can grow indefinitely. 

In this work, we focus on the avascular stage of the tumor 
and the factors that can provoke its initial growth. We build 
a simplified model that takes into account key mechanisms 
identified through a selective review of previous models. We 
investigate how the model parameters affect the proportion 
of cancerous cells. Are there any critical values controlling 
a transition of the tumor from a majority of cancerous cells 
to a majority of normal ones? 
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Previous Work 

There is a large number of models of tumor growth, covering 
a great diversity of scales and questions. Byrne (2010) pro- 
vides a timeline of the most representative models for each 
stage of tumor growth. Our own brief summary, focusing 
on the first stage, will not attempt to give an overview but 
rather highlight rules and parameters deemed important by 
the literature. An extensive review of models focusing on 
avascular tumor growth is given by Roose et al. (2007). 

Most models fall into two broad categories: continuum 
mathematical models , which are based on partial differential 
equations and spatial averages; and discrete cell population 
models , which involve individual cell-cell interactions. 

Continuum Cell Population Models 

These models focus on the relationships between cell den- 
sity and chemical species that provide nutrients. Typically, 
they consist of reaction-diffusion and convection equations. 

The earliest spatiotemporal and biomechanical models of 
avascular tumor growth construed the tumor as a 3D “multi- 
cellular spheroid” (MCS; Greenspan 1972). Tumor growth 
was regulated by a single diffusible chemical (oxygen or glu- 
cose), supplied externally. The resulting chemical distribu- 
tion was then taken as a predictor of the underlying spheroid 
structure, comprising regions of cell proliferation, quies- 
cence and necrosis. However, several simplifications gave 
these models little applicability: spheroids were assumed to 
grow radially and symmetrically, there was a single popula- 
tion of cells, and stochastic effects were ignored. 

Several modifications and extensions were later brought 
to the MCS model: relaxing the assumption of radial 
symmetry, distinguishing different cell populations within 
the spheroid, and introducing cell movement and pressure 
(Araujo and McElwain, 2004). One of the most represen- 
tative works (Casciari et al., 1992) considered a spherical 
tumor and the effects of certain chemical substances (oxy- 
gen, glucose, lactate, and carbon dioxide; bicarbonate, chlo- 
ride, and hydrogen ions) on cell growth and metabolism. 
The basic principle at play here is that growth can be lim- 
ited by chemical diffusion and nutrient consumption. This 
model also takes into account changes in cell proliferation 
rate within different chemical environments, and cell move- 
ment derived from a law of mass conservation. 

Continuum models share several features: they do not dis- 
tinguish between individual cells, they see tumors as contin- 
uous masses, stochastic effects are usually neglected, and 
subcellular phenomena are ignored. A good review of con- 
tinuum models and techniques to analyze treatments can be 
found in (Perthame, 2014). 

Discrete Cell Population Models 

This category relies on various techniques, such as cellu- 
lar automata (CA), lattice Boltzmann methods, agent-based 
modeling, extended Potts, and stochastic approaches (Roose 


et al., 2007). In all cases, cell state is generally character- 
ized by a multidimensional variable w = {x,v,u}, where 
x is the position of the cell, v its velocity, and u its biolog- 
ical state, which may include its phase in the cell cycle, its 
interactions with the local chemical environment, and so on. 

One of the first discrete models, proposed by Duchting 
and Vogelsaenger (1985), considered a complex cell cycle 
model in 3D. Another important study by Qi et al. (1993) 
used CA rules to reproduce the Gompertz law of cancer 
growth. Kansal et al. (2000) developed a 3D CA model that 
did not explicitly include nutrients or mechanical interac- 
tions but rather considered proliferation and death rates to 
be functions of position. “Cellular Potts” approaches, where 
each biological cell is made up of several lattice points, can 
also take into account cell membrane tension, cell-cell and 
cell-matrix adhesion, and chemotaxis (Turner and Sherratt, 
2002). Recent years have seen a rise in “hybrid” models, 
which attempt to combine continuum equations for nutrient 
concentrations and CA models of cell cycle and migration 
(Trucu and Chaplain, 2014). 

Model 

We propose a new model of avascular tumor in its initial 
stages. The underlying space is a 2D tissue where nutrients 
are diffusing (Fig. 1). Cells can mutate and become cancer- 
ous with a certain probability. They move, proliferate, and 
die according to the local amount of nutrients, the free space 
for their offspring, and an internal “energy” that increases 
with nutrients. Cell positions and cell-cell interactions are 
constrained to a discrete 50x50 lattice. Cells are represented 
by circles inside square patches, and are initially assigned 
a certain position, energy level, and one of three possible 
types: “normal” (N), “mutated” (M) or “cancerous” (C). A 
patch can be occupied by one cell only. A few scattered 
patches coded in red represent blood vessels and can also be 
occupied by one cell. Despite the presence of blood vessels, 
this remains a stage- 1 avascular tumor simulation since we 
are not including stage-2 angiogenetic mechanisms. Setup 
and update rules are explained below. 

Agents and Variables 

There are two agents in the model: cells and patches. An M 
cell behaves like an N cell with the difference that it can be 
affected by its C neighbors. The simulation begins with an 
initial number of cells, n, and a fixed number of blood-vessel 
patches, b. Each cell i = 1, ..., n is assigned a state vector 
w i = (xi, yi,ei,Ti,x' i ,y' i ) representing its position on the 
grid, its energy level in [0,1], its type in {N, M, C}, and free 
space for its offspring, which can be any unoccupied patch 
inside a von Neumann domain (4 nearest neighbors) around 
N and M cells, or a Moore domain (8 nearest neighbors) 
around C cells. Each patch j on the lattice, whether occupied 
or not by a cell, is assigned a nutrient level Vj and a type that 
can be either “tissue” (T) or “blood vessel” (B). 
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Parameter 

Symbol 

Value 

Initial number of N cells 

n 

200 

Fixed number of B patches 

b 

30 

Diffusion weight 

d 

0.8 

Unit of nutrient consumption 

c 

0.02 

Division energy of N, M cells 

E n 

0.7 

Division energy of C cells 

E c 

0.6 

Division probability of N, M cells 

Pn 

0.7 

Division probability of C cells 

Pc 

0.8 

Mutation probability in N— )>M— )>C 

m 

0.05 

Influence of N, M neighb. on C— ^M 

6n 

0.8 

Influence of C neighb. on M— >C 

ec 

0.4 


Table 1: Parameters of the model and their standard values. 


Setup 

First, the parameters of the model (Table 1) are given initial 
or constant values. Next, each patch is assigned a random 
nutrient level Vj uniformly drawn in [0, 1] and a correspond- 
ing green-scale color (Fig. 1). Then, n cells are created and 
placed randomly on the patches. All cells are initialized to 
type N and assigned a random energy value uniformly 
drawn in [0, 1]. Finally, b blood-vessel patches are randomly 
created, possibly overlapping with cells, and colored in red. 



Figure 1 : Screenshot of the model after 100 time steps under 
the parameter values of Table 1 . N, M and C cells are colored 
in blue, cyan and magenta respectively. Patches are in green- 
scale according to nutrient levels (white for Vj = 1, black for 
0). Here, the tissue contains a large majority of M cells. 

Update Rules 

At each time step, three rules are applied: cell update, patch 
update and type update (Fig. 2). 


Cell update First, each cell i checks if there are nutrients 
in the patch j that it occupies, i.e. whether Vj > 0. If not, 
the cell dies with probability 1 — e*, or if it stays alive, does 
nothing. If there are nutrients, it consumes a fixed amount 
c, up to the available quantity Vj , which increases its energy 
level accordingly: ei <— + min(c, Vj), while the nutrient 

level of the patch is decreased by the same quantity: Vj 
Vj — min(c, Vj). Then, if the cell is cancerous (C), it looks 
for free space in its 8-patch neighborhood (including blood 
vessels) and whether it has enough energy to divide, i.e. e* > 
Ec . This leads to four different scenarios: 

• Free space, enough nutrients: The C cell divides with 

probability * pc and, if it divides, reduces its energy 
by the cost of division: <— e* — Ec . Then, it splits 

this remaining energy into two, keeping one half e^/2 and 
giving the other half to its daughter. 

• Free space, not enough nutrients: The C cell moves ran- 
domly to one of the unoccupied 8 neighboring patches 
(including on top of a blood vessel). 

• No free space, enough nutrients: The C cell waits. 

• No free space, not enough nutrients: The C cell dies with 
probability 1 — e$, or does nothing. 

The same rules apply to noncancerous cell types N and M, 
except that they use a 4-patch neighborhood, a division en- 
ergy En, and a division probability *Pn- Moreover, they 
wait instead of moving in the second case. 

Patch update If the patch j is a blood vessel, then it re- 
plenishes its 8 nearest neighbors k with maximum nutrient 
levels: 1 /& 1. After that, nutrients diffuse around all 

patches with a “diffusion weight” d G [0, 1]. It means that a 
portion d of each patch’s nutrient level is equally distributed 
over its 8 nearest neighbors: <— + (d/8) * Vj. 

Type update (i) If a cell is type N, it can turn into type 
M with fixed probability m, then it waits until the next time 
step, (ii) If it is type M, it can turn into type C with the same 
probability m. Then, if it is still type M, it can turn again 
into type C, this time with probability ec *nf /rii, where rii 
is the number of neighboring patches (among 8) occupied 
by a cell and nf is the number of type-C neighbors. After 
that, it waits, (iii) If a cell is type C, it can revert to type 
M with probability e^v * n^/n*, where n ^ is the number of 
type-N and type-M neighbors counted together. Coefficients 
and ec are referred to as the “influence of neighbors”. 

Rationale 

Variables and rules are chosen to reflect a realistic, yet sim- 
plified, view of tumor development. Ignoring the detailed 
biochemical activity inside each cell, our intention is to fo- 
cus on a few key features that affect tumor growth. To rep- 
resent the competitive advantage that cancerous cells have 
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Figure 2: Flowchart of the initialization and update rules. 


over noncancerous cells, we set their division probability 
to a larger value (pc > Pat), their corresponding energy 
cost to a smaller value (Ec < En), and the space that 
their offspring can potentially occupy to 8 patches instead 
of 4. When nutrients are low, C cells can also move to a free 
patch, as opposed to just waiting like N and M types. 

Our introduction of an abstract M type is meant to provide 
an intermediate type between N and C cells. The idea is that 
M cells are “carriers of the disease” but still behave like nor- 
mal cells. They represent the possibility for cancerous cells 
to revert to a certain form of normalcy (observed experimen- 
tally), yet without fully returning to the original N type, so 
they are still susceptible to their neighbors’ influence. One 


could say that mutated cells are similar to the hypothesis of 
“dormant” cells in avascular tumors (Udagawa et al., 2002). 

We also include the energy as a factor in the actual prob- 
abilities of division, e* * pn and * pc, to increase the 
spread of cells that have more energy, or had enough energy 
for a while and were only waiting for neighboring space to 
open up. Finally, concerning the influence of neighbors, it is 
important to note that if = 1 and ec = 0, there would 
be only mutated cells at the end of the simulation, whereas 
in the opposite case, there would be only cancerous cells. 
Therefore these two parameters must be carefully adjusted 
to represent a realistic situation. This is one of the topics of 
the parametric study that follows. 
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Figure 3: Sensitivity analysis of the model, (a) Average density of mutated cells, tm = calculated over various numbers 

of simulations lasting 700 time steps each, (b) Same average density calculated over 100 simulations lasting various numbers of 
time steps. All other parameters are set to the standard values of Table 1. The mean and standard deviation of tm change only 
little, at around Tm ~ 74.5% and A tm ~ 2.5%, indicating that the behavior of the model is consistent across experiments. 


Results 

Measurements 

To analyze the dynamics of the model, we measure the over- 
all densities and “clustered” densities of normal, mutated 
and cancerous cells. An N cell is said to belong to a cluster if 
there are at least 5 other N cells in its 8 -patch neighborhood 
(same for M and C cells). 

Sensitivity Analysis 

Since the model is stochastic, we must evaluate the number 
of simulations S and the number of time steps per simula- 
tion T needed to conduct a parameter space exploration that 
is sufficiently representative of the generic model behavior. 
To carry out this sensitivity analysis, we use the parame- 
ters of Table 1 and calculate the overall density of M cells, 
tm = n M /n. Setting T = 700 under various numbers 
of simulations S = 25,..., 300 (Fig. 3a), we observe that 
the range of tm (mean and variance) is about constant for 
S > 100. Conversely, setting S = 100 under various dura- 
tions T = 100, ..., 700 (Fig. 3b) shows that tm tends to sta- 
bilize for T > 500. Therefore, we conclude that the behav- 
ior our model is robust and adopt S' = 100 and T = 500 to 
keep the computing cost reasonable in the rest of the study, 
since the distributions of tm are similar above these values. 

Parameter Space Exploration 

To explore the dynamical regimes of the model, we select 
the following dimensions of parameter space, expected to 
have an important impact on the outcome: the influence of 
neighbors, cat and ec\ the division probability of noncancer- 
ous cells, pat; and the mutation probability, m. In each case, 
a pair of values or a single value is varied, while all other 
parameters are kept at the standard settings of Table 1 . 


Influence of neighbors We systematically vary e at and ec 
in the interval [0, 1] by increments of 0.1, for a total of 11x11 
experimental points, and plot the mean and standard devia- 
tion of the density of M cells and C cells (Fig. 4). The mean 
density of N cells consistently remains under 3% and is not 
shown. This reveals a phase transition from a majority of C 
cells to a majority of M cells along a boundary line roughly 
at = ec + 0.2. Therefore, to push a cancerous tissue back 
into a majority of M cells, the mutating influence of N and 
M cells has to be significantly greater than that of C cells. 

Division probability We choose two points in the high 
M-cell density domain of the neighbors’ influence space 
(Fig. 4a): A = (e N ,e c ) = (0.8, 0.1) and B = (0.8, 0.4) 
(the standard values), and vary the division probability of N 
cells pat in [0, 0.7] by increments of 0.1. We observe that in 
point A, pn does not have much effect on the dynamics in 
the model, which invariably ends with many more M cells 
than C cells, about 85% vs. 15%, while C cells remain iso- 
lated (Fig. 5a, c). In point B , by contrast, pulling pjy below 
0.2 makes the densities of M and C cells converge to com- 
parable values, about 50% overall and 15-20% in clusters 
(Fig. 5b, d). It means that to stay outside the high cancer- 
ous density domain, N and M cells should have a greater 
mutating influence than C cells on their neighbors (previous 
conclusion), or N and M cells should divide reasonably fast. 

Random mutation probability With the standard param- 
eters of Table 1, we vary the cancerous neighbors’ influence 
ec under three different basic N— )>M— mutation probabil- 
ities. Under the standard low value m = 0.05, we find again 
a transition between high M-cell and high C-cell density do- 
mains at ec ~ 0.6 (Fig. 6a). Under a higher value m = 0.15, 
the transition happens earlier at ec ~ 0.2 (Fig. 6b). Under 
very high mutation rate m = 0.25, the neighbors’ influence 
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Figure 4: Exploring the influence of neighbors. Both mu- 
tating factors, 6 tv and ec, are varied in [0, 1] while the other 
parameters are as in Table 1. (a) Mean density of mutated 
cells, Ym. (b) Mean density of cancerous cells, rc. (c) Stan- 
dard deviation of density of M cells, A vm (same as Arc, 
not shown here). All graphs exhibit a clear phase transition 
along a boundary line roughly at = ec + 0.2. Parametric 
point B = ( ctv , ec) = (0.8, 0.4) in the high M-cell density 
domain is the standard. The other point, A = (0.8, 0.1), will 
be used when varying the division probability pjy (Fig. 5). 


is ignored by the system: almost all cells are cancerous and 
no transition back to a mutated state is possible. (Fig. 6c). 

Importance of Rules 

We also analyze the importance of certain rules by measur- 
ing the effects of “rule knockout” on our model: (i) remov- 
ing energy-dependency from division probabilities and set- 
ting them to constant rates pjy and pc\ (ii) conversely, re- 
moving type- specificity from division probabilities and set- 
ting them to the energy level for all cells; (iii) finally, 
removing type- specificity from division space and giving all 
cells the same 8-patch Moore neighborhood to spawn off- 
spring. In each scenario, the neighbors’ influence parameter 
space (cat, ec) G [0, l] 2 is explored again and the transition 
area between high M-cell and high C-cell density domains 
is estimated and plotted in 2D (Fig. 7). A parametric point is 
considered to lie inside the transition area if the variance of 
the M-cell density, (A vm) 2 , is greater than the mean vari- 
ance over all 121 points. We observe that scenarios (i) and 
(iii) provoke a significant displacement of the transition area 
(Fig. 7b, d), whereas scenario (ii) leaves it almost unchanged 
(Fig. 7c). Therefore, we conclude that energy-dependency 
of division and offspring space are key mechanisms, while 
type- specificity of division is not. 

Discussion 

We presented a simple agent-based model of tumor growth 
able to give rise to two different situations: one where the 
majority of cells is cancerous and another one where it is 
mutated. We showed the outcomes of varying the influence 
of neighbors, division probabilities and mutation probabil- 
ity. A constant feature of the system’s behavior is that most 
normal cells disappear and only a competition between mu- 
tated and cancerous cells remains (Fig. 1). The biological 
conclusion is that, in the end, all normal cells become in- 
fluenced by the type of their neighbors. We could expect 
normal cells to survive longer, however the rules and stan- 
dard parameter values of our model give a clear advantage 
to cancerous cells across all dimensions (more space for the 
offspring, less division energy, higher probability of divid- 
ing) and lead to a rapid depletion of normal cells. 

Our exploration of neighbors’ influence parameter space 
revealed a phase transition area, inside which the standard 
deviation of cell densities is clearly positive, i.e. the out- 
comes of simulations vary significantly more (Fig. 4). This 
implies the existence of two types of parametric points in the 
model: ones such as A which are far away from the phase 
transition and create a stable system, and ones such as B 
which are close to the phase transition and create instabil- 
ity. This was illustrated by varying the division probability 
in point B and showing that the density of mutated cells 
could drop below that of cancerous cells (Fig. 5b, d). An- 
other transition between highly mutated and highly cancer- 
ous states was found along the mutation probability axis at 
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Figure 5: Exploring the division of noncancerous cells. The probability pjy is varied while other parameters are as in Table 1, 
except the pair (e^, ec) which is set to point A or point B as in Fig. 4a. (a,b) Average overall densities of mutated cells (in 
blue) and cancerous cells (in red). (c,d) Average densities of clustered M and C cells. (a,c) Parametric conditions A: pjy has 
little effect on the outcome, characterized by a significant majority of M cells and isolated C cells. (b,d) Standard parametric 
conditions B : low values of pn (highlighted in yellow) lead to comparable numbers of M and C cells. 


around 20%, above which only C cells remained (Fig. 6). 

By varying these parameters, we examined both internal 
and external factors of tumor growth. In future work, the 
diffusion weight d will be another important parameter to 
explore, in order to check whether growth can be limited by 
diffusion as it was the case in earlier models of avascular 
tumors. Finally, by analyzing the effect of rule knockout on 
the transition curve we were able to assess the significance 
or neutrality of certain rules in our model. 

Compared to our work, other agent-based models in the 
literature generally contain more complex and realistic de- 
scriptions of cellular agents and tumor environment (review 
in Wang et al., 2015). They strive to take into account mul- 
tiple phenotypic features such as molecular signaling, cel- 
lular metabolism and other mutation-induced changes (e.g. 
Ramis-Conde et al., 2008). By contrast, our goal was to 
identify a minimal set of rules enabling behaviors typical 
of avascular tumor growth: proliferation in nutrient-rich re- 


gions, limitation in size, and phase transitions. This also 
allowed us to conduct a parameter space exploration along a 
few dimensions and assess the effects of varying key values. 

Naturally, our model can be improved in several ways. 
For example, in order to minimize the processing time, we 
assumed that nutrients diffused at constant speed regardless 
of patch occupancy. In reality, proteins, lipids and other par- 
ticles undergo anomalous diffusion due to molecular crowd- 
ing (Banks and Fradin, 2005). Second, instead of setting the 
parameters to empirical values appropriate for the numeri- 
cal simulations, one could try to match them to real imaging 
datasets and measurements from specific tumors, for exam- 
ple via a “fitness” function evaluating the realism (overlap) 
between the digital and the physical object. 

In sum, we tried to describe the dynamics of the initial 
stages of avascular tumor growth using only key principles 
and concepts without including chemical or mechanical de- 
tails. Future extensions of this model should take into ac- 
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Figure 6: Exploring the mutation probability m. The cancerous neighbors’ influence ec is varied while other parameters remain 
as in Table 1. (a) At the standard, low m value, we obtain the same transition as Fig. 4. (b,c) At higher m values, the transition 
shifts in favor of all-cancerous end states. 
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Figure 7: Importance of rules. The transition curve in 
(e^, ec) space can be more or less shifted in different ver- 
sions of the model, (a) Standard rules: curve as in Fig. 4. 
(b) No dependence on energy in the division probabilities 
significant shift, (c) No distinction between types in the 
division probabilities no significant shift, (d) More neigh- 
borhood space for noncancerous cells — )► significant shift. 


count both aspects as well as the cell cycle. Moreover, they 
should address the possibility of fitting the parameters to 
clinical data about the delimitation of the proliferating re- 
gion, the location of the phase transition, and the limit size 
of the avascular tumor. 
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Synthetic biology is an emerging scientific field that pro- 
motes the standardized manufacturing of biological compo- 
nents without natural equivalents. Its goal is to create arti- 
ficial living systems that can meet various needs in health 
care, nanotechnology and energy. Most works are currently 
focused on the individual bacterium as a chemical reactor. 
Our project, SynBioTIC, addresses a novel and more com- 
plex challenge: shape engineering , i.e. the redesign of natu- 
ral morphogenesis toward a new kind of “developmental 3D 
printing”. Potential applications include organ growth, natu- 
ral computing in biocircuits, or future vegetal houses. Using 
realistic agent-based simulations of bacterial mats, we ex- 
periment with mechanisms allowing cell assemblies to col- 
lectively self-repair and develop complex structures. 

To create multicellular organisms that exhibit specific 
shapes (a completely original task) we construe their de- 
velopment iteratively by combining basic processes such 
as homeostasis, segmentation, and controlled proliferation 
in silico. We use the E. coli simulator Gro 1 , a physico- 
chemical computation platform offering reaction-diffusion 
and collision dynamics solvers. The synthetic “bioware” of 
our model executes a set of rules, or “genome”, in each cell. 
Cells can differentiate into several predefined types associ- 
ated with specific actions (divide, tumble, emit signal, die, 
etc.). Transitions between types are triggered by conditions 
involving internal and external sensors that detect various 
protein levels inside and around the cell. There is no di- 
rect molecular signaling between two neighboring bacteria, 
only indirect communication via morphogen diffusion and 
the mechanical constraints of 2D packing. In any case, the 
overall architecture emerges in a purely endogenous fashion. 

For now, cell behaviors are set by rules hand-coded in the 
Gro script language. Starting from a single bacterium, our 
artificial creatures execute a series of developmental stages. 
First, isotropic proliferation produces a roughly circular 
population characterized by homeostatic activity (black and 
white cores in Fig. la,b). This is based on leader cells 
emitting a morphogen, while other cells continually divide 
and die at the periphery where the morphogen concentra- 

1 Jang, Oishi, Egbert & Klavins (2012) ACS Syn Biol , 1:365-74. 
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Figure 1 : Example of simulated organisms. (a,b) T and L shapes. 
Each limb of the organism stems from differentiated precursor 
cells. Starting from a four-pointed star, this makes it possible to 
introduce a “divergence of homology” through different parameter 
values in each limb, whether unequal lengths or complete silencing, 
(c) Three-pointed star shape. Here, limb growth is undifferentiated 
and the organism exhibits radial symmetry. 


tion drops. Then, the central region of the disc differenti- 
ates from the crown. Each cell also contains an oscillatory 
mechanism acting like a internal clock. In the crown, these 
oscillators are synchronized, i.e. characterized by a uniform 
phase. At this stage, a new wave of morphogen is triggered 
by a randomly activated cell on the crown, and rapidly prop- 
agates (suppressing any competitor wave). The encounter 
between the wave front and the current state of the oscillator 
determines whether each cell differentiates, and into what 
type. The period of oscillations controls the number of seg- 
ments that can appear. Finally, precursor cells emerge at the 
periphery of these segments and stimulate new local pro- 
liferation, which eventually triggers limb growth in a way 
similar to the apical meristem of plant shoots (Fig. lc). 

Applying this mechanism to two segments and two pre- 
cursors, North and South, then on the equator that they form 
(areas of equal morphogen concentration), the system gives 
rise to a second pair, East and West, i.e. four differentiated 
seeds in total. This makes it possible to control the growth 
and features of single appendages. The L and T shapes of 
Fig. 1 exemplify this “divergence of homology”: some pre- 
cursors are inhibited while others create limbs of varying 
size. Such morphogenetic phenotypes allow us to envision 
more complex shapes made of an array of cores and limbs, 
by iterating the above processes. Most importantly, they 
open the door to an evolutionary (“evo-devo”) exploration. 
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Open source hardware has made it significantly easier to 
build custom scientific instrumentation, in particular in the 
recent wake of open-source 3D printing technology (Jones et 
al., 2011). The main advantages of DIY scientific instruments 
include (i) significantly lower instrumentation costs, (ii) 
possibility for open-ended special purpose functions to 
address research-specific problems, (iii) deeper understanding 
of the scientific problem under investigation as the 
instrumentation is designed simultaneously, as well as (iv) 
providing an excellent student learning tool. We present the 
ChemBot: a programmable liquid handling robot, which is 
able to realize a series of desired functions and processes. 

The goal is to build an inexpensive, open source, open 
hardware, liquid handling robot capable of automated 
chemical, biophysical or molecular biology/biochemistry 
experiments - including photochemical reactions. Ideally, it 
should be programmable for multiple parameters and parallel 
experimentation, including implementation of evolutionary 
search algorithms; and also incorporate optical observational 
capabilities to document, survey and analyze experiments. 

Features of the ChemBot include deposition of liquids 
that are pre-loaded into a syringe by semi-automated action; it 
is capable of simultaneous delivery of up to three different 
liquids into single micro wells on a 96-well plate, and agitate 
the contents of the individual wells. Programmable/automatic 
surveillance by photographic documentation is possible via a 


microscope. A LED array is present for individual 
illumination of the wells from below with UV, blue, and white 
light. The design is highly hackable (easily modyfiable and 
adaptable) and uses syringe pumps ranging from 1 to 20 ml 
syringes. The control software can be adapted to most 
experimental design processes. 

Preliminary results. Delivery of volumes as small as 80 nl 
has been tested and reliability has been observed with 
volumes as small as 0.5 jul (0.5%o of a total syringe capacity of 
1 ml water). Precision and reliability of liquid delivery is the 
first challenge to overcome (Gilson, 2007). 

Combinatorial design of experiments. The ChemBot is 
designed to support Predictive Design Technology (Caschera 
et al., 2010), an iterative procedure to efficiently discover 
desired experimental properties by means of visual (micro- 
scope) inspection in extremely large experimental parameter 
spaces. 

Acknowledgements. This work is in part funded by the 
European Commission TRUCE and MICREAgents projects. 
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Programmed output (pi) 

0.5 1 2 3 4 5 50 500 1500 

1 ml Syringe (gastight glass 


Mean of 5 repetitions 
Standard deviation 
Coefficient of variation (%; 

0.48 0.90 1.90 2.94 4.00 4.80 

0.04 0.11 0.06 0.16 0.14 0.17 

8.33 12.17 3.33 5.53 3.54 3.49 



3 ml Syringe (plastic) 


Mean of 5 repetitions 
Standard deviation 
Coefficient of variation (%| 

0.53 1.05 1.78 2.82 3.86 4.88 

0.06 0.06 0.15 0.18 0.09 0.20 

12.07 5.31 8.36 6.29 2.34 3.99 - D - 



20 ml Syringe (plastic) 


Mean of 3 repetitions 
Standard deviation 

0.87- ... 4.80 50.73 513.63 1525.73 

0.12 - 0.36 0.99 1.23 2.40 

Coefficient of variation (%; 

14.39- 7.4l| 1.95 0.24 0.16 


1 

Mean Variance Coefficient 

1ml Syringe hml SyringEoml Syringe 


6.06 % | 6.39 % 1 4.83 % | 0.78 % 


0.160 jal 


Figure 1 (A) A system of smooth rods with mounted carriages enables two-dimensional movement of the tool assembly. (B) The latter consists of 
(1) a microscope, (2) a mixing syringe, and (3) a syringe tip retainer, actuated in the z direction by (4) a spindle, which in turn is revolved by a 
small stepper motor. (C) Liquid is delivered through the tips connected via tubes to the syringe pumps. The syringe pumps push directly on (6) the 
piston (of (5) the syringe) by linear motion of a threaded rod, gear reduced by a belt and pulley assembly. (D) Table of deposition accuracy over a 
range of volumes (0.5 - 1500 pi) using three different syringes. (E) Different droplet volumes in the lower range using the 1ml glass syringe. 
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Overview 

Although substantial research has explored the emergence of 
collective intelligence in real-time human-based collaborative 
systems, much of this work has focused on rigid scenarios such 
as the Prisoner’s Dilemma (PD). (Pinheiro et al., 2012; Santos 
et al., 2012). While such work is of great research value, there’s 
a growing need for a flexible real-world platform that fosters 
collective intelligence in authentic decision-making situations. 
This paper introduces a new platform called UNUM that allows 
groups of online users to collectively answer questions, make 
decisions, and resolve dilemmas by working together in unified 
dynamic systems. Modeled after biological swarms, the UNUM 
platform enables online groups to work in real-time synchrony, 
collaboratively exploring a decision-space and converging on 
preferred solutions in a matter of seconds. We call the process 
“social swarming ” and early real-world testing suggests it has 
great potential for harnessing collective intelligence. 

Background 

Humanity is a tribal species, owing our evolutionary success 
to our ability to collaborate in social groups (Axelrod, 1981; 
Rand et al., 2011). This said, modern life has expanded the 
scope of human interactions so widely, our tribal norms may 
no longer be sufficient to maintain a cooperative stance 
among dependent parties (Green, 2013). Even among small 
social groups, collaborators rarely congregate in the same 
place at the same time, decisions often being made via email 
and text. For larger groups, discussion forums are commonly 
used for distributed online decisions, with conclusions based 
on asynchronous user inputs such as “likes” and “up-votes”. 
Unfortunately, asynchronous polling doesn’t leverage our 
natural capacity for compromise and consensus-building. In 
fact, recent studies suggest that asynchronous polling, as used 
by mainstream social media sites and forums, greatly distorts 
group-wise decisions by introducing biasing effects known 
commonly as herding or snowballing (Muchnik et al., 2013 ). 

From Polls to Swarms 

As introduced above, there is a growing need for new online 
platforms that facilitate collective intelligence and support 
collaborative decision-making without employing traditional 
asynchronous polling. To address this, we developed UNUM, 
a real-time collective intelligence engine that is modeled after 
natural biological swarms. UNUM enables groups of users to 
answer questions in synchrony , the participants working as a 
unified dynamic system through real-time feedback loops. 


When using the UNUM platform, swarms of online users 
can answer questions and make decisions by collaboratively 
moving a graphical puck to select among a set of possible 
answers. The puck is generated by a central server and 
modeled as a real-world physical system with a defined mass, 
damping and friction. Each participant in the swarm connects 
to the server and is provided a controllable graphical magnet 
that allows the user to freely apply force vectors on the puck 
in real time (Fig. 1). The puck moves in response to swarm’s 
influence, not based on the input of any individual participant, 
but based on a dynamic feedback loop that is closed around all 
swarm members. In this way, real-time synchronous control is 
enabled across a swarm of distributed networked users. 



Figure 1: a human swarm of user-controlled magnets collaborate in 
synchrony to move a graphical puck as a unified collective intelligence. 

Through the collaborative control of the graphical puck, a 
real-time physical negotiation emerges among the members of 
the online swarm. This occurs because all of the participating 
users are able to push and pull on the puck at the same time, 
collectively exploring the decision- space and converging upon 
the most agreeable answers. But do the answers have value? 

Early Testing and Results 

To test the value of human swarms, we enlisted groups of 
novice users and asked them to make predictions on verifiable 
events: the outcome of the NFL playoffs, the Golden Globes, 
and the 2015 Academy Awards. In all cases, the predictions 
made by swarms were substantially more accurate than the 
predictions made by the individuals who comprised each 
swarm. In fact, in all cases the predictions made by swarms 
out-performed even the highest performing individual in each 
group. The swarms also out-performed the average polling 
results across the full population of participants. This suggests 
that swarms offer a powerful alternative to the traditional poll- 
based methods of harnessing the wisdom of groups. 
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For example, when predicting the 2015 Academy Awards, 
we polled 48 individuals with a written survey, asking them to 
predict the top 15 award categories. Using the most popular 
predictions to represent “the wisdom of the crowd”, the group 
collectively achieved 6 correct predictions for the top 15 
award categories (40% success). This was our baseline 
dataset, the low success rate reflecting the fact that this group 
of users had no special knowledge about movies. 

To test swarming, we then selected a 7 person sub-group of 
the full population and asked them make the same predictions, 
but now as a unified dynamic system. The 7 individuals were 
typical performers on the written poll, ensuring equity with 
the full 48 person population. Each of the 7 individuals were 
networked over standard internet connections to a central 
server from different remote locations. 

Working as a unified swarm, the group of 7 individuals 
achieved 11 correct predictions for the top 15 award 
categories (73% success). In other words, a sub-group that 
was only 15% the size of the full population had a success rate 
that was nearly double. We believe this is a highly promising 
result and speaks to the potential for harnessing the wisdom of 
social groups through real-time swarming. 

It should also be noted that real-time swarming is a high- 
speed process, all decisions made within 60 seconds or less. 
Thus, in addition to improved accuracy of predictions, this 
form of collective intelligence is uniquely efficient. 



L UNUM 0:54, 


Discussion and Conclusions 

Why are swarms better than polls? Our analysis suggest that 
while polls are good at characterizing the average views of a 
population, without real-time feedback control, polls offer no 
means for groups to explore options and find consensus. 
Swarms, on the other hand, allow users to continually update 
their intent in real-time, assessing how their views combine 
with the other participants to achieve an acceptable outcome. 

In this way, each participant in a swarm is not expressing a 
singular view, but is continually assessing his own personal 
conviction across the range of possible options, weighing his 
confidence and preference in real-time. With all participants 
doing this in synchrony, the swarm quickly converges on 
solutions that seem to maximize the collective confidence and 
preference of the full group. We believe this is why swarms 
are able so efficiently capture the group’s wisdom. 

We are currently conducting additional studies to quantify 
the effectiveness of social swarms, not just to make accurate 
predictions but in facilitating group decisions. Of particular 
interest is whether decisions made by real-time swarms are 
more or less satisfactory to the participants than decisions 
made by traditional polling. Initial results suggest that social 
swarms yield more satisfactory decisions than votes or polls. 

Finally, to help drive exploration of social swarming, we 
have made the UNUM platform accessible to any academics 
who wish to run their own user tests. Academic researcher can 
request a free account at www.unum.ai 

Acknowledgements: This study was funded by Unanimous A.I. with 
support from California State University (CalPoly, San Luis Obispo). 
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